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DEDICATION. 


TO  THE  PROLETARIANS.* 

Nerved  by  the  hatred  I  bear  your  foes,  and  inspired  with  the 
truth  of  political  and  social  equality — of  which  they  are  deadly 
enemies,  and  I  the  humble  advocate — I  commenced  this  work 
for  you  ;  to  you,  therefore,  I  dedicate  it.  Accept  it,  as  a  pledge 
of  my  fraternal  affection,  and  as  a  token  of  the  unabated  ani¬ 
mosity  I  entertain  towards  your  oppressors — the  usurpers  of 
Nature’s  bounty,  and  destroyers  of  man’s  felicity. 

In  return,  I  invoke  your  aid  to  destroy  that  vile  system,  begot 
by  aristocrats  and  usurers,  which  robs  you  of  the  fruits  of  your 
labour — enfeebles  you  in  body — prostrates  you  in  mind — pre¬ 
maturely  proscribes  the  political  and  social  rights  of  your 
children — condemns  your  sisters  and  daughters  to  degradation 
and  misery,  and  murders  your  widowed  wives  and  aged  parent*. 

Vow,  with  me,  your  inexorable  hatred  to  this  system,  and  to 
those  who  perpetuate  it,  and  your  resolve  to  work  out  your 
emancipation — and  I  shall  ever  remain, 

Brother  Proletarians, 

Your  sincere  friend  and  devoted  advocate, 

G.  JULIAN  HARNEY. 


*  Derived  from  proletarii~ihe  poor  and  working  people  in  ancient  Rome. 
Now  u»ed  to  signify  the  vast  mass  of  workers  who,  dependent  upon  wages 
for  their  support,  are,  consequently,  at  the  mercy  of  landlords,  capitalists, 
Mid  ths  rest  of  the  mischievous  classes  of  society. 
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TO  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Brother  Proletarians, 

To  the  proclaiming  of  your  wrongs,  the  assertion  of  your  rights, 
the  advocacy  of  your  interests,  and  the  advancement  of  your  wel¬ 
fare,  I  devote  the  pages  of  the  Democratic  Review. 

The  aristocracy  and  bourgeoisie  who  in  this  country  have  monopo¬ 
lised  all  property,  political  power,  and  social  influence,  have  added  to 
their  other  usurpations,  a  monopoly  of  the  Press.  The  Daily 
journals,  without  exception,  are  opposed  to  your  interests.  The 
Weeklies — with  a  few  exceptions,  stamped  and  unstamped — are 
in  the  hands  of  commercial  speculators,  who,  intent  only  on  mak¬ 
ing  profit,  pander  to  popular  degradation,  by  filling  their  Jour¬ 
nals  with  accounts  of  murders,  executions,  and  every  description  of 
crime,  glowingly  portrayed,  to  excite  a  vicious,  morbid  appetite.  The 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Magazines  and  Reviews  are  published  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  “respectable,”  and  “  superior  classes”  only — 
or  to  uphold  class  usurpations  and  lie  down  the  cause  of  Justice. 
From  the  24th  of  February,  1848,  to  the  present  hour,  nine-tenths 
of  the  Newspapers  (Daily  and  Weekly),  Magazines,  and  Reviews 
have  unceasingly  misrepresented  the  revolutionary  movements  on  the 
continent,  and  calumniated  the  men  who  as  true  Democrats,  striving 
for  Justice  to  all,  have  taken  part  in  those  movements.  Even 
the  “  Liberal  papers  ”  have  not  extended  their  liberality  beyond 
patronising  the  betrayer  Lamartine,  and  the  butcher  Cavaignac. 
Stamped  or  unstamped,  I  doubt  if  half-a-dozen  publications 
throughout  England  have  had  the  honesty  to  vindicate  the  Red  Re¬ 
publicans,  to  defend  such  men  as  Barbes  and  Albert,  Louis 
Blanc  and  Caussidiere,  and  to  take  the  part  fully  and  fearlessly 
of  the  Revolutionists  of  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Italy. 
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The  secret  of  the  bitter  and  unscrupulous  hostility  of  the  English 
press  to  the  veritable  Revolutionists,  and  sincere  Reformers  of  the 
Continent,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  that  Press  is  the  slave 
of  Wealth  and  Privilege.  The  work  of  a  Censorship,  without  the 
odium  attached  thereto,  is  accomplished  in  this  country  by  taxation, 
restrictive  laws,  corruption,  and  class-domination. 

The  penny  stamp,  the  heavy  duty  on  advertisements,  the  tax  of 
three-halfpence  per  pound  on  paper,  and  the  securities  required  from 
Newspaper  proprietors,  prevent  the  possibility  of  establishing  really 
cheap  and  honest  Newspapers.  These  taxes  and  vexatious  obligations 
are  imposed  not  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  but  to  ensure  to  the  wealthy 
a  monopoly  of  the  Press.  The  law  of  seditious  libel — framed  to  in¬ 
clude  every  possible  murmur  of  discontent  against  our  “  glorious  in* 
stitutions,”  and  the  “band  of  patriots”  who  administer  them — com¬ 
pletes  the  chain  forged  by  our  rulers  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance, 
and  prevent  the  progress  of  Free  Thought. 

The  corruption  of  “the  race  that  write”  is  as  “notorious  as  the 
sun  at  noon-day,”  Many  of  my  readers  are  old  enough  to  remember 
Cobbett’s  exposures  of  the  prostitution  of  the  Press-gang.  In 
his  lectures  delivered  at  the  Rotundo,  in  the  year  1830,  he  an¬ 
atomized  the  daily  Journals,  and  a  very  pretty  exhibition  it  was. 
Speaking  of  the  Times  he  said  : — 

“  Gentlemen,  this  is  as  flagrant  a  trading  concern  as  ever  came 
into  the  world.  No  Steam-boat,  no  Road-waggon,  no  Stage-coach, 
not  anything  can  be  more  purely  or  exclusively  a  trading  concern 
than  is  that  paper.  It  is  divided  into  shares  like  a  Canal  or  a  Road  ; 
the  shares  are  in  the  market  and  are  bought  and  sold  like  anything 
else.  It  is  stated,  and  I  believe  to  be  true,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Queen’s  trial,  the  acting  proprietors  met,  and  debated  which  side 
they  should  take,  the  majority  were  for  the  Queen;  they  took  that 
side  and  laboured  very  successfully,  and  very  profitably  for  them¬ 
selves.  I  remember  that  Dr.  O’Meara  accused  them,  too,  of  receiving 
money  from  an  agent  of  Louis  XVIII.  They  denied  it,  and  wrote 
for  a  denial  to  the  secretary  of  the  French  King.  The  secretary 
wrote  an  answer  that  was  anything  but  a  denial !” 

Since  Cobbett  made  the  above  exposure,  the  Times  has  exhibited 
many  a  “  wheel-about and  in  its  own  columns  may  be  found 
“  confirmations  strong  as  proofs  from  holy  writ”  of  its  baseness  and 
corruption.  It  it  is  true  that  the  evidence  of  its  profligacy  is  cir¬ 
cumstantial,  not  direct ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  am  less  satisfied  of  the 
guilt  of  many  who  have  been  condemned  and  executed  on  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence,  than  I  am  of  the  guilt  of  the  Times  and  the  press- 
gang  generally.  The  Times  is  not  alone,  it  is  only  pre-eminent  in  its 
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corruption  and  villanous  advocacy  of  oppression.  Editors,  Correspon¬ 
dents,  and  Reporters  (with  perhaps  some  exceptions,  few  and  far 
between,)  are  all  leagued  to  stifle  truth  and  uphold  tyranny. 
If  “  the  father  of  lies”  would  start  a  paper  of  his  own,  (instead  of 
patronising  the  existing  Journals)  the  “gentlemen  of  the  press” 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  edit,  write,  and  report  for  “  The  Devil's 
Diary,"  or  “  The  Infernal  Gazette,”  (they  would  ask  “  What’s  in 
a  name?”) — always  provided  they  had  the  offer  of  higher  pay  than 
they  at  present  receive  for  “  evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slandering.” 

Under  this  regime  of  corruption  and  fraud,  profit  is  the  grand  ob¬ 
ject  of  speculators  in  Newspapers,  Magazines  and  Reviews.  Hence 
the  filthy  and  lying  advertisements  of  quacks  and  impostors,  which 
crowd  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Journals.  Hence  the  sickening 
accounts  of  royal  rareeshows,  and  the  routs  and  revels  of  aristocratic 
flunkeydom.  Hence  the  columns,  the  pages,  devoted  to  the  service 
of  stock-jobbers,  railway -gamblers,  and  the  rest  of  the  race  of 
money  grubbers  whose  name  is  “Legion.”  Hence  the  total  omis¬ 
sion,  or,  worse  still,  the  travesties  of  meetings,  and  proceedings 
of  the  poor  and  unprivileged  classes.  Hence  the  contempt,  the  scorn, 
and  lies  poured  out  upon  Chartism,  and  the  fiendish  persecution 
waged  against  the  advocates  of  Equal  Rights,  and  Equal  Laws, 
Hence  the  conspiracy  to  misrepresent  the  glorious  Red  Republicans 
and  Communists  of  the  Continent,  and  the  encouragement  given  to 
royal,  aristocratic,  and  bourgeois  assassins  to  wage  a  war  of  extermi¬ 
nation  against  the  champions  of  Equality,  Freedom,  and  Justice. 
And,  hence,  my  duty, — the  duty  of  every  true  man — to  expose  the 
falsehoods,  refute  the  calumnies,  and  lay  bare  the  frauds  of  these 
worst  enemies  of  mankind — a  duty  which  will  be  zealously  discharged 
by  the  Contributors  to  the  Democratic  Review. 

The  several  political  sections  of  the  “higher  orders”  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  their  party  “  Reviews.”  The  Conservatives  have  their 
Quarterly,  the  Whigs  their  Edinburgh,  and  the  “respectable”  Rad¬ 
icals  their  Westminster  Review.  Why  should  not  Democracy  be 
represented  as  well  as  Toryism,  Whig  Liberalism,  and  Sham-Rad¬ 
icalism  ?  Why  should  not  the  “lower  orders”  (as  you  are  insolently 
termed)  have  their  “  Review?” 

I  can  imagine  the  contempt  of  aristocratic  and  “  respectable” 
readers  (should  any  such  chance  to  glance  at  this  periodical),  and 
can  anticipate  the  sneers  of  the  professional  critics,  at  the  very  title 
of  this  publication.  Their  contempt  and  sneers  will  be  still  further 
excited  at  the  price  charged  for  the  Democratic  Review.  “  Three¬ 
pence!”  “Cana  respectable  ‘monthly’  issue  from  the  press  at 
such  a  price  ?  Impossible.”  It  is  true  that  the  Democratic  Review 
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is  published  at  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  price  charged  for  the  West¬ 
minster,  Edinburgh,  and  Quarterly.  It  is  true  it  cannot  compete  in 
bulk  and  appearance  with  its  aristocratic  and  “  respectable  ”  rivals. 
It  is  true  that  the  services  of  the  “  eminent  writers  ”  who  sell  their 
souls  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Six  Shilling  Reviews,  cannot  be  com¬ 
manded  for  this  serial.  But,  my  friends,  for  these  deficiencies  you 
will  be  compensated  by  the  unbought  labours  of  men  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  service  of  Justice  ;  “  Men  who  are  bold  enough  to 
be  honest,  and  honest  enough  to  be  bold writers  who  will  at  least 
give  evidence  of  possessing  the  rare  merit  of  proclaiming  the  truth, 
and  defending  the  right,  regardless  of  selfish  considerations. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  Chartists,  Trades,  &c.,  very  many  talented  men 
are  to  be  found — men  not  College-bred,  but  taught  in  the  school  of 
suffering — who  comprehend  the  causes  of  the  miseries  of  the  many, 
and  the  remedial  measures  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  those  miseries, 
and  who  possess  the  requisite  ability  to  enforce  by  argument 
and  eloquence  the  views  they  entertain,  and  the  principles  they 
cherish.  To  such  I  offer  the  pages  of  the  Democratic  Review,  and 
invite  their  co-operation. 

Though  anxious  to  call  forth  the  latent  talents  of  the  Prole¬ 
tarians,  I  have  no  view  of  restricting  contributors  to  that  class.  On 
the  contrary  I  shall  be  grateful  for  the  help  of  all  men,  willing  to 
give  their  aid  in  the  great  work  of  popular  advancement.  I  am 
proud  to  add  that  I  have  the  promise  of  literary  assistance  from 
several  distinguished  “  foreign  ”  writers,  who  though  not  of  the 
Proletarians,  are  heart  and  soul  with  them,  and  devoted  to  the  holy 
cause  to  which  I  have  pledged  myself  to  devote  the  Democratic 
Review. 

For  the  information  of  correspondents  I  announce  that : — 

1st. — I  reserve  for  myself  the  right  of  selection.  Having  very 
limited  space  at  command  it  is  likely  that  I  shall  often  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  postpone,  curtail,  or  reject  the  compositions  of  correspon¬ 
dents.  Editorship  has  its  pains  as  well  as  pleasures ;  personal 
feeling  must  give  place  to  public  duty,  and  I  will, not  shrink,  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  in  the  performance  of  the  latter. 

2ndly.  Having  no  desire  to  be  troubled  with  the  contributions  of 
phrase-mongers,  word-spinners,  and  sentimental  poets,  I  hereby 
intimate  that  such  writers  need  not  trouble  me  with  their  com¬ 
munications.  The  Democratic  Review  will  be  open  only  to 
men  of  “ultra  opinions,”  and  “extreme  principles  j”  men  who 
call  a  spade,  a  spade,  and  a  tyrant,  a  tyrant ;  men  who  will  write 
the  truth  “  without  mystery  or  fear  of  man.” 

The  events  of  the  last  fifteen  months  must  have  demonstrated  to 
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those  not  previously  convinced  of  the  all-important  truth,  that  mere 
political  changes  are  in  themselves  next  to  valueless  ;  that  despotism 
may  reign  in  a  nominal  Republic  as  well  as  in  an  absolute  Monarchy ; 
and  that  even  Universal  Suffrage  may  be  turned  to  the  account  of 
scheming  adventurers,  and  made  to  subserve  the  plots  of  reactionary 
intriguers.  Convinced,  nevertheless,  that  political  must  precede 
social  reform,  the  writers  in  the  Democratic  Review  will  agitate 
for  the  former  as  the  means  to  the  attainment  of  the  latter. 
Justice — in,  and  before  all  things.  Justice,  will  be  the  demand  of 
the  contributors  to  this  publication. 

I  aspire  to  make  the  Democratic  Review  the  (monthly)  organ 
not  merely  of  the  true  Reformers  of  this  country,  but  of  Europe 
generally,  and  of  America.  The  battle  of  Democracy  against  Class 
Usurpation  is  at  present  being  fought  on  the  Continent,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  continental  affairs  will  usually  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Review.  Our  brethren  the  Red  Republicans  and  Social  Refor¬ 
mers,  shall  be  defended  from  the  calumnies  of  the  infamous  English 
press — the  most  vile  and  lying  press  in  Europe. 

“  Before  fifty  years  ”  said  Napoleon  to  Las  Cases,  at  St.  Helena, 
“Europe  will  be  Republican  or  Cossack.”  Within  thirty  years  we 
see  the  commencement  of  the  fulfilment  of  Napoleon’s  prophecy, 
and  its  completion  is  not  very  distant.  But  for  the  half-and- 
half  measures  of  Lamartine  and  the  majority  of  the  French  Provi¬ 
sional  Government,  followed  by  the  counter-revolutionary  acts  of  the 
National  Assembly,  the  sabre  rule  of  Cavaignac,  and  the  treason  of 
Buonaparte  the  Second,  Europe  would,  ere  now  have  been  Repub¬ 
lican  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean — from  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  Republican  cause  having  been  betray¬ 
ed  by  professed  Republicans,  we  see  the  Cossacks  precipitated  upon 
Hungary,  preparatory  to  that  grand  struggle  between  Western  Pro¬ 
gression  and  Northern  Barbarism,  the  result  of  which  will  accomplish 
Napoleon’s  prophecy  ;  “  Europe  will  become  Republican  or  Cos¬ 
sack.”  For  my  part  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  which.  The  French 
will  fling  off  the  bourgeois  night-mare  and  trample  in  the  dust  their 
deceivers  and  betrayers.  Even  now  the  French  army  is  nearly  ripe 
for  another,  and,  I  trust,  a  final  Revolution.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
prediction  of  Napoleon — a  prediction  which  is  being  so  wonder¬ 
fully  fulfilled : — 

“  Once  again  France  will  be  a  Republic,  and  other  countries  will 
follow  her  example.  Germans,  Prussians,  Poles,  Italians,  Danes, 
Swedes,  and  Russians,  will  join  her  in  a  crusade  in  favour  of  liberty. 
They  will  arm  against  their  sovereigns,  who  will  hasten  to  make  them 
concessions,  in  order  to  retain  a  part  of  their  ancient  authority  :  they 
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will  call  themselves  constitutional  kings ,  possessing  limited  powers. 
Thus  the  feudal  system  will  receive  its  death  blow  ;  like  the  ocean 
mist,  it  will  vanish  before  the  first  ray  of  the  sun  of  liberty. 

“  But  things  will  not  rest  there  :  The  wheel  of  revolution  will 
not  stop  at  that  point — its  impetuosity  will  increase  five  fold,  and 
its  rapidity  in  proportion .  When  a  nation  recovers  part  of  its  rights, 
it  becomes  enthusiastic  from  victory,  and,  having  tasted  the  sweets  of 
liberty,  becomes  more  enterprising  in  order  to  obtain  more.  The 
States  of  Europe  will  be,  perhaps,  for  some  years,  in  a  continual 
state  of  agitation,  like  the  ground  the  moment  before  an  earthquake ; 
but  at  last  the  lava  breaks  forth,  and  an  explosion  ends  all. 

“  The  bankruptcy  of  England  will  be  the  lava  which  will  shake 
the  world,  devour  kings  and  aristocracies,  but  cement  by  its  outbreak 
the  interests  of  democrats.  Believe  me,  ;Las  Cases,  as  the  vines 
planted  in  the  ashes  which  cover  the  feet  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  delicious  wines,  so  the  tree  of  liberty  will  become 
immoveable  when  it  has  its  roots  in  the  revolutionary  lava  which 
will  overflow  all  the  monarchies.  May  it  flourish  for  ever!” 

Amen!  To  give  my  humble  efforts  to  hasten  “the  good  time 
coming”  predicted  by  Napoleon,  I  commence  (and,  Brother  Prole¬ 
tarians,  demand  your  support  in  my  endeavours  to  establish) 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW. 

G.  JULIAN  HARNEY. 


TO  THE  TRADES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Fellow  Men, — 

As  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  truth  and  justice  upon 
which  political  and  social  institutions  ought  to  be  based,  are  be¬ 
coming  daily  better  understood  among  the  nations  of  the  continent, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  every  working  man  in  this 
country  should  clearly  understand  the  measures  necessary  to  secure 
the  rights  of  labour,  and  permanently  establish  a  new  and  better 
order  of  things  in  this  country.  Whatever  be  the  future  destinies  of 
Great  Britain,  the  onward  course  of  her  people  must  be  through  the 
legislature,  and  I  presume  the  great  mass  are  agreed  that  their  univer¬ 
sal  enfranchisement  must  be  accomplished  before  any  good  can  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  that  quarter.  In  the  meantime  it  is  our  duty  to  create  an  en  • 
lightened  public  opinion, — to  concentrate  our  energies  and  husband 
our  strength  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  the  most  of  a 
crisis, — when  such  a  period  shall  arrive,  as  arrive  itmust,  whether 
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the  working  men  will  it  or  no.  The  middle  classes  are  about  to  com¬ 
mence  a  vigorous  agitation,  which  they  will  turn  to  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  unless  the  men  of  the  Trades,  and  the  working  classes  gene¬ 
rally,  become  united  and  clearly  understand  the  measures  necessary 
to  ensure  “  a  fair  day’s  wage  for  a  fair  day’s  work.”  The  first  and 
most  important  step  to  he  taken  is,  that  we  should  become  thoroughly 
united.  We  may  behold  in  that  talismanic  word — Union  !  the  lever 
by  which  the  sons  of  labour  may  acquire  that  gigantic  strength 
which  will  raise  them  to  their  legitimate  position  in  the  social  scale* 
Let  it  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  if  “  Union  is  strength,” 
“  Knowledge  is  power.”  We  behold  the  most  spirited  steed  directed 
at  the  will  of  the  rider  by  the  mere  check  of  the  rein.  In  that, 
we  may  observe  the  ruling  power  of  mind  !  And  thus  it  is  that 
oppressive  rulers  throw  themselves  astride  the  shoulders  of  a  care¬ 
less  and  unthinking  people  whom  they  make  use  of  as  mere  beasts 
of  burthen.  What  then  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  this  terrible  oppression?  First  to  unite, and,  secondly,  to  acquire 
knowledge.  The  trades  of  London  have  commenced  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  already  being  extended  to  the  provinces ;  and  the  in¬ 
creased  facilities  which  are  likely  to  be  opened  for  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  requisite  measures  for  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  labour,  ought  to  be  eagerly  embraced  by  every  working 
man.  All  periodicals  or  newspapers  advocating  sound  principles, 
and  conducted  by  men  of  experience  and  independent  minds,  ought 
to  receive  our  support.  It  is  only  by  having  intercourse  with  minds 
better  informed  than  our  own,  that  we  can  obtain  the  information 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  industrial,  social,  and  political  emanci¬ 
pation  of  labour.  Wherever  such  public  instructors  are  found,  we 
ought  to  build  a  wall  of  brass  around  them.  If  men  had  not  been 
found  to  speak  boldly  the  truth  in  spite  of  fines  and  imprisonment, 
through  the  medium  of  the  press  in  France,  and  had  not  been  well 
supported  by  the  people,  the  old  regime  would  again  have  been 
established  ere  this,  and  the  burthen  which  that  brave  nation  threw 
off  last  year  re-imposed. 

In  this  letter  I  shall  not  go  into  any  of  the  eight  fundamental 
principles  propounded  by  the  London  Trades’  Delegates.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  I  should  have  an  opportunity  afforded  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
devote  a  series  of  articles  to  explain  the  principles  set  forth  by 
the  London  trades,  which  all  the  trades  in  the  provinces  ought  to  at 
once  adopt  as  the  only  means  of  securing  that  protection  to  their 
labour  which  Trades’  Unions  have  yet  failed  to  accomplish.  If  the 
last  Address  which  the  Delegates  published  to  the  country  be  acted 
upon,  an  organization  will  shortly  he  created  which  will  render  the 
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trades  and  working  classes  generally  all-powerful.  Without  union 
there  is  no  hope  of  anything  being  done,  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  be  a  union  of  minds  more  than  of  mere  numbers.  I 
am  convinced  that  until  we  can  find  men  to  step  out  from  the  ranks 
of  labour  who  are  above  mercenary  considerations,  and  who  clearly 
understand  the  causes  by  which  labour  is  enslaved,  and  are  prepared 
to  make  some  degree  of  self-sacrifice,  there  is  no  hope  for  our  de¬ 
liverance,  as  we  may  look  in  vain  for  our  emancipation  from  the 
upper  or  middle  classes.  The  working  classes  must  be  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  their  own  regeneration.  The  two  questions,  employ¬ 
ment  and  the  suffrage,  are  the  leading  features  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  the  trades  in  the  address  already  alluded  to.  I  look 
upon  the  suffrage  as  the  means  to  the  end.  See  what  sacrifices  the 
men  of  France,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  have  made  to  obtain  their 
enfranchisement !  Behold  the  men  of  Rome  in  arms  against  the 
combined  efforts  of  their  oppressors  who  seek  to  deprive  them  of 
their  well-won  rights  !  The  Romans  have  invoked  the  shades  of 
their  forefathers,  and  the  spirit  of  Brutus,  Scipio,  and  the  Grachii, 
again  live  in  the  “  eternal  city,”  where  every  Roman  citizen  seems 
to  have  become  a  modern  Rienzi !  Are  Britons,  who  boast  they 
“  never  shall  be  slaves,”  to  remain  alone  in  political  bondage  ? 
Surely  not.  Let  us  then  unite  and  demand  to  be  no  longer  treated 
as  outlaws  by  the  constitution  of  our  country.  Let  there  be  no 
bombastical  speech-making,  but  strong  in  the  justice  of  our  cause 
and  the  rectitude  of  our  conduct,  let  us  pursue  an  energetic  and 
undeviating  course  until  we  have  accomplished  the  industrial,  social, 
and  political  emancipation  of  labour.  To  you,  men  of  the  trades, 
the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work  chiefly  belongs. 

Alfkkd  A.  Walton. 


The  Land !  the  only  radical  cure. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Statistical 
Society  in  London,  April  16th,  John  Barton,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  “  On 
the  Influence  ot  different  Occupations  on  the  Moral  and  Physical 
Well-being  of  the  People,”  in  which  he  proves  that  crime  exists  ten¬ 
fold  in  manufacturing  to  that  of  agricultural  districts;  and  the  final  re¬ 
sults  arrived  at  is,  “  that  the  possession  of  property ,  whether  to  a  large 
or  small  amount ,  restrains  a  man  from  breaking  the  laws  of  his  country." 
Ponder  over  that,  Statesmen  !  Forget  it  not,  People  !  A  small  amount 
of  property  preserves  you  from  misery,  from  poverty,  from  starvation, 
and  its  result  crime!  Yet  do  the  People’s  Representatives,  base 
mockery  of  words !  give  away  your  property,  the  Common’s  Land,— 
and  thus  consign  you  to  degradation,  to  punishment,  to  crime,  and  all 
its  horrible  entailments. 
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OUR  INHERITANCE: 

LAND— COMMON  PROPERTY  !  * 

Containing  a  Refutation  of  the  “  LABOUR''  Argument  of  LOCKE 
and  COBBETT — the  “  LAW"  Argument  of  RALEY — and  other 
Arguments  of  the  “ best  Writers’’  advanced  in  support  of  the  RIGHT 
of  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  in  LAND  ;  —  also  showing  how 
such  Right  was  really  acquired — how  possession  of  the  Land  was 
obtained — how  the  People  may  possess  it  again — and  how,  by  its  Re¬ 
sumption  into  the  Common  Fund,  all  Taxation  may  be  abolished. 

PART  THE  FIRST. 

LAND -  THE  COMMON,  GENERAL,  AND  JOINT  PROPERTY  OF  ALL  MAN¬ 

KIND  originally,  at  present,  and  HENCEFORWARD. 


LETTER  I  . 

The  Antecedence  of  the  Earth's  Existence  to  that  of  Man. 
Brother  Owners  of  the  Soil! 

1.  u  It  is  as  well  to  begin  at  the  beginning.’’  Man  did  not  make 
the  Earth  ! — not  a  particle,  not  an  atom  of  it !  He  called  forth  neither 
a  single  tree,  nor  blade  of  grass  !  It  is  gospel  truth — a  fact  as  true, 
and  as  palpably  evident,  as  is  the  existence  of  the  eartlr  itself.  1'hat 
was  in  readiness  for  man’s  reception.  Common  sense  is  so  favourable 
to  the  point,  that  it  bids  us  believe  and  adopt  it  as  our  creed,  while  a 
mere  passing  thought  bestowed  upon  our  own  existence,  stamps  it  as 
an  indubitable  and  an  eternal  truth.  The  Earth  could  have  existed 
without  Man,  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Man  to  have  existed 
without  the  Earth  !  That  is  a  wide  and  an  essential  difference,  which 
ought  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  settle  the  matter  at  once  and  for  ever. 
It  is  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  the  truth  is  so  self-evident  even  to 
the  meanest  capacity,  that  it  need  but  to  be  enunciated  to  obtain 
general  credence,  and  ffnd  a  permanent  resting  place,  in  every  bosom. 

2.  And  this  notion,  brother  Owners,  is  neither  new  nor  novel.  It  is  an 
old  one,  very  old,  even  at  the  very  least  as  old  as  the  Bible  itself,  for 
Scripture  proclaims  the  fact  I  have  penned,  and  sets  forth  in  intelligible 
language  its  adhesion  in,  and  bears  its  testimony  to,  those  Laws  of 
Nature  and  the  Universe,  which  are  unchangeable  and  eternal. 

3.  From  the  Book  of  Genesis  it  may  he  gleaned  in  the  very  first 
chapter,  and  at  the  very  first  verse,  that  “  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth.”  They  are  the  first  words  of  the 
Christian’s  Sacred  Book,  and  the  first  works  ascribed  to  Man’s  Maker  ! 

*  Note—  Mr.  Wntson,  of  London,  published  s>  fimall  pamphlet  for  me,  bearing  this  title, 
in  March,  1848.  It  was  but  a  mere  Abridgement  ot  the  present  work,  and  was  intended, 
for  the  time,  to  supply  its  place.  I  now  present  the  work  in  its  complete  form  to  the 
readers  of  the  (t  Democratic  Review  '*  in  just  such  monthly  instalments  as  its  Editor  can 
devote  space  for  its  appearance,  with  the  earnest  desiie  that  the  just  principles  therein 
contained,  may  obtain  extensive  promulgation. 
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And  then,  after  the  enumeration  of  many  other  things,  we  may  also 
learn,  that  after  the  dry  earth  was  separated  from  the  sea,  and  the 
former  had  brought  forth  “  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit 

tree  yielding  fruit . the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle,  and 

creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind  and  after  the 
latter  (the  seas)  had  brought  forth  “  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament  of 
heaven,”  that  Man  was  then  created.  “  And  God  said,  let  us  make 

Man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness . and  let  him  have  dominion 

over  alt  the  Earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  Earth.” 

4.  Thus,  according  to  Scripture  authority,  the  Earth  was  called  into 
existence  before,  and  was  in  readiness  for,  Man — to  “  replenish  and 
subdue !  ’’ 

5.  But  that  is  not  all.  There  is  still  other  authority — and  even  more 
convincing,  perhaps,  than  this — which  could  be  supplied  were  it  needful. 
The  almost  infant,  but  grand  and  certain,  science  of  Geology,  establishes 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that  the  Earth  must  have  existed  for 
“  thousands  of  years’’  before  the  time  of  Man!  Yes!  Ansted,  Page, 
Hugh  Miller,  M.  Agassiz,  Dr.  Buckland,  Professor  Hitchcock,  and 
many  others  may  be  cited  as  having  proved,  from  an  examination  of  the 
rocks  which  compose  the  earth’s  crust,  that  such  statement  is  a  fact. 
So  well,  indeed,  can  it  be  substantiated  from  the  remains  of  plants  and 
animals  found  embedded  in  the  several  distinct  layers  which  compose 
the  rocks  investigated,  that  “  Many  of  the  facts  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.  are  less  clearly  ascertained  than  are  some  of  the  events  which  took 
place  thousands  of  years  before  the  existence  of  the  human  race  !  ”  * 

6.  But  surely  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  details  upon  a  tning  so 
palpably  self-evident.  Let  sceptics,  if  there  be  any,  read  what  Geolo¬ 
gists  have  written,  and  all  doubt  will  at  once  vanish.  It  is  enough  for 
our  present  purpose  to  know  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation 
assigns  to  the  Earth  an  existence  antecedent  to  that  of  Man  ;  that 
Geology  bears  out  the  same  position  more  fully  and  completely,  by  placing 
the  Earth’s  existence  to  that  of  Man  at  a  period  far  more  remote  than 
does  the  Mosaic  account ;  and  that  the  same  truth  has  been,  and  still 
is,  so  much  an  orthodox  doctrine,  that  it  has  been  universally  taught  and 
believed  ;  and  that,  in  short,  the  position  of  the  antecedence,  or  priority, 
of  the  Earth’s  existence  to  that  of  Man,  is  so  consonant  with  common 
sense,  and  harmonizes  so  completely  with  the  eternal  laws  of  nature 
and  the  universe,  that  it  must  be  admitted  to  be — both  by  friends  and 
enemies  of  the  principles  hereafter  set  forth  in  this  work — an  incon¬ 
trovertible  fact ! 

7.  So  much  then  for  the  premise — the  ground-work — upon  which 
the  superstructure  is  to  be  raised.  It  is  a  sound,  a  good,  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  foundation  enough  at  any  rate,  however  ricketty  and  insecure 
the  building  may  prove  itself  to  be.  The  latter,  indeed,  must  rest  with 
the  builder  himself!  He  must  raise  his  own  house  upon  the  solid  foun¬ 
dation  which  he  has  selected  for  himself,  and  though  rearing  the  struc- 

*  See  The  Romance  of  Geology , — “  Chambers's  Miscellany.” 
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ture  according  to  bis  own  fancy,  and  in  accordance  with  whatever 
humble  ability  and  ingenuity  he  may  possess,  it  will  not  be  deemed 
wonderful  if  it  should  harmonize,  if  not  in  strength,  at  least  with  the 
expansiveness  of  the  basis  !  Upon  a  sure  foundation,  a  good  house  may 
naturally  be  looked  for  ; — upon  a  substantial,  a  broad,  and  an  incontro¬ 
vertible  premise,  the  enunciation  of  broad,  homely,  significant,  common 
sense,  English  conclusions,  will  as  naturally  be  expected  to  be  found. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  on  such  occasion,  be  deemed  extraordinary,  or 
be  considered  as  an  unpardonable  offence,  if  the  aphorism  “  Bold 
enough  to  be  honest,  and  honest  enough  to  be  bold,”  should  be  acted 
upon  unceremoniously,  and  be  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent  !  From 
such  a  premise,  indeed — notwithstanding  the  instant  acknowledgement 
of  its  truthfulness  and  its  venerable  age,  as  well  as  its  incessant  incul¬ 
cation  into  the  minds  of  the  young  for  religious  purposes — every  thinker 
and  every  intelligent  man  will  expect  and  anticipate  that  it  is  brought 
forward  fora  new  purpose,  and  that  the  application  of  the  truth  shall 
partake  of  a  useful  character,  and  be  identical  with  the  interests  of 
Humanity — the  onward  Progress  of  the  Age —  a'D  with  uni¬ 
versal  Right  and  Justice  !  pppgjQpyQpjs 
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[From  a  French  Correspondent .] 

The  progressive  march  of  the  Democratic  and  Social  Republic 
will  date  from  the  elections  of  the  13th  of  May.  Henceforward  it 
advances  to  certain  victory.  The  votes  of  the  army  have  established 
between  itself  and  the  people  a  mutuality  of  interests,  which  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  any  ambitious  power  to  attempt  to  break 
asunder. 

Yes  !  the  Democratic  and  Social  Republic  is  assured,  for  the 
people  and  the  army  have  consecrated  it  by  the  unanimity  of  their 
votes,  which  declare  that  there  shall  be  no  more  impious  wars  be¬ 
tween  proletarian  brethren,  but  that  hatreds  shall  retire  to  their 
birth-place —the  hearts  of  the  privileged  orders.  A  coup  d'etat  on 
their  part  would  serve  only  to  accelerate  the  triumph  of  the  de¬ 
mocratic  cause. 

Does  Monsieur  Buonaparte  in  his  obstinacy  desire  to  hasten  the 
termination  of  his  career  ?  It  might  be  thought  so,  and  it  might 
almost  he  said  that  it  were  to  be  wished,  if  a  conflict  did  not  always 
bring  with  it  such  fatal  consequences.  Blood  enough  has  already 
been  shed  in  order  that  the  voice  of  reason  may  he  heard  by  the 
men  of  privilege  ;  hut  if,  in  defiance  of  justice,  a  French  army 
continues  its  encampment  at  the  gates  of  Rome  to  Cossack  against 
a  free  people  ,  if  real  Republicans  are  still  left  to  rot  in  the  pon- 
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toons  and  in  the  galleys  ;  to  the  President  must  be  said,  “  You 
have  given  the  lie  to  all  your  promises ;  you  have  dared  to  use 
the  Republic  as  a  stepping-stone  for  your  ambition,  after  the 
manner  of  him  whose  name  you  bear  !  you  have  violated  the 
compact  which  Universal  Suffrage  entered  into  with  you,  therefore 
retire,  unworthy  man !  France  veils  in  its  contempt  for  you  the 
error  she  committed.  You  are  but  an  intriguer;  silly,  flippant, 
and  without  heart !  ” 

It  is  for  those  recently  elected  by  the  people  to  comprehend  the 
high  mission  with  which  they  are  invested,  and  to  well  consider  their 
measures,  to  discipline  themselves,  and  to  publish  a  programme, 
short  and  precise,  easy  to  be  understood  by  all  classes,  and  em¬ 
bracing  whatever  is  required  by  the  necessities  of  the  country. 
They  should  take  the  pains  to  have  their  manifestos  daily,  and  pro¬ 
minently  inserted  in  the  democratic  journals,  and  it  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  that  in  each  canton,  in  each  village,  a  citizen  should  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  completing  their  publication  by  a  verbal 
commentary.  Thus  might  the  millions  be  instructed  in  their  rights 
and  duties  with  the  best  possible  results.  By  these  means  calumny 
would  be  crushed,  and  democratic  socialism  would  appear  in  its  true 
light,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  Code  of  Association — the  Hope  of 
Humanity ! 

The  cause  of  the  people  never  before  had  so  many  true  represen¬ 
tatives  elected  to  a  legislative  assembly.  The  Reds,  though  in  a 
minority,  will  force  upon  the  Assembly  a  line  of  conduct  more 
worthy,  dignified,  and  democratic  than  we  have  yet  seen.  Justice 
has  been  done  on  the  false  Republicans  !  the  Maries,  the  Marrasts, 
the  Gamier  Pages,  the  Lamartines,  &c.  !  Of  this  ambitious  coterie, 
there  remains  only  an  African  sabre  ! 

The  names  of  Ledru  Rollin,  Lagrange  and  Boicliot,  emerging 
first  from  the  urns  of  scrutiny,  assure  us  of  the  desire  of  the 
majority  of  the  electors  of  Paris.  Ledru  Rollin  is  one  of  the 
most  energetic  representatives  of  the  Revolution  of  February. 
He  rallies  around  himself  a  fraction  of  the  Bourgeoisie,  who  though 
not  sufficiently  advanced,  are  capable  of  adopting  the  principles  of 
pure  democracy.  But  he  has  been  elected  by  the  people,  and  to 
the  people  he  owes  the  aspirations  of  his  soul,  and  the  most  ab¬ 
solute  devotion.  He  must  lay  aside  and  forget  the  Man  of  Power, 
and  be  only  the  eloquent  Tribune  of  the  People  !  He  is  now  sur¬ 
rounded  by  better  circumstances  than  in  times  past,  and  his  friends 
hope  to  recognize  in  him  the  character  of  first  orator  of  the  de¬ 
mocracy. 

Lagrange  lias  received  the  recompense  of  bis  efforts  to  obtain 
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an  amnesty  in  favour  of  the  numerous  patriots  torn  from  their 
families.  President  Buonaparte  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  given 
an  amnesty,  and  thereby  have  secured  for  himself  a  popularity 
by  which  he  might  have  fatally  advanced  his  own  ambition.  He 
has  chosen  to  surround  himself  with  the  elements  of  irritation,  and 
must  take  the  consequences  of  his  folly  and  obstinacy.  He  seems 
to  fear  the  ghosts  of  the  insurrectionists  of  June.  That  terror 
could  be  comprehended  in  the  case  of  Cavaignac,  who  was  their 
executioner,  hut  on  the  part  of  Buonaparte  it  exhibits  want  of 
heart  and  of  intelligence.  The  Men  of  the  Future  will  do  better. 

The  election  of  Boichot  is  a  censure  hurled  by  the  army  against 
the  government  of  the  Elysee,  and  against  the  African  Marquis 
de  Changarnier.  We  know  from  good  sources  that  Citizen  Boichot 
possesses  enough  of  patriotism  and  of  intelligent  firmness  to  keep 
watch  over  himself  against  the  insidious  subtleties  of  the  Royalists, 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Paris  will  be  found  to  have  made 
a  good  choice  in  honouring  him  with  its  suffrages. 

Lyons,  that  great  city  of  the  honest  and  laborious  wmrking  men, 
has  carried  of  the  palm  of  victory.  The  intelligence  of  the  masses 
has  there  done  justice  on  the  Reactionnaires.  This  triumph  was 
due  to  the  miseries  of  its  people.  Honour  to  that  city  of  labour  ! 
She  has  comprehended  her  true  revolutionary  mission,  and  presented 
a  bright  example  to  the  rest  of  France. 

In  spite  of  the  shackles  forged  by  the  men  of  privilege,  France 
has  recommenced  her  march  of  progress.  Democrats  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  let  us  take  courage !  Before  long,  the  French  Republic 
will  complete  its  mission.  The  divine  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ 
will  be  made  the  basis  of  universal  human  happiness,  and  har¬ 
mony  will  cleanse  all  hearts  of  hateful  passions.  Then  it  will  be 
no  longer  necessary,  as  it  is  now,  to  say,  “  Watch  and  be  ready 
to  repel  by  the  sword  your  oppressors,  while  they  attack  you  with 
instruments  of  death.”  For  the  mission  of  man  is  not  to  mas¬ 
sacre  his  brother  man,  hut  to  love  him,  and  to  live  with  him  in 
fraternity. 

Paris ,  May  25,  1849.  C. 

“  Our  first  step  must  be  to  compel  the  law  books  to  restore  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  earth  to  its  Creator.  And  as  the  reasons  they  give  for 
taking  away  his  title  to  America  in  particular,  are  not  only  not  as 
‘  plentiful  as  blackberries,’  but  not  so  much  to  the  purpose,  I  trust  my 
fellow-citizens  will  not  scruple  to  compel  such  restitution,  not  only  from 
motives  of  policy,  but  also  from  their  love  of  justice.” — John  II.  Hunt. 

“No  one  is  able  to  produce  a  charter  from  heaven,  or  has  any  betteF 
title  to  a  particular  possession  [in  land]  than  his  neighbour.” — Palnj. 
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POLITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Imbecility  and  barrenness  are  the  continued  characteristics  of  the 
Ministry  and  Parliament.  Previous  to  the  Easter  recess,  nine 
weeks  were  occupied  by  ministers  and  “honourable  members”  in 
making  speeches  concerning  Ireland — voting  a  miserable  grant  of 
£50,000  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  of  that  country — renewing 
the  Habeas  Corpus  suspension  act — discussing  the  Navigation  Laws, 
and  debating  that  Whig  abortion  the  Rate  in  Aid  Bill.  We  speak  of 
the  Commons  only.  The  Lords  did — nothing,  and  their  talk  amounted 
to  much  the  same  thing.  Easter  arrived,  and  the  industrious  legis¬ 
lators  shut  up  shop  for  the  holidays.  The  Easter  pleasures  over, 
parliament  reassembled  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  went  througli  an¬ 
other  course  of  talking  until  the  25th  of  May,  when  our  hard-work¬ 
ing  lawmakers  again  adjourned  to  make  merry  during  the  Whitsuntide 
holidays. 

The  ministerial  measure  for  the  amendment  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  23rd 
of  April.  It  was  know  that  it  would  meet  with  strong — many  pre¬ 
dicted  fatal — opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  May  rumours  were  rife  of  an  approaching  ministerial  change  ; 
the  Whigs  were  to  be  turned  out,  and  a  Protectionist  Ministry  in¬ 
stalled.  “  Charge,  Richmond,  charge, — on,  Stanley,  on,”  was  the 
exulting  cry  of  the  protectionists,  in  the  full  confidence  of  anticipated 
triumph.  The  leader  of  that  party  had  intimated  that  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  consequences  of  a  victory — that  is,  that  he  wras  prepared 
to  take  office ;  hut  the  Whigs  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  quit 
office,  and,  therefore,  employed  all  the  means  at  their  command  to 
whip  up  their  noble  friends,  and  secure  a  sufficiency  of  proxies  for 
the  support  of  their  pet  measure.  Fortunately  for  the  Whigs  they 
had  the  “duke”  on  their  side. — His  Grace  of  Wellington  has  a  mor¬ 
tal  horror  of  what  our  Hibernian  friends  term  a  “ruction.” 
Though  a  professed  conservative,  he  will  patronise  innovators — be  it 
understood,  Whig  innovators,  rather  than  risk  a  crisis.  He  is  wise 
in  his  generation.  He  has  seen 

“What  great  events  from  trifling  causes  spring.” 

He  is  aware  that  ere  now  a  banquet  forbidden  has  caused  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  other  causes,  in  themselves  not  of  greater  importance,  have 
within  the  last  eighteen  months  shaken  the  most  ancient  states 
to  their  foundations.  In  the  present  critical  state  of  Europe,  a 
revival  of  agitation — a  conflict  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
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aristocracy  might  be  productive  of  most  important  consequences  ; 
especially  seeing  that  in  the  rear  of  the  middle  classes  would  be  found 
those  more  formidable,  because  sweeping,  innovators  the  Chartists. 
These  considerations  induced  the  once  warlike  duke  to  take  for  his 
motto  “  peace  at  any  price.”  In  vain  did  Stanley  with  apparent 
earnestness,  and  unquestionable  eloquence  appeal  to  the  duke  to 
take  his  stand  with  the  conservatives  :  “  his  grace”  was  immoveable  • 
his  vote,  his  influence,  and  his  proxies,  were  thrown  into  the  Whig 
scale,  and  thus  supported  the  ministry  achieved  a  victory,  but  it  was  a 
triumph  severely  contested  and  but  barely  won  :  of  the  peers  actually 
present,  a  majority  of  fourteen  voted  against  the  ministerial  measure, 
but  the  proxies  gave  the  Whigs  a  saving  majority  of  ten. 

Beaten  but  not  disheartened,  Lord  Stanley  gave  notice  that  he  would 
move  such  alterations  in  the  ministerial  measure,  as  would  change  its- 
whole  character  and  principle.  Accordingly  on  the  21st  of  May,  on 
the  house  going  into  Committee,  he  moved  the  first  of  his  projected 
amendments,  based,  as  he  avowed,  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity  ; 
after  a  spirited  debate  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
thirteen  votes  in  favour  of  the  bill.  On  the  24th  the  several  clauses 
of  the  measure  were  discussed  and  adopted,  all  amendments  being 
rejected.  The  third  reading  is  fixed  for  the  5th  of  June,  of  its  final 
adoption  by  the  Lords  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt. 

Thus  so  far  as  the  Navigation  Laws  Amendment  bill  is  concerned 
ministers  are  safe,  and  the  useless  and  mischievous  Rate  in  Aid  Bill 
having  been  passed  in  the  Lords  by  a  glorious  majority,  of  one y 
or  as  some  of  the  papers  state,  two,  they  are  likely  to  retain  office, 
at  least  to  the  end  of  this  session. 

The  parliamentary  Oaths  Bill  (introduced  to  allow  Rothschild  to- 
take  his  seat  for  the  City)  drags  its  slow  length  along-  Railway 
frauds,  the  victories  of  the  Indian  army,  and  Irish  and  Canadian 
affairs,  have  served  to  supply  members  of  the  house  of  Commons  with 
subjects  for  almost  endless  talk.  Of  the  many  questions  dis¬ 
cussed,  four  only,  in  addition  to  those  above  noticed,  demand  par¬ 
ticular  attention  :  we  allude  to  Mr.  Drummond’s  motion  on  taxation, 
Mr.  Pearson’s  on  Prison  Discipline,  and  the  motions  in  favour  of 
Short  Parliaments  and  the  Ballot. 

Notwithstanding  his  eccentricities,  Mr.  Drummond  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  honest  members  of  the  house  of  Commons — as  honest  as 
it  is  possible  for  one  of  his  class  to  be.  We  have  not  much  in  com¬ 
mon  with  his  ideas,  but  we  credit  him  with  the  virtue  of  sincerity, 
a  credit  we  cannot  accord  to  many  who  sit  in  that  house  as  avowed 
Reformers.  On  the  12th  of  May,  Mr.  Drummond  moved  “  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider  the  public  expen- 
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dituxe,  and  the  existing  system  of  taxation,  and  how  far  both  may  be 
revised,  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  industry  of  the 
country.”  In  his  speech  he  boldly  declared  that  his  motion  involved 
“  the  very  question  which  had  overthrown  every  throne  in  Europe, 
and  would  shake  the  stability  of  our  own,  if  not  speedily  settled.” 
He  declared  too  that  which  must  have  been  still  more  offensive  to 
aristocratic  ears,  that  one  million  of  families  were  in  the  greatest 
distress  ;  another  million  consumed  double  the  quantity  of  those  be¬ 
low  them  ;  a  third  million  consumed  three  times  as  much  ;  a  fourth 
four  times  as  much,  and  a  fifth  million  consumed  five  times  as  much 
as  all  the  rest  put  together.  He  made  a  masterly  exposure  of  our 
taxing  system,  showed  that  low  prices  and  high  taxes  could  not  be 
made  to  work  together,  and  that  perseverance  in  the  present  mode 
of  managing  the  affairs  of  the  country  would  infallibly  bring  about  an 
awful  and  dangerous  crisis.  Unlike  the  sham  Financial  Reformers  who 
never  mention  the  Debt,  Mr.  Drummond  unshrinkingly  declared  that 
that  monstrous  burden  was  the  great  evil  of  our  Financial  condition, 
and  that  until  that  evil  was  abated  by  some  means  or  other,  all 
patching  and  tinkering  of  the  system  would  only  disappoint  and  in¬ 
crease  the  irritation  of  the  people.  For  himself  he  suggested  as  a 
means  of  effecting  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  Debt,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  buy  up  the  public  annuities  as  they  were  offered  in  the 
market ;  the  necessary  funds  to  be  raised  partly  by  a  tax  upon  property 
and  partly  by  the  equalisation  of  the  land  tax.  He  warned  his  hearers 
that  if  they  would  not  have  the  manliness  to  look  their  position  in 
the  face,  and  dare  to  grapple  with  it  in  quiet  times,  it  would  be 
taken  up  in  unquiet  times.  If  they  would  sit  with  selfish  and 
listless  indifference,  content  that  things  should  remain  as  they  were, 
there  would  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  another  wave  of  that  deluge  of 
Democracy  which  had  already  overwhelmed  every  government  in 
continental  Europe,  and  more  than  threatened  our  own  !  These  words 
of  prophetic  warning  from  the  lips  of  the  follower  of  Irving  were 
listened  to  as  the  words  of  an  11  unknown  tongue” — the  tongue  of 
truth.  I  he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ridiculed  the  motion  and 
raised  a  number  of  objections  which  excited  “ much  laughter .”  This 
was  quite  a  natural  course  for  the  besotted  Whigs  to  take.  But  the 
crowning  infamy  of  the  evening  was  reserved  for  the  Free-traders, — 
the  “  Financial  Reformers”  par  excellence.  Milner  Gibson  opposed 
Mr.  Drummond’s  motion  by  the  previous  question,  Cobden  fol¬ 
lowed  on  the  same  side,  and  the  government  thus  supported — by 
professing  tax-haters  as  well  as  professional  tax-eaters,  succeeded  in 
getting  rid  of  the  motion.  There  voted  for  the  previous  question  151 , 
against  it  100,  majority  51.  Mr.  Drummond’s  motion  was  therefore 
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not  put.  Subsequently  that  gentleman  gave  notice  that  on  tbe 
first  Tuesday  after  Whitsuntide  lie  would  repeat  bis  motion  in  a  more 
radical  shape,  and  more  sweeping  terms.  The  result  may  be  safely 
anticipated.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Drummond  cannot  see  tbe 
utter  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  reform  the  Financial  system  of 
this  country,  without  a  previous  reform  of  the  Representation.  As 
long  as  the  tax-eaters  legislate  for  tbe  tax-payers,  reform — real  re¬ 
form  is  impossible.  The  Proletarian  classes  must  be  represented  by 
Proletarians  before  the  interests  of  Labour  will  be  cared  for  and 
protected  in  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Pearson’s  motion  on  tbe  15th  of  May  for  a  select  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  entire  system  of  Prison  Discipline,  with  a  view  to  the 
thorough  reformation  thereof,  was  prefaced  by  one  of  the  very  best 
speeches  delivered  this  session.  To  the  disgrace  of  our  precious 
“  representatives”  that  speech  was  delivered  to  a  House  almost  empty, 
an  attempt  indeed  was  made  to  count  out  the  House  while  Mr. 
Pearson  was  speaking,  but  it  being  found  that  a  few  more  than  forty 
members  were  present,  Mr.  Pearson  was  permitted  to  proceed  with 
his  address.  The  member  for  Lambeth  made  a  masterly  but  fright¬ 
ful  revelation  of  the  evils  of  the  present  Prison  system.  He  showed 
that  the  number  of  commitments  and  re-commitments  in  England 
and  Wales,  for  the  trial  of  criminal  charges  had  increased  within  the 
last  forty  years  upwards  of  four  hundred  per  cent,  whilst  the  increase 
of  population  was  only  sixty- five  per  cent;  that  this  increase  was 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  prisoners  enjoyed  comforts  within  the 
gaols  which  the  honest  and  industrious  members  of  their  order  could 
not  obtain  by  hard  work  at  their  ordinary  and  honest  occupations  ; 
that  prisons  were  more  comfortable  places  than  poor-houses,  and 
that  consequently  the  temptation  was  held  out  to  the  unemployed  to 
commit  crime  for  the  sake  of  the  superior  food,  lodging,  &c.,  provided 
for  criminals  ;  that  the  prisons  cost,  on  the  average,  £400,000 
sterling  yearly,  independent  of  the  salaries  of  Governors,  Turnkeys, 
fee.,  fee.,  and  the  enormous  charges  attending  the  trials  of  offenders  ; 
that  the  prisoners  were  at  present  maintained  in  idleness,  or  employed 
at  profitless  labour,  or  ‘at  best’ were  taught  the  trades  of  shoe-makers, 
tailors,  fee.,  which  was  educating  them  to  flood  the  labour-market, 
and  consequently  increase  the  competition  for  employment,  and  add 
to  the  temptations  to  the  commission  of  crime  ;  and  that  these  and 
other  evils  might  be  remedied  by  applying  the  labour  of  prisoners  to 
the  land.  Mr.  Pearson  demonstrated  that  a  thousand  prisoners 
employed  upon  a  thousand  acres  of  land  would  add  to  the  real  wealth 
of  the  country,  maintain  themselves,  provide  funds  for  the  payment 
of  their  governors  and  overlookers,  and  learn  a  healthy  and  moral 
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occupation,  which  could  injure  no  one,  and  would  be  their  own 
salvation  from  crime  and  misery  ;  additional  arrangements  being  made 
to  furnish  them  with  regular  employment  on  the  land  at  the  close  of 
their  several  terms  of  punishment.  In  reply,  Sir  G.  Grey  refused  to 
consent  to  the  appointment  of  the  committee  demanded  by  Mr. 
Pearson.  He  intimated  that  he  had  no  objection  to  an  inquiry,  which 
would  result  in  another  “blue  book but  to  an  inquiry  intended  to 
result  in  a  real  reform  of  the  abuses  exposed  by  Mr.  Pearson  he  was  of 
course  opposed.  Finally  the  debate  was  adjourned,  and  has  not 
since  been  renewed.  We  fear  there  is  no  chance  of  anything  so 
sensible  as  Mr.  Pearson’s  scheme  of  Prison  Reform  being  carried 
through  parliament,  until  that  parliament  itself  is  Radically  Reformed. 

On  the  22nd  of  May  Mr.  T.  D’Enycourt,  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliament.  His  speech  was  as 
fame  as  his  motion  was  indefinite.  Although  professing  a  liking  for 
Triennial  Parliaments,  he  would  agree  to  five  years  if  the  Premier 
would  say  he  considered  that  “a  good  and  wholesome  term.”  But 
Lord  John  Russell  could  not  be  induced  to  say  anything  of  the  kind. 
On  the  contrary  he  protested  against  any  attempt  at  interfering  with 
the  present  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  indulged  not 
a  little  in  the  old  d  ory  cant  concerning  “the  wisdom  of  our  ances¬ 
tors”  as  shown  by  their  adoption  of  the  Septennial  Bill.  The  truth 
being  that  “our  ancestors”  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  sessional,  and 
then  triennial  parliaments,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  making  them 
Septennial ;  that  was  the  work  of  a  set  of  knaves  who  having  been 
elected  for  three  years  voted  possession  of  their  seats  for  seven,  at  the 
same  time  conferring  the  same  unholy  privilege  upon  their  successors. 
Lord  John  dwelt  with  great  complacency  upon  the  peaceful  and 
happy  condition  of  this  country,  contrasted  with  the  tempest-tost 
nations  of  the  continent,  and  avowed  his  resolution  to  “  cling  to  the 
security  and  advantages”  conferred  by  our  “  glorious  institutions.” 
He  was  ably  replied  to  by  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  who  repudiated 
five  years,  as  well  as  seven  years’  parliaments,  and  intimated  that 
even  triennial  parliaments  would  be  too  lengthy  in  duration.  On  a 
division  ministers  were  beaten,  and  the  motion  carried  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  five,  there  being  forty-six  for,  and  forty-one  against.  The 
limes  insolently  intimates  that  a  full  house  will  rescind  the  motion 
by  throwing  out  the  bill.  No  doubt  the  prediction  will  be  verified. 

In  the  session  of  1848  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  Ballot  was 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  eightv-six  to  eighty-one.  That  was  near 
the  close  of  the  session.  On  the  24th  of  May  the  question  was  re- 
intioduced  by  Mr.  Berkeley,  (member  for  Bristol)  who  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  founded  on  last  year’s  resolution.  But  this 
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year  lie  was  not  so  fortunate.  After  a  debate,  in  which  not  one  of  the 
ministers  deigned  to  take  part,  the  motion  was  rejected,  there  being 
for  the  motion  eighty-five,  against  it  one  hundred  and  thirty-six — • 
majority  against  the  Ballot  fifty-one.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
Mr.  Williams,  the  member  lor  Macclesfield,  made  a  pretty  exposure 
of  the  insolent  oppression  exercised  by  noble  lords  and  ladies  over 
the  shopkeepers  of  the  West  of  London,  and  also  of  the  like  tyranny 
practised  by  the  landlords  in  Wales.  These  revelations  of  aristo- 
cratical  iniquity  were  exceeded  by  those  made  by  Mr.  G.  Berkeley 
who  read  a  vast  number  of  letters  from  farmers  and  others  in 
Gloucestershire  exposing  and  bitterly  complaining  of  the  terrorism 
exercised  by  the  Earl  of  Fitzhardinge,  (the  brother  of  Messrs.  H.  and 
G.  Berkeley),  and  praying  that  the  franchise  might  be  taken  from  them 
if  they  were  not  to  have  the  protection  of  the  ballot.  That  protec¬ 
tion  they  will  not  have  until  the  house  is  altogether  reformed. 

We  attach  but  small  importance  to  these  isolated,  and  we  imagine 
not  very  honest  attempts  of  the  bit-by-bit  Reformers  to  win  Short 
Parliaments  and  the  Ballot.  Triennial  elections  and  secret  voting 
would  effect  no  perceptible  improvement  in  the  composition  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  electors  would  certainly  escape  from  the 
tyranny  which  at  present  often  renders  the  possession  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  a  curse  ;  but  what  evidence  is  there  for  believing  that  they 
would  elect  honest  representatives — men  who  would  extend  the 
suffrage  and  legislate  for  the  welfare  of  all  ?  If  the  electors  were 
honest,  they  would  unite  with  the  unenfranchised  classes  to  reform 
the  House  of  Commons  thoroughly  and  radically  through  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  People’s  Charter. 

Before  the  appearance  of  our  next  number  the  question  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  Reform  is  likely  to  be  fully  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Hume’s  motion  for  extending  the  suffrage  to  house¬ 
holders,  and  the  adoption  of  the  ballot,  triennial  parliaments,  and 
a  more  equal  apportionment  of  electors  to  population,  stands  on  the 
notice-book  for  the  fifth  of  June.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford  will  on  that  occasion  move  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Hume’s 
motion  in  favour  of  Universal  Manhood  Suffrage.  Mr.  Feargus 
O’Connor  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  of  moving  a  resolution 
on  the  same  evening,  pledging  the  House  to  adopt  the  principles  of 
the  People’s  Charter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  popular  opinion  will 
be  unmistakably  manifested  in  support  of  Mr.  O’Connor’s  motion. 

“  Out  of  doors  ”  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  has 
taken  a  step  in  advance.  Within  the  last  month  several  public 
meetings,  very  numerously  attended,  have  been  holden  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  other  places  in  favour  of  the  People’s  Charter. 
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The  “  Financial  and  Parliamentary  Reformers  ”  have  also  held  a 
number  of  public  meetings  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  On  the  22nd  of  May  a  large  meeting  assembled  at 
the  London  Tavern,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley. 
Several  other  members  of  Parliament  attended,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  establish  a  Metropolitan  Parliamentary  and  Financial  Refoim  As¬ 
sociation.  We  observe  with  regret  that  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  and 
his  friends  persist  in  their  sectional  movement  for  partial  reform. 
A  great  national  movement  will  be  impossible  without  a  oneness  of 
aim,  and  that  aim  must  include  the  rights,  the  interests,  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  proletarians.  The  masses  who  have  pledged  their 
faith  to  the  Charter  may  not  oppose  the  moderate  reformers,  but  they 
certainly  will  not  join  them  ;  and  most  certainly  the  moderates 
themselves  are  not  strong  enough  to  achieve  the  objects  they  have 
in  view  lacking  the  support  of  the  working  classes.  To  the  prole¬ 
tarians  we  say,  Up  and  work  for  yourselves !  Be  no  longer  the 
scoff  of  Europe.  Show  to  the  heroic  democrats  of  the  Continent 
that  you  too  love  Liberty  and  are  resolved  to  establish  the  Rights 
of  Man — political  and  social.  By  your  past  labours, — by  the  hope 
you  have  to  see  your  children  free, — by  the  sufferings  of  your 
persecuted  advocates, — by  the  memories  of  those  who  have  perished 
in  your  cause, — we  adjure  you  to  cast  off  your  cowardly,  criminal 
apathy,  we  demand  of  you  to  rally  and  struggle  once  more  for 
the  enactment  of 

THE  PEOPLE’S  CHARTER! 

Want  of  space  forbids  us  at  present  writing  at  length  on  the 
condition  of  unhappy,  humiliated  Ireland.  That  country  is  literally 
becoming  a  wilderness.  The  land  is  uncultivated,  the  peasantry  are 
perishing  of  hunger  and  cholera  in  thousands,  the  shopkeepers  of  the 
large  towns  are  ruined,  those  who  have  anything  to  take  them  from 
the  country  are  flying  to  America,  those  who  have  not  remain  to 
hunger  and  die.  The  very  souls  of  that  unhappy  people  seem  to  be 
stricken  with  death.  1  here  is  no  political  movement,  no  resistance 
to  oppression,  not  even  the  courage  which  ofttimes  accompanies 
despair.  The  unhappy  people  die  and  make  no  sign.  Those  in 
whom  survived  the  last  spark  of  Milesian  heroism  are  broken  and 
crushed  -in  dungeons  or  in  exile.  Over  withered  hopes,  broken 
hearts,  spiritless,  hunger-stricken,  dying  masses,  and  over  the  putrid 
corpses  of  famine-slain  myriads,  British  statesmen  may  exultinuly 
proclaim  that  5  : 

“ORDER  REIGNS  IN  IRELAND!” 

I  he  big  British  Empire  has  accomplished  another  “extension” 
by  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub.  “  Annexation,”—”  we  thank  thee 
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Jonathan  for  teaching  us  that  word,”  it  is  so  much  more  polite  than 
robbery,  the  proper  name  for  all  conquests  from  the  days  of  Semi- 
ramis  to  the  present  time.  According  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
Governor-General  of  India,  the  British  are  the  “  mildest  meekest 
men”  this  earth  ever  saw — the  eternal  victims  of  their  love  of  truth 
and  abhorrence  of  violence !  On  the  other  hand,  the  unfortunate 
Sikhs  are  set  forth  as  being  faithless,  bloody,  and  possessed  of  every 
sin  under  the  sun.  What  another  sort  of  picture  we  should  have 
were  the  Sikhs  the  painters  !  The  conquest  of  the  Punjaub  is  now 
added  to  the  gigantic  crimes  of  which  the  history  of  “  our  Indian 
Empire”  is  one  unbroken  series.  Twice  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session,  Mr.  George  Thompson,  M.P.  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  has 
attempted  to  bring  the  Punjaub  question  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  each  occasion  there  has  been  “no 
House”  to  listen  to  him.  The  Whigs  and  Tories  were  determined 
that  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  the  truth  should  not  be  made 
known  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  and  the  pretended  Liberals 
seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  mind,  otherwise  they  would  have 
made  “  a  House.”  Ministers  evidently  desired  to  stave  off  discussion 
until  discussion  would  be  useless.  That  time  has  now  arrived,  and 
perhaps  Mr.  George  Thompson  may  now  obtain  a  hearing.  If  so, 
Ministers  will  tell  him  that  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub  is  un  fait 
accompli,  an  argument  which  will  be  all-sufficient  to  induce  the 
“  hon.  members”  to  refuse  to  entertain  any  motion  Mr.  Thompson 
may  submit  to  them.  When  we  proceed  with  the  laborious  but  most 
necessary  task  of  exposing  the  enormities  of  the  British  system  in  all 
its  ramifications — (a  work  we  purpose  to  perform  in  the  future  num¬ 
bers  of  this  publication) — the  rise  and  progress  of  “  our  Indian  Em¬ 
pire”  shall  be  done  justice  to.  For  the  present,  we  can  only  record 
our  humble  but  earnest  protest  against  this  new  act  of  spoliation  per¬ 
petrated  in  the  name  of  England,  but  not  by  the  English  people  ; 
perpetrated  for  the  “  benefit”  of  those  aristocratic  plunderers  who 
monopolise  the  fruits  of  every  conquest,  and  usurp  possession  of 
every  colony  and  conquered  state,  as  they  have  monopolised  and 
usurped  everything  valuable  in  this  island — land,  mines,  fisheries ; 
and  every  description  of  property  produced,  but  not  enjoyed  by  the 
wronged  and  cheated  Proletarians. 

Considerable  uproar  prevails  in  Canada.  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  April  serious  riots  broke  out  at  Montreal.  Lord  Elgin  was  pelted 
with  stones  and  rotten  eggs,  and  the  Parliament  House  given  to  the 
flames.  The  report  of  these  riotous  proceedings  appeared  in  the 
daily  papers  under  the  exciting  heading  of  “  Insurrection  in  Canada. 
But  the  riot  was  not  an  insurrection,  nor  was  it  dignified  by  the 
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rioters  contending  for  any  of  those  great  principles  of  political  and 
social  justice  which  have  crowned  with  a  holy  halo  the  insurrections 
of  the  European  democrats.  Insensate  passions  and  grovelling 
hatreds  animated  the  rioters  of  Montreal,  whose  exploits  will  rank  in 
history  with  the  “Lord  George  Gordon  riots,”  and  the  burning  of 
Priestly’s  house  by  the  Birmingham  Church-and-King  mob.  Since 
the  union  of  the  two  provinces,  the  French  Canadians  have  been  in 
the  ascendant.  The  old  Tory  party  ousted  from  office  have  parted 
with  their  ancient  “  loyalty,”  and  have  become  all  but  rebels.  A 
bill  to  compensate  by  a  Treasury  grant  persons  who  had  sustained 
losses  during  the  outbreak  in  1837  had  passed  both  branches  of  the 
Canadian  legislature,  in  spite  of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  old 
Tory  party,  who  saw  in  it,  as  they  pretended,  a  measure  to  reward 
“  rebels”  for  their  “  rebellion.”  The  Governor-General’s  sanction  of 
this  bill  was  the  pretext  for  the  rioting,  in  which  “  her  Majesty’s 
representative”  had  a  narrow  escape  of  suffering  a  second  edition  of 
St.  Stephen’s  martyrdom,  and  in  which  the  Parliament  House  was 
set  fire  to  and  entirely  consumed,  together  with  the  valuable  library, 
public  archives,  &c.  &c.  This  was  the  work  not  of  Red  Republicans, 
but  of  Tory  Loyalists  and  Orange  mobs.  A  war  of  races,  and  annex¬ 
ation  of  the  Canadas  to  the  United  States  are  the  doctrines  now  being 
preached  by  the  old  monopolists,  who  are  furious  at  being  deprived 
of  the  power  of  governing  Canada  for  their  own  exclusive  advantage. 
Neither  with  them  nor  their  cause  have  we  an  atom  of  sympathy.  ° 

Our  comments  on  British  affairs  have  so  far  trespassed  on  our 
very  limited  space  that  we  find  ourselves  compelled  on  this  occasion 
to  take  but  a  cursory  glance  at  Foreign  Affairs.  In  future  more 
space  will  be  devoted  to  the  politics  and  history  of 

CONTINENTAL  EUROPE. 

Of  all  the  events  of  the  eventful  Month  of  May,  1849,  the  French 
General  Election  of  Representatives  to  the  first  Assembly  called  together 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  promises  to  be  in  its  con¬ 
sequences  the  most  important  to  Europe.  The  risings  in  Germany,  tire 
gallant  defence  of  Home,  and  the  glorious  victories  of  the  heroic  Hunca- 
rnrns  though  of  vast  interest  to  mankind,  still  must  be  regarded  as°of 
secondary  importance  compared  with  the  elections  of  the  13th  and  14th 
of  May  Roman  virtue  and  Hungarian  valour  though  efficient  to  ob¬ 
struct  die  march  of  the  forces  of  Reaction,  might  of  themselves  be  found 
inefficient  to  complete  the  final  overthrow  of  Tyranny.  But  to  the  new 
Legislative  Assembly  we  look  forward  with  hope— hope  that  it  will  give 
the  signal  for  that  sublime  combat  between  the  peoples  of  Europe  on  the 
one  hand,  and  all  the  European  tyrants  on  the  other,  the  result  of  which 
cannot  Fail  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  oppressors,  and  final  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  oppressed. 
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For  some  time  before  the  election,  the  London  journals  confidently 
predicted  the  complete  triumph  of  the  reactionnaires.  According  to 
their  mendacious  (Paris)  correspondents,  “  a  Republican  Assembly  not 
containing  even  a  solitary  Republican”  was  to  be  the  result  of  the  appeal 
to  the  electors.  The  enemies  of  Democracy,  the  sham  Republican 
ministers  of  President  Buonaparte,  the  ex-courtiers  of  Louis  Philippe, 
did  their  best  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  the  London  Press-gang’s  pre¬ 
diction.  A  war  to  the  death  was  commenced  against  the  Red  Republican 
and  Socialist  journals.  The  Peuple  and  the  Revolution  were  seized  al¬ 
most  daily.  Prosecution  followed  prosecution,  and  fine  after  fine  amount¬ 
ing  to  positive  confiscation ;  whilst  years  upon  years  of  imprisonment 
was  the  doom  of  the  several  conductors  of  those  journals,  whenever  they 
exposed  with  more  than  ordinary  energy  the  crimes  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic.  At  the  same  time  the  conspirators  of  the  Rue  de  Poitiers 
collected  an  enormous  subscription  with  which  they  flooded  the  capital 
and  the  departments  with  very  cheap,  and  even  gratuitous  journals,  and 
pamphlets,  in  which  the  Republic  and  the  Republicans  were  calumniated 
without  measure,  and  in  which  the  vilest  falsehoods  were  unscrupu¬ 
lously  employed  to  deceive  the  electors  of  the  departments,  with  the  view 
of  inducing  them  to  elect  the  disguised  Royalists,  who  assumed  to  be  the 
exclusive  champions  of  “  order,  property,  and  family.”  Police  agents 
were  set  to  spy  over  the  proceedings  of  the  electors,  and  to  irritate  them 
to  acts  of  violence ;  and  peaceable  meetings  were  dispersed  by  Buona¬ 
parte’s  ruffians  under  circumstances  of  gross  brutality.  This  merciless 
war  induced  the  Socialist  Democrats  to  resolve  to  suspend  all  agitation 
in  the  shape  of  electoral  assemblies;  at  the  same  time  they  declared 
that  “the  people  had  the  right  of  rising  to  defend  themselves,  but  they 
were  not  obliged  to  chastise  provocation  at  the  hour  that  might  suit 
the  provoker.  They  would  choose  their  day  and  their  arms!" 

The  Socialist  Democrats  had  included  in  their  list  of  twenty-eight 
candidates  for  the  Department  of  the  Seine  two  soldiers  of  the  line  :  Ser¬ 
geant  Major  Boichot  and  Sergeant  Ratier.  Buonaparte’s  vile  ministers 
determined  to  punish  Boichot  for  his  candidature.  He  was  arrested. 
His  comrades  mutinied.  Boichot  was  then  removed  to  Vincennes,  and 
his  regiment  sent  out  of  Paris  for  the  crime  of  sympathizing  with  their 
officer,  and  declaring  thier  resolution  to  stand  by  the  Democratic  and  So¬ 
cial  Republic.  Every  succeeding  day  brought  new  manifestations  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  Red  Republicanism  in  the  army,  and  in  spite  of  their 
vauntings  the  moderates  began  to  tremble  for  the  issue  of  the  elections. 

The  result  shows  they  had  reason  for  their  fears.  Ten  Socialists  and 
Red  Republicans  were  elected  for  Paris,  including  the  two  military  can¬ 
didates.  Ledru  Rollin,  the  orator  of  the  Democracy,  was  second  on  the 
list  of  the  returned  candidates  ;  Lagrange,  the  hero  of  the  barricades, 
came  next;  then  followed  the  brave  Sergeant-Major  Boichot,  who  re¬ 
ceived  upwards  of  three  thousand  votes  more  than  was  received  by 
General  Bedau,  upwards  of  six  thousand  more  than  was  received  by 
General  Lamoriciere,  and  upwards  of  sixteen  thousand  more  than  was 
received  by  General  Cavaignac,  “  the  Saviour  of  Paris,” — otherwise  the 
butcherof  the  heroic  insurgents  of  June.  Sergeant  Ratier  was  also  elected 
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Altogether,  between  two  hundred,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Red 
Republicans  and  Socialists  have  been  elected  to  the  new  Assembly.  The 
Mountainists  will  number  about  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature — that  is  about  treble  their  number  in  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

We  have  to  lament  the  exclusion  of  some  of  the  friends  of  the  people, 
particularly  Proudhon,  and  that  veteran  of  the  Revolutionary  cause, 
Audry  de  Puyraveau.  Proudhon’s  non-election  we  impute  to  the 
general  belief  that  if  elected  he  could  not  take  his  seat  in  consequence 
of  the  sentence  of  three  years’  imprisonment  which  is  hanging  over  his 
head.  Ledru  Rollin  has  been  elected  for  five  departments.  The  double 
returns  will  occasion  new  elections,  and  these  can  hardly  fail  to  rpsult  in 
a  further  addition  to  the  Mountain. 

We  rejoice  over  the  downfall  of  the  shams  who  sat  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  The  “  Marquis  de  la  llepublique,” — the  traitor  Marrast,  has 
been  rejected;  so  have  those  trimmers  and  betrayers  Marie,  Senard, 
Gamier  Pages,  Goudchaux,  Recurt,  Pastide,  Trelat,  Pagnerre,  and  last, 
not  least,  LAMARTINE!  The  elected  of  five  millions  in  May,  184$, 
can  no  where  find  a  constituency  in  1849.  Hurrah  !  So  perish  all 
traitors,  talkers,  and  trimmers.  Lamartine  might  have  been  the  greatest 
man  of  these  times,  the  deliverer  of  the  proletarians,  the  founder  of  his 
country’s  lasting  happiness,  and  the  saviour  of  Europe.  But  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  be  the  tool  and  slave  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  he  has  his  reward. 

“  One  step  into  the  right  had  made 
This  man  the  Washington  of  States  betray’d, 

One  step  into  the  wrong  has  given 

His  name  ajest  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven.” 

The  result  of  the  elections  so  opposite  to  that  predicted  by  “  our  own 
correspondents’'  has  thrown  the  London  press-gang  into  convulsions  of 
rage  and  despair.  The  limes  admits  that  “the  counter-revolutionary 
party  has  been  signally  defeated,  and  sings  a  most  doleful  jeremiad  in 
anticipation  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Red  Republic.  The  Globe  anti¬ 
cipates  the  immediate  renewal  of  the  days  of  ’93,  and  a  fierce  and 
bloody  war  ofFrench  democracy  against  all  the  governments  of  Europe. 
'1  he  Chronicle  affects  to  be  not  so  discouraged,  but  warns  the  French 
Moderates  that  they  must  no  longer  try  to  put  down  Socialism  and  Red 
Republicanism  by  the  sword ;  instead  of  force  they  must  try  fraud — 
“  the  institution  of  a  Propaganda  for  the  dissemination  of  economical 
knowledge;”  that  is  the  dissemination  of  falsehood  and  Malthusian 
sophistry. 

1  he  grand  feature  of  the  French  elections  is  the  part  taken  by  the 
Army.  The  majority  of  the  soldiers  voted  for  the  Red  Republican 
candidates.  1  hey  have  declared  their  sympathy  with  the  Democratic 
and  Social  Republic,  and  henceforth  counter-revolution  is  impossible. 
It  is  true  that  the  intriguers,  schemers,  and  disguised  royalists  will  com- 
majority  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  but  the  minority  possess 
the  all-daring  virtue  of  energy,  they  are  backed  by  all  thinking  and  honest 
rienchmen,  and  are  sure  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Army.  A  mighty 
futuie  is  about  to  open.  The  liberticide  expedition  to  Italy  will  be  re¬ 
called  or  its  mission  entirely  changed  from  that  originally  designed  by 
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its  projectors.  The  Republicans  of  Germany  will  be  supported  by  their 
French  brethren.  The  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  the  Russian  Autocrat 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  chivalrous  sons  of  France,  and  the  flag  ol  the 
Rad  Republic  will  be  victorious  throughout  Europe,  because  it  is  the  flag 
of  hope  to  the  nations,  and  of  doom  to  their  tyrants.  Honour  to  the 
French  Democrats!  Honour  to  the  French  Army! 

Vive  la  Republique  Democratique  et  Sociale ! 

The  German  kings  and  princes — gore-dyed  with  the  blood  of  their 
“subjects,”  —  are  labouring  hard  for  the  establishment  of  the  Red 
Republic.  The  thrice-perjured  king  of  Prussia  is  determined  to  earn 
for  himself  the  title  of  “  Most  Infamous.”  On  the  27th  of  April,  thc- 
Prussian  Chamber  of  Representatives  was  dissolved,  and  the  same 
evening,  crowds  having  collected  in  the  streets,  the  people  were  fired  on 
and  mercilessly  butchered.  From  that  time  martial  law  has  been  the 
only  law  throughout  Prussia,  arrests  are  continually  taking  place,  and 
the  prisons  are  crowded.  Early  in  May,  insurrections  broke  out  in  the 
Rhine  provinces.  In  some  of  the  insurgent  towns,  the  patriots  have 
been  put  down,  in  others  they  have  been  sold  by  the  burgeoisie,  and  in 
others  they  yet  maintain  their  stand. 

That  admirable  journal  the  New  Rhenish  Gazette ,  has  been  forcibly 
suppressed,  and  its  chief  editor,  Dr.  Marx,  expelled  from  Cologne.  The 
last  number  of  the  Gazette  appeared  on  the  1 9th  of  May,  printed  in  red 
ink  ;  it  proclaimed  in  every  line  “war  to  the  knife  ”  against  his  Prus¬ 
sian  kingship,  and  all  the  oppressors  and  betrayers  of  the  German 
people. 

The  refusal  by  the  King  of  Prussia  of  the  Imperial  Crown,  tendered 
to  him  by  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  was  followed  up  by  the  said 
King  ordering  the  Prussian  deputies  to  leave  that  assembly,  and  also  by 
a  declaration  of  his  determination  to  put  an  end  to  the  revolution  in 
Germany,  by  putting  down  the  democrats.  In  the  first  week  of  May,  a 
formidable  insurrection  exploded  at  Dresden,"  in  consequence  of  the 
King  of  Saxony’s  refusal  to  accept  the  German  Constitution  promulgated 
by  the  Frankfort  Parliament.  The  people  fought  during  seven  days, 
and  would  have  been  victorious,  but  for  the  intervention  of  Prussian 
troops,  by  whose  aid  the  Saxon  King  won  a  dear-bought  victory.  The 
royal  homicides  butchered  the  defeated  democrats,  whether  armed  or 
unarmed,  wherever  they  found  them.  They  even  bursr  into  hotels  and 
private  houses,  and  in  many  instances,  slew  the  whole  of  the  inmates. 

The  London  papers  state  that  the  King  of  Saxony  is  lying  dangerously 
ill  of  a  nervous  fever,  in  consequence  of  these  events.  Earnestly  we 
pray  for  his  recovery.  We  pray  he  mav  live  to  meet  the  solemn  judg¬ 
ment  his  crimes  so  ioudly  call  for.  If,  hitherto,  “  one  murder”  has  made 
the  “villain,”  “millions  the  hero,”  kings  must  be  taught  that  that  system 
will  be  endured  no  longer.  More  than  the  destruction  of  the  lives  of 
the  martyred  democrats,  we  deplore  the  arrest  af  the  Russian  patriot 
Bakounine,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Insurrection.  Of  course  he  will  :>e 
handed  over  to  Nicholas,  who  will  condemn  his  victim  to  the  doom  of 
Konarski — death  by  slow  torture  !  In  the  course  of  May,  the  insurrec¬ 
tionary  movement  extended  through  Silesia.  Westphalia,  Rhenish 
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Bavaria,  and  Baden-  In  the  two  latter  countries  the  soldiers  passed  over 
to  the  people.  In  Baden,  the  German  Republic  has  been  proclaimed, 
and  a  large  army  is  being  organized  for  its  defence.  The  selfishness  of 
the  bourgeoisie  has  hitherto  prevented  a  thorough  revolution  in  Germany. 
While  desirous  of  making  the  kings  subservient  to  their  rule— still  more 
anxious  are  they  to  keep  the  proletarians  in  a  state  of  political  and 
social  slavery.  The  misfortunes  of  Germany  have  been  caused  not  so 
much  hy  the  faithless  King  of  Prussia,  as  by  the  treacherous  majority 
— the  worthy  representatives  of  the  German  bourgeoisie — in  the  Frank¬ 
fort  Parliament.  We  trust,  that  henceforth,  the  German  proletarians 
will  refuse  to  be  led  hy  the  projitocracy,  who  have  always  deceived 
them. 

“  In  labour's  swords,  and  labour's  ranks, 

“  The  only  hope  of  freedom  dwells.” 

The  gallant  defence  of  Rome  against  the  piratical  invasion  of  the 
French,  reflects  glory  upon  the  Roman  people,  and  corresponding  dis¬ 
grace  upon  France.  Up  to  the  moment  of  going  to  press  the  final 
intentions  of  the  French  remain  unknown.  It  is  evident  the  French 
soldiers  would  much  rather  fraternise  with  the  Romans  then  fight  against 
them;  it  is  also  evident  that  the  people  of  France  repudiate  the  policy 
of  President  Buonaparte.  That  miserable  adventurer  has  pronounced 
his  own  doom.  The  tool — we  believe,  the  bought  tool — of  the  confed¬ 
erated  tyrants  of  Europe  he  will  share  the  doom  of  his  masters.  Bologna 
has  succumbed  to  the  Austrians  after  a  frightful  bombardment.  Its 
inhabitants — men,  women,  and  children  fought  with  desperate  courage. 
But  in  vain.  Their  doom  was  massacre. — Wholesale  pitiless  murder.  The 
keys  of  the  city  have  been  sent  to  the  Pope.  Those  keys  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  virtuous  and  heroic  Bolognese  will  open  for  that  holy 
hypocrite  the  gates  of  perdition.  Leghorn  has  also  fallen  and  its  patriots 
have  been  ruthlessly  massacred.  The  governments  of  England  and 
France  have  earned  the  execrations  of  mankind  for  permitting  these 
atrocities  of  the  savage  Austrians.  Amongst  the  Leghorn  victims  were 
many  French  Democrats  whose  blood  cries  to  their  countrymen  for 
vengeance. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  Hungary  declared  her  independence  of  Austria, 
setting  forth  (in.  the  Declaration  of  Independence)  that  the  House  of 
Hapsburg-Lorraine,  through  its  treachery,  perjury,  and  employment  of 
armed  force  against  the  Hungarian  nation,  had  forfeited,  and  was  forever 
excluded  from  the  sovereignty  of  Hungary.  Kossuth  was  appointed 
Provisional  President  of  the  Hungarian  Commonwealth,  which  will  be 
constituted  a  Democratic  Republic.  Bern,  Georgey,  Dembinski,  and 
the  other  Hungarian  chiefs  continue  to  defeat  the  Austrians,  and  are 
quite  prepared  to  favour  the  Russians  in  the  like  manner.  Indeed, 
while  we  write  we  have  information,  which,  however,  needs  confirmation! 
that  the  Hungarians  have  not  only  taken  Buda  by  storm  from  the 
Austrians,  hut  have  also  defeated  the  Russians  in  two  battles,  and  forced 
the  barbarians  hack  upon  Cracow.  The  Poles  are  flocking  to  the  Hun¬ 
garian  standard,  and.  the  universal  rising  of  that  gallant  people  is  an 
event  which  may  not  improbably  occur  before  the  appearance  of  our  next 
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number.  Bern  has  appealed  to  his  countrymen  to  raise  their  own 
banner,  and  to  strike  another  and  a  successful  blow  for  Poland.  The 
glorious  Poles  have  heard  his  voice  and 

“  Sarmatia’s  on  her  way ; 

To  take  her  stand, 

And  wield  her  brand, 

As  in  the  ancient  day.” 


LOUIS  BLANC  TO  ARMAND  BARBES. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  for  insertion  in  the  Democratic 
Review.  We  are  informed  that  a  copy  appeared  in  the  country  edition 
of  a  late  number  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch  ;  but  we  are  sure  our  readers 
will  consider  that  the  admirable  sentiments  it  contains  are  most 
appropriate  to  this  work. 

“  Mr  Dear  Barbes, — Most  generous  of  friends,  and  best  of  men  ! 
Again,  then,  you  are  cast  into  prison,  in  the  name  of  that  Republic 
which  your  unconquerable  soul,  thirsting  for  justice,  has  so  valiantly 
served  !  Alas  !  where  is  the  Republican  (worthy  the  name)  who  does 
not  feel  his  heart  swell  with  grief  at  the  thought  of  all  you  are  again 
to  endure  after  suffering  so  much  ? 

“  I  will  not  speak  here  of  the  Court  at  Bourges;  it  has  condemned 
you  for  the  15th  of  May.  In  the  eyes  of  the  royalists  your  crime  is  your 
whole  life. 

“  Because  you  have  disdainfully  passed  by  their  lying  oracles,  and 
their  idols  of  clay  ;  because,  in  your  generous  spiritualism,  you,  unlike 
the  gloomy  philosopher,  refused  to  believe  that  millions  of  human 
beings  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  prosperity  of  a  few,  even  as  millions  of 
acorns  are  sacrificed  for  the  splendour  of  the  oak  ;  because,  saying  with 
Pascal,  that  “  humanity  is  a  man  who  lives  for  ever,  and  learns  unceas¬ 
ingly,”  you  have  believed  in  the  dogma  of  the  homogeneousness  of 
human  existences  and  cares ;  because  you  have  fervently  held  the 
sublime  faith  that  truth  and  justice  alone  are  immortal,  that  injustice  is 
unstable,  that  ignorance  and  falsehood  may  be  dethroned,  misery 
destroyed,  and  evil  overcome  ;  because,  for  the  sake  of  the  people  whom 
you  love,  and  for  whom  you  demand  the  right  of  happiness,  as  well  as  to 
the  Sun’s  light,  you  have  offered  up  a  sacrifice,  your  youth,  your  fortune, 
your  liberty,  and  your  life ;  and,  Christian  amidst  a  heathen  society, 
have  shewn  yourself  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus  our  Master — therefore  have 
they  cursed  you,  therefore  are  you  condemned. 

“But,  Heaven  be  thanked,  men  destined  to  a  great  mission  are  created 
with  the  qualities  necessary  for  its  fulfilment.  God  in  assigning  to  you 
the  sacred  role  of  devotedness,  has  given  you  constancy,  serenity,  and 
strength.  He  has  placed  within  you  a  principle  of  enthusiasm  too  exalted 
to  be  chilled  by  our  enemies.  To  shake  you  by  calumny — to  humiliate 
you  by  inflicting  upon  you  the  penalty  of  thieves  and  assassins — to 
irritate  or  even  to  distress  you  by  threats  of  the  galleys  and  the 
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executioner — this  has  been  beyond  their  power.  How  superior  are  you  to 
those  who  oppress  you — you,  whom  they  can  kill,  but  can  never  dismay ! 

“When  dragged  before  the  Tribunal  of  Paris,  in  June,  1839,  your 
attitude  was  the  same  that  it  has  been  before  this  Court ;  your  answer 
to  your  interrogators  was  this: — ‘When  the  Indian  is  conquered  and 
the  chances  of  war  have  thrown  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  ;  he 
seeks  not  to  defend  himself,  he  utters  no  useless  words,  he  submits,  and 
offers  his  head  to  the  scalping-knife.’  And  when,  the  next  day,  Monsieur 
Pasquier  did  not  blush  to  say  that  you  were  right  in  comparing  yourself 
to  a  savage,  you  answered  him — ‘  The  worst  savage  is  not  he  who  offers 
his  head  to  the  knife,  but  he  who  uses  it.’ 

“  At  mid-day,  on  the  13th  of  June,  3,000  Students  assembled  on  the 
Place  Vendoine,  and  took  the  way  to  the  Chancellerie.  They  proceeded 
gravely,  bareheaded,  and  in  silence,  with  the  manner  and  bearing  of  a 
solemn  funeral.  It  was  for  you,  my  dear  Barbes,  that  they  came — for 
you  had  bem  condemned  to  death.  Never  had  Paris  presented  such  a 
spectacle  of  consternation.  The  workshops  were  abandoned,  the  suburbs 
deserted,  the  public  squares  and  streets  were  silent — the  people  were 
sunk  in  the  deepest  grief. 

“Yet,  meanwhile,  on  the  eve  of  ascending  the  scaffold,  were  in 
thought  only  with  your  friends,  with  your  party,  with  France ! 

“  Put  as  noble  examples  were  still  needed,  as  the  people  had  n#tyet 
been  sufficiently  benefited  by  your  sufferings, — death  was  not  for  you — 
a  commutation  of  your  sentence  was  granted  to  mourning  Paris ;  the 
Monarchical  dungcns  still  enclosed  you;  and  afterwards,  in  the  very 
palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  wherein  you  were  condemned,  and  from 
which  your  judges  had  since  been  driven  by  an  avenging  Providence, 
it  was  granted  to  Albert  and  me  to  receive  you  ;  your  countenance 
changed  by  10  years  of  suffering,  but  the  lustre  still  on  your  forehead 
and  your  eye  still  full  of  fire  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  triumphant 
people. 

“  I  he  sun  of  those  great  days  will  shine  again.  Aye,  let  our  enemies 
give  the  name  of  madness  to  your  enlightened  magnanimity;  injustice, 
oppression,  falsehood,  and  evil — these  are  the  true  madness.  And  they 
would  have  already  discovered  this,  were  it  possible  for  madness  to  re¬ 
cognize  itself ;  for  what  wretchedness  can  compare  to  theirs,  who  have 
with  them  but  tne  army,*  and  against  them  their  conscience.  Are  they 
not  in  continual  dread  of  the  possible  outbreaks  of  poverty  ?  And  amid 
the  phantoms  evoked  by  their  terror,  is  there  not  one  that  for  ever  and 
ever  appears  before  them,  which  seeks  for  bread,  and  finds  but  a  musket. 
Is  not  to-morrow  the  word  of  our  hope,  the  word  of  their  fear? 

“  That  which  distinguishes  our  age  from  those  which  have  preceded  it, 
and  gives  it  its  historical  originality,  is  the  character  of  strength  and 
universality  which  now  marks  doctrines  that  were  formerly  only  held  by 

*  Since  the  above  letter  was  written  the  elections  have  shown  the 
army  to  be  not  on  the  side  of  “  our  enemies.”  By  their  votes  the  French 
soldiers  have  declared  themselves  on  the  side  of  Barbas,  Louis  Blanc, 
and  the  Proletarians.  EDi  jy,  r, 
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a  few  thinkers,  melancholy  philosophers,  unrecognised  tribunes,  or  sects 
rapidly  stifled,  like  the  first  Christians— the  only  true  Christians !  The 
thinker,  the  philosopher,  the  tribune,  who,  in  the  present  day,  represents 
the  imperishable  tradition  of  fraternal  equality,  is  named,  in  France — the 
People!  To  contain  it,  prisons  are  too  narrow.  Our  triumph  is  certain. 

“  Oh,  my  dear  Barbes  !  did  you  but  know  how  doubly  sweet  and  pre¬ 
cious  this  conviction  is  rendered  by  the  affection  I  feel  for  you !  I  know 
that  your  Faith,  professed  in  your  sublime  speech  before  the  tribunal  at 
Bourges,  is  to  you  a  source  of  ineffable  consolation,  that  it  is  that  which 
raises  you  so  far  above  the  mass  of  mankind  ;  that  it  is  that  Faith  which 
renders  you  invincible  in  suffering;  for  God  has  fashioned  you  of  the 
nature  of  heroes,  of  the  nature  of  martyrs,  and  I  know  your  heart. 

“  LOUIS  BLANC.” 


LITERATURE, 

AMERICA. 

A  Tour  in  the  United  States.  By  Archibald  Prentice.  London :  J. 

Johnson,  5,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill ;  Manchester:  T.  Johnson,  10, 

Market  Street. 

Of  recently  published  works,  the  most  valuable  include  three  on 
America  ; — the  work  above  named ;  a  volume  published  by  Mr.  Effing¬ 
ham  Wilson,  entitled  “  America  compared  with  England and  Mackay’s 
“  Western  World  ’’  The  latter  an  expensive  work  in  three  volumns, 
published  by  Mr.  Bentley,  has  been  pronounced  by  the  Spectator  “the 
most  complete  and  informing  picture  of  America  that  has  appeared.” 
It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  so  valuable  a  work  should  be  placed  by  its 
price  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work 
before  us  is  remarkably  cheap.  A  handsome  volume  (Royal  32mo.) 
of  220  pages,  bound  in  red  cloth  with  gilt  decorations  for  One  ShiL- 
likg,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  of  the  many  cheap  works  which  have  lately 
issued  from  the  press. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  well  known  to  our  Northern  readers 
as  a  leading  member  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law-League,  and  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Manchester  Times.  A  twelvemonth  has  barely  elapsed  since 
Mr.  Prentice  sailed  from  England  to  New  York,  so  that  what  he  narrates 
of  the  United  States  is  founded  on  the  latest  observations  of  that  eountry, 
its  inhabitants,  and  institutions. 

Mr.  Prentice  was  informed  by  two  of  his  fellow  voyagers  :  a  Virginia 
whig  and  a  New  York  Democrat,  that  the  British  colony  of  Halifax 
was,  thanks  to  the  withering  influence  of  British  rule — a  wretched  place, 
compared  with  New  York.  Their  statement  was  confirmed  by  a 
“  Britisher,”  who  added  the  following  account  of 

BRITISH  MIIRULB. 

“  We  took  on  board  a  Scotch  gentleman  from  Cape  Breton,  who  confirmed 
what  had  been  stated  by  the  Americans,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  colony. 
That  island,  now  attached  to  Nova  Scotia,  abounds  in  minerals,  but  they  are 
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a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  Rundell  and  Bridges,  of  London,  handed  over  to 
them  in  part  payment  of  a  debt,  which  was  owing  to  them  by  the  late  Duke 
of  York!” 

Reflect  on  the  infamy  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  an  entire  colony — 
including  one  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles  of  workable  Coal-field — 
being  handed  over  to  a  couple  of  London  shopocrats,  in  “consideration” 
of  the  debts  due  to  them  by  a  royal  swindler ! 

New  York  is  a  great  city,  and  is  daily  becoming  greater.  In  1845 
the  population  was  370,000,  and  that  ofits  suburban  appendage,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  60,000.  At  the  previous  ratio  of  increase,  the  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  will  exceed  half  a  million  in  1850.  It  claims  to  be  the  fifth  in  the 
rank  of  great  commercial  cities,  and  Mr.  Prentice  predicts  that  it  will 
become  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  not  so  much  an  American  city 
as  Cosmopolitan.  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  German,  and  French  names 
abound  in  the  directory  and  on  the  sign  boards.  The  houses  are  gene¬ 
rally  large  and  handsome,  and  the  shops,  or  “stores’’  magnificent,  far 
surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  in  the  “  old  country.”  But 
Mr.  Prentice  admits  the  existence  ot  misery — “much  misery” — by  the 
side  of  this  magnificence,  but  which  he  imputes  to  the  improvident  and 
drinking  habits  of  the  unfortunate — chiefly  immigrants.  Of  course  Mr. 
Prentice  cannot  see  that  the  misery  of  the  multitude  ever  has  accom¬ 
panied  and  ever  will  accompany  the  magnificence  of  the  rent-consuming, 
and  profit-mongering  classes. 

Baltimore  possesses  the  most  magnificent  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Washington  to  be  found  in  the  Union; — a  column  of  white  marble  160 
feet  in  height.  Yet  Baltimore,  with  its  hero-worship  of  Washington  the 
liberator,  is  a  slave  city  ! 

Mr.  Prentice  misses  no  opportunity  of  censuring  the  slave-system. 
Writing  at  Louisville,  he  thus  comments  on,  and  denounces 

SLAVERY. 

We  were  now  to  be  a  week  in  a  slave  state.  There  were  slaves  in  the  fields, 
slaves  in  the  stores,  slaves  in  the  houses,  and  the  children  of  slaves  in  the 
streets,  of  every  variety  of  indicated  intelligence,  from  the  miserable -looking 
wretch,  apparently  of  the  very  lowest  degree  of  human  intellect,  to  him  who 
possessed  the  European  thoughtful  cast  of  countenance.  I  did  not  wonder 
that,  self-interest  and  the  prevailing  habit  of  thinking  considered,  the  one 
was  believed  to  be  an  inferior  race,  born  to  do  the  work  of  the  dominant 
whites  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  look  on  the  other  without  astonishment  that 
he  should  be  considered  as  of  an  unimprovable  race,  and  without  deep  sympa¬ 
thy  for  the  degradation  to  which  he  is  condemned.  1  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  one  little  girl,  who  had  a  beautifully-formed  head,  and 
whose  large  mild  eye  looked  appealingly  to  me,  when  I  gazed  upon  her,  and, 
when  I  smiled,  the  bright  sunny  beam  of  intelligence  that  passed  over  her 
dark  countenance  showed  that  cultivation  alone  was  wanted  to  develop  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  We  saw  slavery  in  its  mildest  form.  There 
was  not  labour  in  the  cane-brake,  under  an  almost  vertical  sun ;  in  a  wheat¬ 
growing  and  grazing  country  there  was  the  assurance  of  abundance  of  food  ; 
and,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  free  state,  there  was  a  public  opinion  re¬ 
pressive  of  open  cruelty.  I  was  told  that  the  poor  creatures  were  happy ;  I 
saw  that  they  were  light-hearted  and  thoughtless ;  but  I  knew  that  there 
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was  a  law  to  prevent  their  discovering  that  they  had  higher  destinies  than 
the  lower  animals  which  shared  their  labours  in  the  field.  I  was  asked  to 
visit  more  southerly  plantations,  that  I  might  see  how  well  the  black  race 
were  kept,  but  I  said  that  I  denied  the  authority  to  keep.  I  saw  with  plea¬ 
sure  that  there  was,  in  the  minds  of  some,  a  lurking  doubt  of  the  justice  of 
holding  fellow-creatures  in  bondage ;  and  I  heard  with  satisfaction  from 
others  an  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  a  great  social  evil,  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  desire  that  is  should  be  removed.  [  could  only  say  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  that  where  there  was  the  will  there  was  the  way. 

Absolute  Universal  Suffrage  exists  only  in  a  very  few  of  the  States. 
Property  qualifications  are  required  in  Connecticut,  Virginia,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  South  Carolina.  Payment  of  certain  taxes  accompany  the  suff¬ 
rage  in  the  great  majority  of  the  States.  In  Maine,  Maryland,  Alabama 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  the 
only  qualifications  demanded  are  those  of  citizenship  (by  birth  or  na¬ 
turalisation),  and  residence  in  the  state,  varying  from  three  to  twelve 
months.  Of  course  in  the  slave-states,  the  bondmen  are  not  permitted 
to  vote.  In  the  state  of  Tfew  York  coloured  persons  may  vote  if  they 
possess  a  freehold  of  250  dollars — a  qualification  which  reflects  no  credit, 
hut  very  much  the  reverse,  on  the  Republicans  of  the  Empire  state. 

Even  with  the  limitations  on  the  suffrage  above  indicated,  there  are 
two  and  half  millions  of  voters  in  a  population  (including  the  slaves) 
of  twenty  millions,  while  in  this  free  country  there  are  fewer  than  one 
million  voters  in  a  population  of  from  twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight 
millions.  Mr.  Prentice  attests  that  the  wide  extension  of  the  Suffrage, 
in  America  works  well.  We  hope  to  see  it  work  much  better  yet.  In 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  (slave-states)  votes  are  given  viva  voce ;  in  all 
the  other  states  the  voting  is  by  Ballot,  and  Mr.  Prentice  heard,  wher¬ 
ever  he  went,  that  the  ballot  does  answer  the  expectations  of  its  advo¬ 
cates  in  this  country.  The  votes  of  public,  decided  politicians  are 
known,  or  rather,  conjectured,  but  how  the  majority  vote  is  not  known. 
On  the  whole  the  ballot  is  regarded  by  the  Americans  as  a  safeguard  they 
would  not  willingly  dispense  with. 

We  request  our  readers  to  “mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest’’  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract : — 

monarchy  and  aristocracy  versus  republicanism. 

“  Let  no  man  from  the  old  country,  of  whatever  amount  of  ability,  at¬ 
tempt  to  defend  its  extravagant  expenditure.  Especially  let  him  avoid  any 
justification  of  the  enormous  expense  of  our  court,  the  great  salaries  of  our 
state  officers,  or  the  cost  of  our  army  with  a  general  for  every  regiment,  and 
our  navy  with  an  admiral  for  every  ship,  or  our  hierarchy  with  its  bishops 
each  receiving  more  “  pay”  than  their  president.  On  such  subjects  the 
citizens  of  the  republic,  he  they  democrats  or  whigs, would  soon  make  him  look 
.«  pretty  considerable  tarnation  small.”  Let  an  Englishman  hold  his  head  as 
high  as  he  likes  on  other  points,  he  is  obliged  to  bend  when  assailed  with  the 
torments  of  ridicule — the  loud  “guffaws,”  of  interminable  laughter — with 
which  he  is  assailed  when  he  tries  to  persuade  them  that  the  Master  of  the 
Buckhounds  is  entitled  to  an  annual  salary  nearly  equal  to  that  on  which  their 
chief  magistrate  maintains  a  decent  dignity.  Lords  of  the  Gold-stick,  and 
Lords  of  the  Bed-chamber,  »o  far  from  exciting  their  reverence  only  excite 
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risibility.  There  is  some  respect  for  our  youthful  and  virtuous  Queen,  but 
the  “  barbaric  pomp’'  with  which  she  is  surrounded  alike  arouses  their 
laughter,  contempt,  and  scorn  ;  and  they  cannot,  for  the  life  of  them  see  any 
reason  why  we  should  give  the  King  of  Hanover  three  times  as  much,  Prince 
Albert  eight  times  as  much,  and  the  Queen  Dowager  nearly  twenty  times  as 
much,  as  they  give  to  the  man  who  fills  the  chair  of  Washington  and  Jeffer¬ 
son.  And  how  they  do  laugh  at  our  Ambassadors,  with  their  large  salaries 
and  splendid  outfits — sent  out  to  dance  attendance  upon  courts  instead  of  prac¬ 
tical  men  whose  business  should  be  to  attend  to  the  great  commercial  interests 
of  their  country ! 

But,  passing  over  the  trappings  of  our  court,  and  the  ineffective  part  of  our 
army  and  navy,  they  point  with  exultation  to  their  superior  economy  in  t>ro- 
curing  the  services  of  able  men  for  indispensable  offices.  Their  President  hag 
.£5208  6s.  8d.  a-year — the  Viceroy  of  Ireland  has  £20,000.  Their  Secretary 
of  State  has  £1250 — our  Home  Secretary  has  £5000.  Their  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  £1250 — our  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  £5000,  with  a 
board  of  well-paid  junior  Lords.  Their  Secretary  ofVVar  has  £1250 — our 
Foreign  Secretary  has  £5000.  and  our  Colonial  Secretary  has  £5000.  Their 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  £1250 — our  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  £4500 
with  a  board  of  well-paid  junior  Lords.  ’ 

They  can  also  obtain  the  services  of  able  lawyers,  as  well  as  able  statesmen’ 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  we  can — cheaper  being  applied  to  quality  as 
well  as  to  price.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  £1041  13s.  4d.  a-year,  and  each  of  the  eight  Associate  Judges  has 
£937  10s. — omr  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  has  £10,000,  and  the 
other  four  Judges  have  £5,500  each — the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Common 
Pleas  has  £8,000,  and  the  four  Judges  have  £5,500  each — the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  has  £7000,  and  the  four  Barons  have  £5,500  each. 
Besides  the  difference  of  incomes,  the  American  judges  retire,  some  at  the 
age  of  60  and  some  70 — our  judges  remain  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  sit  on 
their  benches. 

The  same  economy  prevails  in  the  Judiciary  of  the  different  states.  The 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  and  Superior  Court  of  Connecticut,  has 
£229  3s.  4d.,  and  each  of  the  four  Associate  Judges  has  £218  15s.,  and  I  was 
told  that,  so  highly  is  the  distinction  of  such  appointments  appreciated,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  and  efficient  lawyers.  Compare  their  salaries 
with  those  of  the  chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  England — with  those  for 
instance  of  Mr.  Trafford,  in  Salford,  who  from  the  position  of  a  junior  barris¬ 
ter,  inexperienced  and  almost  briefless,  was  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £800  a 
year,  Compare  the  men  as  well  as  the  salaries.  Compare  the  venerable  Chief 
Justice  Williams,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Salford  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the 
disproportionate  reward  appears  the  more  preposterous.  And  yet  chief  Justice 
Williams  made  no  complaint  of  the  inadequacy  of  remuneration  when  he 
quitted  his  lucrative  profession  for  the  dignity  of  the  bench. 

An  Englishman,  or  a  Canadian  more  English  than  the  English,  will  some¬ 
times  contend  that  when  the  general  taxation  by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment,  and  by  the  government  of  each  particular  State  are  taken  together,  the 
aggregate  will  not  amount  to  much  less  than  the  taxation  of  England  ;  and 
he  will  point,  as  an  instance  of  double  expense,  to  the  salaries  of  the  Governors 
of  some  thirty  different  states.  He  will  sometimes  say  :  “  You  have  not  one 
President,  but  thirty  Presidents.”  Figures  easily  dispose  of  this  appeal  to 
ignorance.  The  Almanac  tells  me  that  the  Governors  of  twenty-nine  states 
have,  on  the  average,  a  lalary  of  £517  each.  I  suspect  that  a  much  larger 
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a6£regate  SUttl  is  paid  to  the  Chaplains  of  County  Jails  in  England  alone.  I 
suspect  that  a  much  larger  sum  is  paid  to  the  County  Jailers,  called  Governors 
in  England  alone.” 

Mr.  Prentice  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Canada,  from  his  notice  of  Toronto 
we  extract  the  following  : — 

AMERICAN  CRITICISM  ON  ENGLISH  FOLLY. 

“  Our  republican  friends  looked  curiously  at  the  house  of  a  real  state-paid 
bishop,  whileome  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Relief  Kirk ;  and  at  real  British 
aoldiers,  a  part  of  our  standing  army.  They  affected  great  forbearance 
towards  us  in  their  comments  upon  these  novelties,  but  I  could  see  that  they 
were  exulting  within  themselves  at  such  proofs  of  British  inferiority,  and  I 
overheard  one  say  to  another,  sotlo  voce,  “  pretty  considerable  tarnation  set  of 
fools,”  which  I  am  afraid  was  intended  to  designate  our  great  and  enlightened 
nation.” 

Mr.  Prentice  is  a  red-hot  free-trader,  no  favourer  of  the  Ten-Hours, 
Bill,  a  “Reformer’’  but  no  Chartist — in  short  a  model  Manchester 
bourgeois.  Neither  his  elass  nor  his  politics  are  regarded  by  us  with 
any  liking,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  his  book  is  pleasantly,  and  we 
believe,  truthfully  written  ;  one  of  the  few  books  worthy  the  perusal  of 
intending  emigrants,  and  of  all  readers  anxious  to  increase  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  country,  climate,  people,  productions,  and  institutions  of  the 
United  States. 


[Desirous  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  Americans  and  their 
institutions,  we  shall  in  our  next  number  review  the  remarkable  work 
published  Mr.  E.  Wilson,  (“  America  compared  with  England"),  pre¬ 
paratory  to  a  series  of  articles  on  the  highly  important  movement  for 
Agrarian  Reform,  commenced  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  promises  to, 
ere  long,  effect  another,  and  glorious  revolution  in  the  States — are  volu¬ 
tion  which  will  complete  the  good  work  commenced  by  the  heroes  and 
legislators  of  ’76.  The  fathers  of  American  freedom  declared — in  the 
teeth  of  scowling  kings — that  “  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal.”  The 
Agrarian  Reformers  are  resolved — in  spite  of  land-robbers,  and  labour- 
robbers,  that  “ALL  MEN  shall  LIVE  Free  and  EQUAL.”] 


Appel  aux  Honnetes  Gens.  Quelques  Pages  D'Histoire  Contemporaine. 
Par  Louis  Blanc.  (Appeal  to  Honest  People.  Some  pages  of  Con¬ 
temporary  History.  By  Louis  Blanc).  Paris:  au  Bureau  Central 
8,  Rue  et  Place  Favart. 

There  is  a  sad  want  of  honest  publishers  in  this  country,  as  proved, 
by  the  fact  that  this  work  has  not  yet  appeared  in  an  English  dress. 
Perhaps  the  fault  does  not  wholly  rest  with  the  distributors  of  intellec¬ 
tual  wealth  ;  perhaps  the  public  even  more  than  the  publishers  are  to 
blame.  If  it  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  the  public  are 
ready  and  willing  to  purchase  works  of  the  character  of  the  one  before 
us,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  publishers  should  risk  the  cost  of 
translation,  and  all  the  heavy  charges  attached  to  printing.  Whatever 
the  cause,  and  no  matter  who  is  to  blame,  the  fact  that  the  writings  of 
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such  men  as  Louis  Blanc,  Proudhon,  Considerant,  Lamennais,  4ce.,  are 
almost,  or  entirely  unknown  in  England,  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted. 
Sound  knowledge  will  make  but  slow  progress  in  this  country  as  long 
as  the  writings  of  the  Continental  Social  Reformers  are  untranslated 
and,  consequently,  unknown  to  the  British  masses. 

This  work  was  published  previous  to  the  late  mock  trials  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans  at  Bourges.  It  sets  forth  the  author’s  reasons  for  refusing  to 
take  his  place  with  the  accused  on  the  occasion  of  that  inquisition ; 
gives  a  true  history  of  the  events  of  the  loth  of  May ;  confutes  the 
accusations  and  slanders  of  enemies  ;  and  reveals  many  striking  and 
important  facts  in  connection  with  the  Revolution. 

After  exposing  the  intrigues  and  cowardice  of  the  “  moderate  Re¬ 
formers” — Odillon  Barrot  and  his  gang — in  the  celebrated  banquet- 
affair,  and  throughout  the  three  glorious  days  of  February,  Citizen  L. 
Blanc  demonstrates  that  the  true  heroes  of  February  fought  for  a  social 
revolution.  In  the  first  days  of  the  Republic,  the  workmen  demanded 
the  creation  of  a  “  Ministry  of  Labour,’’  and  the  “  Organization  of 
Labour”  was  their  constant  cry.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Luxembourg  was  proposed  by  the  crafty  and  traitorous 
majority  in  the  Provisional  Government — a  tub  to  the  whale.  Louis 
Blanc  and  Albert  were  asked  to  preside  over  the  Commission.  At  first, 
seeing  the  inutility  of  a  commission  without  funds,  they  refused  to  act, 
but  subsequently  consented,  hoping  that  ultimately  the  National  Re¬ 
presentation  would  redeem  the  promises  given  by  the  Provisional 
government  to  the  heroes  of  the  barricades — a  hope  which  was  bitterly 
disappointed. 

LOUIS  BLANC  AND  ALBERT  AT  THE  LUXEMBOURG, 

“  I  shall  never  forget  with  what  a  profound  and  solemn  impression  I  was 
struck  when,  for  the  first  time,  I  entered  this  empty  palace.  A  single  friend 
accompanied  me,  Albert  T.  Albert,  that  true  man  of  the  people,  whom  the 
revolution  drew  from  the  workshop  of  a  mechanic  to  seat  him  in  the  councils 
of  the  Republic,  and  in  whom  was  found  a  soul  so  lofty  that  change  of  his 
condition  neither  astonished  nor  dazzled  him.  The  halls  of  the  Luxembourg 
were  mournful  and  silent.  An  aristocracy  with  white  locks  were  going  from 
it,  and  it  was  about  to  receive  a  people  in  tatters.  Rude  and  perilous  was 
the  task  that  these  had  there  to  perform.  To  trace  the  expected  routes 
higher,  very  much  higher,  than  the  sphere  of  party  feelings,  viz.,  in  the  serene 
regions  of  intelligence  ;  to  dishonour,  in  the  name  of  good  sense,  and  of  the 
public  good,  the  universal  quarrel  of  interests  and  the  furies  of  antagonism  ; 
to  proclaim  the  principle  of  human  consolidation  ;  to  glorify  association  ; 
to  prove  to  the  powerful  the  folly  of  injustice  ;  to  give  to  the  wretched  by  hope 
the  courage  ol  moderation,  the  heroism  of  patience ;  to  propose  the  happiness 
of  the  people  as  the  end  of  these  revolutions,  which  almost  always  deceive  its 
anger :  to  put  on  their  guard  against  the  agitation  without  ideas  those  whom 
suffering  disposes  for  the  combat ;  the  unfortunate  jades  of  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
volt  ;  those  living  swords  who  are  spurned  from  the  feet,  after  having  been 
used  for  party  purposes  ;  those  victims  of  false  tribunes  and  ambitious  men  : 
in  fine,  on  your  account;  on  the  account  of  all,  to  attack  slavery  under  its 
last  disguise,  which  is  misery.  O  proletarians,  now  become  republicans  !  I 
swear  before  God,  when  1  resolved  to  march  straight  before  me,  I  had  no  other 
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illusion  ;  I  recalled  that  which  Goethe  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Faust :  Whoever 
has  strongly  believed  anything,  and  has  not  had  the  wisdom  to  keep  it  to  himself — 
whoever  has  declared  to  the  people  his  designs  and  his  views,  has  been  at  all 
times  crucified  or  persecuted.  1  knew  that  a  society,  grown  old  in  its  corrup¬ 
tion  and  iniquity,  does  not  right  itself  without  fighting ;  that  a  sick  man  is 
the  morejirritated  at  his  misfortune  as  it  is  depicted  to  hint  in  frightful  colours. 
Besides,  is  it  possible  to  make  one.  step  towards  the  light  without  stepping 
upon  some  serpent  asleep  in  the  shade  ?  My  calumniators !  ah,  I  had  cal¬ 
culated  upon  them  ;  I  braved  them  in  front,  so  that  in  crushing  me,  fortune 
at  least  has  not  astonished  me.” 

The  Luxembourg  delegates — aided  by  their  illustrious  president  and 
incorruptible  vice-president — brought  to  their  work  the  zeal  and  intel¬ 
ligence  of  honest  hearts  and  enlightened  minds ;  and  had  their  sugges¬ 
tions  been  carried  into  effect,  the  tumult  of  the  15th  of  May,  and  the 
terrible  insurrection  of  June,  would  never  have  occurred.  But  the 
Bourgeoise  were  determined  to  oppose  the  march  of  justice,  and  first 
calumny  and  intrigue,  and  then  brute  force  and  persecutions,  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  Proletarians  to  nullify  the  labours 
of  the  friends  of  Industry.  Evil  men  have  triumphed  for  a  time,  but 
the  day  of  their  downfall  approaches — some  have  already  fallen. 

Citizen  Louis  Blanc  says  : 

‘‘  The  tribune  of  the  Luxembourg  is  silent ;  Albert  is  in  prison  ;  I  am  in 
exile.  Victories  of  Pyrrhus!  for  the  work  of  peaceful -organisation  goes  on. 
They  may  indeed  be  able  to  dispute  with  us  the  present,  but  the  future  t” 

The  enemies  of  Louis  Blanc  have  repeatedly  raised  the  false  accusation 
that  the  “  National  Workshops  ”  were  established  by  him,  and  that  the 
scheme  of  the  said  workshops  was  part  and  parcel  of  his  system  for  orga¬ 
nizing  labour.  The  truth  is  that  the  “  workshops”  were  established  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  author  of  this  volume,  and,  indeed, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  for  the  very  purpose  of  working  against  the 
Luxembourg  Commission.  The  “  National  Workshops  ”  were  planned 
and  commenced  by  Marie,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  the  same 
who  afterwards  drove  the  workmen  to  despair  and  a  bloody  death  in  the 
days  of  June.  The  director  of  the  said  workshops,  appointed  by 
Marie,  was  Emile  Thomas,  who  subsequent  to  the  days  of  June  made 
this  declaration : — 

“  I  have  never  spoken  to  M.  Louis  Blanc  in  my  life.  I  do  not  know  him. 
While  I  was  at  the  Atelier  Nationaux  I  have  seen  M.  Marie  every  day — some¬ 
times  twice  a  day.  I  have  never  seen  M.  Louis  Blanc — never  Albert;  nor 
can  it  be  alledged  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  M. 

Louis  Blanc  and  Albert . I  have  always  gone  with  the  mairie  of 

Paris  against  the  influence  of  M.  Ledru  liollin,  Flocon,  and  others.  I  was 
always  in  open  hostility  with  the  Luxembourg  ;  I  combated  openly  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  M.  Louis  Blanc.” 

Marie  and  Emile  Thomas  have  had  their  reward.  The  latter  some 
months  ago  descended  to  his  original  nothingness,  and  Universal  Suf¬ 
frage  has  ousted  the  former  from  the  National  Representation.  The 
next  Assembly,  though  it  will  contain  no  lack  of  knaves,  will  at  least 
be  spared  the  polluting  presence  of  Marie.  But  the  measure  of  retri¬ 
bution  for  him  is  not  yet  filled. 
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The  following  extract— we  are  sorry  we  must  abridge — describes : 

THE  15th  OP  MAY. 

“On  the  14th  vague  rumours  reached  me,  as  they  did  every  one  else,  that 
a  number  of  citizens  purposed  presenting  on  the  following  day  a  petition  in 
favour  of  Poland  to  the  National  Assembly.  The  rumours  did  not  go  beyond 
this — at  least,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, I  heard  of  no  other  intentions.  Of 
the  monstrous  plan  of  invading  and  dissolving  the  Assembly  I  heard  not  a 
word.  Whatever  may  have  been,  however,  the  mainspring  of  the  announced 
demonstration,  it  was  evident  that  it  incurred  the  risk,  in  the  excited  state  of 
the  public  mind,  to  open  the  way  to  re-actionary  attempts,  and  to  provide,  at 
a  latter  period,  dangerous  weapons  for  the  spirit  of  re-action.  This  was 
greatly  to  be  feared,  especially  after  what  we  had  witnessed  on  the  16th  of 
April.  I  feared  this,  and  I  may  add  that  Albert  shared  my  opinion.  On 
communicating  my  apprehensions  to  Barbes,  he  concurred  with  me,  and  he 
left  me  with  the  firm  resolve  to  persuade  as  many  of  his  friends  as  he  could 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  demonstration. 

“  On  the  15th  of  May,  at  the  usual  hour,  I  turned  my  steps  towards  the 
National  Assembly.  Some  of  my  calumniators  have  not  blushed  to  assert 
that  on  the  morning  of  that  unhappy  day  I  went  to  Tortoni’s,  where,  with 
Blanqai,  Barbes,  and  other  leaders,  we  concerted  our  plans — an  odious  false¬ 
hood,  which  I  now  refute. 

“At  the  Assembly,  for  the  sake  of  hearing  better,  I  took  a  seat  on  the 
right  benches,  near  the  tribune,  when  the  distant  hum  of  human  voices  an¬ 
nounced  the  approach  of  a  multitude.  Some  representatives  of  the  people 
entered  precipitately  into  the  chamber;  a  cry  was  raised,  ‘to  your  places!’ 
I  then  took  possession  of  the  seat  reserved  for  me  on  the  benches  of  the  Ex¬ 
treme  Left.  The  muttering  sound  outside  grew  louder.  The  galleries  at 
the  end  of  the  hall  were  now  filled  with  men  of  the  people,  bearing  standards. 
In  a  few  moments  the  doors  were  burst  open  ;  the  crowd  rushed  forward  in 
a  torrent ;  the  men  in  the  galleries  slid  down  the  colonnades  into  the  body 
of  the  hall,  and  the  Assembly  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Cries  and  shouts  of 
every  description  rent  the  air.  The  tumult  was  horrible.  In  the  midst  of 
this  disorder,  the  only  line  of  conduct  I  could  follow  was,  like  my  colleagues, 
to  remain  a  passive  but  horrorstruck  spectator  of  the  invasion  of  a  sanctuary 
which  the  triumph  of  universal  suffrage  should  have  rendered  inviolable— as 
inviolable  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  itself.  Soon,  however— and  there 
are  witnesses  enough  to  testify  the  truth  of  what  I  say — usher  after  usher 
came  to  me  to  inform  me  that  a  dense  multitude  filled  the  court-yard  which 
leads  into  the  Rue  de  Bourgogne,  that  they  clamoured  loudly  for  my  presence, 
threatened  to  force  their  way  into  the  hall,  already  filled  to  suffocation, 
if  I  did  not  appear.  What  was  to  be  done?  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  my 
duty  to  remain  at  my  post  in  the  Assembly,  of  which  T  was  a  member ;  on  the 
other  hand, was  it  not  incurring  a  serious  responsibility  to  refuse  to  move,  when 
my  presence  was  a  means  of  calming  the  agitation  ?  I  refused  for  some  time 
to  stir,  but,  as  the  solicitations  became  more  pressing,  I  resolved  to  consult 
the  wishes  of  the  Assembly.  Mounting  the  President’s  bureau,  I  addressed 
myself  to  Citizen  Buchez,  who  was  already  informed  of  what  was  going  on  by 
one  of  the  ushers,  and  asked  him  whether,  if  by  addressing  the  people  I  could 
be  of  service,  I  was  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Assembly?  Citizen  Bucher 
replied  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  consult  the  Chamber  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  as  his  voice  was  completely  drowned  in  the  tumult.  I  then  said,  ‘In 
the  name  of  the  Assembly,  and  in  your  quality  as  President,  do  you  authorize 
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me  to  interfere?  lie  replied  in  the  affirmative,  in  the  presence  of  Citizen 
Corbon,  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  Standing  on  the  bureau  of  the  secretaries 
i  demanded  ‘silence!’  and  having  obtained  it,  I  took  advantage  of  it — and 
the  Moniteur  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  what  I  am  asserting — to  exhort  the 
people  to  calm  and  moderation,  out  of  respect  to  its  own  sovereignty,  personi¬ 
fied  in  an  assembly  the  result  of  universal  suffrage. 

“  The  tumult  in  the  Hall,  however,  continued,  and  the  agitation  outside 
increased  every  moment.  More  pressing  and  more  anxious  solicitations  were 
now  made  to  me.  Armed  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  Assembly, 
I  advanced  to  one  of  the  windows  which  looks  into  the  Place  de  Bourgogne, 
and  mounting  upon  the  sill,  where  Barbesand  Albert  made  their  appearance, 

I  addressed  the  multitude  assembled  below  in  the  language  I  thought  best 
suited  to  calm  them . . . 

“  On  retiring  from  the  window,  to  resume  my  seat  in  the  midst  of  my 
colleagues,  I  was  seized  upon  by  a  group  of  men  who  had  stationed  themselves 
near  the  window,  and  carried  by  them  through  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus.  I 
was  again  imperiously  called  upon  to  address  the  people.  A  chair  was 
brought,  on  which  I  was  compelled  to  stand.  It  was  in  this  position,  whilst 
speaking  of  the  invincible  power  of  the  revolution  of  February,  but  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  obtaining  for  it  the  admiration  of  the  world  by  moderation 
and  prudence,  that  I  pronounced  those  words  which  have  been  so  cruelly  misin¬ 
terpreted,  “This  revolution  is  not,  in  fact,  one  of  those  which  shake  thrones, 
but  which  overthrow  them.”  I  concluded  my  address  by  the  words  ‘Vive  la 
Republique  universelle  !’  which  was  repeated  enthusiastically  by  all  present.” 

Citizen  Louis  Blanc  then  narrates  how  he  was  carried  in  triumph  by 
the  people  through  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  notwithstanding  his  efforts 
to  save  himself  from  that  unfortunate  ovation — how,  exhausted  and 
unable  to  speak,  lie  commenced  to  write  a  few  words  on  a  slip  of  paper 
exhorting  the  people  to  calmness  and  respect  for  the  representation  of 
their  own  sovereignty,  but  at  that  moment  the  voice  of  Huber  sounded 
through  the  hall  pronouncing  the  fatal  words :  “  The  National  Assembly 
is  dissolved.’’  The  subsequent  events  of  that  unlucky  day  will  be 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers. 

In  stating  his  reasons  lor  refusing  to  appear  before  the  High  Court  at 
Bourges,  Citizen  Louis  Blanc  says  : 

“  We  demanded  judges,  and  we  find  before  us  nothing  but  enemies.  We 
invoked  the  eternal  rules  of  justice,  and  our  enemies  have  armed  themselves 
against  us  by  means  of  an  institution  sprung  from  the  passions  of  brute  force. 
Bound  to  go  before  a  jury,  to  denounce  an  accusation,  the  work  of  a  lie,  a 
prodigy  of  iniquity,  and  against  the  danger  of  such  a  demonstration  they  have 
taken  refuge  behind  a  tribunal  originated  expressly  for  our  destruction,  be¬ 
hind  a  jurisdiction  established  under  the  rule  of  a  state  of  siege.  It  wa»  at 
Paris,  the  theatre  of  the  scenes  of  the  15th  of  May,  and  where  innumerable 
witnesses  could  have  substantiated  the  truth,  that  the  accuser  ought  to  meet 
us,  while  it  is  to  Bourges  that  the  debate  is  transported,  in  order  that  the 
truth  may  there  succumb  without  resistance,  and  almost  without  an  echo.” 

Yes,  the  tribunal  at  Bourges  was  constituted  not  to  try  but  to  con¬ 
demn  the  accused,  but  though  accused,  virtuous — Republicans.  The 
horrible  sentences  passed  upon  the  proscribed  patriots,  has  excited  the  in¬ 
dignation,  and  called  forth  the  execrations  of  every  honest  man  in  Europe. 
But  those  sentences  shall  be  reversed.  Barbes  and  Albert  shall  not  suffer 
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life-long  tortures ;  Louis  Blanc  and  Caussidiere  shall  not  endure  the 
pains  of  life-long  exile.  The  chained  and  the  exiled  sufferers  shall  be 
restored  to  Freedom  and  to  France.  We  say  shall,  for,  without  pre¬ 
tending  to  the  gift  of  prescience,  we  have  the  inward  assurance,,  sup¬ 
ported  by  outward  daily  accumulating  evidence,  that  the  hour  is  ap¬ 
proaching  when  the  flag  of  the  Red  Republic  will  be  victorious,  and  when 
such  men  as  Louis  Blanc  and  Barbes  will  be  hailed  as  the  saviours 
of  France,  and  the  founders  of  Europe’s  true  liberty  and  happiness. 

In  conclusion  we  have  only  to  add  that  this  work  is  admirably  written. 
The  extracts  we  have  given,  afford  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  force  and 
eloquence  which  pervade  its  every  page.  We  trust  that  the  day  is 
not  distant  when  a  cheap  and  popular  English  edition  of  the  entire  works 
of  this  great  author  and  good  man  will  be  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
Proletarians  of  this  country. 


Mackenzie's  Educational  Books,  Elementary  Works,  Catechisms,  fyc. 

Murray’s  School  Grammar,  complete.  Mackenzie’s  Arithmetical, 

Commercial,  and  Artificers’  Tables. 

These  are  really  excellent  works  issued  at  a  price  to  bring  them  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes.  Whether  for  self  instruction,  or  the  use  of 
schools,  they  are  valuable ;  printed  with  neatness,  and  evidently  great 
carefulness  as  to  correctness.  We  have  often  felt  the  want  in  our  “  pur¬ 
suits  of  knowledge  under  difficulties”  of  good,  at  the  same  time  cheap 
elementary  works,  and  here  is  the  commencement  of  a  series  that  will 
prove  useful,  either  as  the  beginning  of  a  study,  or  in  gaining  merely  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  a  science.  The  projector  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  whole  body  of  proletarians,  as  he  will  bring  within  their 
and  their  children's  reach  many  delightful  studies  hitherto  only  attain¬ 
able  at  a  great  cost.  The  book  of  Tables  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of 
the  kind  we  ever  saw,  it  is  full  of  interesting  and  instructive  facts. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  ELECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Democratic  Review. 

Mr  Dear  Sir, 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Ward  of  the  representation  of  the 
borough  of  Sheffield,  and  the  unopposed  return  of  Mr.  Roebuck  as  his 
successor,  have  furnished  materials  for  the  various  newspaper  writers 
during  the  past  month.  It  is  a  curious  sign  of  the  times,  how  mar  el- 
lously  they  all  agree  in  parading  Mr.  Roebuck’s  return  as  a  great  event. 
Even  the  “  Times,”  has  devoted  a  couple  of  “  leaders,”  to  chronicle  the 
fact  of  Mr.  Roebuck’s  conversion  to  more  moderate,  and  reasonable  prin¬ 
ciples,  at  the  same  time  countenancing  Mr.  W  ard’s  shuffling  apology,  to 
his  late  constituents  for  becoming  a  W  hig  placeman.  Casual  observers 
may  imagine  that  Sheffield  has  become  a  complete  pocket  borough, 
for  the  most  inveterate  of  the  Malthusian  political  economists.  Know¬ 
ing  the  people  of  Sheffield,  and  having  often  witnessed  their  devotion 
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to  genuine  and  pure  democracy,  the  late  election  conveys  to  me 
a  different  lesson,  strengthening  my  settled  convictions  that  the  working 
classes  can  never  be  fairly  represented,  till  they  are  putin  possession  of 
the  elective  franchise. 

There  are  no  class  of  men  so  dangerous  to  the  principles  of  true 
democracy,  as  those  who  profess  an  unbounded  “  liberalism,’’  who  enun¬ 
ciate  a  great  amount  of  what  are  termed  “abstract”  political  truths, 
who  make  “politics  an  object,”  and  yet  under  the  guise  of  liberality, 
conceal  the  most  deadly  hatred  to  those  Social  reforms,  which  alone  can 
elevate  the  working  classes,  in  the  scale  of  human  happiness.  In  this 
respect  there  is  a  striking  similitude,  between  the  late  and  present  re¬ 
presentatives,  (or  rather  members),  for  the  borough  of  Sheffield. 
During  the  struggle  of  the  factory  operatives  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Ten  Hours  Bill,  Mr.  Ward  was  its  bitter  opponent;  and  Mr.  Roebuck, 
who  appeals  to  his  past  liie  for  his  character,  was  his  most  able  coadju¬ 
tor.  On  all  questions  affecting  labour  and  capital,  both  gentlemen  pro¬ 
fess  a  holy  horror,  of  any  “  interference  and  both  tell  the  people  they 
“  do  not  understand  their  own  interests.”  In  his  “  valedictory  address” 
Mr.  Ward  tells  his  “friends,”  they  are  divided  in  opinion  on  all  the 
great  questions  of  the  day.  Mr.  Roebuck  says  the  same,  and  declares 
he  will  not  be  their  delegate,  but  will  endeavour  to  approximate  to  the 
opinions  of  all  who  adopt  the  creed  of  “liberalism.”  Mr.  Ward  says 
the  representatives  of  large  towns,  should  take  places  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  Mr.  Roebuck  says  the  same.  Mr.  Ward  supports  the  principle  of 
the  new  poor  law,  so  does  Mr.  Roebuck;  and  both  gentlemen  are  “not 
ashamed  to  confess”  that  the  principles  they  advocated  in  “theory  ” 
some  time  ago,  they  now  find  very  difficult  to  put  into  “practice/’  No 
doubt  both  are  convinced,  that  a  step  backward  is  a  march  in  advance, 
on  the  high  road  to  ministerial  patronage  and  favour.  If  the  Sheffield 
constituency  be  enamoured  of  place  hunters,  they  could  not  have  se¬ 
lected  a  more  worthy  successor  of  Mr.  Ward,  than  John  Arthur 
Roebuck. 

In  his  address  to  the  Sheffield  electors,  Mr.  Roebuck  took  exception 
to  the  term  “  Universal  Suffrage,’’  because  the  Chartists  exclude  women 
and  young  men  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  None  but  a  trickster 
would  resort  to  such  a  miserable  quibble.  The  term  “  universal  ’  has 
been  adopted  because  it  recognises  an  universal  right ,  and  the  Charter 
embodies  all  the  necessary  precautions  for  its  just  and  proper  exercise. 
This  Mr.  Roebuck  knows  full  well,  for  he  was  one  of  the  members  of 
parliament  who  assisted  in  drawing  up  that  imperishable  document. 
But  I  will  not  admit  the  question  of  Universal  Suffrage  to  be  a  debatable 
one.  1  will,  instead,  demand  by  what  right  the  rich  exclude  the  poor 
from  the  enjoyment  of  their  natural  inheritance,  the  suffrage  ?  On  the 
“separation  of  Church  and  State,”  Mr.  Roebuck  was  very  diffuse,  but 
very  ambiguous,  it  would  “puzzle  a  lawyer”  to  even  guess  what  are  his 
real  opinions  on  this  important  subject.  He  would  give  “perfect  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  have  the  people  educated  as  the  people  desire.  So 
far  so  good.  But  will  he  appropriate  the  large  revenues  of  the  Church, 
the  tithes,  and  vast  endowments,  (which  are  national  property  for  that 
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purpose  ?  No.  For  he  distinctly  says,  “  am  I  to  overturn  the  existing  state 
of  things  ?  I  say,  I  am  not  prepared  for  it."  On  the  subject  of  taxation 
Mr.  Roebuck  said  some  things  that  are  true,  and  some  that  are  not  so. 
Amongst  the  latter,  I  include  his  strange  assertion  that  “large  masses  of 
the  labouring  people  do  not  pay  taxes."  Mr.  Roebuck  must  be  fright¬ 
fully  ignorant  not  to  know  that  all  taxation  is  in  reality  wrung  from  the 
poor.  He  truly  said,  that  “if  all  the  taxes  on  articles  of  necessary  con¬ 
sumption,  were  reduced  to-morrow,  wages  would  immediately  come 
down  in  the  same  proportion  ;  so  long  as  there  was  a  competing  class  for 
employment.”  This  is  too  true,  as  proved  by  painful  experience.  But 
what  is  Mr.  Roebuck’s  remedy  for  this  state  of  things?  “  the  labourers 
must  be  self-dependent."  Is  not  this  a  bitter  and  scornful  mockery  of  the 
working  classes  ?’’  Does  not  Mr.  Roebuck  know,  that  the  raw  material, 
both  in  land  and  manufactures,  upon  which  the  labourer  should  exert  his 
physical  and  mental  energies,  is  clutched  fast  in  the  avaricious  gripe 
of  the  aristocrats  of  land  and  money  ?  The  working  men  of  England 
under  their  withering,  and  death-dealing  influence,  are  the  most  veritable 
and  degraded  slaves  that  tread  God’s  earth,  and  yet  these  Malthusians, 
have  the  unblushing  effrontery  to  talk  of  “Independence"  and  “self- 
dependence,"  as  if  they  were  within  our  reach.  What  plans  does  Mr. 
Roebuck  propose  to  find  remunerative  employment  for  the  competing 
cl  asses  of  surplus  labourers  ?  None.  Will  he  throw  open  the  land  to  the 
labour  of  the  unwilling  idlers  ?  No,  that  is  contrary  to  political  economy. 
Will  he  restrain  the  murderous  inroads  Capital  is  making  upon  Labour  ? 
No,  “  Capital  and  Labour  must  find  their  own  level."  Will  he  give  his  aid 
towards  establishing  an  equitable  system  of  distributing  the  productions  of 
labour?  No,  he  is  systematically  opposed  to  “  Social  theories.’’  True  he 
would  allow  the  working  men  to  combine  for  legal  objects.  But  what  are 
legal  objects  ?  It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  suppose  that  the  lawmakers — the 
aristocracy  of  land  and  money — will  legalise  any  movement  of  the  op¬ 
eratives  calculated  to  save  the  latter  from  the  grasping  extortions  of  the 
former.  Having  thus  briefly  touched  upon  the  most  salient  points  of 
Mr.  Roebuck’s  address,  I  ask  the  people  of  Sheffield,  what  they  have 
gained  by  the  “great  triumph,”  which  has  been  proclaimed  with  such  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  from  the  “  press-gang  ?”  Will  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  be  a  whit  more  honest,  or  favourable  to  the  claims  of  labour,  by 
Mr.  Roebuck's  presence  (the  aTimes'’  declared  “parliament  incomplete 
without  him.”)  ?  WilLDemocracy  receive  an  impetus  from  the  elevation 
of  the  sour,  bitter,  champion  of  Malthusianism  ?  These  are  questions 
worth  consideration  and  deserve  an  answer.  Let  the  Democrats  of 
Sheffield  buckle  on  their  armour,  and  prepare  for  the  next  contest,  and 
be  determined  to  redeem  their  honour.  Democracy  requires  in  these 
days,  brave  and  honest  champions  : — men  who  will  say  with  the  bold 
American,  “  convince  me  that  a  principle  is  just,  and  I  will  reduce  it 
to  practice  if  I  can.” 

A  PROLETARIAN  SUFFERER  FOR  THE  CHARTER, 
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TO  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Brother  Proletarians, 

I  had  intended  to  have  addressed  you  at  length  both  on  home 
and  foreign  affairs,  hut  am  prevented  doing  so  by  press  of  matter. 
Already  I  find  the  difficulty — the  impossibility-—  of  fully  carrying 
out  my  aims  for  the  advancement  of  our  common  cause  in  a  publica¬ 
tion  so  limited  in  size  as  this  is.  To  do  justice  fo  our  principles, 
to  you,  and  to  myself,  the  Review  should  be  either  twice,  or  thrice 
its  present  size  ;  or  appear  oftener  than  once  a  month  :  but  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  price,  enlargement  is  next  to  impossible ; 
and  there  are  more  reasons  than  one  why  the  Review  must  continue 
to  be  a  Monthly  publication.  I  must  therefore  make  the  best  of 
existing  circumstances,  while  I  sincerely  regret  being  compelled 
to  forego  much  that  I  desired  to  say  in  this  letter ;  and  much 
also  that  I  wished  to  have  included  in  the  “Political  and  His¬ 
torical  Review”  of  the  month.  After  having  written  some  pages 
on  French  and  Italian  affairs,  I  found  I  must  withdraw  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  which  I  had  written,  or  otherwise  exclude  several  in¬ 
teresting  articles  contributed  by  talented  and  valued  friends.  Even 
after  subjecting  my  own  articles  to  serious  curtailment,  I 
find  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  publication  of  several  valuable 
communications,  simply  because  it  is  impossible  to  find  room  for 
them  this  month. 

Comments  I  had  intended  to  have  made  on  the  arrogant  rejection 
of  Mr.  Hume’s  Reform  motion,  by  the  Whig  Ministry  and  their 
privilege-supporting  majority,  I  must  postpone.  Mr.  O’Connor 
having  postponed  his  motion  from  the  f>th  of  June  to  the  3rd  of 
July,  it  will  not  be  too  late  if  in  the  next  number  of  the  Review  1 
give  my  thoughts  on  both  debates  ;  and  take  counsel  with  you  as  to 
the  course  the  Chartists  should  pursue  to  compel  our  misrepresenta- 
tives  to  reverse  the  negative  which  I  anticipate  will  be  given  to  Mr. 
O’Connor's  motion.  It  is  certain  that  if  we  mean  ever  to  become 
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freemen,  we  must  enter  upon  a  serious  course  of  action  of  some  kind 
or  other.  For  my  part  I  am  heartily  tired  of  lecturing,  petitioning, 
and  resolution-passing  ;  all  very  good  if  forming  part  and  parcel  of  a 
course  of  action  -which  shall  include  something  better,  but  by  them¬ 
selves  worthless,  and  wasteful  of  time,  money,  and  the  hearts  and 
hopes,  of  those  who  are  parties  to  such  fruitless  toil.  In  demanding 
a  more  decided  course  of  action,  I  am  not  hinting  at  pikes  and  barri¬ 
cades.  The  folly  of  all  that  sort  of  thing,  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  must  be  patent  to  every  man  possessing  a  spoonful  of  brains  ; 
but  without  doing  anything  to  place  work  in  the  way  of  those  re¬ 
spectable  characters,  Powell  and  Platt,  Wilde  and  Jervis,  I  submit 
that  it  is  possible,  it  is  easy,  to  adopt  a  course  of  action  calculated 
to  win  the  Charter  within  a  reasonable  period.  I  do  not  say  that  I 
am  prepared  with  any  “plan”  of  agitation  ;  I  but  intimate  my  inten¬ 
tion  of  taking  counsel  with  you  on  this  most  important  subject. 
My  desire  is  that  the  advance  of  Chartism  should  not  be  impeded 
either  by  humbug  on  the  one  hand,  or  folly  on  the  other.  The  re¬ 
solution  to  confine  yourselves  to  practical  efforts,  and  to  well  and 
thoroughly  do  all  that  you  resolve  upon  doing,  would  soon  enable 
you  to  command  your  own  destinies  in  spite  of  the  scornful  laughter 
and  arrogant  insolence  of  those  things 

“  With  fronts  of  brass  and  feet  of  clay,” 
who  at  present  oppress  and  mock  at  you  ;  but  who  could  not  stand 
for  an  hour  against  the  shock  of  your  intellectual  and  organized 
might.  That  force  you  might  at  once  command  were  you  but  true 
to  yourselves,  and  firmly  resolved  to  establish  the  throne  of  Justice 
on  the  wreck  of  Privilege. 

Pressed  though  I  am  for  room,  I  must  nevertheless,  in  a  few 
words,  appeal  to  you  to  give  your  close  attention  to  the  events  at 
present  in  course  of  progress  on  the  continent.  The  issue  of  those 
events  must  influence,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  the  future  of  all  nations, 
not  excepting  our  own.  Had  the  Red  Republicans  triumphed  on 
the  13th  of  June,  society  throughout  Continental  Europe  would  have 
been  radically  changed,  and  we  should  have  seen  the  speedy  down¬ 
fall  of  our  own  dear  scions  of  Privilege.  As  matters  have  so  far 
gone,  the  future  is  not  to  be  so  easily  divined.  Terrible  struggles 
— more  terrible  than  any  we  have  yet  seen — will  certainly  take 
place  throughout  Europe  ;  but  what  will  be  the  issue  ?  I  answer 
with  Byron, 

“  I  know  not  who  may  conquer.  If  I  could 
Have  such  a  prescience  it  should  be  no  bar 
To  this  my  plain,  sworn,  downright  detestation 
Of  every  despotism,  in  every  nation  !  ” 
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Thus  feeling,  and  ardently  desiring  that  the  people  “  may 
conquer,”  I  invoke  your  sympathy  for  your  struggling  brothers 
wherever  they  are  combatting  in  Freedom’s  holy  cause.  Whether 
our  brothers  combat  on  the  barricades  of  Lyons,  or  the  walls  of 
Rome  ;  on  the  ramparts  of  Ancona,  or  the  batteries  of  Venice  ;  on  the 
shores  of  the  Rhine,  or  the  battle-fields  of  Hungary  ;  whether  they  are 
the  victors  or  the  vanquished,  I  invoke  for  them  all  the  sympathy  and 
support  it  is  in  your  power  to  give  them.  That  “  our  Government” 
should  openly  or  secretly  abet  the  leagued  brigands  of  the  continent  in 
their  unholy  crusade  against  humanity  ;  or,  at  best,  should  refuse  to 
interfere  to  save  the  oppressed  from  the  vengeance  of  the  oppressors,  is 
only  what  must  have  been  anticipated,  considering  the  constitution  and 
character  of  that  Government ;  but  it  is  monstrous  that  the  professing 
friends  of  the  people,  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  have  done  no¬ 
thing  (beyond  asking  a  few  paltry  questions,  and  receiving  as  paltry 
answers,)  to  vindicate  the  national  character,  by  at  least  showing 
that  the  British  people  do  sympathize  with  the  wronged  nations  of 
the  continent,  and  would  assist  them  even  with  arms  had  they  con¬ 
trol  over  the  government  of  the  country.  As  your  sympathies 
are  not  expressed  in  Parliament,  I  beg  that  you  will  speak  out  in 
your  own  Public  Assemblies.  It  is  your  duty — and  you  must  learn 
to  worship  Duty  before  all  things  if  you  would  achieve,  and  prove 
yourselves  worthy  of,  your  own  emancipation — it  is  your  duty  I  re¬ 
peat,  to  manifest  to  the  world  your  faith  in  the  religion  of  Fra¬ 
ternity,  and  to  prove  your  faith  by  your  works. 

The  letter  from  Paris  in  this  number  of  the  Democratic  Re¬ 
view  will  show  you  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  despair  of 
France.  I  lament  the  slaughter  of  our  heroic,  but  unfortunate, 
brothers  of  Lyons.  I  feel  keenly  for  the  multitude  of  patriots  thrust 
into  vile  dungeons  by  that  traitor  Buonaparte.  I  see  the  terrible 
blow  we  have  suffered  by  the  total  suppression  of  the  Democratic 
Press.  Despite  these  misfortunes  I  do  not  despair  of  France,  nor 
will  you  when  you  have  read  my  friend’s  letter.  Ah  !  brother 
Proletarians,  when  shall  we  be  able  to  make  a  similar  exposition  of 
the  advance  of  the  English  working  classes  ?  Depend  upon  it 
that  men  who  have  done  that  which  the  French  Proletarians — in 
spite  of  treason  and  terrorism — have  already  done,  will  yet  vanquish 
their  enemies.  Such  men  have  faith  and  energy  ;  virtues  which 
have  ere  now  changed  (and  will  again  change)  the  face  of  the 
world. 


G.  JULIAS  IIARNEY . 
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TO  THE  TRADES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Fellow  Men. 

In  my  last  I  promised  to  further  develop  (in  separate  letters)  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Trades’  organization  is  founded,  and  which, 
my  excellent  friends  and  colleagues,  the  Trades’  Delegates  of  London, 
are  labouring  to  establish.  Our  first  principle  declares  the  universal 
right  of  the  people  to  the  Soil.  You  will  behold  in  that  declaration, 
the  assertion  of  a  right  which  was  wrested  from  your  forefathers 
by  force.  The  subversion  of  that  right  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
evils  entailed  upon  your  order ;  including  that  monster  evil  the  want 
of  useful  employment,  with  the  inseparable  concomitants  of  poverty 
and  starvation.  How  shall  we  best  answer  the  usurpers  of  the  soil, 
who  have  struggled  for  ages  to  preach  the  people  into  a  belief — delude 
them  into  a  belief — and  coerce  them  into  a  belief,  that  the  privileged 
orders  have  a  divine  right — a  prescriptive  right,  and  in  short  all  manner 
of  right,  to  maintain  exclusive  possession  of,  and  dominion  over  the  soil  ? 

We  shall  answer  them  best  by  a  correct  definition  of  man’s  natural 
rights,  and  by  placing  these  rights  in  contradistinction  to  brute  force  pos¬ 
session — or  political  usurpation.  I  therefore  at  once  pronounce  those 
rights  to  consist  of  the  free  use  of  all  the  primary  elements  01  the  uni¬ 
verse,  which  nature’s  God  hath  placed  in  abundance  at  the  disposal  of  the 
whole  human  family  ;  not  to  be  exclusively  possessed  by  that  class  of 
men  to  whom  the  Dukes  of  Bedford,  Buckingham,  and  Richmond 
belong. 

The  elements,  the  free  use  of  which  constitute  man’s  natural  rights, 
I  define  tobethe  land,  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  waters  whether  inland 
or  oceanic,  together  with  the  air  and  light  of  heaven.  The  free  use 
of  these  I  proclaim  to  be  the  natural,  ihe  inalienable,  and  imprescriptive 
right  of  every  human  being — aright  which  existed  anterior  to  all  human 
society,  which  no  legislation,  no  force,  can  abrogate,  without  com¬ 
mitting  an  outrage  upon  humanity.  Whosoever  usurpeth  but  a  portion 
of  any  one  of  these  elements,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  his  fel¬ 
lows,  is  guilty  of  the  highest  crime  against  humanity.  It  is  necessary 
to  settle  in  the  first  place  what  man’s  natural  rights  are,  and  afterwards 
deal  with  society  as  we  find  it.  I  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  show 
the  process  by  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  been  robbed  of 
their  right  of  inheritance  in  the  soil.  To  do  this  I  must  first  glance  at 
the  early  periods  ot  English  History. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  when  the  sombrous  forest  everywhere 
prevailed,  and  the  busy  hum  of  our  towns  and  cities  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  unheard  and  unknown,  the  ancient  Britons,  clothed 
in  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  possessed  their  natural  rights  even  in 
a  state  of  rude  barbarism  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  modern 
Britons,  of  (what  is  regarded  as)  the  enlightened  nineteenth  century. 

In  their  normal  state  they  at  least  had  free  access  to  the  soil — to  the 
rivers  and  the  fountains,  the  air  and  light  of  heaven,  and  could  collect 
the  fruits  of  the  forest  for  their  sustenance.  How  stands  the  matter, 
after  the  lapse  ot  two  thousand  years?  Why,  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
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the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  eldest 
scions  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  who  set  “men  traps  and  spring  guns” 
as  a  terror  to  the  dispossessed  ;  and  who  have  the  power  to  commit  to 
prison  any  man  who  may  step  within  their  domains,  as  was  the  case  with 
a  poor  fellow  for  gathering  a  few  nuts  from  a  hedge  on  the  estates  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  August  last — estates  which  the  ancestor  of 
his  present  grace  had  given  him,  together  with  a  pension  of  £5,000  per 
annum,  by  Queen  Anne,  for  having  fought  the  battles  of  tyrants  and 
usurpers,  and  deluged  Europe  with  blood.  We  have  but  to  examine 
the  pages  of  history,  and  we  shall  discover  that  the  first  establishment 
of  private  ownership  in  land  was  accomplished  by  brute  force  in  an  age 
of  barbarism,  when  all  disputes  were  settled  by  the  sword — and  might 
constituted  right — and  that  it  has  ever  since  been  maintained  by  the 
strong  arm  of  power,  while  those  who  have  enjoyed  its  exclusive  posses¬ 
sion,  have  enhanced  its  value  and  consolidated  their  power  by  treasonable 
legislation.  When  Julius  Cassar  effected  the  conquest  of  Britain,  55 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  he  only  paved  the  way  to  other  adven¬ 
turers.  The  Saxons  who  accompanied  Hengist  and  Horsa  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  assisting  the  Britons  against  the  incursions  of  the  Piets  and 
Scots,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  country,  after  it  had  been  a  Roman 
colony  for  nearly  500  years.  Following  the  Saxons  were  the  Danes  under 
king  Canute,  whose  dominion  was  but  of  short  duration,  as  Edward  the 
Confessor,  a  king  of  the  Saxon  line,  ultimately  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
Then  came  the  crowning  carnage  and  final  usurpation  of  Britain  bv  the 
Norman  Conquest,  in  1066;  eleven  hundred  years  after  its  first  invasion 
by  the  Imperial  Roman.  After  the  conquest,  William  the  Conquerer 
divided  the  lands  of  England  into  700  chief  baronies,  which  were  sub¬ 
divided  into  60,215  knights-fees ;  and  parcelled  out  among  the  60,000 
invaders  who  composed  his  army — vagabonds  collected  from  the 
numerous  hordes  of  freebooters,  which  overran  nearly  all  the  states  of 
Europe  at  that  period.  The  baronies  he  gave  to  the  brigand  chiefs  who 
commanded  this  monster  banditti;  and  the  knights-fees  were  assigned 
to  the  subalterns  and  smaller  fry  who  were  installed  as  the  retainers  of 
those  fierce  military  chieftains.  War  was  everywhere  waged  against 
the  dispossessed,  who  were  either  put  to  the  sword,  or  compelled  to 
become  the  vassals  of  the  usurpers.  Such  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
our  land  tenures  were  based,  and  upon  which  they  rest  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  But  even  then,  no  such  thing  as  a  private  ownership  in  land, 
was  in  any  respect  known  or  recognised  by  the  feudal  law,  as  originally 
established  by  the  Norman  conquerer,  except  in  the  person  of  the  king, 
who  was  supreme  lord  of  the  landed  property.  The  great  barons  were 
all  military  tenants  of  the  king,  and  occupied  the  baronies  upon  a 
strictly  conditional  tenure  down  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  by  a 
formidable  conspiracy  the  baronial  chiefs  compelled  king  John  to  sign 
Magna  Charta,  which  wrested  the  prerogative  of  supreme  lord  of  the 
landed  property  of  the  state  from  the  king,  and  confered  it  upon 
themselves.  By  the  61st  and  62nd  sections  of  that  document,  they 
invested  the  power  in  five-and'twenty  baronial  kings,  to  enforce  the 
change  which  they  had  made  in  their  own  favour,  from  being  tenants 
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of  the  crown  to  absolute  proprietors.  Thus  doth  history  prove  that 
this  huge  monopoly,  this  intolerable  usurpation  of  the  soil,  has  its  foun¬ 
dation  in  force  and  fraud.  I  shall  prove  on  another  occasion  that  from 
ihe  hour  of  the  Norman  conquest,  down  to  the  reign  of  George  the 
1st,  the  whole  history  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  usurpers  of  the 
soil,  is  a  crusade  of  confiscation  plunder,  rapine,  and  devastation. 
During  their  fierce  and  bloody  contests,  extending  over  a  period  of  seven 
centuries,  might  constituted  right,  and  the  possessors  of  land  on  the  one 
day  become  the  dispossessed  on  the  morrow  ;  and  lie  who  was  the  great¬ 
est  coriquerer,  by  craft  or  by  arms,  was  considered  the  greatest  hero. 
Yet  we  were  told  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  night  by  the  pre¬ 
mier,  whose  ancestor  picked  up  his  extensive  possessions  during  the  scram¬ 
ble  at  the  spoliation  of  the  Abbey  lands,  that  this  mongrel  aristocracy  “is 
the  least  objectionable  in  Europe,  because  it  admits  within  its  bosom 
men  who  have  not  been  born  within  the  circle  of  rank.”  He  however 
neglected  to  inform  the  House  that  titles  and  sinecures  have  generally 
been  confered  upon  commoners  who  have  been  dangerous  to  the 
aristocracy,  that  they  might  be  bought  over  from  popular  principles.  The 
present  aristocracy  are  the  descendants  of  freebooters,  and  the  progeny 
of  pimps  and  prostitutes,  to  which  may  be  added  a  considerable  number 
of  crafty  place  and  office  hunters  from  nearly  all  nations,  creeds,  and 
classes — cemented  together  into  such  a  heterogeneous  compound, 
that  it  w'ould  puzzle  all  the  antiquarians  and  historians  in  Europe,  to 
trace  the  genealogical  descent  of  this  huge  mongrel  aristocracy,  which 
boasts  of  its  “long  and  illustrious  line  of  ancestry.”  It  is  the  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  by  this  aristocracy,  which  has  driven  the  people  from  the 
bosom  of  their  parent  earth  into  our  large  towns  and  cities,  and  forced 
them  into  various  trades  in  undue  proportions  ;  until  all  trades  have 
become  alike  overstocked,  tens  of  thousands  unable  to  find  employment, 
and  those  who  are  employed  struggling  and  competing  to  cheapen  the 
price  of  their  labour. 

It  is  the  usurpation  of  the  soil  by  this  aristocracy,  which  has  made 
Ireland  all  but  a  desert,  and  threatens  Great  Britain  with  a  similar 
doom,  unless  the  masses  of  the  people  fly  to  the  rescue  of  their  country 
from  the  dominion  of  those  usurpers.  I  must  resume  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  all-important  subject  in  my  next  letter. 

Alfred  A.  Walton. 


PRESENT  POLITICAL  ASPECT  AND  PROSPECTS 
OF  FRANCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Democratic  Review. 

Paris,  20th  of  Jane,  1S49. 

Paris  is  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  the  Democratic  Press  is  swept  away  ;  and  the 
printing-offices  of  the  popular  organs  have  been  devastated  by  a  delirious 
National  Guard  ;  Ihe  prisons  are  full  of  patriots  ;  the  representatives  of  the 
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Mountain  have  been  arrested,  or  are  fugitives  ;  Lyons,  our  sister,  has  been 
conquered  and  bombarded  ;  daily  does  an  insane  majority  make  afresh  attack 
on  the  constitution  ;  never,  in  the  worst  times,  did  the  cause  of  democracy 
seem  to  he  more  hopeless;  nevertheless,  vve  exclaim  to  our  friends,  to  France, 
to  Europe  that  expects  salvation  through  democracy  :  Nothing  is  lost; — 
take  courage. 

As  on  the  29th  of  January  and  the  26th  of  March,  the  Government,  on 
the  13th  of  June,  wished  to  entice  Socialism  into  the  streets,  in  order  to 
crush  it  with  bayonets.  Socialism  did  not  answer  the  perfidious  appeal. 
By  a  pacific  manifestation  the  people  evinced  their  sympathy  for  the  Roman 
Republic;  then,  dejected  and  sorrowful,  they  returned  to  their  homes 
ravaged  by  hunger  and  cholera.  The  day  of  battle  is  not  yet  come.  Soci¬ 
alism  does  not  wish  to  establish  itself  by  force.  When  it  has  obtained  a  ma¬ 
jority,  the  Revolution  will  develop  itself,  and  there  will  remain  only  the 
task  of  chastising  the  wretches  who,  by  their  sanguinary  plots,  have  retarded 
social  renovation.  The  day  is  not  distant;  for  Socialism  progresses 
rapidly.  On  the  10th  of  Dec.  we  had  only  400,000  votes.  At  the  election 
of  the  13th  of  .May  we  mustered  2,900,000  voters  of  the  deepest  Red. 
100,000  more  suffrages  would  have  given  us  a  majority. 

Five  departments  voted  exclusively  for  the  Socialists.  In  all  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  central  towns  our  lists  obtained  a  striking  majority.  If  the 
Legislature  exhibits  a  factious  majority  of  500  Royalists  we  may  trace  them 
from  the  rural  districts  influenced  by  the  tyranny  of  the  great  landowners, 
and  kept  by  them  in  a  systematic  state  of  misery,  ignorance,  and 
brutishness. 

By  the  result  of  the  election  for  President  of  the  Assembly  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  discovered  that  the  forces  of  the  two  parties  were  thus  divided  :  3l0 
votes  for  the  Royalists,  75  for  the  Republicans  of  the  “  National ,”  and 
180  for  the  Mountain.  In  this  situation,  conciliation  was  impossible.  On 
the  very  first  day  of  the  session,  the  Royalists  gave  way  to  such  violence, 
that  even  Bugeaud,  the  man  of  the  Rue  Transnonain,  was  obliged  to  remind 
the  Moderates  of  moderation.  Ledru  Rollin  was  insulted  at  the  tribune. 
All  the  propositions  of  the  Left  were  systematically  repelled.  “  We  will 
yield  nothing,"  exclaimed  the  Royalists.  The  amnesty  was  rejected  without 
discussion;  and  then  the  men  in  power,  sure  of  impunity,  decided  on  striking 
the  Roman  Repuolic  a  final  blow. 

To  mankind  and  history  is  Cavaignac  responsible  for  the  massacres 
of  June,  for  the  slaughter  of  three  thousand  prisoners.  And  you 
Barrot,  ar.d  you  Louis  Buonaparte  shall  be  called  to  account  for  all 
the  blood  shed  under  the  walls  of  Rome  ;  of  that  Republic  coolly  assassinated 
by  another  Republic  !  You  speculated  on  the  massacre  of  our  soldiers  sent 
against  a  town  formidably  defended ;  you  sent  a  few  regiments,  without  ar¬ 
tillery,  relying  on  their  defeat,  because  you  wished  to  induce  “French 
honour  ”  to  awnge  a  check  prepared  by  your  infamous  calculations.  Your 
general  thought  tit  to  accumulate  mistake  upon  mistake,  which  cost  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  Frenchmen. 

For  this,  anywhere  else,  the  traitor  Oudinot  would  have  been  tried  by  a 
court-martial.  But  you  required  a  pretence  for  continuing  your  work  of 
carnage.  This  work  is,  undoubtedly,  consummated  by  this  time.  You 
have  the  curses  of  Europe  ;  and  chastisement  awaits  you. 

In  the  midst  of  political  commotions,  Socialism  continues  its  overwhelming 
march.  Throughout  France  the  holy  doctrines  of  fraternity  and  equality 
are  propagated  with  indefatigable  zeal.  During  the  last  two  months,  more 
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than  six  million  copies  of  Socialist  pamphlets  have  either  been  sold  or  dis¬ 
tributed  gratuitously.  When  brutal  force  suppressed  the  organs  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  press  the  daily  circulation  of  the  democratic  journals  was  as  follows : — 
Le  Peuple  nearly  70,000  copies,  La  Republique  45,000,  La  Vraie  Republique 
20,000,  La  Reforme  15,000,  La  Revolution  and  La  Democratie  Pacifique, 
each  nearly  10,000.  What  compared  with  this  immense  publicity  were  the 
6,000  subscribers  of  the  Debats,  the  20,000  of  the  Presse  and  the  20,000  of 
the  Const'uutionnel  ? 

Every  day  the  number  of  working  men’s  associations  is  increasing,  and 
acquiring  additional  strength. 

The  people  understand  that  no  revolution  will  be  of  any  benefit  to  them, 
that  even  universal  suffrage  will  be  only  a  bitter  mockery,  as  long  as  man  is 
used  up  by  man.  Thus  did  Louis  Blanc,  from  the  tribune  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  lay  down  the  problem  of  social  revolution.  Thanks  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  people,  and  to  the  heroic  efforts  ofthe  delegates  of  the  Luxembourg, 
who  constituted  themselves  the  untiring  apostles  of  social  doctrines,  the 
work  of  emancipation  progresses.  The  Parisian  associations  comprise, 
already  more  than  6,000  workmen  freed  from  the  tryanny  of  masters. 

L30  associations  belonging  to  55  trades  are  now  in  operation.  I  will 
instance,  among  others,  the  tailors,  the  shoemakers,  the.  hatters,  the  bakers, 
the  barbers,  the  cooks,  the  button  makers,  the  wine-shop-keepers,  the  saddlers, 
the  coachmakers,  the  joiners,  the  cabinet-makers,  the  locksmiths,  the  masons, 
the  carpenters,  the  painter-*,  the  upholsterers,  the  tinmen,  the  washerwomen, 
the  sempstresses,  the  shirt-makers,  the  stay-makers,  &c. 

Several  of  these  associations  have  attained  colossal  proportions.  The 
barbers  and  hair-dressers  have,  in  Paris,  37  branches,  whose  customers  equal 
in  number  those  800  masters  that  Paris  contains.  In  the  town  and  suburbs, 
the  cooks  have  twelve  large  establishments,  many  of  which  possess  rooms 
capable  of  receiving  1 ,500  and  2,000  persons  each.  Here  were  held  the  great 
popular  banquets  of  recent  times.  The  value  of  these  social  establishments 
now  amounts  to  several  millions  of  francs,  a  capital  formed  entirely  from  the 
labour  of  the  shareholders. 

Bonds  of  strict  fraternity  exist  between  the  different  associations  ;  and  they 
exchange  their  produce  ;  which  plan  suppresses  the  ruinous  interference  of 
the  dealer  who  parasitically  places  himself  betw’een  the  producer  and  the 
consumer,  this  medium  will  be  entirely  destroyed  when  the  associations 
are  rich  enough  to  establish  and  employ  on  their  own  account  manufactures 
of  raw  material,  and  to  found  agricultural  colonies  destined  to  regenerate 
agriculture. 

In  all  the  large  towns  of  France  associations  have  been  formed  on  the 
same  principles  as  those  in  Paris.  At  Rouen,  Nantes,  Lille,  Bordeaux, 
Limoges,  Kheims,  Lyons,  and  other  places  they  are  in  active  operation  ;  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  exchange  of  produce  between  them 
and  the  Parisian  associations.  The  movement  has  spread  into  Belgium; 
and  R  ussels  possesses  several  associations,  such  as  shoemakers,  compositors, 
upholsterers,  marble-  masons,  tailors,  &c. 

1  canto-day  only  sketch  an  outline  of  this  immense  subject;  another 
time  I  will  enter  into  details,  if  you  think  that  the  English  Proletarians  take 
an  interest  in  hearing  of  the  efforts  that  their  brethren  of  France  are  making 
to  prevent  man  being  used  up  by  man  — a  horrible  system  that  has  afflicted 
society  for  ages. 

r  CLAUDIUS  JOHANNES. 

[  '  e  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  contributions  of  our  able  correspondent 
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monthly.  We  can  assure  him  that  the  fullest  details  of  the  progress 
of  our  brethren,  the  French  Proletarians,  towards  their  own,  and  mankind’s 
emancipation,  will  be  most  heartily  welcomed  by  the  English  Proletarians. 
Ed.  D.R.] 


OUR  INHERITANCE: 

LA.ND— COMMON  PROPERTY! 


LETTER  II . 

The  Commonality  of  Land  Originally. 

Brother  Owners  of  the  Soil  ! 

8.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  draw  a  conclusion  fiom  the  premise 

laid  down  in  the  preceding  Letter  at  once.  But  before  doing  so,  and 
in  order  that  the  position  may  the  more  thoroughly  be  established,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  after  what  manner  the  earth— which,  bear 
In  mind,  was  in  existence  before  man,  to  whom  it  was  freely  given,  and 
over  which  he  was  to  exercise  dominion— was  held  by  its  first  in¬ 
habitants,  whether  it  was  appropriated  as  individual  property,  or  held 
as  the  common  and  joint  property  of  all!  _  . 

9.  Now,  brother  Owners,  it  does  not  require  any  invention  ot  the 
brain  to  raise  up  a  string  of  hypothesis— it  _  does  not  require  any 
lengthened  or  elaborate  argument  to  prove  incontestably— that  the 
Earth,  in  the  first  ages  of  man’s  history,  was  arc-appropriated  and  held 
in  common  !  It  was  a  natural  and  an  unavoidable  circumstance.  VVe 
need,  indeed,  but  picture  to  ourselves  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Earth  and  the  very  few  individuals  who  inhabited  it  then,  with  the 
numerous  throng  now  moving  on  it,  and  the  still  more  numerous  mass 
which  will  certainly  move  on  it  in  times  to  come,  to  be  at  once  con¬ 
vinced  on  the  matter.  It  would  be  foolish,  and,  indeed,  ridiculous  in 
the  extreme  to  suppose  that,  at  such  early  period,  any  particular  spot  of 
ground  could  have  been  owned  in  the  way  we  now  understand  that 
term.  There  was  an  immensity  of  room — the  Earth  was  in  existence 
for  man — he  found  himself  thereon — and  he  would  naturally  use  it,  and 
unavoidably  occupy  it,  while  each  one  would  believe  that  he  had,  and 
would  necessarily  have,  as  much  right  so  to  do  as  his  fe  ow 
Mere  brute  instinct,  without  the  aid  of  that  superior  intellect  with  which 
man  is  endowed,  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  have  guided  each 
individual  in  so  simple  and  straightforward  a  matter,  when  neccssitv 
and  the  very  law  of  existence,  was  the  prime-moving  agent,  director, 

and  regulator.  .  . .  . 

10.  But  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  portion  of  my  suoject.  1  e 
common  and  joint  occupation  of  Land  originally  is  so  palpably  se  t 
evident,  that  1  have  not  heard  of  any  one  who  has  attempted  to  deny 
it.  Even  the  very  admirers,  the  very  supporters,  and  the  very  defenders 
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of  the  existing  institution  of  Individual  Proprietorship  in  Land,  have 
asserted,  and  borne  their  testimony  to,  the  correctness  of  my  views. 
We  are  not,  however,  much  indebted  to  them  for  this  little  service, 
which  has  been  rendered  by  some  willingly,  and  by  others  from  motives 
quite  the  reverse.  Indeed  they  would  have  found  themselves  in  a  very 
difficult  position  had  they  not  made  the  admission  ;  for  then,  in  denying 
the  original  joint  ownership  of  the  soil,  they  would  have  had  to  have 
given  us  something  so  tangible  in  support  of  the  opposite  position- 
reasons  so  cogent,  and  facts  so  certain,  and  both  so  reconcilable  to 
common  sense,  which  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  find  readily 
eome-at-a-ble,  or  at  their  fingers’  ends  !  And  this,  methinks,  is  very 
strong  presumptive  evidence,  into  the  bargain,  in  favour  of  a  joint 
ownership ! 

11.  Thus,  then,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  position  already  laid 
down  in  this  Letter  should  have  been  admitted,  and  even  set  forth,  bv 
men  of. all  shades  of  politics — men  of  all  creeds.  It  will  be  unneces¬ 
sary  here  to  give  many  of  the  opinions  of  men  on  this  point,  though  a 
few  may  not  be  wholly  useless.  1  shall  just  give  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  three  well-known  individuals,  who  though  now  Ion**  num¬ 
bered  with  the  dead,  will  yet  be  remembered  for  a  long  time  to  come 
by  the  living. 

12.  I  shall  first  select  from  Archdeacon  Paley,  so  well  known  or  his 
works  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Theology.  I  take  the  extracts  from 
his  work  on  “  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy.” 

13.  “For  the  Land  was  once,  no  doubt,  common  !” 

14.  That  is  as  positive  and  as  unequivocally  expressed  as  the  most 
fastidious  person  could  desire. 


15.  Again  There  are  no  traces  of  Property  in  Land  in  Caesar's 
account  of  Britain  ;  little  of  it  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs  ; 
none  of  it  found  among  the  nations  of  North  America;  the  Scythians 
are  expressly  sa.d  to  have  appropriated  their  cattle  and  houses,  but  to 
have  left  their  Land  in  common  !  ’’ 

16.  This  unquestionably  is  of  the  same  intent,  and  establishes  the 
same  point,  very  completely. 


nich  the  latter  had  by  beT IZ, 
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brother  Owners,  was  this  previous  state  of  things  ?  Why  that  very  com¬ 
monality — that  very  joint  occupation  and  ownership  of  the  soil — which 
Paley  himself  has  told  us  in  the  first  extract  I  have  given  did  exist 
originally,  for  Individual  Land  Property,  it  appears,  from  the  last  ex¬ 
tract,  came  rather  late  in  the  day,  even  after  that  of  many  other  species 
of  property  !  Singular — very  singular  and  very  significant — that  that 
which  was  property  in  itself,  and  which  was  in  existence  first  of  all , 
should  have  been  “made”  property  after  nearly  every  other  species! 
Yes !  and  doubly  singular  that  even  after  the  world  had  gone  on  for 
several  thousand  years  that  no  mention  was  made— that  no  traces 
could  be  found — of  private  property  in  Land,  and  that  no  such  thing 
existed  in  our  country  up  to  the  time  that  Caesar  discovered,  and  after¬ 
wards  wrote  his  account  of  Britain  !  It  cannot  be  said  at  any  rate 
that  the  “  making:  ”  of  the  Earth  private  property  was  a  natural  instinct. 
Not  at  all:  that  is  the  nostrum  of  the  civilization  of  modern  ages — that 
kind  of  civilization  which  always  commences  with  bloodshed  and  ends 
with  spoliation,  for  the  professed  object  of  teaching  men  and  nations 
how  to  live,  but  the  real  object  of  which  is  the  possession  amongst  the 
adventurers  of  all  the  land,  and  of  all  the  wealth,  of  the  conquered 
country.  And,  perhaps,  in  this  it  is,  brother  Owners,  that  the  reason 
may  be’  found  why  the  Land — real,  tangible,  and  immovable  as  it  is — 
should  require,  when  made  private  property,  to  be  looked  after  so  closely 
with  all  that  “  peculiar  attention ”  of  which  the  Law  is  capable ! 

20.  I  shall  now  quote  a  passage  from  the  “  Legacy  to  Labourers  ” 
by  the  late  William  Cobbf.tt,  the  well-known  author  of  the  “  Register,” 
and  many  other  works.  The  passage  runs  thus  : 

21.  “  The  earth,  the  waters,  the  air,  and  all  that  in  them  were 
were  the  common  and  general  property  of  all  mankind ;  and  as  to  any 
particular  spot  of  earth,  piece  of  water,  or  tree,  or  other  vegetable,  or 
living  creature,  one  man  could  have  no  more  claim  to  any  of  them  than 
any  other  man  had  !'' 

22.  This  is  decisive  enough,  although  in  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  work  from  whence  I  have  taken  the  extract,  he  lends  his  support 
to  the  present  institution  of  Private  Ownership.  Still  he  is  obliged 
to  proclaim  a  similar  fact  to  that  of  Paley. 

23.  I  take  my  last  extract  from  a  little  tract  entitled  “  Agrarian 
Justice  opposed  to  Agrarian  Law,”  written  by  Thomas  Paine,  the 
well-known  author  of  the  “  Rights  of  Man,’  “  Common  Sense,  and 
several  other  works.  He  forcibly  demonstrates  that  anything  approx¬ 
imating  to  Landed  Property  could  not,  and  did  not,  exist  in  th e  first  ayes 
of  the  world.  He  thus  writes  : 

24.  “  It  could  not  exist  in  the  first  state  of  man,  that  of  hunters  ; 
it  did  not  exist  in  the  second  state,  that  of  shepherds;  neither  Abram, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  nor  Job,  so  far  as  the  history  ot  the  Bible  may  be  credited 
in  probable  things,  were  owners  of  Land!  Their  property  consisted, 
as  is  always  enumerated,  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  they  travelled  with 
them  from  place  to  place.  The  frequent  contentions  at  that  time  about 
tiie  use  of  a  well  in  the  dry  country  of  Arabia,  where  those  people 
lived,  show  also  that  there  was  no  Landed  Property  !  IT  WAS 
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NOT  ADMITTED  THAT  LAND  COULD  BE  LOCATED  AS 
PROPERTY ! !  ” 

25.  "What  more  can  ba  needed  ?  Facts,  reason,  common  sense,  the 
testimony  of  friends  and  enemies,  all  combine  to  establish  the  same 
point — the  Land  was  Originally  the  Common  and  Joint  Property  of 
all  Mankind! — it  was  once  deemed  so  necessary  for  All  that  each  one 
was  considered  its  natural  Inheritor  and  its  legitimate  Sovereign  ! 

“  TERRIGENOUS.” 


POLITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  REVIEW, 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Parliamentary  Progress  (?).  The  august  members  of  that  assem¬ 
bly  entitled  by  the  witty  Lord  Chesterfield,  “ The  Hospital  of  Incura¬ 
bles,”  determined  to  take  things  coolly,  have  contrived  not  to  overwork 
themselves  during  the  late  warm  weather.  On  the  12th  of  June,  the 
Navigation  Laws  Amendment  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed, 
after  a  fruitless  show  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Earls  EllenborougR 
Winchelsea,  and  Talbot,  and  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  Lord  Stanley 
that  he  threw  upon  the  government  the  entire  and  exclusive  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  measure;  he  satisfying  his  own  conscience  by  saying  “non- 
content.”  On  the  19th  Lord  Brougham  delivered  an  elaborate 'address 
on  Canadian  affairs  and  concluded  by  moving  “  That  by  an  act  passed  in 
the  parliament  of  Canada,  intituled,  ‘  An  act  to  provide  for  the  indem¬ 
nification  of  parties  in  Lowrer  Canada,  whose  property  was  destroyed 
during  the  rebellion  in^the  years  1837  and  1838,’  no  security  is  afforded 
against  compensation  for  losses  sustained  in  the  rebellion  of  1837  and 
1838  being  given  to  persons  engaged  in  the  said  rebellion.  That  it  is 
just  and  necessary,  either  by  recommending  a  further  and  amending  bill 
to  the  Legislature  of  Canada,  or  by  such  other  means  as  may  be  effectual 
to  provide  security  against  any  compensation  for  losses  sustained  in  the 
said  rebellion  being  given  to  persons  engaged  in,  or  having  aided  or  abetted 
the  same.  We  are  glad  to  add  that  “  his  lordship”  was  defeated  bv  a 
majority  of  3.  On  the  22nd  their  “lordships”  threw  out  the  “Affirma¬ 
tion  Bill,  a  measure  intended  to  substitute  solemn  affirmation,  for  oath¬ 
taking  in  courts  of  justice,  in  the  case  of  persons  having  conscientious 
scruples  agamst  legal  sweaiing.  Lord  Brougham  speaking  in  opposition 
to  the  bill,  delivered  a  speech  brimful  of  affected  orthodoxy.  Ilis  ravines 
were  responded  to  by  his  benighted  colleagues,  who  by  a  majority  of  24 
declared  their  determination  to  stick  to  the  “good  old”  system  of  religi¬ 
ous  intolerance,  hypocrisy,  and  absurdity.  c 

Having  enjoyed  their  "Whitsuntide  Holidays,  the  members  of  the 
TR-Ta  0f^0m"10ns  re-assembled  “for  the  despatch  of  business”  on 
Thursday,  May  31st.  The  business  forthwith  commenced  was  highly 
characteristic.  The  “  House”  “like  a  giant  refreshed”  put  forth  its 
strength  in  an  attack  upon  John  Bull’s  pocket,  in  the  shape  of  sundry 
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grants  for  the  naval  dockyards,  and  what  are  called  “civil  contingen¬ 
cies  these  latter  including  such  items  as  an  annual  charge  for  triennial 1 
silver  trumpets  for  the  Horse  Guards ;  sums  for  Knights’  robes  and1 
collars ;  the  cost  of  presents  to  foreign  kings,  sultans,  and  presidents.- 
The  expenses  of  diplomatic  agents  employed  to  undermine  the  welfare 
of  other  nations;  and  some  hundreds  of  pounds  for  a  form  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  !  For  what?  The  next  night  the  “House”  went  at. 
it  again,  and  voted  amongst  other  items  £103,467  for  the  repair  and 
fitting  of  Royal  Palaces.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Messrs.  Henley  and 
Cobden,  to  induce  the  House  to  strike  off  a  few  paltry  thousands  from  the 
enormous  sums  voted  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Ministers  and  their 
underlings ;  but  the  attempt  failed.  Amongst  the  opponents  of  reduc¬ 
tion  there  figured  that  precious  “Financial  Reformer’’  Colonel  Thompson 
the  member  for  Bradford  !  Mr.  Cobden  wished  the  salaries  of  Minis¬ 
ters  to  be  reduced  from  £5,000  to  £4,000  a  year.  The  reduced  sum 
would  be  to  say  the  least,  £3,000  a  year  too  much.  These  peddling, 
cheese-paring  economists  are  utterly  contemptible  ;  and  the  aristocrats 
do  perfectly  right  to  treat  them  and  their  schemes  of  sham  reform 
accordingly.  On  the  6th  further  votes  were  taken,  including  a  sum  for 
American  Loyalists,’’  and  the  annual  bribe  to  the  Dissenters  termed 
“Regium  Donum.”  In  reply  to  a  question,  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  declared  that  the  magnificent  pictures  given  to  the  nation  by 
Mr.  Vernon  must  remain  in  the  cellar  of  the  miscalled  “  National 
Gallery”  because  the  present  state  of  the  public  finances  would  not 
allow7  of  any  sum  being  voted  to  provide  a  proper  place  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  these  misused  works  of  art.  Yet  the  same  evening  the  House 
voted  £12,000  “ towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  rebuilding  the  British 
Ambassador’s  house  at  Constantinople!”  We  propose  hereafter  to 
devote  some  pages  of  the  Democratic  Review  (probably  in  our 
next  number)  to  an  exposure  of  the  infamous  character  of  the  “Esti¬ 
mates”  voted  by  those  who,  with  bitter  irony,  are  entitled,  or  assume  to 
themselves  the  title  of,  “  Guardians  of  the  Public  Purse  !  ! !” 

Like  an  incorrigible  sinner  the  “House”  will  not  listen  to  those  who 
advise  it  to  adopt  a  course  of  self-amendment.  Mr.  Hume’s  motion, 
on  the  5th  of  June,  for  Parliamentary  reform,  w'as  rejected  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  determined  partizans  of  things  as  they  are. 
The  member  for  Montrose,  never  very  brilliant,  contrived  to  deliver 
himself  of  a  speech  but  little  calculated  to  exalt  his  cause.  Sinking  the 
great  argument  of  the  natural  and  inalienable  right  of  every 
man  to  self-government,  Mr.  Hume  based  his  arguments  principally 
on  the  necessity  of  increased  popular  control  over  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  check  the  extravagance  of  the  Government,  and  restore  the 
economical  usages  of  a  past  age.  The  best  speeches  delivered  in  favour 
of  the  motion  were  those  of  Messrs.  Bright  and  Osbcrne.  The  member 
for  Manchester  truly  declared  that  “discontent”  and  a  “hatred  of  the 
law”  animated  “a  large  and  intelligent  class”  in  this  country.  The 
member  for  Middlesex  reminded  Lord  John  Russell  that  if  the  capitals 
of  other  countries,  where  there  had  been  popular  revolutions,  were,  or 
had  been,  placed  in  a  “  state  of  siege,”  that  the  entire  of  Ireland  was  as 
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terribly  situated.  More  soldiers  in  that  country  than  voters,  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Crown-and-Government  Security 
Bill,  attempted  insurrections,  trials  for  high  treason,  prosecution — and 
forcible  suppression  of  public  journals,  universal  misery  and  universal 
discontent,  proclaimed  too  plainly  the  real  character  of  the  existing 
government,  and  its  influence  for  evil.  He  told  the  Whigs  to  their  faces 
that  they  were  “  notoriously  more  aristocratic  at  all  times,  more  anti¬ 
liberal  in  reality  than  those  who  avowedly  opposed  liberal  principles. 
In  the  words  of  Swift,  they 

‘Forgot  the  dunghill  where  they  grew, 

And  think  themselves  the  Lord  know’s  who.”  ’ 

Amongst  the  opponents  of  the  motion,  a  Mr.  Campbell  spoke  him¬ 
self  down  an  ass ;  that  is,  so  far  as  his  attempts  at  argument  were 
concerned.  Portions  of  his  speech  showed  him  to  be  as  much  knave 
as  fool.  He  unblushingly  avowed  that  “  the  principle  of  the  Reform 
Bill  was,  that  the  middling  orders  were  the  true  seat  of  power,”  and 
should  monopolise  the  franchise  to  the  exclusion  of  the  working  classes. 
Sir  George  Grey  commenced  his  speech  in  opposition  to  the  motion 
by  observing  that  Mr.  Berkeley,  who  had  seconded  Mr.  Hume’s  pro¬ 
position,  could  feel  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  the  Government  would 
pursue:  ministers  had  opposed  a  similar  motion  last  year,  and  would, 
therefore,  oppose  the  present  proposition  !  That  is  to  say,  Sir  George 
avows  that  so  far  as  the  Whigs  are  concerned,  Time  has  sped  his 
course  in  vain,  as  during  the  last  twelve  months  they  had  (like  the 
Bourbons)  forgotten  nothing,  and  learned  nothing.  In  the  event  of  Mr. 
Hum6  renewing  his  motion  next  year,  its  fate  may  be  easily  predicted, 
should  the  Whigs  be  then  in  office.  They  will  say  “  the  Government 
opposed  the  motion  last  year,  and  of  course  must  oppose  it  this  year 
but  if  the  people  do  their  duty,  next  session  will  see  those  unblushing 
charlatans  on  the  bleak  side  of  the  treasury  benches.  The  Home 
Secretary  taunted  Mr.  Hume  with  the  disturbed  state  of  the  continent, 
and  asked  whether  he  “would  accept  of  Universal  Suffrage,  accompanied 
by  an  armed  force,  such  as  had  existed  in  Paris,  and  almost  every  other 
capital  in  Europe  during  the  past  year  ?  ”  This  query  which  the  Whig 
Minister’s  friends  professed  to  regard  as  “a  hit— a  palpable  hit”  excited 
“  loud  cheers.”  The  cheerers  might  have  been  told  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  cursed  with  the  oppressive  weight  of  an  armed  force,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  not  the  compensation  of  possessing  the  suffrage. 
The  individual  who  “by  courtesy”  is  commonly  called  Lord  Jolm 
Bussell  was  especially  arrogant  in  his  opposition  to  the  motion. 
Speaking  of  the  framers  of  the  Reform  Bill,  “  we  held,”  says  his  little 
lordship,  “that  it  was  essential  that  those  who  had  the  franchise  should 
be  possessed  of  independence  and  intelligence;”  and  therefore  the  said 
“  framers  ”  limited  the  possession  of  the  suffrage  to  the  bourgeoisie. 
Now  the  mass  of  the  middle-class  are  not  “  independent ;  ’’  on  the  con¬ 
trary  they  are  notoriously  supple-backed  in  the  presence  of  “  my  lord  ’’ 
and  “  my  lady.”  As  regards  intelligence,  the  shopocracy  cannot  for  a 
moment  compete  with  the  working  classes.  Doubtless  amongst  the 
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Proletarians  there  is  much  of  brutal  ignorance,  and  doubtless,  too,  the 
best  informed  of  the  working  men  lack  that  cunning,  and  a  knowledge 
of  those  arts  of  knavery  and  humbug  by  which  the  shopkeeping  classes 
“lire,  move,  (and  have  their  being,”  yet  withal  pass  for  “  highly-re- 
spectable  members  of  society  !  ”  Viewing  their  claims  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  politically  intelligent,  we  repeat  that  the  electoral  class,  taken 
in  the  mass,  are  miserably  ignorant.  Those  who  call  themselves  “  re¬ 
formers,”  are  mere  laggards  and  pettifoggers  ;  and  as  regards  the  great 
question  of  veritable  Democracy  and  Social  Justice,  they  are,  almost  to 
a  man,  furious  conservatives  and  pitiless  obstructives.  Alluding  toth^ 
“  forty-shilling  freehold”  movement.  Lord  John  graciously  observed 
that  “  when  a  working  man  had  saved  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  him  to 
buy  a  freehold  in  his  native  county,  there  was  no  person  in  that  house 
who  would  not  say  he  was  glad  to  see  him  enjoying  the  benefit  of  his 
industry  and  frugality.”  Thank  you  for  nothing,  Lord  John !  Well 
you  know  that  if  the  working  classes  are  to  obtain  the  suffrage  only  by 
purchasing  forty  shilling  freeholds,  it  will  not  be  this  side  of  dooms¬ 
day  that  the  representatives  of  the  unfortunate  stockingers  of  Leicester, 
and  weavers  of  Cumberland,  will  come  cl  between  the  wind  and  your 
nobility.”  Amongst  the  rich  points  of  the  “  noble  lord’s’’  address  was 
his  telling  Mr.  Bright  that  he  (the  M.P.  for  Manchester)  and  his 
friends  were  “  exceedingly  narrow-minded,”  and  incompetent  to  under¬ 
stand  the  “  large  questions”  that  concern  the  fortune  of  “  our  empire,” 
and  that  it  was  “  quite  impossible  to  get  them  to  understand  those 
great  principles  on  which  our  ancestors  founded  the  constitution,  &c., 
&c.”  This  arrogant  style  of  address  called  forth  “  tremendous  cheer¬ 
ing  from  the  Opposition  benches  ;  ”  again  “  a  tremendous  burst  of 
cheering  from  the  same  quarter,”  followed  by  “  renewed  cheering.” 
If  anything  could  goad  the  middle-classes  to  take  a  bold  and  manly 
course,  such  insults  as  these  would  suffice.  Sir  George  Grey  had  con¬ 
cluded  his  speech  by  declaring  “  he  believed  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  as  at  present  constituted  did  adequately  represent  the  people.’’ 
The  diminutive  Premier  concluded  his  address  as  follows  :  “  I  pray  yo 
in  the  name  of  the  constitution,  not  to  adopt  the  measure  now  before 
the  house,  but  to  give  it  a  decided  negative.  I  believe  you  will  be  con¬ 
sulting  the  interests,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  you  will  also  be  con¬ 
sulting  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  people."  Really  the  impudence 
of  these  political  Sam  Slicks  approaches  to  “  the  sublime  and 
beautiful.”  It  would  need  the  genius  of  a  Burke  to  do  them  justice. 
Of  the  two  famous  characters  who,  when  in  this  life,  bore  that  cele¬ 
brated  name,  it  would  (supposing  them  both  restored  to  this  earth) 
scarcely  matter  which  undertook  that  good  work — a  work  we  must 
confess  our  incompetence  to  perform  in  a  manner  worthy  of  such  dis 
tinguished  “  subjects.” 

On  the  11th  of  Jane,  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Bill  (intended  to  enable 
Rothschild  to  fake  his  seat  for  the  City)  passed  the  Commons.  The  votes 
were  for  the  third  reading,  272  ;  against  it  206  ;  majority  for  the  bill  66. 
On  the  23th  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  25  threw  out  the  bill. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  Mr.  Cobden  brought  forward  this  mo'ion ic  that 
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an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  will 
be  graciously  jpleased  to  direct  her  principal  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  enter  into  communication  with  foreign  powers,  invit¬ 
ing  them  to  concur  in  treaties  binding  the  respective  parties,  in  the 
event  of  any  future  misunderstanding  which  cannot  be  arranged  by 
amicable  negotiation,  to  [refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  decision  of 
arbitrators.”  On  the  whole  the  speech  of  the  member  for  the  West- 
Hiding  was  good,  inasmuch  it  was  free  from  that  semi-sentimental,  semi- 
religious  cant,  which  we  might  not  improperly  term  “Elihu  Burritism,”' 
and  which  has  done  so  much  to  disgust  sensible  men  with  all  that  apper¬ 
tains  to  the  “  Peace  Propaganda.”  On  the  llth  of  June,  a  great  meeting 
was  held  in  support  of  Mr.  Cobden  at  Exeter  Hall,  when  Mr.  Bright  made 
a  very  rational  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  observed  “  We  do  not 
say  that  a  nation  trampled  on,  either  by  its  government  or  by  a  foreign 
nation,  may  not,  by  force  of  the  heel  which  is  upon  them  rise  and 
assert,  even  by  this  dreadful  method  [of  war],  its  right  to  be  free.’’  He 
added  “you  cannot  well  arbitrate  between  master  and  slave.”  We  are 
happy  to  add  that  Exeter  Hall  cheered  these  sentiments  ;  a  sign  we 
would  hope  that  fanaticism  is  on  the  decline  in  that  quarter,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  “peace”  question  is  concerned.  Mr.  Cobden  also  in  his  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  extravagancies 
of  the  ultra  section  amongst  his  supporters.  Both  Lords  Palmerston 
and  John  Russell  spoke  in  opposition,  but  in  what  is  termed  “a  concilia¬ 
tory  spirit.’1  They  moved  not  a  direct  negative  to  the  motion,  but  what 
is  called  “the  previous  question,”  at  the  same  time  signifying  that  they 
approved  of  the  principle  of  the  motion,  but  objected  to  it  as  impractic¬ 
able  at  the  present  time.  One  of  the  best  speeches  of  the  evening  though 
made  against  Mr.  Cobden’s  motion,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Monckton, 
Millies,  who  remarked  that  “  the  wars  now  levied  were  wars  by  sovereigns 
against  peoples,  and  by  powerful  nations  agninst  weaker.  There  were 
things  worse  than  war — to  be  deprived  of  liberty — to  sleep  for  centuries  in 
degradation  and  slavery.  It  was  worse  than  war  that  Italy  should  be 
as  she  had  been.”  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  Lord  John  Russell’s 
speech  was  a  repetition  of  the  admission  made  on  a  previous  occasion 
that  the  great  American  and  French  wars,  and  indeed  all  the  wars  car¬ 
ried  on  during  the  last  century,  might  have  been  avoided !  A  pleasant 
reflection  for  the  present  generation,  who  are  taxed  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  thirty  millions  sterling,  annually ,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
debt  contracted  in  consequence  of  those  wars.  Lord  John  Russell 
expatiated  at  length  on  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  consequent 
probability  that  at  some  future  period  wars  would  cease.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  judged  it  necessary  to  keep  up  the  present  amount  of  force  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.  If  the  “noble  lord”  had  said  that  the 
soldiery,  with  the  military  stores  at  present  on  hand— including  170,000 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  65,000,000  of  ball  cartridges,  50,000  pieces  of 
cannon,  (besides  those  afloat),  5,000,000  of  cannon-balls  and  shells 
anc.  l  ,20  0,000  sand  bags,  were  necessary  to  keep  the  people  of  thiscoun.- 
ry  m  subjection  to  the  rule  of  the  privileged  classes,  he  would  h«e 
-poken  the  plain  truth.  Mr.  Cobden’s  motion  was  rejected  there  being 
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for  “the  previous  question,”  176,  against  it  79,  majority  against  the 
original  question  being  put  97. 

In  the  case  of  Smith  O’Brien  and  the  other  Irish  patriots,  doubts  having 
been  raised  as  to  the  power  of  the  Queen  to  mitigate  into  transportation  for 
life,  the  punishment  of  death  awarded  by  law  to  high  treason,  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Campbell  to  set  at  rest  all  scruples 
on  that  subject.  This  bill  which  was  at  once  adopted  by  the  Lords,  has 
excited  warm  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien 
and  his  companions  in  misfortune  petitioned  that  they  should  beset  at  liberty  ; 
and  with  that  view  they  prayed  that  they  might  be  heard  by  counsel  at  the 
bar  of  the  house.  On  the  18th  this  prayer  was  moved  by  Mr.  Napier,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  The  amendment  was  lost  and 
the  second  reading  agreed  to.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  a  long-continued 
scene  of  uproar  was  occasioned  by  Mr.  Roebuck  making  one  of  those  virulent 
speeches  he  is  celebrated  for  delivering,  whenever  any  question  affecting 
Ireland  is  before  the  house.  In  the  course  of  his  harangue  he  declared 
that  were  he  in  the  position  of  Lord  John  Russell,  he  would  hang  the  Irish 
prisoners  rather  than  allow'  them  to  escape  by  means  of  a  law  “quibble.” 
Subsequently  he  repeated  this  heartless  declaration.  After  professing  him¬ 
self  opposed  on  abstract  grounds  to  the  punishment  of  death,  he  added  :  “I 
have  said  already,  that  were  I  in  the  position  now  occupied  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  if  I  could  have  known  the  opposition  which  this  bill  has  received, 
r.oqonly  would  I  have  sanctioned  this  punishment,  but  I  would  have  sanctioned 
the  extreme  sentence.”  In  the  course  of  a  second  speech  the  member  for 
Sheffield  contrasting  the  position  of  Cuffay  with  that  of  Smith  O'Brien,  told 
some  truths  with  respect  to  the  sympathy  shownjfor  law-  breakers  who  belonged 
to  the  class  of  “gentlemen,”  and  the  utter  want  of  feeling  for  offenders  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  working  class ;  and  added  that  if  the  sentence  was  not  executed 
on  the  Irish  prisoners,  he  was  resolved  to  ask  for  the  mitigation  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  passed  upon  his  own  poor  fellow  countrymen.  We  shall  not  find 
fault  with  Mr.  Roebuck’s  sympathy  (if  he  really  has  any)  for  poor  Cuffay, 
and  we  hope  that  he  will  be  as  good  as  his  word ;  but  we  protest  against 
sympathy  for  Cuffay  being  based  upon  the  persecution  to  the  death  of  Smith 
O’Brien;  and  we  are  sure  that  Cuffay  himself  if  appealed  to  would  join  in 
our  protest.  Our  readers  will  not  suspect  us  of  sympathising  with  the 
“gentleman,”  because  he  is  a  “gentleman,”  or  of  feeling  no  sympathy  for 
the  working  man,  because  he  is  a  working  man.  We  sympathise  with  all 
true  patriots  and  unfortunate  labourers  for  the  common  weal,  whether  they 
wear  broadcloth  or  fustain.  We  know  we  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  in  repudiating,  and  denouncing,  the  hateful  hostility  with  which 
Mr.  Roebuck  has  waged  an  ungenerous  war,  a  war  of  malignant  persecution, 
against  men  of  whom  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  :  they  loved  their 
country,  “  not  wisely,  hut  too  well.”  After  a  fruitless  opposition  in  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  22nd,  the  bill  passed  the  House  on  the  25th  (of  J  une).  As  a 
retroactive  measure,  intended  to  enable  the  government  to  transport  the 
Irish  prisoners,  when  otherwise,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  im¬ 
prisonment  only  was  the  punishment  which  would  have  ensued  on  the  miti¬ 
gation  of  the  original  sentence,  this  bill  will  be  viewed  by  the  public  as 
another  instance  of  the  little  regard  for  justice  or  decency  entertained  by  our 
legislators  when  they  desire  to  crush  the  weak,  and  give  the  force  of  law  to 
oppression. 

The  “  Budget”  was  brought  befor«  the  house  on  the  22nd — so  late  in  the 
month  that  we  can  only  make  room  for  the  barest  outline  of  the  estimated 
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income  and  expenditure  from  April  1S49,  to  April  1850.  The  chancellor  o 
the  Exchequer  estimates  the  “  Income”  as  follows  : — Customs  £20  450, 000  ; 
Excise  £13,710,000;  Stamps  £6,750,000  j^Taxes  £4,300,000 ;  Income-tax 
5,275,000;  Post-office  £800,000  ;  Crown  lands  £180,009;  Miscellaneous 
£222,000;  Old  stores  £185,000;  Surplus  fees  £90,000.  Total  Income 
£52,262,000.  The  estimate  of  the  Expenditure  is  as  follows  :  Interest 
and  management  of  the  Debt  £27,763,527  ;  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills 
£480,000;  Civil  list  and  other  charges,  including  £50  000  for  the  relief  of 
Trish  distress :  £2,831.556  ;  Navy  £7.021,724  ;  Army  £6,787,083  :  Ordnance 
£2,654.270  ;  Miscellaneous  £3,924,731  ;  Repayment  for  escheated  property 
£52,173;  Navy,  Army,  Ordnance,  and  Commissariat  excesses  £612,632. 
Total  estimated  expenditure  £52,157,696.  Thus  the  Chancellor  anti¬ 
cipates  a  surplus  on  the  year  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
“A  surplus,”  a  Whiff  “surplus.”  What  next!  Surely  the  end  of 
the  world  is  at  hand  ;  but  we  recommend  our  readers  to  “  wait  a  little  lon¬ 
ger;”  to  wait  till  April  next,  before  they  make  too  sure  of  the  surplus.  As 
Mrs.  Glass  would  say  .“first  catch  your  surplus”  and  then — O  gentle  public 
you  shall  see — what  you  shall  see  !  But  what  about  the  taxes  !  Are  we  to 
have  the  duty  taken  off  tea,  or  soap,  or  paper,  or  tobacco!  Are  we  to  have 
the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  or  the  knowledge  tax,  or  an  abatement  of  the 
income  tax!  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The  “  Reformers”  in  office  satisfied  with 
making  both  ends  meet,  coolly  pocket  their  salaries  and  bid  the  people  be 
thankful  that  matters  are  no  worse.  The  “Financial  Reformers”  now  full 
well  know  what  they  have  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  and  if  they 
are  not  the  veriest  humbugs  they  will  at  once  join  the  working  classes  to 
obtain  that  full  and  complete  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons,  without 
which  the  present  system  of  legalised  public  plunder,  or,  rather  we  should 
say,  plunder  of  the  public,  will  go  on  till  doomsday. 

That  grievously  wronged  and  long-suffering  body  of  men,  the  coal-miners 
have  had  attention  called  to  their  grievances  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
In  the  Lords,  on  the  ISth  of  June,  on  the  motion  ofLord  Wharncliffe,  a 
select  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  preventing 
dangerous  accidents  in  coal  mines.  Previously  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans  had 
piesented  a  petition  from  Mr.  Gurney,  calling  attention  to  his  plan  of  venti¬ 
lating  by  high  pressure  steam — a  plan  which  he  first  submitted  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  fourteen  years  ago.  In  the  course  of  time 
which  has  since  elapsed  the  lives  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  miners  have  been 
sacrificed,  and  about  an  equal  number  have  been  lamed,  disabled,  and  made 
miserable  paupers,  by  explosions  which,  most  probablv,  would  never  have 
occured  had  Mr.  Gurney’s  plan  been  enforced  by  the  Legislature.  Bet¬ 
ter  late  than  never  ;  in  the  Commons  Mr.  T  Duucombo  has  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  ventilation  of  mines.  We  have  not  seen  the  bill, 
but  having  full  confidence  in  the  wisdom  as  well  as  patriotism  of  the  member 
for  Finsbury,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  wishing  his  bill  every  success. 

In  both  houses,  “  interpellations”  have,  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
the  month,  been  put  to  the  Ministers  respecting  tlie  French  invasion  of  Italy, 
and  bombardment  of  Rome,  which  until  the  evening  of  the  22nd  elicited  only 
the  vaguest  answers.  On  that  evening  Mr.  Roebuck  delivered  himself  of 
certain  queries  on  the  subject  in  a  manner  much  to  his  credit  ;  at  the  same 
time  calling  on  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  give  “a  plain,  direct,  and  unequivo¬ 
cal  expression  of  strong  disapprobation”  of  the  conduct  of  the  French 
Government.  In  reply  Lord  Palmerston  talked  about  “the  delicacy  of  his 
position,”  that  “  we  were  no  parties”  to  the  attack  upon  Rome,  &o.  adding 
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“he  could  feel  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  British  Government  witnessed 
with  deep  regret  the  circumstances  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
had  adverted.”  Why  did  not  Mr.  Roebuck  go  further  and  insist  upon  active 
and  immediate  intervention  to  save  the  Romans  ?  He  would  have  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  people.  Between  the  avowed  aristocrats,  and  the  sham-Re- 
formers,  sitting  in  that  house,  the  interests  of  Humanity  are  eternally 
crucified. 

Popular  Movements. — In  the  course  of  June  a  number  of  very  numer¬ 
ously  attended  public  meetings  have  testified  to  the  unimpaired  vitality  of 
Chartism.  The  “  Parliamentary  and  Financial  Reformers”  have  also  held 
many  large  meetings.  The  leaders  of  this  body  have  taken  another  step 
towards  securing  popular  support  by  adding  “  No  Propertv  Qualification  ”  to 
their  Reform  Programme.  But  they  must  go  further  yet.  Let  them  bid 
“  Payment  of  Members,”  and  “  Annual  Parliaments.”  and  they  shall  have 
Chartist  co  operation.  Several  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  metropolis 
and  elsewhere  to  express  sympathy  for  the  Romans.  The  public  meetings 
at  the  John  Street  Institution,  on  the  19th  of  June,  called  to  express 
sympathy  for  all  the  Democrats  of  the  continent,  was  a  noble  demonstration 
of  Democratic  fraternity.  A  few  more  such  meetings  would  be  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  service  to  the  cause  of  Democratic  progress. 

The  Tkades,  8fc. — The  annual  conference  of  the  “  National  Association 
of  United  Trades  ”  took  place  at  Liverpool  in  the  last  week  in  May.  The 
annual  report  was  not  very  encouraging,  hut  reasons  were  given  for  antici¬ 
pating  progress  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months.  The  “  National  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Trades  ”  continues,  we  believe,  to  make  sure,  though  somewhat 
slow,  progress.  This  “  Organization  ”  is  well  worthy  of  the  zealous  support 
of  all  true  friends  of  labour  ;  its  success  would  vastly  advance  the  good  work 
of  social  emancipation.  The  West-End  London  Shoemakers — a  body  of 
men  distinguished  for  their  ardent  patriotism — have  set  a  noble  example  by 
subscribing  a  considerable  sum  of  money  towards  a  fund  now  in  course  of 
collection  to  assist  the  Roman  Republicans.  The  Factory  Operatives  aided 
hv  the  honest  portion  of  their  employers  have  intimated  (through  a  deputa¬ 
tion)  to  the  Government  that  they  will  not  yield  to  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Lancashire  Millocrats,  who  are  bent  upon  upsetting  the  Ten  Hours  Law.  Why 
does  not  the  Government  enforce  obedience  to  thelaw  ?  Because  the  law-break  - 
ers  are  rich  men.  We  trust  that  the  operatives  will  not  allowthe  l<  Ten  Hours’ 
Bill  ”  to  be  wrested  from  them.  The  “  Ten  Hours  ”  system  must  yet  he 
taken  up  by  the  working  classes  of  all  callings  ;  the  sooner  the  better.  The 
Miners  of  the  North  are  moving  again.  Delegate  meetings  are  being  holden, 
and  lecturers  are  organising  the  pitmen  for  a  new  struggle  in  defence  of 
Labour’s  Rights.  May  our  brethren  go  on  conquering,  and  to  conquer. 

The  Political  Victims. — A  movement  has  commenced  in  favour  of  a 
general  amnesty  for  political  prisoners  and  exiles.  A  great  meeting  took 
place  on  the  18th  of  June,  in  the  Milton  Street  Theatre,  London,  when  a 
memoiial  to  the  Queen,  and  a  petition  to  Parliament,  praying  for  an  amnesty 
were  adopted.  We  earnestly  entreat  our  friends  throughout  the  country  to 
forthwith  hold  similer  meetings,  and  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  influence  the 
Parliamentary  representatives  of  their  several  districts  in  favour  of  our 
unhappy  and  suffering  brethren.  The  horrible  treatment  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Jones  was  briefly  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  12th  of  June.  From  Mr.  O’Connor’s  statement  it  appeared  that  upon 
Mr.  Jones  refusing  to  pick  oakum  he  was  consigned  to  solitary  confinement 
in  a  cell  six  feet  by  four,  for  three  days  and  nights,  with  nothing  but  bread 
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and  water  tolive  upon — that  though  in  a  had  state  of  health  the  bed-clothes 
were  removed  by  day,  and  he  was  obliged  to  lie  upon  the  iron  bars  of  his 
bedstead!  That  he  requested  to  petition  that  House,  which  the  visiting- 
magistrates  most  unconstitutionally  refused  him — that  he  requested  the  per¬ 
mission  of  those  said  justices  to  appeal  to  the  judge  who  tried  him,  whether 
his  treatment  was  in  conformity  with  his  sentence,  a  right  which  they  also 
most  unjustifiably  refused.  On  the  18th  of  June  Mr.  O’Connor  put  certain  ques¬ 
tions  respecting  Mr.  Jones’s  treatment  to  Sir  George  Grev,  who  coldlv  stated 
in  reply,  that  Mr.  Jones’s  complaints  “  were  of  that  class  which  arose  out' 
of  the  necessary  adherence  to  the  prison  regulations.”  He  held  out  no  hope 
of  any  mitigation  of  treatment.  Public  opinion  must  be  roused  to  win 
mercy,  if  not  justice,  for  our  unfortunate  brothers.  See  to  it,  readers  of  the 
Democratic  Review.  Remember  that 

‘‘Those  who  permit  oppression  share  the  crime  !” 

Ireland. — We  have  nothing  new  to  state  respecting  this  miserable  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  are  weary  of  recording  wretchedness  we  are  powerless  to  miti¬ 
gate.  The  system  of  “  evictions,”  that  is  the  war  of  extermination  carried  on 
by  the  landlords  against  the  rightful  possessors  of  the  soil,  is  causing  horrors 
worse  than  those  of  war.  Since  the  middle  of  May,  many  hundreds  of  the- 
peasantry  have  been  driven  from  house  and  land  to  perish  of  hunger,  and 
disease  caused  by  want  of  food  and  shelter,  on  the  road-side.  It  appears  that 
in  the  course  of  the  past  year  not  fewer  than  15,000  persons  have  been 
ejected  from  their  homes;  of  whom  it  is  well  known  hundreds  have  perished. 
Messrs.  Martin  and  O’Doherty,  the  editors  respectively  of  the  Irish  Felon  and 
Tribune  Newspapers  have  been  placed  on  board  the  convict  ship,  Mount  Ste¬ 
wart  Elphinstone,  preparatory  to  being  conveyed  to  a  penal  settlement,  in 
pursuance  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  each  of  them,  of  ten  years’  transporta¬ 
tion.  They  deserved  a  better  fate,  but  their  lot  was  cast  in  evil  days.  Ire¬ 
land  is  in  the  lowest  slough  of  slavery  and  degradation. 

The  Colonies,  India,  and  China. — The  ‘‘loyalist”  disaffection  in 
Canada  continues  unabated,  and  annexation  to  the  great  Republic  is  openly 
advised  by  more  than  one  Tory  organ!  Discontent  in  the  West  Indies  con¬ 
tinues  to  simmer  ;  threatening  to  eventuate  in  a  rebellious  boil  over.  The 
Punjaub  though  annexed  is  not  yet  quiet.  The  troops  at  Lahore  have  been 
fully  supplied  with  ammunition  and  are  kept  in  a  state  of  readiness  to  march 
at  a  moment’s  notice.  A  sign  that  the  twice  conquered  Sikhs  are  not  yet 
utterly  spirit-broken.  In  China  two  British  officers  have  been  murdered  at 
a  village  near  Canton.  They  provoked  their  doom  by  intruding  into  the 
houses  of  the  villagers,  taking  “  liberties  ”  with  the  women,  and  using  their 
sticks  upon  the  men  who  very  properly  resented  the  most  galling  of  insults. 
A  scuffle  ensued  in  which  the  two  Britishers  were  killed.  Some  of  our  “  na¬ 
tional  honour”  writers  would  like  to  “  wipe  out  the  stain  ”  of  this  affair  bv 
getting  up  a  grand  slaughtering-match.  Another  cause  threatens  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  rupture.  Two  years  ago  Sir  John  Davis  forced  the  Chinese  authori¬ 
ties  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  give  free  admission  to  the  English  to  live  in. 
Canton  from  the  6th  of  April  last  ;  but,  a  few  days  before  the  6th  intimation 
was  conveyed  to  the  English  that  the  Emperor  had  forbidden  the  carrying  out 
the  said  agreement.  “  Cities,”  says  the  Chinese  Emperor  in  his  rescript,  “  are 
erected  to  protect  the  people  ;  it  is  by  protecting  the  people  that  the  kingdom 
is  presi  rvi  .  1  hat  to  which  the  hearts  of  the  people  incline  is  that  on  which 

e  ecree  o  Heaven  rests.  Now,  the  people  of  Kwangtung  are  unani- 
nious  and  determined  that  they  will  not  have  foreigners  enter  the  city- 
how  can  I  post  up  everywhere  my  Imperial  order  and  force  an  opposite 
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course  upon  tlie  people!  Tlie  Chinese  Government  cannot  go  against 
the  people  in  order  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  men  from  afar.”  Tlie 
Chinese  evidently  hate  the  English.  “  In  spite,”  says  the  Morning  Chron¬ 
icle  “  of  all  the  seductions  of  camlets  and  drills,  long  cloths  and  Spanish 
stripes — in  spite  of  Bibles  and  opium,  missionaries  and  men  of  war,  we 
cannot  win  our  way  to  the  Chinaman’s  heart.”  No  wonder  when 
the  Chinamen  remember  the  history  of  British  progress  in  India.  If 
they  are  wise  they  will  keep  the  “  outer  barbarians  ”  where  they  are,  outside  ; 
and  will  guard  against  ”  English  civilization,”  as  they  would  guard  against 
the  plague. 


CONTINENTAL  EUROPE. 

FRANCE. — Excepting  that  Universal  Suffrage  is  not  yet  abolished 
the  liberties  won  by  the  victors  of  February  have  been  utterlyde- 
stroyed  by  Buonaparte,  Odillon  Barrot,  and  their  fellow  conspira¬ 
tors.  It  would  be  most  ridiculous  to  persist  in  calling  the  French 
government  a  “  Republic.”  A  “  Plunder,  Murder,  and  Treason 
League,”  would  be  a  much  more  fitting  title.  To  live  under  the 
rule  of  the  Thugs  of  India  would  be  infinitely  more  endurable,  than 
to  be  doomed  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  traitors  and  assassins 
who  at  present  govern  France. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  clear  that  Buonaparte  and  his 
ministers  were  determined  to  goad  the  Democrats  to  a  struggle  if 
possible.  The  very  week  the  Legislative  Assembly  commenced  its 
sittings,  a  number  of  Socialist  orators  and  writers  were  condemned 
to  heavy  fines  and  lengthy  terms  of  imprisonment.  The  editor  of 
Le  Peuple,  notwithstanding  some  half-dozen  condemnations  pre¬ 
viously  hanging  over  his  head,  was  again  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
«f  12,000  francs,  and  to  suffer  five  years’  imprisonment.  About 
the  time  of  this  new  condemnation,  Proudhon,  who  had  previously 
been  in  concealment,  was  arrested  and  committed  to  prison. 

The  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  (which 
held  its  first  public  sitting  on  Monday,  May  20),  were  speedily  shown 
by  the  election  of  a  Royalist  President  (Dupin).  On  the  6th, 
President  Buonaparte  addressed  to  the  Assembly  his  first  “  Mes¬ 
sage,”  (a  most  lengthy  but  shallow  document,)  in  which  a  great 
show  was  made  of  the  military  strength  of  France  ;  an  immense 
deficit  in  the  public  finances  acknowledged;  a  lying  and  hypo¬ 
critical  “  explanation”  given  of  the  motives  for,  and  facts  con¬ 
nected  with,  the  attack  on  Rome ;  delusive  promises  held  out  of 
measures  calculated  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  and  intimations  of  his  presidentship’s  intention  to  pro¬ 
pose  new  and  severe  laws  for  “  the  suppression  of  attempts  at 
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disorder  and  anarchy.”  On  the  same  day  (the  6th  of  June)  a 
funeral  service  was  performed  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  in  honour 
of  those  who  fell  in  the  Republican  insurrection  of  the  5th  and  6th 
of  June,  1832. 

On  Saturday  the  Dth,  Marshal  Bugeaud  died  of  cholera.  He 
was  a  most  heartless  butcher  and  unprincipled  time  server.  The 
murders  in  the  Rue  Transnonain,  the  burning  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
caves  of  Dahra,  and  those  hellish  exploits  termed  razzias,  (that  is, 
rape,  robbery,  torture,  fire,  and  massacre  combined,  and  executed 
on  a  gigantic  scale)  which  made  his  name  the  terror  of  Algeria, 
have  won  for  him  the  execrations  of  all  but  ruffians  of  his  own 
stamp.  Buonaparte  published  an  address  declaring  the  marshal’s 
death  was  a  heavy  loss  to  France.  “The  Lord  forgive  him  for 
lying !  ” 

Odillon  Barrot  having  completed  the  changes  in  his  Ministry, 
and  got  rid  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  forthwith  proceeded  to  re¬ 
call  Lesseps,  the  diplomatic  agent  sent  to  Rome  to  negotiate  with 
the  Triumvirs,  at  the  same  time  ordering  General  Oudinot  to  as¬ 
sault  and  capture  Rome  at  any  cost.  This  infamous  conduct  of  the 
Government  excited  immense  sensation  in  Paris.  On  the  11th  of 
June,  Ledru  Rollin  demanded  the  impeachment  of  the  President 
and  his  Ministers.  The  demand  was  sent  to  the  bureaux.  A 
stormy  discussion  followed,  and  the  Assembly  passed  to  the  order 
of  the  day  by  a  majority  for  the  Government  of  1 58.  The  next 
day  the  Assembly  rejected  the  demand  for  the  impeachment  of  the 
Ministry  and  President  by  369  votes  against  8.  The  Mountain 
abstained  from  voting.  The  Democratic  papers  of  that  day  were 
all  seized. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  a  popular  pacific  demonstration  took  place 
for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  the  proceedings  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  and  petitioning  that  the  French  Republic  should  recognise 
that  of  Rome.  70,000  troops  and  the  aristocratic  legions  of  the 
National  Guard  dispersed  the  unarmed  people,  and  encamped  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  Within  the  Assembly  Odillon  Barrot  demanded 
a  law  to  place  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  authority  to  arrest  and 
prosecute  a  number  of  the  Democratic  representatives.  Both  de¬ 
mands  were  immediately  granted.  This  was  followed  up  by  decree-; 
suspending  all  the  Democratic  journals,  and  dissolving  the  ar¬ 
tillery  corps  of  the  National  Guard.  The  decrees  for  suspending 
the  journals  had  been  anticipated  by  the  aristocratic  National 
Guards  who  had  invaded  the  printing  offices  of  the  respective 
journals,  scattered  the  type,  broken  the  presses,  and  destroyed  or 
damaged  all  the  property  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  at  the  same 
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time  threatening  to  instantly  murder  the  printers  if  they  dared  to 
stir ! 

Since  the  13th,  measures  of  repression  and  proscription  have 
been  the  only  subjects  discussed  in  the  Assembly  ;  and,  indeed, 
there  has  been  but  little  discussion  even  on  those  measures,  the 
majority  being  willing  and  eager  to  vote  anything  and  everything 
demanded  in  the  name  of  vengeance.  A  bill  has  been  passed  for- 
biding  all  political  clubs  and  meetings  for  twelve  months  to  come. 
Some  ol  the  members  desired  to  make  the  law  perpetual  [the  per¬ 
petual  tools!]  To  give  a  perfect  idea  of  the  terrorism  at  present 
exercised  over  the  French  working  men,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add 
that  that  hypocritical  villain  Odillon  Barrot  has  addressed  a  circular 
to  the  Procureurs-Generaux,  in  which  he  instructs  his  worthy  agents 
to  prosecute  any  and  every  one  who  may  exhibit  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  red  flag,  or  who  may  raise  the  cry  of  “  Vive  la  Repub- 
lique  Sociale  !  ”  He  further  exhorts  them  to  strike,  “  without 
scruple,”  at  the  clubs  and  political  meetings  of  the  people  !  and  to 
hunt  down  all  hawkers  and  vendors  of  cheap  periodicals  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  punish  all  who  may  attempt  to  circulate  “  dangerous 
publications.” 

Never  was  France  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  abject  slavery  as 
she  is  at  this  moment.  There  is  no  opposition  in  the  Assembly, 
for  the  Mountain  has  been  decimated,  has  lost  its  speakers,  and  is 
powerless.  The  press  is  crushed :  not  only  are  the  Democratic 
journals  suppressed,  the  half-and-half  journals — the  National, 
Presse  and  Siecle  have  been  ordered  to  publish  nothing  distasteful 
to  the  Government,  otherwise  they  too  will  be  extinguished.  It  is 
idle  to  talk  of  the  Constitution  which  in  every  one  of  its  principles 
is  daily  outraged.  Ledru  Rollin  and  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
Democracy  are  fugitives  or  in  prison.  The  dungeons  are  crammed 
with  the  defenders  of  Democracy.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Prole¬ 
tarians  were  shot  down  in  the  streets  of  Lyons  on  the  l5th  and 
16th,  besides  as  many  more  wounded.  “  Order  reigns  in 
Paris!” — “Order  reigns  in  Lyons!”  —  for  Terror  reigns 
THROUGHOUT  FRANCE ! 

The  doom  of  the  betrayers  of  the  Republic,  though  not  yet 
accomplished,  is  as  certain  as  death.  The  financial  insolvency 
which  did  so  much  to  drag  down  Louis  Philippe,  is,  fearfully  ag¬ 
gravated,  hanging  over  the  present  Government.  The  enormous 
expenses  attendant  on  the  expedition  to  Rome  will  hasten  the  crisis. 
Independent  however  of  financial  and  all  other  difficulties,  we  still  an¬ 
ticipate  another  and  speedy  revolution.  Already  the  outraged 
people  are  beginning  to  avenge  themselves  by  assassination.  Be  it 
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remembered  that  excepting  those  in  prison,  the  130,000  Socialist- 
Democrats  who  voted  for  Ledru  Rollin,  are  still  in  Paris.  Be  it 
observed,  too,  that  that  patriot  was  elected  for  five  departments. 
Red  Republicanism  is  rife  throughout  France,  and  the  materials 
are  surely  gathering  for  another  revolution,  which  will  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  Paris  only,  but  will  cover  France  ;  everywhere  (we  trust) 
purging  the  land  of  the  assassins  who  at  present  trample  upon 
Humanity.  Vive  la  Repubuque  Democratiqub  et  Sociale  ! 

ITALY. — Up  to  the  time  of  writing  these  remarks,  Rome,  so 
far  as  is  known  in  this  country,  yet  holds  out  bravely  against 
the  French,  who  have  in  turn  employed  force  and  fraud,  every 
scheme  of  violence  and  treachery  to  carry  the  city ;  but  so  far 
without  effect.  Oudinot  is  said  to  have  effected  a  breach  after 
pouring  shot  and  shell  upon  the  walls  for  several  days.  But  when 
the  murderers  in  his  train  mount  to  the  assault,  what  then?  We 
will  not  pretend  to  anticipate  ;  we  will  only  pray  that  every  mother’s 
son  of  them  may  find  the  well-deserved  doom  of  murderers.  If 
they  enter  Rome,  may  they  there  find  shroudless  graves.  Honour 
to  Mazzini !  Honour  to  Garibaldi!  Honour  to  the  glorious  Ro¬ 
mans  !  Ancona,  too,  and  Venice,  yet  defy  the  accursed  Aus¬ 
trians,  though  both  are  besieged  by  sea  and  land.  Venice  seems 
determined  to  devote  herself  to  total  destruction  rather  than  yield. 
Is  it  not  infamous,  0 !  Englishmen !  that  you  have  war-ships 
rotting  in  your  harbours,  and  those  ships  not  sent  to  save  those  two 
gallant  cities  ?  Why  do  you  not  thunder  in  the  ears  of  your  rulers 
to  send  English  cannon  to  the  help  of  our  brothers?  Don’t 
forget 

“  The  fate  may  be  your  own  in  after  times.”  * 

May  your  own  hearts  save  you  from  the  doom  which  ever  follows 
national,  as  well  as  personal,  selfishness. 

GERMANY. — The  German  Parliament  compelled  to  quit  Frank¬ 
fort,  has  been  driven  from  Stuttgardt  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  members  now  appeal  to  the  people  to  rise  against  the  kings. 
But  the  miserable  talkers  make  their  appeal  “  too  late.”  Had  that 
appeal  been  made  twelve, 'or  even  six  months  ago  the  revolution  would 
have  been  saved  ;  now  we  fear  the  worst.  The  perjured  Prussian 
tyrant  is  steadily  prosecuting  his  inlamous  designs  against  the  Ger¬ 
man  people.  Having  abolished  Universal  Suffrage  in  his  own  do¬ 
minions,  and  cancelled  all  the  “concessions”  wrung  from  him  in 
March,  1848  ;  having  murdered,  expatriated,  and  dungeoned,  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  Prussian  democrats,  he-is  now  invading  the  surrounding 
German  states  and  carrying  fire  and  sword  a  long  the  shores  of  the  Rhine. 
The  Republicans  of  Baden  and  South  Bavaria  under  Mieroslawski  are 
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fighting  gallantly.  Honour  and  victory  to  the  Republicans  of  the 
Rhine. 

HUNGARY. — The  Russians  have  yet  done  nothing  but  threaten. 
Fearful  disunion  prevails  between  the  Austrian  and  Russian  officers. 
The  report  of  the  capture  of  Buda  by  storm  noticed  in  our  last 
number  was  true.  There  are  reports,  which  appear  to  be  well 
founded,  of  a  great  victory  gained  by  the  Hungarians  under  Georgey,. 
over  the  Austrians  under  Wyss,  which  was  followed  up  by  the  vic¬ 
tors  breaking  into  one  of  the  Russian  camps  and  scattering  the  whole 
force  of  the  barbarians.  The  Hungarians  then  proceeded  on  their 
victorous  march  towards  Vienna  !  Bern  has  forced  the  Turkish 
government  to  take  a  position  of  strict  neutrality,  not  hitherto 
observed.  Only  a  fortnight  since  all  the  Austrian  papers  stated 
that  the  Hungarian  Hussars  had  refused  to  fight  any  longer  against 
the  Imperialists;  now,  the  same  papers  inform  their  readers  that  two 
squadrons  of  the  Palatine  Hussars,  stationed  in  Bohemia,  and  about 
to  join  the  army  in  Italy,  but  who,  in  spite  of  that,  were  deprived  of 
their  arms  and  saddles,  suddenly  broke  away  from  Linz,  in  order 
to  go  to  Hungary.  The  first  squadron  attained  its  object,  but  the 
second  was  not  so  fortunate  ;  a  portion  of  it  was  taken  prisoners, 
and  another  part  cut  to  pieces  ;  nevertheless  twenty  men  of  this 
squadron  also  succeeded  in  reaching  Hungary.  This  fact  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  disposition  of  the  Hussars.  In  spite  of  the  kill-’em 
and  eat-’em  Muscovites,  the  prospects  of  glorious  Hungary  look 
brighter  than  ever  !  Hurrah  for  the  brave  Hungarians—  the  hope 
of  the  world  ! 

Strong  sympathy  for  Hungary,  and  disaffection  towards  Austria, 
prevails  throughout  Bohemia.  The  Poles  are  not  idle,  and  if  Nicholas 
be  not  a  fool  he  will  stay  at  home,  instead  of  venturing  on  his  quix¬ 
otic  crusade  against  the  Democracy  of  civilized  Europe.  But  whether 
he  comes,  or  stays,  we  do  not  despair  that,  in  spite  of  his  thundering 
edicts,  and  knout-scourged  hordes,  the  flag  of  the  Red  Republic  will 
yet  be  carried  to  Warsaw — perhaps  to  (within)  the  gates  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

P.  S. — It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  German  papers  that  that  match¬ 
less  villain  Buonaparte,  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
German  Governments  to  arrest  all  the  German  Republicans,  who 
may  seek  refuge  in  France,  and  transport  them  to  Algeria  !  When, 
oh  !  when,  will  the  hour  of  retribution  strike  ?  It  is  reported  from 
Italy,  that  30,000  Hungarians  are  marching  to  the  relief  of  Venice. 
May  the  report  prove  true.  The  News  of  the  terrible  defeat  of  the 
Austrians  under  Wyss  is  confirmed.  Wyss  was  slain.  Hurrah  for 
Hungary. 
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MANIFESTO  OF  THE  RED  REPUBLICANS  OF  GERMANY; 

[The  following  manifesto  has  been  published  in  the  Evolution ,  a 
Swiss  journal.  It  professes  to  be  the  programme  of  the  ultra-revolu¬ 
tionists  of  Germany.  By  whom  written,  or  when  and  where  adopted, 
we  have  no  means  of  certifying,  as,  thanks  to  the  Grahams  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  our  communication  with  the  Revolutionists  of  the  Rhine  has 
been  cut  off  for  the  present.  We  trust  only  for  the  present.  Should 
victory  crown  the  struggles  of  our  heroic  German  brothers,  and  the 
postal  communication  between  us  and  them  be  re-opened,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  impart  to  our  readers  truths  and  facts  at  present  utterly 
suppressed,  or  infamously  distorted  by  the  lying  organs  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  and  bourgeoisie.  In  the  meantime  the  subjoined  manifesto 
may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  principles  and  aims  of  the 
brave  proletarians  of  the  Rhine.] 

“The  rising  revolution  will  procure  for  all  refugee  democrats  a 
speedy  return  to  their  country ;  it  is,  therefore,  time  to  lay  before  the 
German  people  the  political  views  and  revolutionary  measures  with 
which  they  purpose  taking  the  initiative  in  the  course  of  events.  The 
people  will  hear  this  communication  with  sympathy  and  satisfaction, 
because  it  is  aware  that  the  boldest  defenders  of  its  rights  and  interests 
have  been  driven  abroad  by  the  counter-revolution,  and  that  those 
democrats  who  were  of  so  pliant  a  character  that  they  could  maintain 
themselves  in  Germany  during  the  last  half-year,  have  not  that  perse¬ 
verance  to  meet  the  coming  revolution  with  the  energy  with  which 
they  withstood  the  counter-revolution.  The  present  manifesto,  with 
which  the  German  democrats  abroad  wish  to  introduce  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  their  revolutionary  activity,  is  not  so  much  the  expression  of  a 
private  view  as  the  unanimous  conviction  of  the  whole  party,  and,  as 
such,  adopted  in  meeting  assembled.  The  time  has  arrived  for  the 
decided,  the  out-and-out  revolutionary  democrats  to  throw  their  words 
and  their  acts  into  the  scales  of  history.  The  cowardly  and  dirty  work 
of  the  counter-revolution  is  terminated,  and  we  are  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  an  entirely  new,  a  whole  revolution.  The  liberties  wrung  from 
the  governments  in  February  and  March,  of  which  the  bourgeois, 
more  especially  the  German  bourgeois,  is  fond  of  boasting,  are  now 
happily,  entirely  destroyed.  The  caricature  of  a  constitutional  mon¬ 
archy,  that  abortion  of  a  half-revolution,  has  been  obliged  to  give  way 
to  the  absolutism  that  preceded  the  days  of  March.  The  treason  of 
Novara  makes  Italy  share  the  fate  of  Germany.  The  only  people  that 
still  unfold  the  banner  of  revolution  arc  the  Magyars.  They"  are  the 
connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new  revolution,  and  will  render 
possible  the  new  victorious  rising  of  the  people  in  neighbouring  Poland, 
in  Germany,  and  even  in  Italy.  The  stream  of  revolution  has  run 
from  West  to  East,  and  is  on  the  point  of  rushing  back  in  a  strong 
tide  to  its  home.  If  in  its  course  round  the  world  it  again  touches  the 
West,  it  will  not  be  left,  like  the  first  time,  with  a  passing  greeting  and 
a  secret  shudder,  but  men  will  lay  a  fast  hold  on  it,  and  sink  it  into  the 
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deepest  layers  of  the  popular  mass,  to  stir  up  therefrom  a  new  State 
and  a  new  Humanity. 

‘  ^hat  has  become  of  the  glorious  March  victories  in  Germany? 
Of  the  revolution  in  Southern  Germany  we  cannot  speak  even  in  ioke. 
The  good-natured  demonstrations  at  Mayence,  Wiesbaden,  Hanau, 
Karlsruhe,  ore.,  form  a  pendant  to  Shakespeare’s  Falstaff- scenes.  At 
Vienna,  they  tought  with  courage  and  perseverance,  but  lacked  in  prac¬ 
tical  sense  to  turn  to  account  the  victories  they  obtained.  On  the  day 
upon  which  the  combatants  of  the  barricades  were  buried,  the  old  patri¬ 
archal  imperial  songs  were  sung.  Metternich  was  the  lightning-con¬ 
ductor  which  carried  off  the  hatred  that  spared  the  throne,  the  nobility, 
the  bureaucracy,,  and  the  bourse.  The  Committee  of  Fifty,  the  first 
revolutionary  tribunal  of  the  Germans,  which  even  then  pronounced 
its  own  censure  in  the  persons  of  Its  Imperial  Commissiaries,  Spatz  and 
V  enedey,  was  the  real  extract  of  the  revolutionary  Marchbeer,  which 
had  undergone  its  fermentation  in  the  pro-parliament.  The  conductors 
of  the  German  Parliament,  headed  by  the  drunken  clown  Soiron,  halted 
between  vanity  and  cowardice,  between  over  self-estimation  and 
despondency,  and  destroyed  the  last  grain  of  fear  which  the  Princes  of 
Germany  entertained  of  the  rising  of  the  people.  The  German  Par¬ 
liament  itself  constituted  the  legal  bridge  from  the  movement  of  March 
to  the  counter-revolution. 

u  <^ur  Party  date  the  European  Revolution  not  from  February,  but 
from  June.  .  The  battle  of  June  is  the  birthday  of  the  Red — of  our  Re¬ 
public.  1  nis  later  more  terrible  struggle,  threw  that  of  February  into 
the  shade.  The  revolution  of  February  effected  a  momentary  change 
in  the  form  of  the  Government,  and  the  persons  composing  the  Execu¬ 
tive  ;  but  the  insurrection  of  June  aimed  at  a  transformation  of  the 
social  system  itself.  The  revolution  of  February  was  sure  of  success, 
as  it  contented  itself  with  removing  the  first  stone  that  obstructed  its 
path  ;  the  insurrection  of  June  could  not  ensure  success  at  the  onset, 
as  it  declared  war  against  the  present  infamous  state  of  society.  In 
the  revolution  of  February  all  parties  coalesced  against  one,  that  of 
the  dynasty  of  July  ;  in  the  battle  of  a  une,  one  party,  that  of  the 
Socialist  Democrats,  fought  against  all  the  others.  The  battle  of  June 
is  a  sure  pledge  of  liberty.  Its  greatest  result  is,  however,  incontest¬ 
ably  the  conviction  that  we  cannot  obtain  one  inch  of  ground  for  the 
realization  of  our  views  and  plans  by  the  slow  and  quiet  path  of  reforms; 
that  we  have  enemies  opposed  to  us,  who  regard  all  means  available  to 
put  down  our  party,  and  against  whom  we  must  consequently  employ 
all  means,  without  pause  or  weakness ;  that  we  cannot  realize  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  party  until  the  present  condition  of  society  is  completely 
uprooted  and  destroyed. 

“After  the  battle  of  June  there  is  no  real  revolutionary  party  that 
does  not  seek  a  complete  change  in  the  laws  of  property.  It  has  proved 
the  indifference  and  uselessness  of  all  religious  and  national  party- 
struggles.  The  battle  of  J une  has  split  humanity  into  two  great  camps 
between  which  neither  reconciliation  nor  indifference  can  exist;  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  the  commencement  of  our  revolution — of  the  revolution 
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of  the  proletarians.  We  shall  always  stand  in  opposition  to  all  so-called 
democrats  who  cannot  determine  to  draw  the  last  consequences  from 
this  revolution. 

“  We  declare  the  supreme  power  of  the  State  over  all  economical 
and  social  relationships  as  a  ruling  principle.  Not  production  on  a 
great  scale  alone,  hut  all  and  every  production  are  to  be  the  care  of  the 
State;  it  must  make  them  harmonize  with  the  wants  of  all  as  well  as 
with  the  liberty  of  each.  The  first  step  to  this  end  is  for  the  State  to 
take  under  its  control  the  means  of  communication,  railways,  canals, 
and  roads,  and  in  every  manufactory  in  which  work  is  at  a  stand-still 
to  commence  work  on  its  own  account.  Small  traffic  would  then  soon 
follow  in  the  track  of  great  industry.  The  first  step  towards  placing 
the  agricultural  produce  in  the  hands  of  the  State  will  be,  by  placing 
the  domains  and  great  feudal  possessions  in  its  hands. 

“  Education  is  for  us  the  means  to  teach  mankind  the  real  interests 
and  objects  of  life,  to  make  it  acquainted  with  the  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  ;  thus  rendering  a  social  existence,  based  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  humanity,  possible.  The  reform  of  the  present  state  of 
society  must  then  go  hand-in-hand  with,  and  be  made  permanent  by, 
a  reform  in  the  system  of  education  and  public  instruction.  Education 
and  instruction  must  therefore  be  stripped  of  all  religious  doubts  and 
superfluities.  Its  sole  object  is  to  make  men  fit  companions  for  each 
Other. 

“We  are  aware  that  we  shall  shortly  step  forward  with  our  views 
into  the  arena  of  history.  The  outbreak  of  the  revolution  is  certain  ;  we 
will  then  leave  no  means  untried  to  procure  the  realization  of  the  object 
we  have  in  view.  In  the  approaching  movement  we  behold,  not  the 
revolution  of  a  state,  but  of  the  whole  of  civilized  mankind.  For  Ger¬ 
many  it  offers  two  powerful  rallying  points — the  victory  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rians,  and  the  constitution  of  the  German  Parliament.  We  place  the 
greatest  importance  upon  the  first;  the  latter  we  regard  as  of  secondary 
importance. 

“  All  parties  now  agree  that  the  insurrection  in  Hungary  is  not.a 
national  movement,  but  a  European  revolution.  Magyars,  Germans; 
Frenchmen,  Italians,  fight  the  War  of  extermination  against  the  united 
Absolutism  of  the  Eastern  Powers.  This  struggle  has  procured  an 
-iirmy  for  the  revolution  which  will  seek  battle-fields  and  laurels  in  every 
land  of  Europe.  The  Hungarians’  war  has  proved  that  one  man  on  the 
side  of  the  revolution  is  worth  ten  hirelings  in  the  pay  of  Absolutism. 
The  Hungarians  have  taken  the  initiative  in  the  great  world-wide  wax 
which  the  dying  spasms  of  Absolutism  have  called  forth.  Theyr  ha\e 
relieved  France  of  its  post  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Russians  and 
Magyars  will  meet  in  deadly  conflict  for  the  possession  of  Vienna. 
The  result  of  this  struggle  will  decide  the  future  fate  of  Germany.  It 
is  therefore  imperious  that  it  should  be  the  battle-cry  of  the  German 
revolution. 

“  The  Constitution  of  the  German  Parliament  is  the  second  source 
from  which  the  German  revolution  is  to  flow.  We  shall  not  enter  into 
a  criticism  of  the  German  Parliament.  As  regard  the  so-called 
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■■democratic  party  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  the  extreme  Left,  it  has  as  vet 
shown  but  little  revolutionary  energy,  by  the  line  of  conduct  it  has  hitherto 
hollowed,  and  by  its  adhesion  to  the  supporters  of  an  hereditary  empire 
Time  will  show  whether  the  course  of  events  will  invigorate  them  :  we 
fear  that  the  revolution  has  but  little  to  expect  from  them. 

“  Whilst  these  lines  are  being  written,  the  revolution  has  already 
■commenced.  The  proletarians  will  adopt  the  revolution,  the  dying 
legacy  of  the  bourgeoisie.  With  all  their  strength  they  will  seize  upon 
the  revolution,  and  make  it  permanent,  until  mankind  has  struck  into 
the  new  paths  in  which  it  will  find  and  acquire  speedily  the  desired 
end— UNIVERSAL  LIBERTY  AND  HAPPINESS.” 

[To  more  perfectly  elucidate  the  objects  and  aims  of  the  German 
Democrats,  we  append  the  following  programme  adopted  at  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congress,  held  at  Berlin,  a  short  time  ago.] 

1.  The  soil  is  the  collective  property  of  mankind.  No  individual 
has  a  right  to  property  in  the  soil.  He  who  cultivates  it  has  a 
right  to  enioy,  what  the  wants  of  himself  and  family  require,  the  rest 
belongs  to  the  community,  since  all  labour  is  social  not  individual. 

2.  Property  is  not  aD  individual  but  a  social  right.  Modern  private 
property  is  the  result  of  production,  based  upon  the  antagonism  of  classes 
and  the  exploiting  of  man  by  man.  As  soon  as  the  war  of  the  prole¬ 
tarians  against  the  bourgeoisie  shall  be  settled,  and  then  only  will  the 
revolution  be  accomplished,  property  will  cease  to  be  private  and  become 
social. 

3.  All  men  have  a  right  to  fully  satisfy  their  physical  and  intellectual 
wants. 

4.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  increase  the  social  wealth  by  their  labour 
■and  talents.  He  who  does  not  work  has  no  right  to  satisfy  his  wants. 
The  producer  alone  can  claim  to  be  a  consumer. 

These  principles  being  established,  the  following  consequences  will 
ensue. 

1.  All  signorial  properties,  all  mines  belonging  to  companies,  &c., 
will  be  declared  state  property.  The  proprietors  will  be  indemnified  by 
an  annuity  of  4  per  cent,  for  20  years. 

2.  The  farmers  will  pay  their  rents  to  the  state. 

i3.  Private  banks  will  be  replaced  by  state  banks.  Paper  money 
being  used  instead  of  gold  or  silver;  it  will  regulate  credit  for  all  parties. 

4.  All  means  of  transit,  turnpike-roads,  railroads,  canals,  steamboats, 
See.  will  be  declared  property  of  the  state. 

.7,.  The  law  of  inheritance  will  be  restricted. 

6.  Gradual  introduction  of  a  system  of  direct  taxation,  and  the 
abolition  of  all  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption. 

7.  Functionaries  must  not  be  paid  according  to  their  grade,  but 
according  to  their  just  requirements. 

8.  The  church  is  entirely  separated  from  the  state.  The  parishes 
will  pay  their  own  clergy. 

9.  Justice  is  gratuitous. 

10.  Education  is  gratuitous. 

1 1.  All  are  compelled  to  labour.  No  idle  standing  ara.ies,  for  they 
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must  at  the  same  time  be  industrial.  The  army  must  produce  as  wel 
as  consume.  Besides,  the  army  may  be  employed  as  a  means  for  the 
organization  of  labour. 

12.  National  manufactories  -will  be  established.  The  state  guaran¬ 
tees  the  existence  of  all  who  work,  and  takes  care  of  those  who  are  in¬ 
capable  of  working. 


MONARCHY. 

Democracy,  or,  in  other  words,  a  government  of  the  people,  for,  and 
by,  the  people,  seems  so  just,  so  plain  and  self-evident,  as  the  proper 
and  natural  mode  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  society,  that  it  is 
wondrous  strange  any  other  mode  should  be  tolerated.  The  only 
pretence  for  a  Monarchy  that  approaches  feasibility,  is  the  similarity 
of  that  form  of  government  to  the  patriarchal,  or  family  system,  which 
existed  in  the  infancy  of  society — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of 
kbraham,  Lot,  &c. — and  it  is  argued  that  this  family  system  has  been 
transmitted  from  age  to  age,  until  it  has  reached  our  era.  Allowing 
this,  which  is  the  most  favourable  position  in  which  the  monarchical 
system  can  be  placed,  let  us  examine  the  grounds  on  which  its  claims 
rest.  Society,  like  individuals,  has  its  non-age,  and  the  superior  organ¬ 
ization  of  man  enables  him  to  preserve  the  experience  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  generation,  'i  hus,  the  youth  of  twenty  is  capable  of  attaining 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  acquirements  of  his  progenitors ;  and  the 
varied  knowledge  thus  accumulated  from  generation  to  generation,  leads 
to  results  that  would  exceed  the  belief  of  our  ancestors.  What  would 
the  simple  and  unsophisticated  people  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  think  of  modern  railways  and  steam-boats?  No  doubt  if 
such  applications  of  mechanical  power  had  been  projected  in  their  day, 
the  projectors  would  have  been  deemed  insane. 

It  is  clear  that  as  the  experience  of  society  leads  to  improvements 
not  conceived  possible  in  its  earlier  stages  of  existence,  that  the  same 
rule  should  hold  good  in  all  arrangements  that  concern  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  That  there  was  a  time  when  the  inexperience  or  brutality 
of  mankind  required  a  stringent,  or  despotic  form  of  government,  might 
be  disputed,  but  if  admitted,  the  continued  existence  of  such  institutions 
under  totally  different  circumstances,  permit  of  no  defence.  What  should 
we  think  of  a  body  of  men  who  would  now  propose  the  abolition  of  steam¬ 
boats,  railways,  canals,  and  Macadamised  roads,  and  a  return  to  moun¬ 
tain  tracks  and  pack  horses  ?  And  what  should  we  do  if  the  same  par¬ 
ties  insisted  on  carrying  their  propositions  into  practice  ?  However 
preposterous  such  ideas,  they  would  be  less  so  than  the  demoniac 
efforts  now  making  by  the  Continental  despots  to  stay  the  march  of 
governmental  improvement,  and  turn  back  the  tide  of  popular  progress. 
We  have  progressed  in  every  science  where  the  human  mind  was  free 
and  untrammelled,  but,  in  the  matter  of  civil  government,  we  still  re¬ 
main  in  the  same,  or  a  worse,  position,  than  in  the  days  of  Canute  or 
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Boadicea.  All  who  desire  to  assimilate  the  management  of  our  national 
affairs  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people,  and  wish  to  make  the 
government  act  in  accordance  with  the  improvements  of  the  age,  are 
treated  as  malefactors,  and  punished  with  fines,  imprisonments,  tran 
sportation,  and  death.  And  to  such  an  extent  is  this  carried,  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  modern  rulers  conceive  it  their  chief  business  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  obstruct  all  attempts  at  improvement  in  this  important  branch 
of  human  knowledge.  How  long  this  state  of  things  will  be  permitted, 
remains  to  be  solved  by  the  millions  who  endure  it. 

But  even  the  pretence  that  Monarchy  is  a  type  of  the  patriarchal 
system,  cannot  be  sustained.  A  patriarch,  or  head  of  a  family,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  interest  himself  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole  family.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  our  modern  Monarchies,  but  notoriously  the  reverse,  the 
mass  of  the  people  being  coerced  and  plundered  as  serfs,  and  outlaws, 
and  the  fruits  of  their  industry  wasted  in  riot  and  extravagance  by  the 
ruling  few.  But  this  is  not  the  darkest  phase  in  which  to  view  the  evil 
results  of  irresponsible  governments.  It  is  not  merely  the  wealth  which 
they  absorb  to  themselves  without  rendering  an  equivalent  to  society, 
that  forms  the  heaviest  charge  against  them.  It  is  the  obstructive  power 
which  they  possess  and  use  to  stay  the  onward  march  of  social  progress, 
and  the  development  of  the  vast  wealth  which  exists  in  an  uncultivated 
soil,  and  in  the  sinews  of  the  unemployed  people,  the  power  which 
keeps  the  masses  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism,  ignorance,  and  poverty, 
at  the  same  time  that  there  are  abundant  means  at  hand  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  educate  them,  and  elevate  them  to  their  proper  position  in  the 
social  scale, — the  power  by  which  they  have  seized  on  the  means  of 
existence,  the  land,  and  on  all  that  appertains  thereto,  thus  leaving  the 
people  houseless,  landless,  paupers,  on  their  native  soil. 

Of  course  this  is  not  the  sole  work  of  the  monarchs,  or  crowned 
heads,  yet  it  is  perpetrated  under  the  cloak  of  Monarchy,  for  kings 
cannot  exist  without  hosts  of  satellites,  who  profit  by  their  proximity  to 
the  throne,  and  vow  everlasting  and  disinterested  loyalty  to  the  monarch. 
They  are  loyal  whilst  they  fatten  on  the  spoil  of  the  people,  but  become 
the  veriest  rebels  when  they  are  debarred  free  access  to  the  national 
flesh  pot.  The  truth  of  this  has  been  recently  exemplified  in  Canada, 
where  the  loyalists,  par  excellence ,  pelted  Her  Gracious  Majesty’s  Re¬ 
presentative,  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  with  mud  and  rotten  eggs,  for  de¬ 
priving  them  of,  what  they  considered,  their  lawful  prey.  By-the-bye, 
this  specimen  of  Canadian  loyalty  will  be  found  a  fair  sample  of  the 
sack,  as  their  loyalty  both  in  England  and  elsewhere  may  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  plunder  which  they  can  extract  from  the  people,  under 
the  protection  of  royalty. 

So  long  as  the  present  system  of  irresponsible  governments  continues 
to  exist  Ihere  is  no  hope  for  the  people  ;  therefore,  all  good  citizens, 
all  fathers  of  families,  and  all  who  desire  to  live  by  their  industry,  are 
directly  interested  in  its  radical  reform.  The  petty  nibblings  of  our 
easy  chair  politicians  will  not  suffice.  The  system  is  inherently  false 
and  unjust.  It  is  an  emanation  of  man’s  worst  passions,  and  at  variance 
with  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Its  days  are  numbered,  and  the  loud 
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groans  of  suffering  millions  arise  in  unison  for  its  tinal  and  inevitable 
overthrow.  The  “  league  of  kings”  may  for  a  while  stem  the  torrent, 
but  the  necessities  of  humanity,  and  nature’s  inexorable  demands,  will 
still  go  on  accumulating  until  every  vestige  of  the  life-destroying  and 
brutalizing  power  of  tyrants  is  extinguished  for  ever.  The  handwriting 
is  on  the  wall,  what  pity  that  the  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  rulers  ex¬ 
clude  from  their  counsels  the  Daniels  who  can  interpret  it.  On  their 
own  heads  rests  the  responsibility.  As  they  sow,  so  shall  they  reap. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  still  cling  so  tenaciously  to  the  worn  out 
relics  of  the  past,  and  by  opposing  their  stubborn  will  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  people,  cause  so  much  blood  to  flow.  Still  their  opposition  is 
futile ;  the  people  are  no  longer  the  subservient  and  unreasoning  slaves 
of  power,  and  every  additional  tract,  pamphlet,  or  periodical  in  the 
cause  of  Democracy,  is  an  additional  stepping-stone  by  which  the 
people  will  ultimately  reach  the  goal  of  freedom.  It  is  for  these 
neasons,  and  that  the  people,  the  veritable  workers,  may  be  enlightened 
and  taught  their  true  interests,  that  we  hail  the  advent  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Review.  May  its  noble  and  truly  heroic  projectors  find  their 
labours  appreciated  by  those  for  whom  it  was  originated,  and  may  we 
speedily  rest  from  the  toils  and  troubles  of  political  strife,  under  the 
beneficent  and  peaceful  shelter  of  a  Democratic  Government ! 

ONE  OF  “  THE  MEN  OF  THE  FUTURE.” 


SPEECH  OF  THE  HEROIC  PATRIOT  ARMAND  BARBES, 

ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  Ills  TRIAL  FOR  AN  ALLEGED  ATTEMPT  TO  OVE  RT II  ROW 
THE  FRENCH  CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY  ON  THE  15TH  OF  MAY  1848  ; 
DELIVERED  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  HIS  JUDGES  OP  THE  HIGH  COURT  AT 
BOURGES,  ON  THE  2ND  OF  APRIL,  1849. 

[Translated  from  the  French  for  the  Democratic  Review. ] 
Gentlemen, 

My  first  words  in  this  hall  were  a  protest  against  your  authority. 
My  last  must  be  to  repeat  that  you  cannot  be  my  judges.  Will  yo'u 
show  more  patience  in  listening  to  me  than  you  did  on  the  first  day  of 
of  the  trial  ?  I  doubt  it ;  for  force  never  likes  to  hear  arguments  against 
itself,  yet  it  has  always  been  glorious  for  the  weaker  party  to  attempt 
to  speak  the  truth,  at  all  risks ;  and  this  duty  I  shall  now  try  to  fulfil 
in  spite  of  all  the  impediments  that  surround  me.  There  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  be  no  quibbling  between  us.  It  is  not  only  on  account  of  our  bein'* 
sent  before  your  tribunal  stained  with  retioaction,  that  I  have  disputed 
your  right  to  judge  me.  I  deny  your  right,  because,  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  you  represent  an  inimical  caste,  fatal  to  the  interests  and  prin¬ 
ciples  that  I  serve.  Your  law  consists  of  the  absolute  right  of  capital 
over  man  ;  whereas  I  believe  in  the  equal  right  of  every  citizen  to  all 
social  benefits.  How,  therefore,  when  we  start  irom  these  two  opposite 
pom  s  ol  the  political  horizon  of  our  epoch,  could  we  meet  here  other- 
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wse  than  to  clash  like  two  clouds  charged  with  contrary  electricity  ? 
the  desire  to  defend  that  which  you  consider  to  be  your  right  obliges 
you  to  strike  me.  The  necessity  for  destroying  every  privilege,  in  order 
to  save  mankind  from  physical  and  moral  oppression,  forces  me— I  was 
going  to  say,  to  attack  you — but  no  !  I  do  not  attack  your  persons — 
it  is  inequality  only  that  I  contend  against.  You  are  the  strongest; 
strike  me,  therefore,  gentlemen.  Moreover,  I  am  peihaps  guiltier  than 
you  are  aware  of,  judging  only  from  the  evidence  brought  forward  on  this 
trial;  and,  as  there  may  be  some  merit  in  avowing  the  truth,  I  wish  to 
make  a  complete  confession.  A  year  ago,  you  could  not  foresee  that  you 
would  become  the  sworn  protectors  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
But  what  is  this  sovereignty  ot  the  people  ?  An  instrument,  the  means 
•of  attaining  an  end,  which  is  the  true  sovereign  ?  All  social  acts  ought 
•to  converge  towards  it;  those  that  diverge  from  it  are  criminal.  Now 
if  the  magnanimous  French  people  whose  object  (who  can  deny 
it  ?)  is  to  march  incessantly,  not  to  the  conquest  of  the  world,  as  for¬ 
merly  the  city  of  the  Capitol  did,  but  to  the  true  and  complete  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  equality,  should  meet  a  power  desirous  of  com¬ 
pelling  the  nation  to  remain  stationary  in  the  inequality  of  the  past, 
would  it  not  be  an  act  of  obedience  towards  the  real  sovereign  to  con¬ 
strain  the  rebel  power  either  to  return  to  its  duty,  or  destroy  it  by  force  ? 
This  duty  the  people  of  Paris  accomplished  on  the  31st  of  May,  1793, 
by  expelling  the  chiefs  of  the  Girondist  majority  from  the  Convention. 
And  this  same  duty  I  would  not  hesitate  to  fulfil,  by  arming  myself 
against  an  assembly  which,  notwithstanding  its  authority  created  by 
universal  suffrage,  would  willingly  be  dragged  into  the  filth  of  the 
Chambers,  nominated  by  the  two-hundred-franc  electors  of  Louis 
Philippe.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  I  acknowledge  that  my  respect  for 
the  assembly  of  our  900  actual  representatives,  was  not  greater  than 
for  that  other  assembly  of  eleven  men  that  administered  the  Republic 
■from  the  24th  of  February  to  the  4th  of  May.  But  both  seemed  to  me 
to  be  acts  of  necessity,  which  the  general  state  of  men’s  minds  forced 
us  to  undergo  at  the  time.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  never  thought 
•fit  to  attack  the  Provisional  Government,  against  which  nevertheless 
(without  making  for  my  conduct  and  actions  one  of  those  ridiculous 
apologies  by  which  pygmies  fancy  they  are  transformed  into  giants),  I 
carried  on  an  opposition,  which,  1  must  say,  in  the  name  of  the  Club  of 
which  I  was  president,  was  not  unimportant.  The  character  of  that 
opposition  induced  me  to  appear  alone,  at  the  tribune,  to  protest 
against  the  decree  of  the  assembly  on  the  day  when  the  whole  of  its 
members  (except  five  or  six  who  sympathized  with  me,)  voted  that 
the  Provisional  Government  had  deserved  well  of  the  country.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  on  the  15th  of  May,  I  made  every  effort  to  prevent 
a  manifestation,  the  purpose  of  which  (need  I  say  it?)  I  approved.  I 
opposed  this  manifestation  till  twelve  o’clock ;  but  when  I  saw  the  events 
of  the  day,  the  assembly  invaded,  the  representatives  immovable,  and 
fixed  to  their  seats,  like  a  timed  herd  whose  fold  has  been  forced  open 
by  a  liou,  I  thought  an  opportunity  presented  itself  to  obtain  something 
for  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  putting  myself  forward  as  the  month- 
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piece  of  the  multitude  that  arose  outside  and  within  the  hall,  I  begged 
the  assembly  to  listenjto  me — an  oratorical  tactic  not  very  parliamentary, 
1  admit,  but  which,"  in  justice,  is  not  more  reprehensible  than  are  the 
phrases  skilfully  prepared,  with  which  an  orator  by  profession  bewilders 
and  influences  his  auditory.  I  did  not  wish  to  go  further  than  obtaining 
a  vote  of  some  revolutionary  and  social  measures.  To  touch  the 
assembly  itself  seemed  to  me  to  be  bad,  not  merely  as  the  violation  of 
a  principle,  as  I  have  declared  to  you,  but  because  such  a  measure  could 
not  have  a  chance  of  success.  Had  it  been  in  my  power,  I  would  hare 
stopped  the  mouth  of  him  who  pronounced  the  famous  decree  of  dis¬ 
solution.  But  when  I  perceived  that  the  representatives  justified,  to 
a  certain  degree,  the  audacity  of  that  decree,  by  looking  on  it  as  a  serious 
step,  when  I  saw  them  disperse,  and  leave  the  hall,  I  experienced  in  my 
mind  a  thought  of  another  duty  and  a  more  exalted  hope.  Anarchy 
was  becoming  imminent,  for  all  the  constituted  authorities  were  about 
to  fail.  It  was  necessary  to  preserve  my  country  from  this  danger,  and 
to  organize,  under  the  circumstances,  a  government  that  would  not  turn 
its  back  on  the  republican  principle.  I  therefore  went  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  not  dragged  there  by  the  crowd,  as  has  been  said,  for  the  purpose 
undoubtedly,  of  excusing  me,  but  stopping  occasionally  to  see  whether 
the  crowd  was  following  me.  For  this  crime,  for  I  well  knew  that,  if 
vanquished,  it  would  be  a  crime  in  your  sight,  you  must  condemn  me, 
gentlemen.  And  when  my  dearest  hopes  are  deceived,  when  the  entire 
country  is  plunged  into  the  most  acute  agony,  its  flesh  and  soul  writhing 
on  this  furnance  a  la  Torquemada,  which,  as  if  in  mockery,  is  called  by 
the  name  of  Republic,  what  can  I  care  about  being  shut  up  in  a  dun¬ 
geon  ?  Its  walls  will  prevent  me  from  witnessing  the  evils  to  mitigate 
which  I  am  powerless.  All  I  can  say  is  :  forgive  me,  dear  France,  for 
never  in  my  life  having  been  of  use  to  thee.  And  you,  my  oppressed 
brethren  of  all  nations,  for  whom  also  I  have  done  nothing,  forgive  me. 
None  can  be  more  strongly  animated  than  I  am  with  the  desire  to 
break  your  chains. 

VIVE  LA  REPUBLIQUE  DEMOCRATIQUE  ET  SOCIALE  ! 

[Our  martyr-brother  is  mistaken.  He  has  done  much  for  France  ; 
much  for  mankind ;  and  thousands  of  Englishmen,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
own  countrymen,  honour  him,  as  one  of  thebravest,  and  greatest  of  men. 
Vive  Barbes  !  and  Vive  i.a  RepublioueUniverselle,  Democratique, 
et  Sociale  !  Ed.  D.  R.] 


u  The  remedy  I  propose  for  the  increasing  pauperism  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  New  York,  in  particular,  is  the  location  of  the  poor  on 
the  lands  of  the  far  west,  which  would  not  only  afford  permanent  relief 
to  our  unhappy  brethren,  but  would  restore  that  self-respect  and  honor¬ 
able  principle  inseparable  from  citizenship.”— Rev.  Wm.H.  Channing's 
lecture,  Feb.  28,  1844. 
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MILTON’S  PROSE  WORKS. 

The  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton.  With  a  Preface,  Preliminary  Re¬ 
marks,  and  Notes.  By  J.  A.  St.  -John.  London:  Henry  G.  Bohn, 
York-street,  Covent-garden. 

How  has  it  come  to  pass  that  while  the  poetry  of  Milton  is  so  uni¬ 
versally  known  and  admired,  his  prose  works  have  fallen  into  obscurity, 
and  are  unknown  to,  unappreciated  by,  the  mass  of  the  people  of  his 
native  country  ?  It  cannot  have  been  because  of  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  he  wrote,  for  those  subjects — government  in  church  and 
state,  education,  marriage.  See. — are  of  just  as  much  public  interest 
now  as  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago.  Probably  the  learn edly-barbarous 
titles  and  names  prefixed  to  the  poet’s  prose  works  may  have  had  some 
influence  in  repelling  readers  ;  for  what  plain  Englishman,  versed  only 
in  his  mother-tongue,  would  he  attracted  to  the  perusal  of  works  intro¬ 
ducing  themselves  by  such  titles  as  “  Eikonoklastes :  in  answer  to  a 
book  entitled  Eikon  Basilikd  ;  ’’  or  “  Areopagitica ;  ’’  or  u  Tetrachor- 
don;  ’’  or  “  Colasterion”  ?  But  this  drawback  is  not  attached  to  all, 
nor  even  a  majority  of  Milton’s  prose  works.  It  strikes  us  that  the 
grand  impediment  in  the  way  of  an  extensive  circulation  of  these  works 
has  been  the  ban  put  upon  them  by  the  aristocracy,  and  the  ill  name 
given  to  them  by  royalist  writers,  and  the  literary  toadies  of  monarchy 
and  oligarchy.  It  has  been  the  “  cunning  device  ”  of  the  parasites  of 
despotism  to  speak  of  these  works  as  vastly  inferior  to  the  author’s 
poetry,  and  indeed  unworthy  of  his  pen ;  whereas,  in  truth,  admitting 
the  inimitable  character  of  “Paradise  Lost,’’  Milton  should  be  honoured 
for  his  prose,  rather  than  for  his  poetry  ;  for  of  what  real  value  to  man¬ 
kind  are  tales  creating  a  Christian  Mythology,  though  recited  in  the 
loftiest  verse,  compared  with  the  defence  of  those  great  principles  of 
human  freedom,  wanting  which  human  happiness  is  impossible  ? 

“  'Tis  Liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower, 

Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume  ; 

And  we  are  weeds  without  it.’’ 

Another,  and  not  a  small,  impediment  to  a  popular  acquaintance  with 
these  works  has  been  the  price  at  which  they  have  hitherto  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Until  now  complete  editions  of  Milton’s  Prose  Works  have 
been  inaccessible  to  the  people,  owing  to  their  cost  to  purchasers.  Mr. 
Bohn  has  thrown  down  that  obstruction.  For  a  very  few  shillings  the 
reader  may  obtain  this  edition  in  three  handsomely  printed  volumes, 
comprising  altogether  about  sixteen  hundred  pages,  together  with  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  author,  and  other  illustrations,  binding,  &c.,  _&c.  How  Mr. 
Bohn  can  make  such  a  publishing  venture  pay,  is  his  affair.  The 
public  will,  at  any  rate,  have  the  best  of  the  transaction  by  getting  more, 
very  much  more,  than  their  money’s  worth  for  their  money. 

To  attempt  a  “  review  ”  of  Milton's  Prose  Works  would  be  out  of 
place,  because  out  of  time.  Notwithstanding  the  depreciatory  stric¬ 
tures  of  Johnson  and  other  Tory  bigots  and  Royalist  parasites,  the 
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seal  of  immortality  was  long  ago  affixed  to  these  volumes, — volumes 
which  will  ever  be  regarded  by  the  lovers  of  Liberty  as  a  legacy  worthy 
their  gratitude  and  safeguard. 

That  we  may  not  mislead,  nor  be  misconceived,  it  is  necessary  we 
should  add  that  we  do  not  subscribe  to  everything  written  by  Milton  ; 
on  the  contrary  we  regard  some  of  his  views  as  being  exceedingly  con¬ 
tracted,  and  prejudicial  to  his  own  aims.  For  instance,  we  dissent 
most  thoroughly  from  his  notions  concerning  a  Senate  for  life,  so  la¬ 
boriously  yet  weakly  set  forth  in  his  tract  on  “  The  Ready  Way  to 
establish  a  Free  Commonwealth.”  Milton  had  a  holy  horror  of  des¬ 
potic  kings,  mammon-loving  bishops,  and  profligate  aristocrats,  but 
there  his  republicanism  halted.  He  hated  Monarchy,  but  he  feared 
absolute  ltemocracy.  He  seems  to  have  entertained  contemptuous 
ideas  of  the  “  populace,’’  and  to  have  regarded  the  middle-class  as  the 
great  bulwark  of  Freedom.  Yet  he  was  not  blind  to  the  money- 
grubbing  spirit  of  that  class, — witness  his  powerful  and  heart-stirring 
invective  at  the  close  of  the  tract  above-named,  from  which  wre  select 
the  following  passage : 

“  If  the  people  be  so  affected  as  to  prostitute  religion  and  liberty  to  the 
wain  and  groundless  apprehension,  that  nothing  but  kingship  can  restore 
trade,  not  remembering  the  frequent  plagues  and  pestilences  that  then 
wasted  this  city,  such  as,  through  God’s  mercy,  we  never  have  felt  since  ; 
and  that  trade  flourishes  nowhere  more  than  in  the  free  commonwealths  of 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  before  their  eyes  at  this  day  ;  yet  if 
trade  be  grown  so  craving  aud  importunate  through  the  proluse  living  of 
tradesmen,  that  nothing  can  support  it  but  the  luxurious  expenses  of  a  nation 
upon  trifles  or  superfluities  ;  so  as  it  the  people  generally  should  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  frugality  it  might  prove  a  dangerous  matter,  lest  tradesmen  should 
mutiny  for  want  of  trading  ;  and  that  therefore  we  must  forego  and  set  to  sale 
religion,  liberty,  honour,  safety,  all  concernments  divine  or  human,  to  keep  up 
trading:  if,  lastly,  after  all  this  light  among  us,  the  same  reason  shall  pass  for 
current,  to  put  our  necks  again  under  kingship,  aswas  made  use  of  by  the  Jews 
to  return  back  to  Egypt,  and  to  the  worship  of  their  idol  queen,  because  they 
falsely  imagined  that  they  then  lived  in  more  plenty  and  prosperity;  our 
condition  is  not  sound,  but  rotten,  both  in  religion  and  all  civil  prudence; 
and  will  bring  us  soon,  the  way  we  are  marching,  to  those  calamities, 
which  attend  always  and  unavoidably  on  luxury,  all  national  judgments 
under  foreign  and  domestic  slavery  :  sa  far  we  shall  be  from  mending  our 
condition  by  monarchizing  our  government,  whatever  new  conceit  now 
possesses  us.” 

In  estimating  Milton’s  deficiencies  as  a  political  philosopher,  we  mast 
not  forget  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  For  his  time  be  was  the  greatest 
-of  Freedom’s  intellectual  champions,  and  some  of  his  works,  particu- 
!arly  bis  “  Areopagitica,’’  or  “Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed 
Printing ;  ”  and  his  “  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates  :  proving  that 
it  is  lawtul,  and  hath  been  held  so  through  all  ages,  for  any  who  have 
the  power  to  call  to  account  a  Tyrant,  or  wicked  King,  and  after  due 
Conviction,  to  depose,  and  put  him  to  death,  if  the  ordinary  Magistrate 
have  neglected  or  denied  to  do  it,” — these  works  were  written  “  not 
for  an  age,  but  for  all  time,”  and  through  all  time  they  will  endure. 
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eternal  monuments  of  Milton’s  true  greatness,  eternal  safeguards  of 
the  intellectual  and  political  rights  of  the  people. 

We  subjoin  two  or  three  brief  extracts  from  these  volumes. 

THE  GLORY  OP  THE  ENGLISH  REPUBLICANS. 

“  For  what  king’s  majesty  sitting  upon  an  exalted  throne,  ever  shone  so- 
brightly,  as  that  of  the  people  of  England  then  did,  when,  shaking  off  that 
old  superstition,  which  had  prevailed  a  long  time,  they  gave  judgment  upon, 
the  king  himself,  or  rather  upon  an  enemy  who  had  been  their  king,  caught 
as  it  were  in  a  net  by  his  own  laws,  (who  alone  of  all  mortals  challenged  to 
himself  impunity  by  a  divine  right),  and  scrupled  not  to  inflict  the  same  pun¬ 
ishment  upon  him,  being  guilty,  which  he  would  have  inflicted  upon  any 
other  1” 

EVILS  OP  MONARCHY. 

:c  God  in  much  displeasure  gave  a  king  to  the  Israelites,  and  imputed  it  a 
sin  that  they  sought  one ;  but  Christ,  apparently,  forbids  his  disciples  to 
admit  of  any  such  heathenish  government : — “  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles,7'' 
saith  he  “exercise lordship  over  them,”  and  they  that  “  exercise  authority  upon 
them  are  called  benefactors :  but  ye  shall  not  be  so  ;  but  he  that  is  greatest 
among  you,  let  him  be  as  the  younger ;  and  he  that  is  chief,  as  he  that 
serve th.” 

•  **•**« 

“And  what  government  comes  nearer  to  this  precept  of  Christ,  than  a  free 
commonwealth  ;  wherein,  they  who  are  the  greatest,  are  perpetual  servants- 
and  drudges  to  the  public  at  their  own  cost  and  charges,  neglect  their  own 
affairs,  yet  are  not  elevated  above  their  brethern ;  live  soberly  in  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  walk  the  street  as  other  men,  may  be  spoken  to  freely,  familiarly, 
friendly,  without  adoration  V  Whereas  a  king  must  be  adored  as  a  demigod, 
with  a  dissolute  and  haughty  court  about  him,  of  vast  expense  and  luxury, 
masks  and  revels,  to  the  debauching  of  our  prime  gentry,  both  male  and 
female,  not  in  their  pastimes  only,  but  in  earnest,  by  the  loose  employments 
of  conrt-service,  which  will  be  then  thought  honourable.  .....  Then 
a  royal  issue,  and  ere  long  severally  their  sumptuous  courts  ;  to  the  multi¬ 
plying  of  a  servile  crew,  not  of  servants  only,  but  of  nobility  and  gentry, 
bred  up  then  to  the  hopes  not  of  public,  but  of  court  offices,  to  be  stewards, 
chamberlains,  ushers,  grooms  even  of  the  close  stool  ;  aod  the  lower  their 
minds  debased  with  court-opinions,  contrary  to  all  virtue  and  reformation, 
the  haughtier  will  be  their  pride  and  profuseness.” 

Here  is  an  argument  enforcing  reasons  unanswerable,  if  any  were 
needed,  to  justify  the  Red  Republicans  of  France  in  the  course  they 
have  lately  pursued. 

A  MAJORITY  HAS  NO  RIGHT  TO  SANCTION  OR  IMPOSE  SLAVERY. 

“  Of  freedom,  the  main  end  of  government,  which  if  the  greater  part  value- 
not,  but  will  degenerately  forego,  is  it  just  or  reasonable,  that  most  voices 
against  the  main  end  of  government  should  enslave  the  less  number  that 
would  be  free  1  More  just  it  is  doubtless,  if  it  come  to  force,  that  a  less, 
number  compel  a  greater  to  retain,  which  can  be  no  wrong  to  them,  their 
liberty,  than  that  a  greater  number,  for  the  pleasure  of  their  baseness,  com¬ 
pel  a  less  most  injuriously  to  be  their  fellow  slaves.  They  who  seek  nothing 
but  their  own  just  liberty,  have  always  the  right  to  win  it  and  to  keep  it, 
whenever  they  have  power,  be  the  voices  never  so  numerous  that  oppose  it.” 

The  following  extract,  most  applicable  to  the  present  time,  we  en¬ 
title  an 
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APPEAL  TO  THE  COMMON-SENSE  OF  ENGLISHMEN. 

“  And  surely  they  that  shall  boast,  as  we  do,  to  be  a  free  nation,  and  not 
have  in  themselves  the  power  to  remove  or  to  abolish  any  governor  supreme,  or 
subordinate,  with  the  government  itself  upon  urgent  causes,  may  please  their 
fancy  with  a  ridiculous  and  painted  freedom,  fit  to  cozen  babies  ;  but  we  are 
indeed  under  tyranny  and  servitude,  as  wanting  that  power,  which  is  the 
root  and  source  of  all  liberty,  to  dispose  and  economize  in  the  land  which 
God  hath  given  them,  as  masters  of  family  in  their  own  house  and  free 
inheritance.  Without  which  natural  and  essential  power  of  a  free  nation, 
though  bearing  high  their  heads,  they  can  in  due  esteem  be  thought  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  slaves  and  vassals  born,  in  the  tenure  and  occupation  of  another 
inheriting  lord;  whose  government,  though  not  illegal,  or  intolerable,  hangs 
over  them  as  a  lordly  scourge,  not  as  a  free  government ;  and  therefore  may 
be  abrogated.” 

We  have  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which 
Mr.  St.  John  has  performed  his  editorial  duties.  Its  worth,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  justifies  us  in  earnestly  recommending  to  the  public 
this  cheap  and  excellent  edition  of  the  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton. 


COSMOS. 

Cosmos:  A  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  By 

Alexander  Von  Humboldt.  Translated  from  the  Germau,  by  E.  C. 

Otte.  London  :  Id.  G.  Bohn,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  character  of 
this  work,  in  the  few  words  to  which  want  of  space  forces  us  to  limit 
this  notice.  Cosmos  embraces  besides  a  description  of  the  material 
universe,  a  review  of  the  scientific  history  of  the  Human  Race  from  the 
dawn  of  civilization  to  the  present  time.  Although  containing  many 
passages  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  readers,  the  work  is  chiefly 
of  value  to  the  scientific  student.  A  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  how¬ 
ever  slight,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
and  comprehend  the  riches  and  beauties  of  these  volumes.  We  se¬ 
lect  two  extracts : 

EARLY  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

“  Although  the  knowledge  of  the  attracting  power  of  native  iron-magnets 
or  loadstones  appears  to  be  of  very  ancient  date  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
west,  there  is  strong  historical  evidence  in  proof  of  the  striking  fact,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  directive  power  of  a  magnetic  needle  and  of  its  relation  to 
terrestial  magnetism  was  peculiar  to  the  Chinese,  a  people  living  in  the 
extremest  eastern  portions  of  Asia.  More  than  a  thousand  years  before  our 
era,  in  the  obscure  age  of  Codrus,  and  about  the  time  of  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidse  to  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Chinese  had  already  magnetic  carriages, 
on  which  the  movable  arm  of  the  figure  of  a  man  continually  pointed  to  the 
south,  as  a  guide  by  which  to  find  the  way  across  the  bound'ess  grass  plains 
of  Tartary  ;  nay,  even  in  the  third  century  of  our  era,  therfore,  at  least  700 
years  before  the  use  of  the  matiner’s  compass  in  European  seas,  Chinese 
vessels  navigated  the  Indian  Ocean,  under  the  direction  of  magnetic  needles 
pointing  to  the  south.” 
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EARTHQUAKES* 

“  We  are  accustomed  'from  early  childhood  to  draw  a  contrast  between 
the  mobility  of  water  and  the  immobility  of  the  soil  on  which  we  tread  ;  and 
this  feeling  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  When,  therefore,  we 
suddenly  feel  the  ground  move  beneath  us,  a  mysterious  and  natural  force 
with  which  we  are  previously  unacquainted  is  revealed  to  us  as  an  active  dis¬ 
turber  of  stability.  A  moment  destroys  the  illusion  of  a  whole  life— our 
deceptive  faith  in  the  repose  of  nature  vanishes,  and  we  feel  transported  as 
it  were  into  a  realm  of  unknown  destructive  forces.  Every  sound — the 
faintest  motion  in  the  air — arrests  our  attention,  and  we  no  longer  trust  the 
ground  on  which  we  stand.  Animals,  especially  dogs  and  swine,  participate 
in  the  same  anxious  disquietude;  and  even  the  crocodiles  of  the  Orinoco, 
which  are  at  other  times  as  dumb  as  our  little  lizards,  leave  the  trembling 
bed  of  the  river  and  run  with  loud  cries  into  the  adjacent  forests. 

“  To  man  the  earthquake  conveys  an  idea  of  some  universal  and  unlimited 
danger.  We  may  flee  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano  in  active  eruption,  or 
from  the  dwelling  whose  destruction  is  threatened  by  the  approach  of  the 
lava  stream  ;  but  in  an  earthquake  direct  our  flight  whithersoever  we  will, 
we  still  feel  as  if  we  trod  upon  the  very  focus  of  destruction.  This  condition  of 
the  mind  is  not  of  long  duration,  although  it  takes  its  origin  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  our  nature;  and  when  a  series  of  faint  shocks  succeed  one  another, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  soon  lose  every  trace  of  fear.” 

These  two  beautifully  printed  and  neatly  bound  volumes,  containing 
together  upwards  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  may  be  had  for 
one  fourth  of  the  price  charged  a  few  months  ago  for  less  accurate 
translations  of  this  great  work.  A  rival  cheap  edition  has  appeared, 
hut  if  the  reader  desires  a  faithful  translation,  accompanied  by  other 
desirable  requisites,  he  will,  when  purchasing  the  work,  ask  for  Bohn's 
Edition  of  Cosmos. 
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Chartist  Tracts  for  the  Times.  The  Uxbridge  Spirit  of  Freedom. 

The  Progressionist. 

The  “  Tracts  for  the  Times  ”  of  which  eight  numbers  have  ap¬ 
peared,  are  edited  by  the  Kirkdale  Chartist  Prisoners,  and  may  be  had 
cl  Mr.  Watson,  Queen’s  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  a  series  of  concise  but  eloquent  essays  on  the  Wrongs  of  La¬ 
bour,  the  Usurpations  of  the  Landed  Aristocracy,  the  Oppressions  of 
our  Manufacturing  System,  Home  Colonization,  Chartism,  &c.  &c. 
Numbers  7  and  8  are  devoted  to  an  impartial  history  of  the  Chartist 
Movement,  sketched  by  the  bold  hand  of  one  who  is  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  men,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  facts,  he 
delineates.  These  tracts  ought  to  sell  by  tens  of  thousands.  Their 
universal  circulation  would  do  more  to  elevate  and  advance  Chartism 
than  could  be  accomplished  by  seven  years  of  the  usual  lecturing  and 
speech-making  propaganda.  The  authors  of  these  tracts  deserve  the 
gratitude  and  support  of  their  brother  proletarians,  and  we  consider  it 
the  duty  of  all  true  democrats  to  give  their  aid  in  making  the  contents 
of  these  prison  productions  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 
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The  Uxbridge  Spirit  of  Freedom,  published  by  Mr.  Watson,  is  a 
valuable  little  publication  edited  by  working  men.  It  is  full  of  the 
talent  and  fire  of  true  democracy.  Its  poetry  is  usually  of  a  superior 
order.  The  Progressionist,  published  by  Mr.  Ward,  Paternoster  Row, 
is  zealously  and  ably  conducted  by  democratic  writers,  also,  we 
believe,  of  the  working  class.  Both  these  periodicals  deserve  a  large- 
circulation. 


Mackenzie's  Educational  Books.  Manor's  Spelling  Book,  with  all  the 
cuts ,  Part  1.  Manor’s  Spelling  Book,  complete. 

Last  month  we  referred  to  the  “  Murray’s  Grammar  ’’  and  “  Book  of 
Tables  ”  published  in  this  series.  The  issue  since  then  has  been  part 
1,  of  “Mavor’s  Spelling  Book,’’  which  is  the  most  extraordinary  first 
book  for  children  we  ever  saw  at  the  price  ;  while  the  complete  work,  at 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  usual  price,  combines  the  qualities  of  cheap¬ 
ness,  excellence,  and  completeness.  A  better  stepping-stone  over  the 
porch  of  knowledge  does  not,  we  believe,  exist,  than  the  universally 
adopted  one  by  Mavor.  Thanks,  brother  proletarians,  to  he  who  thus 
places  within  your  reach,  without  distressing  your  hardly  earned  wages, 
the  means  by  which,  in  future  times,  your  children  may  proudly  erect  their 
brows  with  conscious  intelligence,  frown  down  the  chicanery  of  des¬ 
potism,  and  by  gaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  rights,  manfully 
assert,  and  boldly  possess  themselves  of  them.  We  again  recommend  to 
your  support  this  series  of  books  of  knowledge. 


The  Duties  on  Paper,  Advertisements,  and  Newspapers.  A  few  practi¬ 
cal  Observations  on  the  injurious  Effects  of  the  above  named  fiscal 
Exaction  on  the  Printing  Trade  ;  being  the  substance  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  E.  Edwards,  at  the  general  Meeting  of  Master  Prin¬ 
ters,  Newspaper  Proprietors,  Compositors,  Pressmen,  Machinists,  &c. 
held  at  the  London  Mechanics’  Institution,  Southampton  Buildings,, 
Holborn,  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  22,  1849, — Luke  James  Hansard, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair. — London :  Strange,  Paternoster  Row  ;  Mackenzie, 
Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

The  price  of  this  little  pamphlet  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  we  recommend  it 
to  the  attention  of  all  our  readers  ;  we  recommend  it  as  a  clear  statistical 
proof  of  the  injustice  of  the  tax,  and  the  speciousness  of  the  arguments 
by  which  it  is  upheld.  Mr.  Edwards  flatters  himself  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  existing  journals  will  assist  his  endeavours  in  inducing 
“  the  Government  to  forego  exacting  these  objectionable  levies,’’  therein 
he  will  find  himself  mistaken,  the  monopoly  is  too  precious  to  them, 
honesty  and  talent  would  assume  their  just  position,  and  the  press  be¬ 
come  an  enlightner,  not  a  deceiver  of  the  public  mind — principle,  not 
money-grubbing,  would  be  its  object  and  endeavours — this,  the  present 
press  and  government  do  not  desire. 

**  I  ress  of  matter  compels  the  postponement  of  the  review,  promised 
in  our  last,  of  “  America  compared  with  England.” 

Printed  by  E.  Mackenzie,  5,  Wine-Office  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
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To  the  Working  Classes. 

Brother  Proletarians. 

In  the  Democratic  Review  for  July,  I  promised  to  address 
you  in  the  present  number  on  tne  subject  of  “  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
form.”  I  must  postpone  the  fulfilment  of  my  promise.  A  question 
not  of  greater  importance,  hut  of  more  immediate  and  pressing 
interest,  absorbs  my  thoughts,  and,  I  respectfully  submit,  should", 
at  least  for  the  present,  occupy  yours.  I  allude  to  the  Hungarian 
struggle.  While  the  battle-cry  of  our  brother  (sorely  assailed  by 
assassins)  is  ringing  in  our  ears,  it  behoves  us  to  fling  away  all  sel¬ 
fish  considerations,  and,  possessed  with  one  thought  only,  rush  to 
the  rescue  of  the  intended  victim  of  Force  and  Crime.  Sensible 
men  will  require  no  other  apology  for  one  half  of  this  number  being 
devoted  to  the  Hungarian  question.  Without  further  explanation 
the  reader  will  understand  why  the  usual  “Political  and  Historical 
Review”  is  omitted  ;  and  why  reviews  of  new  books  are  postponed. 
I  intend  in  future  numbers  to  intermingle  choice  poetry,  and  inter¬ 
esting  extracts  from  new  works,  with  the  more  solid  articles  on 
political  and  social  reform. 

Although  want  of  space  prevents  me  doing  full  justice  to  the  last 
efforts  of  the  Romans  in  defence  of  the  Eternal  City,  I  feel  bound  to 
express,  in  the  fewest  words,  the  tribute  of  my  admiration  of  their 
heroic  patriotism,  and  my  detestation  of  their  apostate  and  barbarous 
enemies.  The  infamous  “  Algerines  ”  were  hade  conquer,  and  that 
command  they  obeyed,  utterly  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  effect¬ 
ing  their  work  of  Fratricide. 

“  Cry  ‘conquer,  kill,  and  ravage  !’ 

Never  ask  ‘who,  what,  or  where  V 
If  civilised,  or  savage. 

Never  heed,  hut — Vive  la  guerre  !” 

The  “curses  of  hate  and  the  hisses  of  scorn”  he  their  doom  now, 
and  evermore  ! 
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The  champions  of  “  order  and  liberty”  have  placed  Rome  unde? 
martial  law,  and  substituted  for  the  Republican  Government  a  mili¬ 
tary  dictatorship,  with  an  underling  official  force  of  priests,  perse¬ 
cutors,  and  spies.  The  pious  Pope  Pius  has  fully  revealed  his 
character  by  denouncing  the  Roman  Republicans  as  “enemies  of 
human  society  at  the  same  time  bestowing  his  apostolic  benedic¬ 
tion”  on  the  “  Algerines  !”  The  holy  impostor  has  done  well ;  he  has 
proved  that  a  liberal,  is  only  a  more  profound  hypocrite  than  anon- 
liberal,  Pontiff.  His  blessing  and  his  ban  are  of  equal  value.  His 
jugglery  will  not  prevent  the  resuscitation  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
which,  baptised  in  the  life-stream  of  its  defenders,  is  assured  of 
future  growth  and  glory. 

“Fear  not  that  the  tyrants  shall  rule  for  ever, 

Nor  the  priests  of  the  bloody  faith  ;  — 

They  stand  on  the  brink  of  chat  mighty  river, 

Whose  stream  they  have  tainted  with  death : 

And  their  swords  and  their  sceptres  I  floating  see, 

Like  wrecks  on  the  waves  of  Eternity.” 

Italian  Liberty  maintains  her  last  foothold  in  Venice.  In  spite 
of  siege  and  bombardment  (of  many  months  duration)  the  Re¬ 
publican  flag  still  floats  over  the  towers  of  Saint  Mark.  The  English 
Government  has  refused  to  recognise  the  independence  of  that 
glorious  city ;  on  the  ground  that  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Austria 
acquired  possession  of  Venice;  and  that  as  England  was  a  party 
to  that  treaty,  she  cannot  consent  to  its  infraction.  Oh!  infamy 
to  our  country  that  such  an  answer  should  have  been  returned 
to  the  just  demands  of  the  heroic  Venetians.  I  reply  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  that  so  far  as  England  participated  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Venetian  independence,  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  she 
was  guilty  of  participation  in  an  act  of  robbery  and  violence. 
But  I  deny  that  England  was  represented  at  that  Congress.  The 
hateful  C astlereagh  represented  the  English  aristocracy,  and  spoke 
in  the  name  of  that  vile  debauchee,  “Fum  the  Fourth  but  he 
was  not  the  delegate  of  the  English  people,  nor  did  he  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  their  sentiments  and  wishes.  Lord  Palmerston  well 
knows  that  in  fact  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  long  ago  reduced  to  the 
value  of  waste  paper,  or  something  less,  in  consequence  of  its  re¬ 
peated  violation  by  those  who  concocted  it ;  for  instance  by  Russia 
in  destroying  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  “kingdom  of  Poland,” 
by  France  in  expelling  the  Bourbons,  by  England  (and  France)  in 
dismembering  the  Netherlands,  and  by  Austria  in  annexing  Cracow. 
How  preposterous  then  to  revive  this  exploded  treaty  as  a  pretext 
for  rei using  to  perform  an  act  of  justice,  to  a  people  who  have  not 
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merely  the  right  to  be  free,  but  have  also  asserted  their  night  by 
arms.  If  the  English  people  are  not  insensible  to  their  duty  they 
will  force  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  colleagues  to  acknowledge, 
and  take  measures  to  secure,  the  independence  of  the  Venetian 
Republic. 


I  have  commenced  in  this  number  of  the  Democratic  Review 
a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Hungarian  struggle.  The 
-discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  21st  of  July,  founded  on 
Mr.  Osborne’s  motion  for  papers  connected  with  the  advance  of 
Russian  troops  into  Hungary,  and  the  large  and  enthusiastic  public 
meetings  held  to  express  sympathy  with  the  gallant  Magyars,  testify 
to  the  growing  feeling  in  this  country  in  favour  of  an  anti-Cossack 
foreign  policy.  But  parliamentary  speeches,  and  thundering  cheers 
at  public  meetings,  will  really  do  nothing  to  save  Hungary  from  the 
doom  of  Poland.  The  “ balmy  balderdash”  of  “peace”  and  “non¬ 
intervention”  will  but  encourage  the  Tsar  and  the  Kaiser  in  their 
war  against  Humanity.  Mr.  Cobden  may  affect  to  show  by  figures 
and  statistics  that  the  resources  of  Russia  are  unequal  to  the  carrying 
on  of  two  campaigns  in  Hungary,  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
rest  my  hopes  of  the  triumph  of  the  Hungarians  on  any  such 
ground.  Supposing  the  autocrat  in  want  of  a  loan  would  he  be 
unable  to  obtain  it ;  I  will  not  say  in  Amsterdam,  but  in  London  ? 
It  is  my  conviction  that  he  would  not  have  the  least  difficulty. 
What  moneymonger  cares  one  jot  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
Hungary,  or  any  other  country?  The  resolutions  passed  at  the 
London  Tavern,  demanding  the  recognition  of  Hungarian  inde¬ 
pendence  by  the  English  Government,  were  incomplete,  wanting  the 
addition  so  enthusiastically  adopted  at  the  Literary  Institution — the 
addition  of  demanding  armed  intervention  in  support  of  the 
Magyars.  Any  sympathy  for  Hungary  short  of  going  to  WAR  in 
her  behalf  is  moonshine.  So  believing,  and  holding  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  to  aid  each  other  in  the  hour  of 
peril,  I  call  upon  you,  throughout  Great  Britain,  to  imitate  the  ex¬ 
cellent  example  set  you  at  the  glorious  meeting  at  the  Literary 
Institution,  on  the  24th  of  July.  All  shades  of  the  Democratic, 
party  were  represented  in  that  assembly,  and  but  one  sentiment  pre¬ 
vailed,  that  of  the  bounden  duty  of  this  nation  to  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  Hungary. 


War  is  a  terrible  evil  no  doubt,  but  the  destruction  of  an  entire 
nation,  and  the  triumphant  march  of  Cossack  despotism  towards 
the  West  of  Europe,  would  be  evils  infinitely  greater.  It  is  because 
I  desire  the  salvation  of  Humanity,  the  triumph  of  Liberty,  and  the 
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ultimate  reign  of  Universal  Peace — secured  by  the  previous  esta¬ 
blishment  of  Universal  Justice — that  I  call  upon  you  to  exhibit  the 
moral  majesty  of  a  people,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  duty  and  right, 
by  raising  the  cry  of  “  WAR  TO  THE  COSSACKS  !  I  0  ARMS 
FOR  HUNGARY  !” 

G.  JULIAS!  HARNEY. 


THE  HUNGARIAN  STRUGGLE 

PART  I. 

Territory  and  Population  of  Hungary — Municipal  Institutions — Count 
Ladislas  Teleki’s  Manifesto — The  House  ofHabsbourg  and  the  Hun¬ 
garian  throne— Leopold  the  Second’s  Declaration — The  Ancient  Con¬ 
stitution — The  infernal  policy  of  Austria — I  he  massacre  in  Gallicia — 
Admirable  Reforms  adopted  by  the  Diet  of  1847-8 — Plottings  of  the 
Camarilla — Treacherous  and  atrocious  Counsel  of  the  Archduke  Ste¬ 
phen — The  Emperor-king’s  “  solemn  sanction  ”  of  the  Hungarian  Re¬ 
forms— The  Croats  and  Serbs — Declarations  of  the  Catholic  Clergy — 
Treasonable  schemes  and  conduct  of  Jellachich  and  other  Slavonic 
Chiefs — Duplicity  of  the  Austrian  Government — Horrible  atrocities 
committed  by  theSerbs — Treason  of  the  Austrian  Commanders  of  the 
Hungarian  Troops — Opening  of  the  Hungarian  Assembly — Further 
and  diabolical  treason  of  the  Austrian  Government — Invasion  ot  Hun¬ 
gary  by  Jellachich — Flight  of  the  Palatine — Count  Lamberg  ap¬ 
pointed  Commander-in-Chief— The  “  Committee  of  Defence  ”  ap¬ 
pointed — Kossutn’s  Oratory — National  rising  of  the  Hungarians. 

Now  that  Rome  has  fallen,  and  that  Italy,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Venice,  is  once  more  subjected  to  the  tyrannical  rule  of  brutal  foreign 
hordes,  universal  attention  is  directed  to  the  mighty  conflict  ragingin 
Hungary.  The  Times,  and  other  infamous  journals,  havina;  done  their 
best  to  mislead  the  people  of  this  country  as  regards  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  question,  we  deem  it  a  duty  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  outline 
of  that  question,  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  rational  foundation  for 
that  sympathy  which  at  the  outset  of  this  article  we  unhesitatingly 
demand  for  the  gallant  Hungarians. 

Setting  aside,  for  the  present,  a  multitude  of  statistical  and  historical 
facts  relating  to  Hungary  which  had  we  room  to  set  forth  in  due  form 
and  order,  would  be  found  both  instructive  and  interesting,  we  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  the  question  at  issue,  merely  premising  that  — 

1st.  Hungary  is  not,  as  many  uninformed  persons  suppose,  a  mere 
province  of,  and  subsidiary  in  extent  of  territory,  population,  and  wealth 
to  Austria ;  on  the  contrary  it  far  away  exceeds  Austria-proper,  in 
those  and  all  other  essentials  of  national  greatness.  Austria-proper 
contains  but  708  German  square  miles  [jone  German  square  mile  is 
equal  to  22g  English,]  of  territory,  and  a  population  of  about  2  and  a 
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quarter  millions.  Hungary  (including,  Transylvania,  Sclavonia,  Croatia, 
and  the  military  frontiers,  territories  forming  part  and  parcel  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,)  contains  5,281  German  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  more  than  12  and  a  half  millions.  These  statements  as 
to  population.  & c.  we  take  from  Montgomery  Martin’s  Atlas  ;  but  we 
observe  that  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  proclaimed  by  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Diet,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1849,  it  is  therein  stated  that  the  Hun¬ 
garian  territory  contains  110,000  square  miles,  and  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  numbers  nearly  15,000,000.  A  glance  at  any  map 
of  that  strange  conglomeration,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  confusion, 
of  nations  commonly  termed  “  the  Austrian  Empire,”  will  satisfy  any 
one  that  if  extent  of  territory,  and  all  that  constitutes  national  strength, 
can  justify  national  supremacy,  it  is  Hungary  that  should  lord  it 
over  Austria;  and  this  holds  good  even  when  Hungary-proper  is 
viewed  separate  from  its  natural  dependencies, — Transylvania,  Croatia, 
Sclavonia,  &c.,  &c. 

2nd.  Hungary  has  always  been  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  her 
municipal  institutions;  Freedom’s  best  bulwarks.  Once  in  every  three 
years  the  nobles  of  every  county  were  accustomed  to  assemble,  under 
the  presidency  of  their  lords-lieutenant,  officers  appointed  by  the 
Government  fur  life.  At  the  same  time  the  civil  corporations  of  each 
town  met  under  the  presidency  of  a  commissioner,  especially  appointed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Government,  In  these  assemblies  were  elected, 
by  acclamation — and,  in  case  of  a  contest,  by  ballot— all  the  magistrates 
and  municipal  functionaries  for  the  three  years  next  ensuing,  The 
functionaries  thus  chosen  had  the  adminstration  of  all  the  affairs  of 
their  county  or  their  town,  and  were  obliged  to  give  their  constituents 
an  account  of  their  stewardship  at  quarterly  meetings,  technically  called 
congregations.  At  these  congregations  all  the  acts  of  the  government 
were  submitted  to  the  assembled  body,  in  order,  in  ease  of  any  illegality, 
that  they  might  be  forwarded,  as  gravamina  or  grievances,  to  the  Diet. 
In  those  congregations,  too,  the  instructions  for  the  deputies  to  the 
Diet  were  prepared;  for  in  Hungary  the  members  of  that  body  were, 
previous  to  the  late  reforms,  literally  delegates,  and  not  representatives, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  meaning 
of  the  term  “  nobility’’  differs  widely  from  that  which  is  attached  to  the 
term  in  England.  In  that  country  the  nobles  were,  in  fact,  all  those 
who  possessed  the  full,  and  uncurtailed  privileges  of  citizenship,  and 
this  in  right  of  birth,  not  of  property  ;  comprehending  not  only  many 
little  cultivators  who  tilled  with  their  own  hands  the  plot  ofland  they 
themselves  possessed,  or  rented  from  wealthier  owners,  but  even  many 
who  supported  themselves  by  the  very  useful,  though  not  very  aristo¬ 
cratic  pursuits  of  butchers,  bootmakers,  tailors,  and  grooms.  These 
nobles,  setting  aside  other  personal  privileges  which  they  enjoyed,  were 
the  county  electors.  The  constitution  of  1848  substituted  Equality  for 
this  system  of  Privilege.  Under  the  new  order  of  things  the  municipal 
functionaries  are  still  elected  for  a  period  of  three  years,  but  the 
deputies  are  now  sent  to  Parliament  unfettered  by  any  specific  instruc¬ 
tions  ;  in  addition  to  these,  a  committee,  varying  in  numbers  in  proportion 
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to  the  extent  of  the  county  or  the  town,  is  elected  for  a  period  of 
one  year ;  and  in  the  largest  counties  and  towns  this  committee  com¬ 
prises  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  members.  The  committee  meet 
quarterly  in  the  congregations  to  watch  over  the  municipal  administra¬ 
tion,  and  to  examine  the  acts  of  the  Government.  Should  Austria, 
with  the  aid  of  her  Russian  allies,  succeed  in  crushing  Hungary,  the 
very  first  act  of  the  new  Government  will,  most  assuredly,  be  the 
destruction  of  her  municipal  institutions,  for  while  those  exist  Austria 
will  never  succeed  in  incorporating  Hungary  in  her  centralised  empire. 

The  Count  Ladislas  Teleki,  deputed  by  the  Hungarian  Government  to 
represent  his  country  in  France,  published  some  time  ago  a  Manifesto 
addressed  to  the  nations  of  the  west  of  Europe  setting  forth  the  wrongs 
and  rights  of  his  countrymen  and  their  claims  to  the  sympathy  of 
Europe.  The  said  Manifesto  was  published  in  Paris,  of  course  in  the 
French  language ;  happily,  a  countryman  of  our  own  H.  F.  W.  Browne, 
Esq.,  B.  A.,  moved  by  a  generous  desire  to  aid  the  cause  of  Right 
against  Might,  has  translated  Count  Teleki’s  pamphlet  into  English, 
and  thereby  furnished  the  British  public  with  information  sorely  needed 
to  counteract  the  falsehoods  and  calumnies  which  have  day  by  day 
issued  from  Printing  House  Square,  and  other  corrupted  and  polluted 
sources. 

For  further  particulars  respecting  the  publication  of  Count  Teleki’s 
pamphlet,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  announcements  on  the  cover  of  this 
number.  The  advertisement  of  the  said  pamphlet  we  have  voluntarily 
inserted,  free  of  charge,  with  the  hope  of  promoting  its  circulation. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  journals  in  the  pay  of  the  abso¬ 
lutists  to  impress  the  British  people  with  the  idea  that  the  Hungarian 
struggle  is  merely  the  rebellion  of  a  province  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
■against  its  lawful  sovereign.  We  shall  presently  show  that  the  rebellion 
is  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  “  sovereign  but  hete  v\<>  must  observe 
that  for  at  least  nine  centuries  past,  Hungary  has  held  the  rank  of  an 
independent  state.  Ferdinand  the  First,  the  first  prince  of  the  House  of 
Habsbourg,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Hungary,  received  the 
crown  of  that  country  in  the  year  152(5,  by  the  choice  of  the  Hungarian 
Diet,  and  only  received  it  on  swearing  to  maintain  the  constitution. 
All  Ferdinand’s  successors  took  the  same  oath.  From  15-26  to  1687 
the  throne  of  Hungary  was  elective  ;  in  this  latter  year  the  States  de¬ 
creed  that  henceforward  the  throne  should  be  hereditary  in  the  House 
of  Habsbourg.  In  1723  this  arrangement  was  extended  in  favour  of 
Maria  Theresa,  to  the  descendants  in  the  female  line  of  king  Charles 
the  third,  (Charles  the  sixth  of  Germany).  The  “Pragmatic  Sanction,” 
so  adroitly  made  use  of  by  the  enemies  of  Hungary,  merely  regulated 
the  law  of  succession  ;  it  touched  not  the  constitutional  independence 
of  the  country. 

To  destroy  that  independence,  to  incorporate  Hungary  with 
Austria,  and  subject  its  inhabitants  to  arbitrary  government  has  ever 
been  the  aim  of  the  Austrian  Court.  More  than  once  previous  to  the 
present  struggle  the  Hungarians  have  been  forced  to  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  national  liberties ;  and  hitherto  they  have  always 
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successfully  repelled  the  efforts  of  -Austria  to  enslave  them.  In  the  year 
1790  they  forced  Leopold  the  Second  to  make  the  solemn  declaration: 
“  That  Hungary  is  a  free  and  independent  nation  in  her  entire  system 
of  legislation  and  adminstration,  and  not  subject  to  any  other  state  or 
any  other  people ;  but  that  she  should  always  have  her  own  separate 
existence  and  constitution,  and  should  consequently  be  governed  by 
kings  crowned  according  to  her  national  laws  and  customs.” 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  “the  national  laws  and  customs”  of 
Hungary  like  those  of  many  other  states,  were  in  many  respects  any¬ 
thing  but  just  and  equal  under  the  old  order  of  things,  The  nobility 
who  possessed  land  (we  have  already  shown  that  many  of  the  “  nobles” 
were  mere  working  men),  held  their  lands  by  military  tenure,  and  bore 
none  of  the  public  burdens  during  peace.  They  also  enjoyed  many  mono¬ 
polies  grievous  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  More  enlightened, 
or  more  generous,  however,  than  the  aristocracy  of  this  country,  who  have 
constantly  opposed  the  concession  of  popular  franchises,  the  Hungarian 
nobles  long  ago  desired  to  divest  themselves  of  many  of  their  class-pri¬ 
vileges,  and  promote  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  industrious 
classes  ;  but  their  efforts  in  that  direction  were  counteracted  by  the  open 
hostility  and  secret  intrigues  of  the  Austrian  government.  It  has  ever 
been  the  infernal  policy  of  that  government  to  rule  the  surrounding 
nations  by  division  and  mutual  animosity,  “ltivide  and  conquer”  has 
been  the  devilish  motto  of  Austria,  and  faithfully  (in  that  only  faithful) 
has  she  acted  up  to  it.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the  Austrian  govern¬ 
ment  has  ruled  Lombardy — by  German  and  Slavonic  troops,  Austria  and 
the  Tyrol — bv  Italian  and  Hungarian  troops,  Hungary  and  Bohemia — by 
German  and  Wallachian  troops;  and  in  like  manner  throughout  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  “the  Austrian  Empire.”  That  infamous  government  has 
done  worse  still ;  in  every  state  it  has  fostered  class-distrust  and  hatred. 
While  on  the  one  hand  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  has  put  every  possible 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  nobles  doing  justice  to  the  peasantry,  it  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  artfully  represented  itself  to  the  peasantry  as  their 
only  protector  against  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles.  Thus  when  in  1831 
the  Magyars  were  about  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  Poles,  they  were 
prevented  by  a  threatened  insurrection  of  their  own  peasants,  fomented 
by  Austrian  agents;  thus,  too,  when  the  Gallician  patriots  were  about 
to  rise  in  defence  of  Cracow  in  February-March,  1846,  they  were 
suddenly  massacred  by  bands  of  ignorant  peasants,  Austrian  soldiers 
disguised  as  peasants,  and  criminals  released  from  the  prisons,  instigated, 
employed,  and  paid  to  butcher  the  class  of  nobles  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  nobles  of  Gallicia  had 
made  repeated  attempts  to  abolish  serfage,  and  altogether  re-cast  the 
social  system  of  that  country,  all  of  which  efforts  were  rendered  nuga¬ 
tory  by  the  hostility  of  the  Austrian  government :  yet  that  accursed 
government,  under  the  pretence  of  patronising  the  peasantry,  incited  a 
wholesale  massacre  of  the  nobles,  their  wives,  children,  and  dependants, 
and  even  those  peasants  who  were  intelligent  enough  to  see  through  the 
infamous  designs  of  Austria,  and  patriotic  enough  to  desire  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Polish  independence.  Our  readers  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
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horrible  particulars  of  that  butchery  ;  how  men,  women,  and  children 
were  miserably  tortured  before  being  put  to  death;  some  had  their 
tongues  cut  out,  some  their  noses  and  cars  cut  off,  some  were  minced  t> 
pieces  and  their  flesh  thrown  to  hogs,  some  flayed  alive,  some  roasted 
to  death;  even  unborn  babes  were  torn  from  the  wombs  of  their  slaugh 
tered  mothers,  that  the  assassins  might  claim  the  full  reward  offered  for 
every  head  brought  to  the  Austrian  authorities.  Our  readers  will  also 
remember  that  Metternich  proclaimed  that  the  murderers  had  performed  a 
great  service  to  the  Austrian  government;  that  Ferdinand  thanked  the 
assassins;  and  to  Szela  the  chief  of  those  miscreants  was  awarded  hon¬ 
ours  and  a  pension.  In  the  course  of  our  review  of  the  Hungarian 
struggle  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  similar  horrors  perpetrateddn  Hungary, 
by  the  tools  and  dupes  of  Austria,  within  the  last  twelve  months ;  in¬ 
deed  even  while  we  write  these  remarks,  fresh  reports  are  continually 
arriving  of  new  atrocities  not  less  horrible  then  those  inflicted  on  the 
unhappy  Gallicians. 

In  1835  the  Hungarian  Diet  adopted  several  measures  intended  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  peasantry.  In  the  Diet  of  1847-8 
these  reforms  were  completed  by  the  adoption  of  measures  eminently 
calculated  to  effect  the  regeneration  of  the  country  and  purge  it  of  all 
abuses.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  Chamber  of  Magnates 
(the,  until  that  time,  privileged  order)  both  unanimously  decreed  : — 

1st.  Equality  of  civil  rights  and  public  burdens  amongst  all  classes 
and  races  in  Hungary  and  its  provinces. 

2nd.  Perfect  toleration  of  every  form  of  religious  worship. 

3rd.  The  transferance  to  the  peasants  of  nearly  half  the  cultivated 
lands  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  means  more  than  500,000  peasant 
families  received  from  thirty  to  sixty  acres  of  land  each. 

4th.  The  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  to  every  one  possessed 
of  real  or  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  £‘30 ;  and  in  towns  to 
every  one  in  receipt  of  an  annual  income  of  £10,  to  those  who  possess 
a  college  diploma,  and  to  every  workman  employing  an  apprentice. 

Ferdinand  himself  attended  the  Diet  at  Presburg,  and  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  above  reforms,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1848.  Presently 
we  will  repeat  the  precise  words  of  the  “royal  sanction.” 

Our  readers  will  have  seen  that  if  the  Hungarian  nation  was  not  fore¬ 
most  in  the  march  of  political  and  social  reform,  it,  nevertheless,  when 
commencing  the  good  work  set  about  it  in  earnest.  Let  the  reader  con¬ 
trast  the  Hungarian  system  of  suffrage  with  that  beggarly  scheme  in¬ 
augurated  by  our  Reform  Bill.  If  the  Hungarians  have  not  universal 
suffrage  they  have  the  next  thing  to  it;  would  that  the  English  people  pos¬ 
sessed  a  suffrage  so  extensive.  Let  the  reader  also  contrast  the 
position  of  our  landless  peasantry  and  socially  enslaved  factory  Workers, 
with  that  of  the  Hungarian  peasantry  freed  from  all  feudal  oppression,  and 
made  masters  of  their  native  soil.  When  will  our  class-elected  House  of 
Commons  and  llei editary  Nobles  decree  the  like  justice  to  the  people 
of  these  realms  ‘l  Well  may  Count  Teleki  proudly  observe  of  his  order: 
“  They  did  not  stop  short  after  proclaiming  liberty;  thev  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  its  foundation  in  granting  property  to  those  who  heretofore 
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were  not  qualified  to  possess  land  :  they  did  not  merely  proclaim  equality, 
they  firmly  established  it,  in  promoting  prosperity  universally  amongst 
all  classes  ;  and  in  giving  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  the  land  of  which, 
until  then,  he  had  only  been  the  occupier,  and  to  the  possession  of 
which  he  owes  his  present  political  rights.” 

To  the  above  internal  reforms  were  added  others  affecting  the  external 
relations  of  the  country  of  a  highly  important  character. 

Article  3  of  the  Diet,  1S4-7-S  assured  Hungary  a  parliamentary  go¬ 
vernment,  and  an  independent  ministry,  emanating  from  and  responsible 
to  the  National  Assembly,  at  the  same  time  the  Palatine  Viceroy,  in 
the  absence  of  the  king,  was  invested  with  the  executive  power.  “The 
effect  was  by  giving  force  to  the  pre-existing  laws,  to  create  a  national 
government,  and  consecrate  for  ever  the  ancient  independence  of  the 
country  ;  that  is  to  say,  establishing  in  practice  that  which  always 
existed  according  to  the  laws.” 

Certain  writers  while  professing  impartiality,  and  while  condemning 
the  Austrian  Emperor  and  his  councillors  for  bad  faith,  have  at  the  same 
time  censured  the  Hungarians  for  claiming  their  rights  at  a  time  when 
denial  was  impossible  (!) ;  that  is  to  say  at  the  time  of  the  March  revolt 
of  the  Vienese,  the  flight  of  Metternieh,  the  rising  of  the  Lombards, 
&c.,  &c.  What  would  these  impartial  critics  have  ?  Would  they  have  a 
people  seeking  their  rights  forego  the  favourable  moment  when  they  might 
demand  and  obtain  those  rights,  in  favour  of  a  time  when  the  oppressor 
having  recovered  his  strength  might  laugh  at  their  demands  ?  Suppose 
the  Hungarians  had  so  acted,  would  not  all  men  possessing  common 
sense  have  pronounced  them  a  nation  of  blockheads  ?  To  the  impartial 
critics  aforesaid,  we  answer,  that  the  proper  time  for  a  nation  to  claim 
rights  withheld  is — always  ;  and  that  to  claim  those  rights  when  the 
wrong-doer  is  unable  to  resist  that  claim,  is  especially  and  pre-eminen¬ 
tly  the  right  time. 

True  to  its  ancient  policy,  the  Austrian  court  plotted  to  retract  its 
concessions  from  the  very  moment  those  concessions  were  made.  When 
the  Camarilla  (that  is  to  say  the  “  back  stairs  ”  influence;  the  “  power 
behind  the  throne  greater  than  the  throne  itself  ”)  saw  that  theVienese 
were  fools  enough  to  content  themselves  with  the  frightening  away  of 
Metternieh  ;  and  that  in  Lombardy  the  scale  of  victory  had  turned  in 
favour  of  Radetzki,  they  resolved  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  Hungary 
at  any  cost,  and  by  any  means.  The  real  character  of  the  paternal 
Government  of  Austria  is  well  exposed  (self  exposed!)  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  which  the  Arch-Duke  Stephen,  the  Palatine  ot 
Hungary,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  on  the  24th  of  March,  1848.  After 
alluding  to  the  precarious  condition  of  Hungarian  affairs,  the  archduke 
says: — 

“  I  know  but  of  three  means  by  which  I  can  do  something  in  Hungary- 
The  first  is  to  withdraw  the  whole  of  the  military  power  from  the  country, 
vchich  ought  to  be  given  up  to  a  general  devastation.  A  period  of  sacking,  and 
burning,  and  a  combat  between  the  nobles  and  the  peasants  might  be  brought 
about,  in  the  course  of  which  we  ought  not  to  interfere.  _ 

“  My  second  means  is  to  compound  for  the  motions  of  laws  with  Count 
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Batthyanyi . and  to  save  everything  we  can.  But  then  it  would  be  well 

to  know  what  to  do  in  case  the  Count  should  not  be  satisfied,  and  resign  in 
consequence. 

“  The  third  would  be  to  recall  the  Palatine  and  to  send  a  commission,  with 
full  military  and  other  powers  to  Presburg,  instructing  him  to  dissolve  the 
diet,  and  to  govern  the  country  from  Pesth.” 

We  must  express  our  regret  that  this  archduke,  or  rather  archdevil , 
was  allowed  to  flee  from  the  country  unscathed  and  unpunished.  Here 
is  a  fiend  in  human  form  coolly  advising  the  giving  up  of  an  entire 
nation  to  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  devastation,  plunder,  burning,  and 
massacre.  To  have  served  him  as  that  traitor  Lamberg  was  served,  to 
have  hewn  him  to  pieces,  would  have  been  a  doom  only  too  good  for 
such  a  miscreant.  Thus  advised  Archduke  Stephen  in  the  latter  end 
of  March.  Within  three  weeks  of  that  time  (on  the  11th  of  April,  1848), 
the  Austrian  Emperor,  in  his  character  of  King  of  Hungary,  gave  his 
sanction  in  person  to  the  measures  of  reform  we  have  already  set  forth, 
in  the  following  unequivocal  and  solemn  terms: — 

“  Having  graciously  listened  to,  and  graciously  granted  the  prayers  of  our 
beloved  and  faithful  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  of  the  State,  magnates, 
and  nobles  of  Hungary  and  her  dependencies,  we  ordain,  that  the  before 
mentioned  laws  registered  in  these  presents,  word  for  word,  and  as  we 
consider  their  laws,  and  their  entire  contents  both  collectively  and  separately 
fitting  and  suitable,  we  give  them  our  consent  and  approbation.  In  exercise 
of  our  royal  will,  we  have  accepted,  adopted,  approved,  and  sanctioned  them, 
in  assuring  at  the  same  time  our  faithful  states  that  we  will  respect  the  said 
laws,  and  will  cause  them  to  be  respected  by  our  faithful  subjects. 

Signed,  ‘Ferdinand.’” 

Counter  signed,  ‘  Batthyanyi.’  ” 

Perusing  this  solemn  sanction  of  the  reforms  agreed  upon  by  the 
Hungarian  Diet,  the  unsophisticated  reader  might  conclude  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  infernal  counsel  of  the  Archduke  Stephen,  given  two 
or  three  weeks  previously, 'the  Austrian  Government  designed  to  act  with 
good  faith ;  and,  so  concluding,  the  reader  would  naturally  proceed 
to  ask,  why  condemn  the  Government,  root  and  branch,  for  the  acts  of 
its  representative  ?  But  facts — and  facts,  as  Burns  says, 

“ - are  chiels  that  winna  ding, 

An’  canna  be  refuted — 


Facts  testify  that  the  Austrian  Government  approved  of  the  advice 
of  the  Archduke  Stephen,  and,  from  the  very  moment  that  the  Emperor 
placed  his  signature  to  the  above  solemn  sanction,  plotted  to  put  that 
archdevil’s  counsel  into  execution.  Anarchy,  treachery,  and  open 
violence  were  the  means  counselled  by  the  traitorous  palatine  to  work 
the  ruin  of  Hungary,  and  those  means  were  carried  out  by,  or  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  declared  he  “  accepted,”  “  adopted,” 
“  approved”  “  sanctioned,”  and  would  respect  the  laws,  to  overthrow 
which,  Hungary  was  to  be  doomed  to  devastation,  fire,  and  sword! 

Was  ever  treachery  more  infamous?  Was  ever  infamy  more  trans¬ 
parent  ?  Did  there  ever  exist  a  Government  more  worthy  the  hatred 
execrations,  and  leagued  hostility  of  all  nations 
We  hasten  to  the  proofs. 
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The  Camarilla  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  archduchess  Louisa,  a 
Bavarian,  mother  of  the  present  Emperor,  forthwith  sent  their  agents  to 
Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Servia,  Transylvania,  Illyria,  Wallachia,  &c  ,  to  stir 
op  hatred  and  disaffection  against  Hungary.  The  Slavonian  races 
where  everywhere  stimulated  to  assert  a  nationality  separate  from  and 
independent  of  Hungary. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  to  show  that  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
other  Slavonic  races  had  suffered  centuries  of  oppression  on  the  part  of 
Hungary,  and  were  therefore  justified  in  taking  advantage  of  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  to  assert  their  rights,  and  wreak  vengeance  on 
their  oppressors.  This  argument  is  employed  by  those  who  with 
shameless  inconsistency  proscribe  the  Hungarians  for  claiming  the  full 
recognition  of  their  rights — not  by  violence  but  by  “  legal  and  consti¬ 
tutional  means;”  who  also  hold  that  the  seven  centuries  of  oppression 
under  which  Ireland  has  suffered  was  no  justification  of  the  late 
attempted  insurrection ;  and  who,  at  the  very  time  they  were  applaud¬ 
ing  the  Slavons  for  asserting  their  nationality,  were  advising  and 
exulting  over  the  complete  destruction  of  the  nationality  of  the  Sikhs  byr 
British  arms.  Granted  that  the  conquering  race  (the  Magyars) 
had  treated  the  conquered  (the  Slavons)  with  injustice  and  insult  in 
days  gone  by,  that  belonged  to  the  past.  It  is  not  the  wrongs  of  the 
past,  but  the  present,  that  men  in  their  senses  will  seek  to  efface.  The 
present  wrongs  of  the  Irish  might  justify  revolution;  but  not  all  the 
aggressions  and  crimes  of  the  English  from  Strongbow  to  Cromwell, 
and  from  Cromwell  to  Pitt  couldjustify  any  such  course.  The  existing 
generation  have  to  do  with  existing  evils  only, — usually  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  to  excite  strife  and  contention ;  to  argue  the  contrary  would  be 
to  argue  the  right  of  the  Welsh — who  boast  their  descent  from  the 
ancient  Britons — to  cut  the  throats  of  the  present  generation  of  English¬ 
men,  on  the'ground  that  the  said  Englishmen  are  the  descendants  of  those 
conquering  races  of  Saxons  and  Normans,  who  committed  such  cruel 
havoc  among,  and  perpetrated  such  vile  injustice  upon,  the  original 
Celtic  possessors  of  this  country.  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
Magyars,  like  all  other  conquerors,  did  five  or  fifty  generations  gone 
by,  act  with  injustice  or  cruelty  to  the  conquered, — but  what  was  the 
relative  position  of  Magyar  and  Slavon  at  the  moment  the  latter  was 
excited  to  commence  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  former.  The 
simple,  irrefutable  answer  to  that  question  is  that,  that  position  was  one 
of  Equality . 

The  reformed  constitution  of  1848  without  interfering  with  the 
ancient  municipal  rights  of  Croatia ;  most  materially  extended  the 
general  political  powers  of  that  state.  The  Croatian  deputies  to  the 
Hungarian  Diet  were  increased  from  three  to  eighteen.  Croatians  were 
called  to  fill  the  state  employments,  and  particularly  to  hold  the  new 
offices  which  had  just  been  created.  While  the  old  feudal  offices  were 
abolished  in  Hungary,  the  dignity  and  power  of  ban  of  Croatia 
were  preserved.  The  Croatian  peasantry  having  received  the  same 
rights  as  the  Hungarians,  like  them  also  received  land,  and  Hungary 
agreed  to  indemnify  the  Croatian  nobles,  like  the  Hungarian  nobles  out 
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of  her  treasury.  The  use  of  the  Croatian  language  in  all  the  business 
of  the  government  of  that  country  was  guaranteed,  and  the  Hungarians 
undertook  to  address  the  Croats  in  their  own  tongue.  Hungary  even 
conceded  more  than  in  strict  justice  she  ought  to  have  done  ;  for 
instance  the  law  which  excluded  Protestants  from  Croatia  was  main¬ 
tained.  The  Magyars  are  Protestants.  Thus  the  Croats  enjoy  greater 
privileges  than  the  Hungarians,  inasmuch,  as  all  Croats  are  considered 
as  Hungarians,  while  the  pure  Hungarians  are  excluded  from  Croatia 
in  consequence  of  their  adherence  to  the  Protestant  Religion.  The 
Serbs  and  other  populations  holding  the  Greek  religion,  originally  took 
refuge  in  Hungary  to  escape  Turkish  persecution;  but  the  Catholic 
government  of  Austria  had  constantly  denied  them  the  free  enjoyment 
of  their  form  of  worship.  The  states  of  Hungary  succeeded  by  dif¬ 
ferent  efforts  in  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  members  of  the  Greek  church  ; 
and  the  Diet  of  1848  completed  the  work  of  emancipation  by  decreeing 
the  perfect  equality  ofall  creeds.  The  Serbs  declared  themselves  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  and  grateful  for  what  the  Diet  had  done  for  them.  The 
Croats  too,  seemed  to  be  equally  well  pleased  ;  indeed  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the.  three  Croatian  counties,  that  of  Agram  loudly 
declared  its  satisfaction,  and  the  desire  of  the  Croatians  to  continue 
united  to  Hungary.  In  the  “appendix  ’’  to  Count  Teleki’s  statement 
there  is  a  lengthy  Manifesto  of  the  Croat  Nation  in  reply  to  a  spurious 
Manifesto  of  Jellachich  and  his  creatures.  We  lament  that  we 
cannot  make  room  for  extracts  from  this  Manifesto,  which  shows  most 
conclusively  that  the  pretended  tyranny  of  the  Hungarians  is  a  mere 
fabrication  coined  by  Jellachich  and  other  bribed  agents  of  Austria; 
indeed  the  Manifesto  of“  the  Croat.-Slave  Nation”  proves  what  we  have 
already  asserted  that  the  Croats  were  guaranteed  privileges  not  enjoyed 
by  the  Hungarians.  There  was  neither  political  nor  social  oppression, 
nor  oppression  of  race,  to  justify  the  risings  ofthe  Slavons  against  the 
Hungarians.  We  should  add  that  although  the  reforms  decreed  by  the 
Hungarian  Diet  received  the  royal  sanction  on  the  11th  of  April,  1848, 
the  said  reforms  were  principally  agreed  to  by  the  Diet  some  months 
previously — before  the  French  Revolution ;  ar.d  therefore  that  event 
could  not  have  influenced  the  acts  of  the  Magyars.  We  must  also 
observe  that  the  Poles,  who  are  the  most  advanced  (as  the  Croats  are  the 
most  barbarous)  ofthe  Slavonic  races,  havefrom  the  commencement  of  this 
struggle  been  heart  and  hand  with  the  Hungarians.  Amongst  the  most 
heroic  and  able  of  Hungary’s  defenders,  the  Poles  are  conspicuous;  the 
world  at  this  moment  rings  with  the  fame  of  those  glorious  Poles,  Bem 
and  Dembinskt. 

We  have  already  said  sufficient  to  show  that  there  could  be  no 
religious  grounds  for  plunging  Hungary  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war  ; 
we  may  add  that  the  readers  of  Count  Teleki’s  pamphlet  will  find 
in  the  “  appendix  ”  two  documents  published  by  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Hungary,  showing  that  they  had  no  grievance 
to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  Protestant  Magyars,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  heartily  sympathised  with  their  Protestant  brethren.  The  first  docu¬ 
ment  is  entitled  a  “  Representation  presented  to  the  Emperor-king,  in  the 
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name  of  the  Clergy, by  the  Archbishop  of  Gran,  Primate  of  Hungary,  and 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Erlaw.’’  In  this  “representation”  the  Catholic 
clergy  draw  a  frightful  picture  of  the  condition  of  Hungary  in  the  month  of 
October  last;  we  can  only  find  room  for  a  few  sentences: — “Number¬ 
less  towns  and  villages  have  become  a  prey  to  flames,  and  have  been 
totally  destroyed  ;  thousands  of  Magyar  and  German  subjects  are  wan¬ 
dering  without  food  or  shelter,  or  have  fallen  victims  to  indescribable 

cruelty .  The  frightful  spectre  of  wretchedness  increases  and 

develops  itself  every  day  under  a  thousand  hideous  forms.  The 
morality  and  with  it  the  happiness  of  the  people,  disappear  in  the 
frightful  gulf  of  civil  war.  The  mourning  Church  weeps  over  the  fall  of 
religion,  and  the  education  of  the  people  is  interrupted  and  abandoned. 
....  The  different  races  who  inhabit  your  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
stirred  up ,  excited  one  against  the  other  by  infernal  intrigues,  only  dis¬ 
tinguish  themselves  by  pillage,  incendiarism,  and  murder,  perpetrated 

with  the  greatest  refinement  of  atrocity . Yes,  sire,  it  is  under 

your  government,  and  in  the  name  of  your  Majesty,  that  our  flourishing 
towns  are  bombarded,  sacked  and  destroyed.  In  the  name  of  your 
Majesty ,  they  butcher  the  Magyars  and  Germans.  Yes,  sire  !  all  this 
is  done ;  and  they  incessantly  repeat  it,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  order 
of  your  Majesty,  who  in  the  last  Diet  of  Presbury,  yielding  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Hungarian  nation,  and  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  consented  to 
sanction,  and  confirm  by  your  royal  word  and  oath,  the  foundation  of  a 
new  constitution,  established  on  the  still  broader  foundation  of  a  perfectly 
independent  government.’'  The  second  document  entitled  a  “  Pastoral 
Letter  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Hungary  to  the  Faithful,”  is  an  exhor¬ 
tation  to  the  Hungarian  population  to  rise  in  arms  in  defence  of  their 
country  and  their  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

YVe'have  shown  that  the  frightful  civil  war,  which  preceded  the  war 
of  invasion,  was  unprovoked  by  the  Hungarians ;  we  now  proceed  to 
show  how  that  war  of  races  was  fomented  by  Austria. 

The  agents  of  the  Camarilla  found  in  Baron  Joseph  Jellachich, 
colonel  of  a  Croat  regiment  in  the  army  of  Italy,  a  willing  instrument, 
and  accordingly  that  person  was  appointed  ban,  or  governor,  of 
Croatia.  This  appointment  was  a  breach  of  faith  towards  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Ministry,  whose  counter-signature  was  necessary  to  confirm  the 
choice  of  the  ban  ;  however  the  ministers  anxious  to  avoid  all  conflict, 
raised  no  objection,  but  on  the  contrary  invited  Jellachich  to  put  him¬ 
self  in  communication  with  them  in  order  to  fix  the  clay  for  convoking 
the  o-eneral  assembly  of  Croatia  in  which  he  was  to  be  installed ;  at 
the  same  time  they  addressed  the  populations  of  the  military  and  civil 
districts  of  Croatia,  to  get  them  to  make  known  their  wishes,  through 
the  medium  of  special  delegates.  Jellachich  replied  by  forbidding  the 
Croat  magistrates  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment,  by°declaring  martial  law  against  those  who  should  make  any 
reference  to  the  legal  connexion  between  Hungary  and  Croatia,  and  by 
offerino-  violence  to  the  Hungarian  Commissioner  sent  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  his  conduct.  Jellachich  next  convoked  a  Croatian  Diet 
in  opposition  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Upon  this  the 
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Hungarian  Ministry  called  upon  the  Emperor  to  bring  Jellacliich  to 
obedience.  The  answer  was  an.  autograph  letter,  dated  the  29th  of 
May,  which  forbade  Jellachich  to  convoke  any  assembly,  and  sum¬ 
moned  him  to  Inspruck  to  confer  with  the  Hungarian  Government. 
Jellachich  disobeyed  both  commands,  and  opened  the  Croatian  as¬ 
sembly,  formed  exclusively  of  his  own  partizans.  All  the  members 
were  either  appointed  or  nominated  by  him.  The  time  had  not  then 
arrived  to  openly  countenance  this  audacity,  the  Austrian  Government, 
therefore,  on  the  loth  of  June,  declared  the  Croatian  Diet  illegal ; 
Jellachich,  too,  was  suspended  from  all  his  functions  civil  and  military,, 
and  summoned  to  Inspruck  there  to  be  arraigned  on  an  indictment  for 
high  treason.  Again  Jellachich  disobeyed.  The  private  understanding 
he  had  with  the  Camarilla  assured  him  of  his  safety  ;  he  could,  there¬ 
fore,  afford  to  laugh  at  decrees  which  were  only  intended  to  throw 
dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  Hungarians. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Croatia,  a  conspiracy  against 
Hungary  was  going  on  in  the  Banat,  and  in  the  counties  of  Bacs  and 
Szerern,  in  concert  with  the  Serbs.  Stephen  Suplikacz,  colonel,  like 
Jellachich,  of  a  frontier  regiment,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Serb 
movement.  A  Diet  was  illegally  convoked  and  met  at  Carlwitz. 
The  archbishop,  Joseph  Rajacsis,  was  illegally  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Patriarch,  and  he,  the  minister  of  peace  and  mercy,  united  with 
Suplikacz  in  heading  the  insurrection  against  the  free  government 
of  Hungary.  The  Serbs  appealed  to  the  rights  of  nationality,  but 
those  rights  they  themselves  violated  by  attempting  to  include  in  their 
“  Vayvodat  ”  the  Banat,  the  military  frontiers,  and  the  counties 
of  Bacs,  Szerem,  and  Baranya.  It  was  not  to  defend  their  own 
national  rights  that  these  semi-savages  were  let  loose  upon  their 
neighbours ;  their  work  was  to  destroy  the  nationality  of  another 
people — a  people  who  had  protected  them  both  against  Turkish  perse¬ 
cution  and  German  oppression;  accordingly  they  crossed  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  line  carrying  fire  and  sword  wherever  they  made  their  appearance. 
The  aforesaid  minister  of  Christ,  the  meek  and  lowly  archbishop 
Rajacsis,  (in  some  accounts  he  is  called  Rajatshish),  dressed  in  flowing 
robes  and  bearing  a  large  cross,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  murderers, 
who  included  in  their  ranks  a  host  of  Mohammedan  Serbs  from  Turkish 
Serbia,  attracted  to  take  part  in  the  anti-Hungarian  crusade  by  the 
scent  of  blood  and  plunder.  On  came  the  savages,  burning  villages 
and  towns,  slaying  men,  women,  and  children,  and  committing  atrocities 
too  horrible  for  description  ;  so  horrible  that  the  wretches  guilty  of 
such  crimes  ought  to  be  extirpated  root  and  branch.  To  further  show 
the  guilty  connivance  of  the  Austrian  Government,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  state  that  the  city  of  Weisskirchen  was  taken  and  sacked  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  Emperor’s  officers,  who  with  his  regiment  re¬ 
fused  to  interfere.  The  same  conduct  was  pursued  in  the  case  of 
other  towns  ravaged  and  pillaged  by  the  Serbian  savages.  At  this 
time  the  native  Hungarian  troops  were  in  Italy,  or  garrisoning  the 
cities  of  Gallicia  and  Bohemia.  The  Hungarian  Government  had  but 
few  troops  at  its  command,  and  those  for  the  most  part  foreign ;  the 
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remainder  were  commanded  by  foreign  officers,  Germans  and  Czechs. 
When  at  length  these  troops  were  commanded  and  compelled  to  march 
against  the  Serbian  and  other  rebels,  they  made  a  mere  sham  fight  of 
it;  and  consequently  were  in  almost  every  instance  repulsed  by  the 
enemy.  Of  course  the  Austrian  officers  had  their  private  instructions 
from  Vienna,  and  knew  that  the  suppression  of  the  Serbian  insurrec¬ 
tion  was  the  last  thing  desired  by  the  Austrian  Government.  That  the 
Serbs  are  not  invincible  warriors,  and  that  they  owed  their  success  in 
the  first  instance,  not  so  much  to  their  own  valour  as  to  the  treachery 
of  the  officers  commanding  the  Hungarian  forces,  it  will  suffice  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  when  a  few  mouths  subsequently  they  were  attacked  by  the 
mere  militia  of  Hungary,  commanded  by  Hungarian  officers,  they  were 
everywhere  routed,  and  their  entrenchments  in  every  instance  captured 
at  no  great  cost  to  the  Hungarians. 

While  the  Serbian  insurrection  was  extending,  Jellachich  was  or¬ 
ganizing  an  immense  force  of  Croats,  &c.,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  Hungary. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  Count  Teleki’s  pamphlet  for  the  details 
of  negotiations  between  the  cabinets  of  Hungary  and  Austria,  in  which 
the  duplicity  and  double-dealing  of  the  latter  became  every  day  more 
evident.  Twice  or  thrice  entreated  to  come  to  Pesth  to  settle  the 
difference  between  the  Magyars  and  the  Croats,  the  Emperor  on  each 
occasion  declined  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  Hungarian  l)iet.  On 
the  2nd  of  July  the  new  National  Assembly,  founded  on  the  real 
suffrage  of  the  nation  was  opened  at  Pc-sth.  The  King’s  speech,  pro¬ 
nounced  in  his  name  by  the  Palatine,  declared  “  his  majesty's  ”  “  uti- 
alterable  determination  to  maintain  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  of  all 
her  laws,  particularly  those  that  he  had  sanctioned  in  the  last  Diet  at 
Preshurg He  stigmatised  as  revolts  the  Serb  and  Croat  movements, 
and  declared  that  all  the  members  of  the  Imperial  dynasty  participated 
in  his  determination  1 !  ! 

Let  our  readers  mark  that  this  speech  was  pronounced  on  the  2nd  oj 
July ,  Immediately  afterwards  a  message,  dated  ihe  2 9th  of  June,  was 
communicated  from  Vienna  to  the  Hungarian  cabinet  to  the  effect  that 
the  revolt  of  the  Croats  was  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor,  and  that  Jella¬ 
chich  from  thenceforward  should  have  the  support  of  the  government 
of  the  empire  in  his  aggressions  upon  Hungary.  The  Hungarian  Piet 
thereupon  decreed  a  levy  of  men,  which  raised  their  army  to  200,000 
troops;  and  an  issue  of  bank-notes  to  meet  the  extraordinary  expenses 
of  the  crisis.  The  King’s  sanction  to  these  measures,  though  demanded, 
was  neither  given  nor  refused.  At  length  the  last  shred  of  the  mask 
was  cast  away.  On  the  31st  of  August  it  was  announced  to  the  Hun¬ 
garian  cabinet  that  inasmuch  as  the  concessions,  by  which  Hungary  was 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  responsible  Ministry  and  a  reformed  Parlia¬ 
ment,  were  considered  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Austria,  they 
were  therefore  illegal  and  of  no  effect.  So  much  for  imperial  declara¬ 
tions,  royal  oaths,  and  the  “  solemn  sanctions  ’  of  brigand-kings. 

On  the  4th  of  September  the  Austrian  Emperor  withdrew  the 
decree  which  suspended  Jellachich  from  all  his  dignities,  as  a  person 
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accused  of  high  treason.  The  Hungarian  Ministry  thereupon  resigned. 
The  Diet  decided  that  the  two  laws  presented  in  vain,  for  the  royal 
assent,  should  be  put  in  force  provisionally. 

In  the  meanwhile  Jellachich  crossing  the  Drave  on  three  points,  led 
his  troops  into  Hungary.  All.  the  Austrian  troops  stationed  in  the 
south  joined  him.  His  progress  was  a  march  of  triumph,  and  he 
advanced  to  the  lake  of  Balaton  without  encountering  any  opposition. 
The  Hungarian  armv,  consisting  of  unorganized  levies  and  Austrian 
troops,  commanded  by  Austrian  officers,  retreated  upon  Pesth.  The 
Archduke  Stephen,  the  palatine  of  the  kingdom,  was  offered  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Hungarian  army.  He  accepted  the  office,  but  instead  of 
leading  his  troops  to  battle,  the  traitor  consummated  his  treason  by 
flying  to  Vienna,  from  whence  he  sent  his  resignation  as  palatine  and 
commander-in-chief.  At  the  same  time  the  Emperor  directed  the 
Baron  Nicholas  Vay  to  form  a  ministry,  of  course  in  the  interest  of 
Austria.  Finally,  on  the  25th  of  September,  a  royal  ordinance,  not 
counter-signed  by  any  minister,  placed  all  the  troops  stationed  in 
Hungary  under  the  command  of  Count  Francis  Lamberg,  who  was 
ordered  to  prevent  the  troops  acting  against  Jellachich. 

The  representatives  of  the  nation  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
cast  down.  They  resolved  to  oppose  violence  by  force.  By  a  decree 
of  the  25th  of  September,  they  declared  the  appointment  of  Count 
Lamberg,  illegal  and  unconstitutional ;  and  called  upon  the  authorites 
of  the  country,  the  citizens,  the  army,  and  Count  Lamberg  himself,  to 
obey  this  decree  under  pain  of  high  treason.  Subsequently  a  “Com¬ 
mittee  of  Defence”  was  appointed  by  the  Diet  consisting  of  Messaros, 
Szemere,  and  KOSSUTH  ;  to  whom  was  subsequently  added  Count 
Louis  Batthyanyi. 

On  another  occasion  we  may  have  more  to  say  of  the  glorious  and 
matchless  LUDWIG  (i.e.  Louis)  KOSSUTH;  the  fewest  words  as  to 
his  antecedents  must  suffice  now.  KOSSUTH  is  a  native  of  the  county 
of  Zemplin,  studied  law  at  Pesth,  and  was  afterwards  a  parliamentary 
agent,  and  the  editor  of  an  opposition  newspaper.  For  publishing 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet  in  defiance  of  the  law 
he  was  arrested  and  passed  two  years  in  the  Austrian  state  pri¬ 
sons.  He  obtained  his  release  in  consequence  of  a  general  am¬ 
nesty  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  year  1847,  was  elected  to 
sit  in  the  Hungarian  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  is  described  by  a 
writer  in  Frazer's  Magazine,  (no  friend  to  revolutionary  leaders)  as : 
“  -Released  from  prison  with  the  halo  of  a  martyr  surrounding  his  sickly 
frame  and  shining  from  his  eyes,  to  which  the  slow  fever  of  an  incurable 
consumption  imparted  an  unnatural  brilliancy,  feverish  in  thought  and 
passionate  in  language,  combining  in  his  character  and  address”  an  al¬ 
most  womanish  softness,  with  the  sternness  of  the  prophet  and  the 
ravings  of  the  maniac?” 

At  tire  moment  of  Lamberg’s  appointment  and  the  Diet’s  appeal  to 
the  people,  KOSSUTH  is  thus  described  by  the  same  writer  in  the  act 
or  addressing  the  masses  :  “  He  stood  up  before  the  wondering  multi- 
tuile,  Pale)  haggard,  ghastly,  like  a  spectre  risen  from  the  grave.  He 
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entreated  their  indulgence  for  the  debility  which  he  owed  to  an  Austrian, 
prison  ;  he  reminded  them  of  the  ancient  glory  of  their  country,  of  its 
present  forlorn  condition  of  their  ancestors,  of  their  wives  and  children, 
of  the  dead  and  the  living;  and  overwhelming  his  hearers  with  the 
torrent  of  his  eloquence,  he  maddened  their  enthusiasm  into  frenzy.” 
We  give  the  following  extracts  from  one  of  his  speeches  delivered  at 
that  period : — 

“  I  am  a  prophet.  I  address  myself  to  you,  the  patriots, — to  you,  the 
wretched,  the  betrayed  !  Many  a  time  did  I  prophesy  in  these  seven  years, 
and  I  shudder  to  see  the  terror  of  my  words  come  true. 

“  I  shudder  at  myself.  I  see  the  book  of  fate  open  before  me.  Vainly  do 
I  close  my  eyes.  The  light  darts  through  my  soul  !  It  is  a  lightning  in 
utter  darkness.  I  must  even  speak,  and  let  the  spell  of  my  words  go  forth. 
Hear  me,  O  patriots !  the  eternal  God  does  not  show  His  presence  in  miracles, 
hut  in  certain  general  laws. 

“  It  is  God’s  eternal  law,  that  the  man  that  abandons  himself  is  abandoned 
by  God.  It  is  an  eternal  law,  that  the  man  that  helps  himself  has  God’s  help 
also  ;  and  God  has  even  ordained  that  the  bondsmen  of  perjury  and  injustice 
shall  prepare  the  triumph  of  the  righteous.  But  as  for  me,  I  stand  by  these 
eternal  laws,  and  I  swear  by  them  that  my  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled. 

And  my  prophecy  is,  that  the  freedom  of  Hungary  will  come  even  from 
Jellachich’s  invasion  of  our  country  ! 

***«»* 

“  Two  things  we  must  do.  We  must  rise  and  crusty  the  enemy  that  dese¬ 
crates  the  earth  on  which  we  live,  and  we  must  not  lorget  I  These  two  are 
needful  :  should  the  Hungarians  fail  in  them,  then  they  are  a  craven  people, 
— a  people  of  wretches,  of  which  the  very  name  in  history  shall  be  kin  to 
shame!  Should  the  Hungarians  fail  in  these  two,  then  they  are  people  of 
dastards  and  cowards,  defiling  even  the  sacred  memory  of  their  forefathers. 
God  the  eternal  will  say  of  them,  ‘  I  rue  the  day  on  which  I  created  this 
people  !’  And  should  the  Hungarians  fail  in  these  two,  then  they  are  an 
accursed  people, — so  cursed,  that  the  air  of  heaven  shall  disowm  them  ;  so 
cursed,  that  the  earth  shall  scorn  to  feed  them  from  its  store  ;  so  cursed, 
that  the  sweet  fountain  shall  tu  n  brackish  as  they  approach  it.  The 
Hungarian  shall  be  a  vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Even  the  bread 
of  charity  shall  be  denied  to  his  prayer.  And  the  generation  of  the  stranger, 
that  hath  taken  his  substance,  shall  give  him  stripes  for  alms.  He  shall  be 
like  a  vagrant  dog,  which  even  the  meanest  may  strike.  Vain  are  his  prayers  ; 
religion  has  no  comfort  for  him.  He  has  desecrated  God’s  work,  and  God 
will  not  pardon  his  sins,  no,  neither  here  nor  in  heaven  !  The  maiden  he 
lifts  his  eyes  to  shall  spurn  him  from  the  threshold,  like  a  mangy  beast.  His 
wife  shall  spit  into  his  eyes  in  the  fullness  of  her  scorn,  and  his  child’s  earliest 
words  shall  curse  its  father  ! 

“  Let  each  man  take  up  arms  !  But  as  for  the  women,  let  them  go  midway 
between  Vesprim  and  Weissenburg  and  dig  a  wide  grave.  There  will  w7e 
bury  the  name,  the  honour,  the  nation  of  Hungary  ;  or  else  our  enemies 
shall  lie  in  that  wide  grave  !” 

To  this  and  similar  appeals  the  people  responded  by  rising  as  one 
man  in  defence  of  their  country.  But  here  we  must  pause.  The 
second  act  of  this  mighty  drama  opens  with  the  most  justifiable,  and 
most  praiseworthy,  slaying  of  the  traitor  Lamberg.  But  of  tliatwe 
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will  speak  when  we  resume  this  history  in  our  next  number.  In  this, 
number  of  the  Review  we  have  far  exceeded  the  limits  to  which  we 
ought  to  have  confined  ourselves  considering  the  small  size  of  this  pub¬ 
lication.  At  the  same  time  we  have  only  narrated  the  history  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Hungarian  struggle,  but  we  have  narrated  suffi- 
cent  to  render  the  origin  of  that  struggle  clear  to  our  leaders  ;  enough 
to  justify  the  rising  of  the  Hungarians  against  Austria  ;  and  enough  to 
warrant  our  appeal  for  British  aid  in  support  of  that  glorious  people. 


OUR  INHERITANCE: 

LAND— COMMON  PROPERTY  ! 


LETTER  III. 

Land,  the  Common  Property  of  the  People — at  Present ,  and  for 

the  Future. 

Brother  Owners  of  the  Soil  ! 

26.  Bear  well  in  mind  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  Letters.  It  is  briefly  summed  up  thus: — 

I.  — That  Man  did  not  make  the  Earth. 

II.  — That  Originally  it  was  held  in  Common. 

Loose  not  sight  of  these  two  facts,  as  now  they  become  of  essential 
importance.  "Yes!  of  vast  importance,  for  on  them  depends  much — 
nay,  everything. 

27.  The  Commonality  of  Land  at  Present  and  for  the  F uture  1 
That  is  the  subject — the  one  mighty  question — lowering  over,  sur¬ 
passing,  and  dethroning  every  other  question  from  its  magnitude  in 
point  of  the  great  and  radical  change  the  recognition  of  the  People’s 
Right  to  the  Soil  must  inevitably  be  productive  of  in  every  nation 
under  the  sun !  God  grant  that  such  change  may  speedily  take  place 
— peaceably,  bloodlessly,  take  place!  for  then  Man  shall  be  looked 
upon  as  Man — the  equality  and  the  brotherhood  of  our  species  shall 
be  recognized — the  oppressive  burthens  of  the  people  removed — and 
mankind,  consuming  their  own,  and  then  unappropriated,  productions, 
shall  glory  in  labouring,  as  the  light  and  joyous  task  which  to  each 
shall  give  and  secure  repose,  comfort,  and  happiness — producing  that 
Millenium  of  Justice  and  Prosperity  for  All,  which  was  the  beneficent 
design  of  our  parent  Creator  ! 

28.  I  will  now  put  the  question  plainly  and  fairly — Is  the  Land 
the  Property  of  the  People  at  Present  and  Henceforward  ? 
I  answer  YES  ! ! !  Now  for  the  Proof  ! 

29.  Man  did  not  make  the  Earth! — an  incontestible,  undisputed, 
and  indisputable  point,  as  shown  already.  Mankind  collectively  held 
the  Land  in  Common  during  the  First  Ages  of  the  World! — a  fact 
established  beyond  doubt,  and  one  also  that  has  been  admitted  and 
set  forth  by  the  very  upholders  of  the  existing  individual  institution. 
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Very  good,  brother  Owners  ;  the  ease  so  far,  you  must  admit,  is  clear 
and  conclusive  enough — very  so ;  and  now  for  the  next  position,  which 
I  put  plainly  thus : — Why  did  Mankind  hold  Land  in  Common  Ori¬ 
ginally?  Ah!  why? 

30.  Now  it  does  not  at  all  matter  for  our  present  discussion  how  or 
by  what  means  Adam,  or  any  other  individual,  came  on  the  Earth  at 
first,  one  iota.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  that  he  breathed  the  breath  of 
life  on  it — that  it  was  in  existence  before  him,  and  existing  neces¬ 
sarily  for  him.  What  Right  had  Adam  to  Occupy — Possess — 
Inherit — the  Earth?  That — that — is  the  question ! 

31.  — The  answer  again  can  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  and  that 
word  is — EXISTENCE!!  That  was  Adam’s  Right  and  Title-deed! 
— the  highest  and  only  one  which  man  can  possess  or  point  to,  for  as 
Thomas  Paine  has  forcibly  remarked, — “  The  Creator  of  the  Universe 
did  not  open  a  Land-office  from  whence  the  first  Title-deeds  should 
issue.” 

32.  Existence  was  the  right  by  which  Adam  inherited  the  Earth,  I 
say.  Why  ?  you  ask.  Simply  because,  in  the  very  fact  of  existing , 
he  was  compelled  to  oceupy  the  Earth,  is  the  answer.  The  Earth  was 
man’s  place  of  residence — the  place  on  which  he  was  to  “  live,  move, 
and  have  his  being!”  Therefore  he  could  not  fail  to  occupy  it,  for 
without  this  Earth,  how  could  man  have  managed  to  have  existed 
himself?  He  found  himself  upon  it  anyway,  and  could  not  well 
manage  to  get  away  from  it ! 

33.  It  is  very  evident,  then,  brother  Owners,  that  Adam  naturally 
was  the  Occupant — the  Owner — the  Inheritor — of  the  Land — of  the 
Earth,  and  it  is  just  as  evident  that  scripturally  he  was  in  the  same 
position.  “  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  Earth,  and 
subdue  it,”  the  Creator  is  made  to  say  to  our  first  parents  in  the  28th 
verse  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  “and  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living 
thing  that  moveth  upon  the  waters. — And  God  said,  Behold  I  have 
given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
Earth,  and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed; 
to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat. — And  to  every  beast  of  the  Earth,  and  to 
every  fowl  of  the  Air,  and  to  everything  that  creepeth  upon  the  Earth, 
wherein  there  is  life,  I  have  given  every  green  herb  for  meat,  and  it 
was  so.” 

34.  Thus  it  is  obvious,  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  act  of  inheriting 
the  Earth  was  no  voluntary  one  on  the  part  of  our  first  parent,  but  an 
imperative  law  of  his  nature,  a  part  and  parcel  of  his  being.  It  was 
forced  upon  him :  he  existed  in  the  world,  that  world  was  the  means 

by  which  his  existence  was  to  be  carried  forward,  and  mere  instinct 
would  naturally  lead,  while  natural  requirements  would  compel, 
him  to  obtain,  and  to  use,  ail  that  he  might  find  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  The  Earth,  Air,  Light,  and  Water,  and  all  the 
products  of  the  world,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  prolong  and  perpetuate  that  existence,  and  over  each  and 
all  these  things  did  he  exercise  ownership,  dominion,  and  control,  in. 
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the  simple  fact  of  his  existence  in  the  world !  This  is  clear,  simple, 
and  indisputable. 

35.  So  much  for  our  first  parent,  Adam.  Now  for  his  children  and 
their  descendants,  even  down  to  us  of  the  present  age.  Ah !  let  us 
understand  their  position,  and  also  our  position. 

36.  Well !  had  not  they,  and  have  not  we,  the  same  right  ?  If 
existence  in  the  world  gave  the  right  to  Adam,  would  it  not  confer  upon 
Cain  and  Abel,  and  all  then  living,  the  like  right?  The  question 
cannot  be  discussed :  it  does  not  admit  of  any  such  thing,  for  it  answers 
itself.  As  I  have  before  said,  in  the  very  fact  of  existing,  the  imme¬ 
diate  descendants  of  Adam  must,  as  he  had  himself,  necessarily  occupy 
the  Earth,  and  occupation  then  was  possessing  it,  and  exercising  do 
minion  over  it!  Thus  they  were  joint  occupants  and  joint  proprietors 
of  the  Soil,  and  all  things  therein  and  thereon.  And  by  virtue  of  the 
same  law,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  are  we  of  the  present  day  in  the 
same  position.  Let  any  sceptic  attempt  to  prove  the  contrary.  I 
challenge  him  to  the  task. 

37.  Thus ,  then ,  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  be  otherwise,  all 
men  who  have  lived — all  men  who  do  live — all  men  who  shall  live — pos¬ 
sessed,  possess,  and  shall  possess,  a  similar  Right  in  this  respect! 
The  Land  is  theirs,  commonally  and  Jointly  —  I  i'  IS  THEIR 
NATURAL  INHERITANCE— AND  THEY  ARE  ITS  LEGITI¬ 
MATE  INHERITORS!!! 

38.  — Thus  we  want  no  more  parchments  ;  no  more  verbose  German 
texts  ;  no  more  unmeaning,  unintelligible  scribbling  jargon,  to  amuse, 
and  to  employ,  a  host  of  lawyers  to  drive  a  u  coach-and-six  ”  through, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  the  public.  No  !  we  want  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It  is  all  unnecessary  as  respects  Land,  and  can  be  dispensed 
witli  on  the  moment,  and  for  evermore.  There  is  but  one  Law  of  Suc¬ 
cession  to  the  vast  and  mighty  estate  of  the  world :  its  nature  and 
universality  will  not  permit  of  more,  and  therefore  all  disputation 
about  individual  succession  to  particularjestates,  or  pieces  of  Land,  is 
at  an  end,  for  what  is  inevitably  the  property  of  all,  cannot  legitimately, 
or  legally,  be  made  the  property  of  one  or  more,  as  no  right  can  be 
acquired  for  the  possession  of  Land  either  by  Sale  or  Purchase! 
which  I  shall  establish  in  subsequent  Letters.  Both  the  order  and 
mode  of  succession  is  obviously  clear  and  simple  if  we  merely  glance 
at  the  Law  of  Descent  by  which  man’s  natural  inheritance  has  been 
handed  down  to  us,  by  which  we  shall  hand  it  town  to  our  immediate 
successors,  and  they  to  others,  for  the  law  of  succession  must  be  in 
conformity  with,  as  it  is  dependant  upon,  the  one  of  descent.  And 
this  is  such  a  simple  and  orderly  course  of  things,  that  no  one  can  mis¬ 
take  or  misunderstand  it.  It  is  as  a  continuous,  ever-flowing,  unin¬ 
terrupted,  and  uninterruptible  stream,  having  its  own  peculiar  channel 
to  perform  its  operation  in,  and  over  which  the  power  of  man  has  no 
control !  Its  course  is  ever  onward,  neither  knowing  nor  acknow¬ 
ledging  any  bound  or  limit.  It  is  always  in  motion,  forming  a  perfect 
continuity.  Like,  as  well,  unto  a  mighty  endless  chain,  though  com¬ 
posed  of  innumerable  links,  yet  forming  one  great  whole, — for  what  is 
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the  constant  and  ever-flowing  stream  of  population  hut  as  a  link  upon 
link  in  one  gigantic  and  endless  chain,  each  generation  forming  but  a 
small  and  single  link,  which  must  of  necessity  be  linked  on  to  its  pre¬ 
decessor?  And  such,  indeed,  is  the  simple  and  orderly  course  of 
nature,  whereby  this  great  and  universal  estate  is  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another  in  ceaseless  succession,  as  free  and  as  un 
fettered  as  it  must  havfe  been  at  first :  it  is  the  only  possible  way 
by  which  all  mankind  naturally  and  inevitably  did  and  do  succeed 
to  (and  by  which  they  can  claim)  their  inheritance!  for  as  individual 
and  generation  A  inherited  the  Earth  by  virtue  of  existence  therein, 
so  necessarily  must  individual  and  generation  B  inherit  it, ;  and  by 
virtue  of  the  same  right,  and  the  same  law,  and  in  like  manner,  so 
must  C  ;  and  as  C,  so  must  D,  right  away  down  to  Z  ;  recommencing 
again  with  A  and  on  to  Z  again,  only  to  recommence  again  and  again, 
and  be  carried  on  in  endless  succession.  As  Existence  was  a  good,  a 
valid,  and  a  substantial  Title-deed  for  the  first  century,  so  must  it  be 
for  the  nineteenth  century,  and  for  the  last  century,  too,  whenever  it 
may  come,  if  come  it  ever  does  !  There  cannot  be  any  breaking  of 
the  continuous  chain — any  line  of  demarcation  drawn.  If  so,  where 
and  at  what  period,  and  for  what  reason?  Ah  !  and  by  what  law  of 
Nature  would  the  change  be  effected,— that  change  being  the  retention 
of  the  Right  to  the  Soil  in  some,  and  the  deprivation  of  the  same 
right  in  others,  especially  when  those  who  retain  it  are  so" very  few, 
while  those  who  loose  it  are  so  very  many  ?  How  could  this  occur  in 
conformity  with  the  fixed  and  eternal  laws  which  govern  man’s  being 
and  the  universe  ?  It  never  could,  never  did,  and  never  will  take  place. 
The  thing  is  a  certainty,  because  it  is  dependent,  not  upon  probabilities, 
but  upon  possibilities,  and  that  settles  the  question  at  once  and  for 
ever,  for  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  change  could,  or  can,  take 
place  as  to  the  nature  of  mans  existence  in  the  world ,  the  conditions  of 
that  existence,  or  the  law  that  connects  man  with  the  soil  and  the  soil 
with  him,  first,  as  a  prerequisite  for  his  own  existence,  and, 
second,  as  an  essential  for  his  own  subsistence  and  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  his  species  ! !  Therefore  the  position  I  have  assumed 
in  the  present  Letter  rests  upon  the  securest  and  most  mpregnable 
basis,  and  to  you,  my  brother  Owners  of  the  Soil,  it  .must  be  obviously 
clear,  certain,  and  indisputable,  that  there  is  not — there  cannot  be — any 
other  title  to  the  possession  of  Land  than  Existence  in  the  World ;  there 
can  be  no  other  natural,  or  rational,  or  legitimate  mode  of  Descent  and 
Successsion,  because  inevitable,  than  the  one  pointed  out ;  and  while  such 
is,  and  ever  must  remain  indisputable,  and  applying  equally  to  every 
person  living  and  to  live,  Land  must  be  the  joint  Property  of 
the  People  now  and  for  evermore  !  ! 

With  this  I  close  Part  the  First. 

“  TERRIGENOUS.” 

The  air  of  heaven  was  given  man  to  breathe,  the  land  for  him  to  live 
upon  :  such  is  God’s  behest  to  all  his  creatures.  The  air  with  equal 
reason,  as  the  land,  might  be  claimed  by  a  powerful  minority. 
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The  many  remediable  evils  which  afflict  mankind,  and  which  are  clearly 
traceable  to  human  causes,  invite  serious  reflection.  Around  us 
we  behold  the  elements  of  physical  and  mental  enjoyment  in  abun¬ 
dance,  by  a  proper  combination,  or  adjustment  of  which,  nine-tenths 
of  human  misery  might  be  for  ever  banished  from  society.  rlhe 
earth  teems  with  all  things  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  luxury  of 
man,  and  tire  mighty  developments  of  modern  science,  together  with 
the  wonderful  application  of  steam  power,  have  extended  man’s 
dominion  over  the  raw  material  of  nature  to  an  almost  incalculable 
extent,  giving  us  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  transit  by  sea  and 
land,  which  enables  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  remote  regions  to 
hold  frequent  communication,  and  exchange  the  commodities  pecu¬ 
liar  to  each  country  with  mutual  advantage.  Viewing  the  progress 
of  modern  civilization  in  this  light,  we  must  be  struck  with  wonder, 
and  feel  an  inward  exultation,  when  thus  contemplating  the  stu¬ 
pendous  achievements  of  human  intellect.  Great  Britain  contains 
within  itself  the  means  of  producing  the  solid  necessaries  and  com¬ 
forts  of  life,  both  in  agriculture  and  manufactures  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  the  requirements  of  its  population.  How  is  it  that  with 
all  these  advantages,  gaunt  misery  stalks  through  the  land  ?  It 
cannot  be  imputed  to  want  of  genius,  skill,  or  industry.  The  im¬ 
mense  wealth  by  which  we  are  surrounded  bears  testimony  to  the 
contrary.  From  whence  then  arises  the  anomalous  condition  of 
society,  not  only  in  these  countries,  but  throughout  the  civilized 
world  ?  Wealth  heaped  up,  and  overflowing,  on  the  one  hand  : 
hopeless  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  extreme  privation  on  the  other. 
In  England,  notwithstanding  the  immensity  of  our  manufacturing 
powers  of  production,  we  find  the  mass  of  the  operatives  crowded 
in  filthy  lanes  and  alleys,  and  breathing  the  very  air  of  pestilence, 
whilst  through  the  cupidity  of  the  owners  of  those  stately  mansions 
which  abound  in  the  environs  of  these  pandemoniums,  they  are  reduced 
to  the  smallest  modicum  capable  of  sustaining  existence,  until  prema¬ 
ture  death,  as  proved  by  parliamentary  returns,  puts  an  end  to  their 
sufferings.  In  the  agricultural  districts,  extreme  poverty  is  the 
rule  so  far  as  the  labourer  is  concerned,  and  this,  too,  whilst  the 
recipients  of  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  keep  princely  palaces,  and  hire 
troops  of  liveried  lackeys  to  administer  to  their  vanity  and  osten¬ 
tatious  extravagance. 

Next.  Look  to  Ireland  ! — the  sister  Kingdom  !  Oh  !  horror 
of  horrors  !  In  the  world’s  annals  no  parallel  can  be  found  to  the 
dreary  waste,  the  immense  sacrifice  of  human  life  under  the  most 
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revolting  and  heart-rending  circumstances.  Tens  of  thousands 
flying  from  their  uncultivated  fields  and  roofless  cabins,  to  breathe 
their  last  sigh  in  the  pestilence  of  over-crowded  workhouses,  whilst 
those  who  still  wander  over  the  surface  of  that  fertile  country,  are 
described  by  the  presiding  Judge,  at  the  late  Sessions  held  at  Thurles, 
in  the  following  terms  : — “  Look  at  their  wan  cheeks — the  mournful 
expression  of  their  countenances — their  wasted  forms — their  eyes 
starting  from  their  sockets — and  their  limbs,  tottering  by  the  slow 
process  of  want !  Look  at  their  ragged  garments — their  wretched 
clothing,  melting  off  their  backs.  Those  poor  people,  although 
they  are  outside  the  walls  of  the  workhouse  in  receipt  of  their 
rations,  yet  they  are  obliged  to  part  with  a  good  proportion  of  them 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  shelter  at  night,  and  of  guarding 
themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  But  what  shelter 
do  they  have  ?  Generally  a  w'ad  of  straw  without  covering,  the 
warmth  of  a  mud  wall,  and  the  shelter  of  an  almost  roofless  cabin. 
Aye,  and  to  pay  for  that  shelter,  they  take  from  their  hunger. 
They  are  positively  naked.  They  are  almost  a  shame  to  humanity, 
and  the  gaze  of  a  modest  person  could  not  be  able  to  withstand  the 
spectacle,  unless  it  was  so  prevalant,  so  common,  and  such  an 
every-day  occurrence,  as  not  to  cause  any  astonishment,  or  excite 
wonder.” 

Can  human  debasement  go  further  ?  No  !  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  results  of  Civilization.  Here  are  facts,  undeniable  facts,  which 
prove  beyond  fear  of  contradiction  that  although  we  are  possessed 
of  the  almost  illimitable  appliances  which  we  have  described,  yet 
are  the  great  mass  of  the  (population  suffering  intolerable  misery. 
Talk  of  a  savagestate,  surely  if  the  term  “  savage,”  or  “inhuman,” 
has  any  meaning,  this  is  it.  Stand  forward,  you  self-elected  teachers 
of  the  people  !  You,  who  from  your  numerous  pulpits,  undertake 
to  instruct  mankind  in  their  moral  and  religious  duties,  and  inform 
us  from  whence  those  unnatural  enormities  arise  ?  You  say,  “  it  is 
the  ordination  of  Providence,”  that  the  cause  of  this  overwhelming 
destruction  of  the  Irish  people  is  the  result  of  •famine  !  that  “  it 
is  the  wise  dispensation  of  an  over-ruling  Providence,”  &c.  Strange 
that  a  country  afflicted  by  the  curse  of  famine  can  nevertheless  ex¬ 
port  tens  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  provisions  of  the  best  quality, 
whilst  the  producers  of  this  food  are  either  perishing  of  hunger,  or 
from  disease  induced  by  a  scanty  supply  of  unwholesome  In¬ 
dian  meal.  Does  “  Providence”  thrust  the  producers  of  England’s 
wealth  into  the  abodes  described  above,  and  plunder  them  of  their 
wages  (whilst  speculators  and  idlers  are  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day)  ?  Certainly  not.  Oh  ! 
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you  hypocrites  !  you  blind  guides  !  How  sad  and  sorrowful  are  the 
results  of  your  teachings  !  rlo  whom,  then,  shall  we  apply  for  a 
satisfactory  definition  of  the  cause  of  this  injustice  and  wholesale 
murder  ?  To  the  Tory  politician?  No.  He  stands  firmly  by  the 
doctrine  of,  what  he  terms,  “  Divine  Right,”  and  the  irrevocability 
of  the  text  which  says,  “  The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the 
land,”  and  acts  accordingly.  Shall  we  consult  the  Whig,  or  Po¬ 
litical  Economist  ?  Surely  they  can  solve  the  mystery.  Worse  still. 
They  insist  that  the  existing  inequality  of  society  is  a  component 
part  of  the  natural  order  of  things — that  Capital  is  the  primary  or 
originating  cause  of  production,  and  Labour,  alias,  human  beings, 
a  secondary  consideration ;  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  development 
of  civilization  that  some  men  should  be  possessed  of  great  wealth 
that  they  may  thereby  be  enabled  to  employ  labour,  and,  finally,  that, 
the  state  of  privation  which  we  have  been  describing,  is  the  inevi¬ 
table  result  of  a  high  state  of  civilization  !!  !  Hard,  cruel  fate! 
Is  this  then  the  inexorable  decree  of  our  enlightened  rulers  ?  Are 
we  for  ever  excluded  from  the  realization  of  the  sunny  dream  of 
youth,  and  mercilessly  debarred  that  which  our  nature  craves,  our 
noblest  impulses  pant  for,  and  which  the  evidence  of  our  senses 
proves  we  can  create  in  such  abundance  ?  Yes,  this  is  the  decision 
to  which  these  immaculate  politicians  have  arrived.  They  have  all 
agreed  that  “  the  system  works  well,”  and  there  they  leave  us — 
therefore,  from  them  there  is  no  hope. 

But  are  there  no  other  teachers,  no  other  doctrines  ?  Yes,  there 
are  other  teachers,  who  clearly  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the  parties 
above  enumerated,  are  founded  on  falsehood,  fraud,  and  selfishness, 
and  who  clearly  point  out  the  mode  by  which  mankind  may  elevate 
themselves  from  the  mire  of  slavery  and  ignorance  into  which  they 
have  been  plunged.  Of  these  teachers  and  their  teachings  more 
hereafter.  Future  numbers  of  this  Review  will  elucidate  the  doc¬ 
trines,  and  proclaim  the  hopes  and  aims  of  The  Democratic 
Propaganda. 

ONE  OF  ‘THE  MEN  OF  THE  FUTURE.’ 


THE  TEN  HOURS’  BILL. 

The  extensive  conspiracy  of  the  Mill-owners  of  the  north  of  England, 
(Lancashire  in  particular),  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  “Ten  hours’  Bill,” 
and  the  impunity  with  which  that  conspiracy  is  allowed  to  proceed, 
adds  another  to  the  many  convincing  proofs,  “that  there  is  one  law  for 
the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor.’’  For  many  years  the  manufacturing 
operatives  under  the  guidance  of  the  benevolent  Richard  Oastler,  and 
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the  late  inestimable  John  Fielding,  pressed  their  just  claims  on  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  the  Legislature.  It  has  never  been  objected 
that  their  agitation  was  accompanied  with  violence."]  An  unvarnished 
exposure  of  “  the  curse  of  the  factory  system,’’  and  revealments  of  its 
horrible  and  brutalising  effects  on  morals,  health,  and  life,  were  the 
only  weapons  they  used ;  they  were  however  all  sufficient  to  enlist 
humanity  on  their  side,  and  when  the  Malthusians  continued  their 
opposition,  by  parading  their  nostrums  of  political  economy,  an  appeal  to 
facts  and  figures  scattered  their  fallacies  to  the  winds,  and  the  world 
became  convinced  that  the  conflict  was  “mammon  against  mercy 
the  legislature  espoused  the  cause  of  mercy,  and  the  Ten  Hours’  Bill 
became  the  law  of  the  land. 

How  to  evade  the  law,  or  openly  set  it  at  defiance  with  impunity, 
was  the  next  consideration  of  the  Mill-owners.  Well  knowing  that 
money  is  the  ruling  power  in  this  country,  and  having  long  purses  filled 
with  gold  coined  out  of  the  blood  of  women  and  infant  children,  they 
have  made  the  attempt,  and  we  find  our  Whig,  paternal  government  in 
treaty  with  them,  and  actually  proposing  terms  to  compound  a  felony; 
for  it  has  long  been  decided  that  a  conspiracy  to  evade  the  law,  amounts 
to  felony  l  That  this  conspiracy  exists  there  is  no  longer  a  doubt,  a 
bond  has  been  entered  into  to  make  good  any  loss  any  individual  Mill- 
owner  may  sustain  in  working  out  the  relay  system.  Of  that  system 
Mr.  Leonard  Horner,  the  Factory  Inspector,  in  his  lately  published  re¬ 
port  declares,  “that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  is  is  illegal  and  contrary  to  the  intention  and  spirit  of  the 
act,”  and  Mr.  Maude,  the  stipendiary  magistrate  of  Manchester,  a 
barrister  by  profession,  after  careful  deliberation,  and  consultation 
with  legal  friends,  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion ;  yet  when  infor¬ 
mations  have  been  laid  for  a  violation  of  the  law,  the  magistrates  have 
refused  to  convict,  some,  because,  as  they  say,  they  interpret  the  law  to 
have  a  different  meaning  to  that  ascribed  to  it  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  others,  because  as  they  assert,  the  meaning  of  the  act  is 
doubtful.  In  the  case  of  poor  men  offending  against  any  law  of  the 
land,  the  magistracy  exhibit  no  suclx  qualms  of  conscience.  Many  of 
these  same  conscientious  gentlemen,  were  instrumental  in  getting  up  the 
case  of  conspiracy  against  the  Chartist  prisoners  now  in  Kirkdale  gaol, 
and  when  they  were  brought  before  them,  fixed  the  amount  of  bail  so 
high  that  some  from  inability  to  obtain  it,  were  imprisoned  until  the 
assizes.  Verily  there  is  “  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor.”  But  even  allowing  that  there  might  be  a  conscientious  doubt  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  there  is  a  plain  course  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  pursue  ;  they  themselves  have  set  the  precedent  in  the  case  of 
Smith  O’Brien  and  the  other  Irish  state  prisoners:  “a  doubt  was 
entertained  in  quarters  entitled  to  respect,”  as  to  whether  the  crown 
had  the  power,  without  the  prisoners’  consent,  to  commute  the 
sentence  of  death  for  high  treason  to  that  of  transportation  for  life.  A 
“  declaratory  act”  was  prepared  to  meet  the  case,  and  hurried  through 
both  houses  of  parliament.  Why  not  take  the  same  course  in  this  in¬ 
stance  ?  The  reason  is  obvious,  in  the  one  case  the  interests  of  the 
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government  and  the  higher  classes  were  at  stake,  in  the  other  it  is  only 
the  interests  of  the  poor  that  are  concerned.  Sir  George  Grey  has 
been  appealed  to  in  thismatter,  and  what  is  his  advice  ?  That  “it  should 
he  left  to  the  local  magistracy  to  decide  according  to  their  judgment.” 
What  a  bitter  mockery  and  insult  this  is  to  the  feelings  of  the  working 
classes !  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  local  magistrates  are  appointed 
not  for  their  knowledge  of  law,  or  love  of  justice,  but  for  their  wealth, 
subserviency,  or  “standing  in  society,”  as  it  is  termed.  In  the  manufac¬ 
turing  districts,  the  great  majority  of  the  magistracy  are  manufacturers, 
either  actively  engaged  in  trade  or  retired,  and  living  upon  fortunes 
thus  acquired  ;  if  in  neither  of  these  positions,  they  are  interlinked  by 
marriage  or  relationship  with  the  millocracy,  and  thus  by  their  very 
position  and  inclination  are  necessarily  unfit  to  decide  in  a  case  where 
the  interests  of  the  working  classes  clash  with  those  of  the  factory  kings. 
Very  lately  a  Mill-owner  in  a  certain  town  in  Cheshire,  a  leading  man 
amongst  a  religious  sect,  also  a  great  liberal,  and  a  member  of  the  town 
council,  was  summoned  before  the  magistrates  by  the  Factory  Inspector 
of  the  district,  for  neglecting  to  have  his  machinery  “boxed  off,” 
whereby  the  arm  of  a  young  woman  was  dreadfully  torn  and  lacerated, 
the  case  being  clear  was  easily  proved,  and  the  magistrates  were 
compelled  to  convict,  but,  one  of  the  Solons  on  the  bench  exclaimed 
“he  was  vert  sorrt  for  it,  for  he  coNstDEREn  the  law  a  most 

UNJUSTIFIABLE  INTERFERENCE  WITH  CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR.”  The 

liberal  culprit  echoed  the  magistrates  comments.  Why  not?  What 
right  have  working  men,  or  women,  to  consider  that  their  lives  or  limbs 
should  be  protected,  where  the  interests  of  capital  are  concerned  ? 
’Tis  monstrous  impudence,  they  have  no  right  to  have  either  legs  or 
arms,  or  even  life,  only  as  their  masters  please!  This  is  their  true 
position,  and  the  sooner  they  understand  it  the  better. 

There  is  but  one  means  left  to  prevent  the  manufacturers  evading 
any  law  that  may  be  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
and  that  is,  a  restriction  on  the  moving  power.  Let  the  word 
“day”  be  clearly  defined,  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  until  six  in 
the  evening,  with  two  hours  off  for  meals ;  that  would  be  an  efficient, 
“Ten  hour  bill,”  and  the  meaning  thereof  would  be  perfectly  free  from 
all  doubt.  Against  this  it  is  argued  that  “it  is  unjust  to  interfere  with 
adult  male  labour,  that  the  law  allows  men  to  make  their  own  contracts, 
upon  terms  of  mutual  benefit,  and  that  there  can  be  no  rightful  authority 
to  compel  them  to  labour  except  upon  their  own  terms.”  This  is  true 
in  theory  but  false  in  fact.  The  working  man  has  nothing  that  he  can 
call  his  own,  but  his  mental  and  physical  powers.  The  field  upon  which 
these  are  to  be  exercised,  whether  in  agriculture  or  manufactures,  is  in 
possession  of  the  capitalist,  and  he  dictates  what  shall  be  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  how  many  shall  be  the  hours  of  labour ;  'tis  true  the  work¬ 
man  can  refuse  the  manufacturer’s  terms, but  the  alternative  is  starvation, 
and  hungry  necessity  compels  him  to  forego  the  beautiful  theory,  and 
submit  to  the  stern  and  unrelenting  fact  of  abject  submission  to  the 
employer.  Indeed  capitalists  themselves  know  this  perfectly  well ; 
they  speak  of  the  working  people  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  of  any 
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otner  species  of  property  which  they  call  their  own  ;  “  My  men,”  “  My 
hands,  ’  “  My  work-people,”  “  My  dog/’  “  My  horse,”  “  My  mill,”  are 
all  in  the  same  category,  and  in  no  country  in  the  world,  not  even  the 
slave  holding  states  of  America, *are  the  working  classes  more,  “  mere 
chattel  property,  ’  than  in  this  boast:d  “free  country.”  ’Tis  therefore 
all  arrant  cant  and  humbug,  to  sa3’  that  men  do  not  want  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  law,  aye,  and  much  more  than  a  “Ten  hour  bill”  can 
give  them;  but  that  protection  will  never  be  afforded  them  until 
they  are  in  possession  of  their  political  rights,  for  until  they  are  politi¬ 
cally  free  they  must  remain  socially  slaves. 

In  the  meantime,  whilst  the  manufacturers  are  conspiring,  and  the 
government  aiding  and  abetting  them,  my  advice  to  the  operatives  is  be 
firm.  Abate  not  one  jot  of  what  you  have  already  won,  but  rather 
demand  a  ten  hour  bill  for  all  !  restriction  of  the  moving  power 

AND  THE  ENTIRE  PROHIBITION  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  FROM  WORKING  IN 

factories.  “  To  this  complexion  we  must  come  at  last.” 

A  PROLETARIAN  SUFFERER  FOR  THE  CHARTER. 


SOCIAL  REFORM. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROJECTS  OF  LOUIS  BLANC. 

The  terms  “  Jacobinism  ”  and  sans-culottism  having  seived  their 
turn,  and  become  worn-out,  those  of  “  Communism”  and  “  So¬ 
cialism  ”  have  been  taken  up  by  designing  knaves  for  the  purpose 
of  prejudicing  the  ignorant  against,  and  frightening  the  timid 
from,  the  very  consideration  of  that  question  of  questions  “  Social 
Reform.”  For  some  time  past  the  journals  of  the  privileged 
classes  have  overflowed  with  abuse  of  the  Communists  and  So¬ 
cialists  ;  and  even  professed  Reformers,  such  as  Hume,  the  middle- 
class  liberals’ leader,  have  joined  in  the  general  chorus  of  calumny 
and  misrepresentation.  That  stolid  representative  of  bourgeois 
liberalism  not  long  ago  declared  “  that  Communism  meant  that  the 
lazy  and  indolent  should  live  upon  the  labour  of  the  industrious 
and  thrifty.”  The  member  for  Montrose  could  not,  or  would  not, 
see  that  his  definition  of  Communism,  so  false  when  applied  to  that 
system,  is  a  true  representation  of  the  existing  system  of  society — * 
a  system  which  lie,  Joseph  Hume,  desires  to  tinker,  patch,  and 
cobble,  hut  which  he  has  no  wish  to  see  thoroughly  reformed.  In 
the  present  state  of  society,  rulers  and  priests,  lords  and  ladies, 
speculators  and  profitmongers — all  the  non-producers  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  “live  upon  the  labour  of  the  industrious  and  the  thrifty.” 

“  ’Tis  true,  ’tis  pity,  and  pity  ’tis  ’tis  true.” 

Hitherto  no  great  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  country  to  effect 
a  change  which  would  ensure  to  voluntary  idleness  its  punishment, 
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and  to  willing  industry  its  reward.  On  the  continent,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  France,  since  the  24th  of  February,  1848,  an  agitation 
has  been  going  on  in  favour  of  Social  reform  principles,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  persecution  of  every  description,  those  principles  have 
steadily  progressed  towards  ultimate,  and  we  trust  not  distant, 
triumph.  In  proportion  as  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Justice  has  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  enemies  of  Labour’s  Rights  have  become  more  savage 
in  their  war  against  the  champions  of  Industry,  until  at  last,  in 
France,  the  former  have  outlawed  the  latter,  and  crushed  free  dis¬ 
cussion  under  the  weight  of  brute  military  power.  But  “  this  will 
not  endure  nor  be  endured,”  for  any  length  of  time.  The  enemies 
of  progress  must  give  way,  or  society  itself  will  perish  in  a  hurri¬ 
cane  of  anarchy.  Let  the  privileged  classes  make  their  election — 
the  one  they  must  accept,  or  the  other  will  be  forced  upon  them — 
Social  Reform  or  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION! 

Amongst  the  present  advocates  of  Societarian  progress,  no  one 
has  won  for  himself  more  popularity  amongst  the  oppressed  and 
suffering  classes,  or  been  exposed  to  more  bitter  calumny  and  re¬ 
lentless  persecution,  than  the  illustrious  exile  Louis  Blanc.  Yet 
the  ex-President  of  the  Luxembourg  is  by  no  means  a  violent,  or 
even  sweeping  revolutionist.  Looking  at  the  schemes  of  popular 
amelioration  suggested  by  him  to  the  delegates  of  the  ouvriers,  we 
are  surprised  at  the  moderation,  rather  than  the  radicalism  of  his 
aims.  Communist  he  is  not ;  and  if  it  be  proper  to  designate  him 
a  Socialist,  certainly  his  Socialism  is  of  the  mildest  kind.  Let  it 
be  understood  that  in  attributing  moderation  to  Louis  Blanc  we 
do  not  attribute  to  him  the  policy  of  those  political  impostors  who 
conceal  beneath  the  guise  of  moderation  the  most  selfish  passions, 
and  heartless  designs  against  their  fellow-men.  We  mean  that  in 
the  face  of  the  terrible  evils  he  has  made  it  his  mission  to  confront, 
he  appears  to  us  to  be,  as  a  Reformer,  gentle  and  moderate  indeed. 
But  his  moderation  has  availed  him  nothing  :  had  he  been  the 
fiercest  of  revolutionists,  he  could  not  have  encountered  more  of 
persecution  and  misrepresentation  than  it  has  been  his  lot  to  suffer. 
Honesty  is  his  crime  !  The  privileged  classes  know  him  to  be  sin¬ 
cere  in  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  poor,  and  therefore  they 
and  their  minions  persecute  and  revile  him.  But  the  people  will 
do  him  justice. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Demock  atic  Review,  we  noticed  at 
some  length  the  “  Appeal  to  Honest  People  ”  written  by  Louis 
Blanc  in  defence  of  his  conduct  on  the  fatal  15th  of  May.  The 
review  of  that  work  which  appeared  in  the  Weekly  Chronicle,  was 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  usual  editorial  common-place  on  the 
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t!  impracticable  ”  character  of  the  “  social  theories  ”  propounded 
hy  the  illustrious  exile.  Louis  Blanc  thereupon  politely  intimated 
his  belief  that  the  Chronicle  editor  was  ignorant  of  the  “  theories  ” 
he  so  readily  condemned ;  at  the  same  time  offering  to  explain, 
through  the  columns  of  that  journal,  his  principles  and  the  mode  of 
carrying  them  into  execution.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  series  of  most  ably  and  eloquently  written  letters 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  principles  and  projects  of  our  friend 
— the  friend  of  the  human  race — in  a  form  and  compass  singularly 
terse,  yet  clear  and  effective.  We  have  determined  to  place  this 
exposition  before  our  readers.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  shall 
omit,  or  abridge,  a  few  unimportant  paragraphs,  but  the  general 
argument  we  shall  reproduce  unmutilated,  that  the  readers  of  the 
Democratic  Review  may  he  informed  of  the  veritable  principles 
of  a  man  to  whom  Eternal  Justice  will  assign  the  crown  of  a  well- 
deserved,  and  imperishable  fame. 

“  EVILS  OF  INDIVIDUALISM  AND  UNLIMITED  COM¬ 
PETITION. 

“  A  profound  malady  agitates  modern  societies.  What  is  this 
malady  ?  What  is  its  cause  ?  How  may  it  be  cured  ?  These  are 
the  problems  I  propose  to  myself  for  solution. 

“  This  malady  consists  in  the  predominance  of  the  principle  of 
Individualism ;  of  the  principle,  which  abandons  each  member  of 
society  to  his  own  strength  or  weakness,  charging  him,  in  his  iso¬ 
lation,  with  the  whole  burden  of  his  own  destiny,  and  giving  up  the 
industrial  world  to  the  anarchy  which  Economists  call  unlimited 
competition  ;  the  egoistic  principle  embodied  in  these  two  cele¬ 
brated  formulae,  “  Chacun  chez  soi,  chacun  pour  soi,” — “  Lais- 
sez  faire,  laissez  passer.”  [“  Every  one  for  himself.”  “Leave 
things  alone  to  take  their  own  course.”] 

I  would  hy  no  means  deny  that  there  are  elements  of  grandeur 
and  fertility  in  a  system  which  thus  imposes  on  man  a  lonely  self- 
reliance,  full  of  disquietude  and  danger,  yet  also  full  of  majesty, 
and  bids  him  solve,  unaided,  on  life’s  vast  battle-field,  amidst  the 
roar  of  a  universal  conflict,  the  problem  of  his  happiness.  Re¬ 
garded,  indeed,  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  such  a  system  is 
a  notable  advance  on  the  rule  of  false  association — of  arbitrary 
tutelage,  to  which  it  has  succeeded.  But  is  not  the  moment  come 
to  pass  on  from  this  progress,  to  a  progress  yet  superior  ?  Are  we 
not  on  the  verge  of  a  new  evolution  of  humanity  ?  And,  in  the 
spread  of  pauperism,  the  multiplication  of  industrial  crisis,  the 
general  agitation  of  Europe  hy  seditions,  by  revolutions,  by  wars, 
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do  we  not  behold  a  series  of  solemn,  of  providential  warnings  ? 
Are  not  these  terrible  convulsions  of  humanity  like  a  feverish 
tossing  of  the  sick  man  on  his  bed  of  pain  ? 

“  If  England  has  hitherto,  in  part  at  least,  escaped  the  evils 
which  I  am  about  to  expose,  she  owes  her  partial  immunity  to  that 
persevering  genius,  to  those  prodigious  efforts,  and  to  that  series  of 
fortunate  circumstances,  which  have  invested  her  with  the  supremacy 
of  the  sea,  and  the  commercial  government  of  the  world.  She 
would  have  long  since  perished,  overwhelmed  by  competition,  if  by 
the  activity  of  her  arms,  her  diplomacy,  and  her  commerce,  she 
had  not  succeeded  in  rendering  all  nations  consumers  of  her  pro¬ 
ducts,  in  perpetually  opening  new  outlets  for  her  manufactures,  and 
in  transforming  the  whole  world  into  a  vast  market  for  her  wares. 
Is  there  in  such  a  system,  no  latent  germ  of  ruin  ?  Is  there,  in 
the  pauperism  which  it  engenders  at  home,  no  counterpoise  to  its 
brilliant  prosperity  abroad  ?  And  will  this  vast  scaffolding  of 
power  remain  unshaken,  when  the  inevitable  development  of  foreign 
industry  shall  have  brought  to  bear  on  England  the  formidable  rival¬ 
ries  which  she  has  hitherto  escaped  ?  These  are  questions  which  I 
will  not  here  examine.  Let  it  suffice  me  to  ask — What  sort  of  a 
system  is  this,  whose  existence  depends  on  this  colossal  condition 
— the  empire  of  the  world  ? 

“  Competition  is  the  perpetual  and  progressive  development  of 
misery.  Instead  of  associating  individual  forces,  so  as  to  make 
them  produce  their  most  useful  result,  Competition  perpetually  op¬ 
poses  them  to  each  other,  and  wastes  them  incessantly  in  a  reciprocal 
absorption  and  annihilation.  On  what  is  the  prosperity  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  factory  established  ?  On  what,  but  the  ruin  of  its  less  for¬ 
tunate  rivals  ?  How  does  a  shopman  thrive,  but  by  attracting  to 
his  establishment  the  customers  of  neighbouring  shops  ?  How 
many  fortunes  are  but  built  up  of  bankruptcies  and  ruins !  And 
with  the  tears  of  how  many  unfortunates  is  this  cup  filled,  whom 
the  world  considers  happy  ?  And  can  it  be  a  true  and  permanent 
society,  in  which  the  prosperity  of  some  thus  fatally  involves  the 
suffering  of  others  ?  Can  it  be  a  principle  of  order,  of  conserva¬ 
tion,  of  wealth,  that  thus  pits  force  against  force,  and  interest 
against  interest,  permitting  none  to  triumph  but  by  the  destruction 
of  their  enforced  antagonists  ? 

“  Competition,  then,  is  the  cause  of  impoverishment,  because  it 
involves  an  immense  and  continuous  waste  of  human  labour  ;  be¬ 
cause  every  day,  every  hour,  on  every  point  of  the  soil,  its  fatal 
empire  stands  revealed  in  the  destruction  of  some  vanquished  in¬ 
dustry  ;  in  other  words,  by  the  destruction  of  the  capital  and  the 
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materials,  the  time  and  the  toil,  which  this  industry  employed. 
Could  the  mass  of  riches  thus  annually  swallowed  up,  be  presented 
collectively  to  the  eye,  we  should  recoil  with  horror  from  so  disas¬ 
trous  a  spectacle. 

“  Competition,  again,  is  a  cause  of  impoverishment,  because  it 
delivers  up  society  to  the  barbarous  government  of  chance.  Is 
there  under  this  regime,  a  single  producer,  a  single  artizan,  whose 
ruin  may  not  be  involved  in  the  downfall  of  some  distant  factory, 
in  the  bankruptcy  of  some  commercial  agent,  or  in  the  discovery  by 
a  rival  of  some  improved  machine  ?  Can  any  amount  of  wisdom, 
foresight,  or  good  conduct,  guarantee  the  producer,  the  operative, 
against  the  ruinous  effects  of  an  industrial  crisis  ?  Under  the  com¬ 
petitive  regime,  production  is  condemned  to  develop  itself  in  the 
dark,  at  hap-hazard,  with  a  view  to  hypothetic  consumers,  in 
markets  unassured.  Hence  infinite  uncertainty  and  disorder,  in¬ 
stead  of  that  determinate  equilibrium  between  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  whence  real  wealth  springs.  What,  indeed,  but  disorder, 
do  we  see  around  us  ?  Beside  one  trade  overstocked  with  redund¬ 
ant  hands,  another,  deficient  of  operatives,  seeks  vainly  to  recruit 
its  ranks;  beside  one  market  overflowing,  another  stands  ill  sup¬ 
plied.  Everywhere  impotence  in  confusfon,  everywhere  poverty 
through  chaos. 

“  Amother  impoverishing  influence  involved  in  the  Competitive 
system  is  its  inevitable  tendency  to  bring  into  existence  a  crowd  of 
parasitic  agents,  living  only  by  the  disorders  that  competition 
creates.  If  society  were  founded  on  that  principle  of  Fraternity 
which  I  loudly  proclaim  the  true*  source  of  social  wealth,  where 
would  be  the  need  of  so  many  functionaries,  at  present  occupied 
only  in  conducting  the  debates,  in  settling  the  dissensions,  in 
checking  the  mutual  animosities  engendered  by  this  divergence  of 
interests  ? 

“  Let  another  example  suffice  to  complete  this  demonstration. 
Competition  is  a  cause  of  general  impoverishment,  because,  instead 
of  tending  to  universalise  the  application  of  the  discoveries  of 
genius,  it  confines  them  within  the  narrow  circle  of  monopoly,  and 
often  transforms  them  into  agents  of  destruction.  Is,  tor  instance, 
the  invention  of  an  improved  machine  profitable,  under  the  com¬ 
petitive  regime,  to  all  without  exception  ?  No.  It  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  its  patented  monopolist  as  a  weapon  with  which  to  crush 
his  rivals,  and  to  drive  forth  into  the  streets  whole  legions  of  super¬ 
seded  workmen.  And  here  a  striking  comparison  occurs.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  inventive  genius  had  risen  to  so  grand 
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an  elevation  as  to  supersede  all  human  toil  by  the  action  of  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  and  let  us  trace  the  consequences  of  such  a  discovery, 
first  under  the  associate  system,  then  under  the  existing  competitive 
regime. 

“  Under  the  former  system,  excluding  as  it  does  the  very  idea  of 
privilege,  of  monopoly,  of  patent,  and  dividing  wealth  amongst  all, 
the  general  substitution  of  mechanical  for  manual  toil  would  have 
but  one  result :  that,  namely,  of  conferring  upon  all  men  equally 
emancipation  from  muscular  toil,  leisure  for  the  culture  of  their 
intelligence,  and  opportunity  for  the  enjoyments  of  science  and 
letters,  of  poetry  and  the  arts. 

“  Under  the  competitive  system,  on  the  contrary,  which  abandons 
every  one  to  his  own  unaided  force,  which  bears  on  its  standard 
these  savage  inscriptions,  “  Success  to  the  rich  and  skilful !  Ruin 
to  the'vanquished  !  ”  and  which  makes  every  discovery  the  exclusive 
property  of  one,  or  of  a  few  monopolists,  what  would  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  superseding  human  labour  by  machinery  ?  The  conse¬ 
quence  ?  I  shudder  to  contemplate  it ;  three-fourths  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  would  perish  by  starvation  ! 

“  Yet,  considered  in  itself,  the  invention  of  a  machine  calculated 
to  diminish  or  facilitate  human  toil  is  an  incommensurable  benefit. 
Howbappens  it  then  that,  under  the  present  system,  the  discovery 
of  an  improved  process  sometimes  reduces  thousands  of  operatives 
to  sudden  destitution  ?  Is  it  the  fault  of  science,  of  genius,  of 
machinery,  which  would  subordinate  the  powers  of  Nature  to  hu¬ 
manity  ?  No.  It  is  the  fault  of  a  system  so  absurd,  so  vicious, 
that  it  perverts  in  their  development  the  germs  of  good,  or  chokes 
them  amidst  a  rank  undergrowth  of  evil. — Could  it  be  thus  under 
a  law  of  universal  association  ?  Can  genius  be  conceived  as  a 
source  of  disquietude  in  a  society  governed  by  the  principle  of 
general  solidarity  ?  Genius !  ah,  its  very  grandeur  consists  in  its 
devotion  to  entire  humanity  ;  and  if  now  it  descends  to  furnish 
arms  of  combat  to  the  cupidity  of  monopolists,  it  is  because  a 
false  principle  of  society  has  debased  and  perverted  it. 

“  In  explaining  how  Competition  engenders  poverty,  I  might 
have  exhibited  it  condemning  rival  workmen  to  dispute  with  each 
other  an  insufficient  employment,  and  to  sell  their  labour  at  a  dis¬ 
count  in  order  to  obtain  the  preference,  thus  depressing  wages  and 
restricting  consumption,  at  the  same  time  that  it  stimulates  produc¬ 
tion  to  a  disorderly  and  excessive  activity. 

Rut  this  lamentable  picture  would  want  its  darkest  shades, 
should  I  forget  to  add  that,  in  creating  misery,  Competition  also 
engenders  immorality.  For  who,  indeed,  would  venture  to  deny 
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that  misery  is  the  cause  of  theft ;  that  misery,  engrafting  on  igno¬ 
rance  hatred  and  despair,  nerves  the  assassin’s  arm ;  that  misery 
drives  into  the  streets  those  legions  of  miserable  women,  who 
drive  a  hideous  traffic  in  simulated  love  ? 

“And  thus  we  behold  the  very  constitution  of  society  engendering 
hatred,  violence,  envy ;  and  placing  nations  in  this  deplorable 
alternative — either  to  submit  to  oppression  from  above,  or  to  be 
perpetually  disturbed  by  assailants  from  below7. 

LOUIS  BLANC. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


FOR  ROME, 

June,  1849. 


“For  Rome  !  for  Rome  !”  That  shout  hath  sped 
To  earth’s  extremest  bound  ; 

And  every  hope  by  honour  led 
Repeats  the  glorious  sound. 

For  Rome!  for  Rome!  let  patriots  now, 
Where’er  they  draw  their  breath, 

Re-echo  back  Mazzini’s  vow — 

“Free  Rome  or  Roman  death.” 

For  Rome!  for  Rome!  ay,  for  the  world  ! 

Our  quarrel  is  the  same, 

Where’er  a  flag  may  be  unfurl’d, 

Or  beacon-summons  flame. 

Beneath  the  gleam  of  Kossuth’s  sword, 

Or  in  our  darken’d  streets, 

’Tis  Freedom’s  sacred  battle  word, 

Our  cry,  our  hope  repeats. 

For  Rome!  for  Rome!  for  human  right; 

For  liberty  and  growth  ! 

Our  words  foredoom  Oppression  s  might : 

Our  lives  fulfil  that  oath. 

“For  Rome!  for  Rome!”  Come  w7eal  or  woe, 
Maintain  the  Roman  cry  ; 

And  every  heart  be  Roman  now  ! — 

We  will  be  free  or  die. 


Sparlacus . 
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THE  HUNGARIAN  CRUSADE. 

The  following  immortal  summons  to  the  Hungarians  to  rise,  arm, 
and  fight  the  war  of  extermination — victory  or  death — against  the 
6avage  hordes  of  Russia  and  Austria,  appeared  in  the  Pesther  Zeitung 
of  June  the  29th.— Shame,  shame  to  the  British  people,  that  they  are 
“  the  mere  spectators”  of  this  mighty  struggle. 

THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  fatherland  is  in  danger  !  Countrymen  !  to  arms  !  to  arms  !  If 
we  thought  it  possible  to  rescue  our  country  by  ordinary  means,  we 
should  not  raise  the  cry  that  it  is  in  danger.  If  we  stood  at  the  head 
of  a  timid  and  childish  people,  that  in  its  terror  prefers  ruin  to  self- 
defence,  we  should  abstain  Irom  pealing  the  tocsin  of  alarm  throughout 
the  land.  But  knowing  that  our  countrymen  are  a  manly  nation,  that 
counted  upon  themselves  when  they  resolved  to  resist  the  most  godless 
oppression,  we  reject  as  unworthy,  both  of  ourselves  and  the  people,  a 
system  of  varnishing,  hushing-up,  and  patching, ’and  we  proclaim  it  openly 
and  without  reserve  to  the  whole  country — the  fatherland  is  in  danger. 
Because  we  are  certain  that  the  nation  is  capable  of  defending  itself 
and  its  native  soil,  we  set  before  it  the  danger  in  its  full  size  ;  and  we 
call  upon  every  citizen,  in  the  name  of  God  and  our  country,  to  look 
the  danger  boldly  in  the  face,  and  to  take  up  arms.  We  will  neither 
flatter  nor  console,  but  we  speak  it  out  straight  and  openly,  that  if  the 
whole  nation,  does  not  rise  with  manly  resolution  prepared  to  pour  out 
the  last  drop  of  blood  in  self  defence,  then  so  much  good  blood  has 
been  shed  in  vain,  every  exertion  hitherto  has  been  fruitless,  our  country 
and  nation  must  be  ingulfed  in  ruin,  and  on  the  soil  in  which  the  bones  of 
our  ancestors  sleep,  which  heaven  destined  as  a  free  inheritance  for  our 
posterity,  will  the  remnant  of  a  people  subjugated  and  enslaved  be 
managed  by  the  Russian  knout.  Yes,  we  say  it  openly  and  without  re¬ 
serve,  that  if  the  nation  is  not  prepared  to  defend  itself  with  united 
force,  it  must  eat  the  bread  of  slavery ;  rather,  it  must  starve ; 
it  must  perish  from  sheer  hunger.  He  who  is  not  struck  down 
by  the  weapons  of  the  barbarous  enemy  will  find  no  food ;  for  the  savage 
Russians  not  only  reap  the  fruits  of  your  industry,  and  mow  down  the 
ears  now  ripe  for  harvest,  but,  our  hearts  bleed  to  tell  it,  the  wild 
hordes  which  have  broken  into  our  country  sweep  off  and  trample  down 
the  unripe  crops,  wasting  the  produce  of  your  fields  for  camp  forage. 
They  advance,  killing  and  devastating,  and  leave  behind  them,  murder, 
flames,  famine,  and  misery.  Where  the  savage  Russian  hordes  come, 
there  the  furrow  has  been  turned  and  the  seed  scattered  in  vain;  these 
voracious  swarms  of  foreign  robbers  destroy  the  fruit  of  your  toil.  But 
with  steady  confidence  in  the  justice  of  God,  we  also  declare  that  the 
danger  for  our  fatherland  can  only  be  fatal  when  the  people  gives 
up  in  cowardly  despondence  its  own  cause.  So  long  as  the  people  rise 
with  heart  in  defence  of  their  country,  their  homes,  their  families,  their 
harvest,  and  their  own  lives,  then,  armed  no  matter  with  what  weapon, 
scythe,  mattock,  club,  or  even  stones,  the  people  are  strong  enough, 
and  the  Russian  hordes,  led  by  the  Austrian  emperor  into  our  fair 
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country,  must,  under  the  avenging  arm  of  the  Hungarian  people,  be 
exterminated  to  the  last  man.  If  we  could  wish  to  dissemble  or  underrate 
the  danger  we  should  not  by  so  doing  avert  it  from  any  one  ;  but  when  we 
represent  without  reserve  the  state  of  things  in  its  true  light  we  make 
thereby  the  nation  master  of  its  own  fate.  If  in  the  people  lies  vitality 
and  vigour  they  will  save  themselves  and  the  country.  If,  mastered  by 
a  cowardly  panic,  they  remain  passive  and  idle,  they  are  irretrievably 
lost.  God  will  help  none  that  help  not  themselves.  We  feel  it  our 
duty  to  proclaim  to  the  Hungarian  people  that  the  Austrian  emperor 
has  loosed  upon  us  the  barbarous  Russian  hordes.  We  let  them  know 
that  a  Russian  army  of  46,000  men  has  broken  from  Gallicia  into  the 
counties  of  Arva,  Zips,  Saros,  and  Zemplin,  and  is  continually  fighting 
its  way  deeper  into  the  land.  We  let  them  know  that  Transylvania 
also  has  been  invaded  by  Russian  troops  from  the  Bukowina  and 
Moldavia,  with  which  our  army  has  sustained  bloody  engagements. 
We  let  them  know  that,  relying  upon  Russian  assistance,  a  rebellion  of 
the  Wallachs  is  also  broken  out  in  Transylvania,  and  that  the  Austrian 
emperor  has  assembled  his  utmost  force  to  extirpate  the  Hungarian 
nation.  We  also  inform  our  fellow-citizens,  that,  although,  if  the 
Russians  conquer  Hungary,  the  inevitable  consequence  will  be  the 
slavery  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  yet  we  have  no  assistance  to  expect 
from  foreign  countries,  whose  Rulers  have  set  a  bar  to  their  sympathy, 
so  that,  motionless  and  inert,  they  are  become  mere  spectators  of  our 
just  struggle.  There  is  therefore  no  help  for  us  but  God  and  our  own 
strength  ;  but  if  we  use  not  our  strength  God  also  will  abandon  us. 
Heavy  days  lie  before  us,  but  if  we  face  them  with  courage,  then  free¬ 
dom,  happiness,  prosperity,  and  glory  are  our  reward.  The  ways  of 
divine  Providence  are  hidden  ;  through  trials  and  sufferings  it  leads  men 
to  happiness.  The  cause  of  Hungary  is  not  ours  alone.  It  is  the  cause 
of  the  people’s  freedom  against  tyranny.  Our  victory  is  the  victory 
of  the  people’s  freedom ;  our  overthrow  is  the  destruction  of  liberty. 
God  has  elected  us,  through  our  victory,  to  redeem  the  people  from 
political  vassalage,  as  Christ  has  redeemed  mankind  from  spiritual 
vassalage.  If  we  conquer  the  hordes  loosed  upon  us  by  tyrants,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  our  victory  the  Italians,  Germans,  Czeches,  Poles,  Wallachi 
ans,  Slavoians,  Servians,  and  Croats,  will  also  enjoy  freedom.  If  we  are 
conquered,  the  star  of  liberty  has  set  for  all  peoples.  Let  us  regard, 
ourselves,  therefore,  as  the  consecrated  champions  of  liberty.  This  feel¬ 
ing  will  add  resolution  to  our  breasts,  and  steel  our  sinews;  it  will  help 
us  to  save  the  land  of  our  fathers  for  our  children,  and  preserve  the  life- 
tree  of  liberty,  which,  if  through  our  cowardice  it  fall  under  the  accursed 
axe  which  the  two  emperors  have  laid  to  its  root,  will  never  flourish 
more.  People  of  Hungary,  would  you  die  underthe  exterminating  sword 
of  the  Russian  savage  ?  If  not,  defend  yourselves.  Would  you  see  the 
Cossacks  trample  under  foot  the  dishonoured  bodies  of  your  fathers, 
wives,  and  children  ?  It  .not,  defend  yourselves.  Would  you  see  a 
part  of  your  fellow-citizens  dragged  into  Siberia,  or  .to  the 
foreign  wars  of  the  tyrants,  and  another  part  bowing  to  the  yoke 
under  the  Russian  lash  ?  If  not,  defend  yourselves.  Would  you 
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see  your  villages  consumed  in  flames,  and  your  crops  devasted  ?  Would 
you  starve  upon  the  land  which  you  have  cultivated  ?  If  not,  defend 
yourselves  !  We,  the  government  of  Hungary  and  the  provinces  belong¬ 
ing  to  her,  chosen  by  the  free  will  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  call  upon 
the  people,  in  the  name  of  God  and  our  country,  to  defend  themselves. 
In  the  mean  time,  in  accordance  with  our  duty  and  the  powers  delegated 
to  us,  we  order  and  command : 

1.  Against  the  Russians  who  have  invaded  our  country  and  the 
Austrian  emperor  an  universal  crusade  is  forthwith  to  be  set  on  foot. 
2.  The  commencement  of  the  crusade  is,  on  next  Sunday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday,  to  be  proclaimed  in  all  temples  by  the  clergy,  and  in  all  muni¬ 
cipal  assemblies  by  the  mayors,  and  to  be  announced  by  the  ringing  of 
bells,  to  the  whole  land.  3.  After  the  proclamation  every  man,  sound 
of  health,  and  limb,  is  obliged,  within  forty-eight  hours,  to  provide  him¬ 
self  with  some  kind  of  arms:  he  who  has  no  firearms  or  sword  is  to 
furnish  himself  with  a  scythe  or  mattock.  4.  Wherever  the  Russian 
army  approaches,  watchmen  by  day  and  night  are  to  keep  a  look-out 
on  the  towers  and  heights,  and  to  give  the  alarm  when  the  enemy  comes 
in  sight,  so  that  the  tocsin  may  be  pealed  throughout  the  whole  country. 
Upon  the  tocsin  being  rung,  the  people  are  to  assemble  in  their  com¬ 
munes,  and  to  repair  in  troops  to  the  points  fixed  beforehand  by  the 
proper  officers.  But  where  the  enemy  has  already  passed,  the  people 
are  to  rise  en  masse  in  his  rear,  and  to  fall  upon  the  Cossacks — who 
ride  in  a  careless,  loose  way — and  all  parties  of  stragglers,  and  destroy 
them.  The  people  must  especially  stir  themselves  to  allow  the  foe  no 
rest  at  night,  but  to  assault  him  unawares,  then  to  retreat  and  come  back 
to  the  charge  again,  and  so  on  without  pause;  to  keep  him  ever  in  a 
state  of  alarm  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  so  that  he  may  find  no  moment  of 
rest  upon  the  ground  which  he  has  invaded.  5.  Before  the  enemy  must 
all  provisions,  cattle,  wine,  and  brandy  be  concealed  in  caves  in  the 
mountains,  or  behind  morasses,  that  he  may  die  of  hunger.  Before  the 
enemy  occupies  any  place,  every  living  thing  is  to  remove  ;  and  after 
his  entrance,  let  some  bold  men  set  fire  to  the  roofs  over  the  heads  of  the 
invaders,  that  they  may  be  either  burned  alive,  or  at  least  be  prevented 
from  sleeping.  By  observing  these  rules  the  Russians  saved  their  own 
country  from  subjection  when  it  was  invaded  by  Napoleon,  Already 
has  the  enemy  sacked  and  destroyed  with  fire  several  towns  and  villages; 
and  lately  the  Austrians,  in  their  savage  fury,  attacking  the  unarmed 
inhabitants  of  Bo-Sarkany,  in  the  county  of  Oedenburg,  and  burned  down 
the  town.  If,  therefore,  our  towns  cannot  escape  fire,  let  them  at  least 
burn  when  the  enemy  may  suffer  some  damage  by  the  conflagration. 
If  we  conquer,  we  shall  still  have  a  country  where  destroyed  towns  may 
be  rebuilt  and  flourish  ;  but  if  we  are  conquered,  all  is  lost ;  for  it  is  a 
war  of  extermination  which  is  waged  against  us.  6.  In  those  places 
which  can  be  barricaded  with  effect,  like  the  town  of  Erlau,  for  instance, 
let  all  fall  to  work  so  as  to  set  it  in  a  state  of  defence,  that  the  excur¬ 
sions  of  the  Cossacks  may  be  barred.  7.  The  priests  are  to  grasp  the 
cross,  and  to  lead  on  the  people  to  the  defence  of  their  religion  and 
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freedom.  8.  Throughout  the  land  assemblies  of  the  people  are  to  be 
held  in  order  to  consult  upon  the  best  means  of  defence  adapted  to  the 
local  circumstances.  9.  The  counties  ol  Borsod,  Gomor,  Abauj,  Zemp- 
lin,  Heves,  Neograd,  the  Fulek  country  and  the  district  of  the  Jazygiar, 
are  to  set  about  organising  the  crusade  forthwith,  and  to  combine  their 
action  with  that  of  the  troops  in  the  county  of  Miskolz,  Szabolcz,  the 
Heyduk  district,  Great  Cumania,  Heves  beyond  the  Theiss,  the  lower 
parts  of  Bihar  and  Debreczin,  are  especially  directed  to  the  defence  of 
the  Theiss,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  pass  that  river. 
But  the  counties  of  Pesth,  Csongrad,  Little-Cumania,  Weissenburgh, 
Tolna,  Gran,  and  the  lower  part  of  Neograd  are  to  organise  the  bands 
of  the  crusade,  so  as  to  assemble  at  the  first  summons  upon  the  Rakos- 
feld.  10.  The  execution  of  these  measures  is,  in  such  communes  as 
possess  a  regular  municipal  council,  committed  to  the  mayors,  and  in 
other  places  to  the  jurisdiction  boards  and  government  officials  ;  so  that 
after  the  publication  of  this  edict  in  the  Kozlony  (official  organ  of  the 
government),  or  after  receipt  of  the  ordinance,  these  boards  are  immed¬ 
iately  to  hold  a  sitting,  to  set  in  train  the  dispositions  ordered,  and 
forthwith  to  advise  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  He  who  attacks  his 
country  is  an  enemy,  but  he  who  neglects  his  duty  in  its  defence  is  a 
traitor,  and  will  be  accounted  as  such  by  the  government.  The  country 
needs  only  one  strong  pull  all  together  to  be  for  ever  saved  ;  but  if  these 
means  of  defence  are  neglected,  all  is  lost.  The  county  is  in  danger  ! 
We  have,  it  is  true,  a  brave,  valiant  army,  resolvM  to  die  for  freedom, 
whose  numbers  amount  to  200,000  men — each  men  a  hero  in¬ 
spired  with  a  sacred  cause,  and  no  more  to  be  likened  with  the  servile 
mercenaries  in  array  against  them  than  light  is  with  darkness.  But 
this  is  not  a  war  between  two  hostile  armies,  it  is  a  war  between  freedom 
and  tyranny,  between  the  soldiers  of  barbarians .  and  an  entire  free 
nation.  Therefore,  the  people  themselves  must  rise  with  the  army; 
and  when  our  military  forces  are  supported  by  these  millions,  we  shall 
conquer  freedom  for  ourselves  and  all  Europe.  Therefore,  mighty  peo¬ 
ple,  join  the  army  in  grasping  arms.  Every  citizen,  to  arms  !  to  arms! 
So  is  victory  certain  ;  but  only  so.  And  therefore  we  order  and  com¬ 
mand  a  general  landstrum  for  liberty,  in  the  name  of  God  and  fatherland! 

(Signed)  Ludwig  Kossuth,  governor;  Bartholomew  Szemere, 
Lladislas  Csanyi,  Arthur  Georgey,  Sab.  Vukowich,  Casi- 
mir  Batthyanyi,  Michael  Horvath,  Franz  Duschek. 

Buda-Pesth,  June  27,  1849. 


CLARENCE  MANGAN, 

THE  IRISH  TOET. 

In  Dublin,  in  the  last  days  of  June,  1849,  (we  are  uninformed  of  the 
precise  date),  died  James  Clarence  Mangan,  author  of  “  German 
Anthology,”  and  many  essays,  poems,  ballads,  songs,  &c.,  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  the  Nation,  the  United 
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Irishman,  and  other  Irish  publications.  Throughout  his  life,  poor 
Clarence  Mangan  was  “  a  child  of  sorrow  and  acquainted  with  grief,” 
and  his  end  was,  alas !  too  like  that  of  many  of  the  sons  of  song  who 
preceded  him.  For  some  years  past  his  health  broken,  and  his  cir¬ 
cumstances  most  miserable,  he  had  drank  deep  of  the  cup  of  affliction. 
A  short  time  before  his  death  he  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  temporary 
hospitals,  erected  to  shelter  the  victims  of  famine-fever ;  subsequently, 
he  was  found  by  a  friend  in  a  most  wretched  lodging,  from  whence  he 
was  removed  to  the  Meath  Hospital,  where  after  lingering  a  few  hours 
in  suffering  he  died ;  and  dying  found  the  rest  he  had  wearied  and 
pined  for  in  his  verse : — 

“Blest  are  the  Dormant, 

In  Death  !  they  repose, 

From  Bondage  and  Torment 
From  Passions  and  Woes. 

Griefs  chase  one  another 
Around  the  earth’s  dome  ; 

In  the  arms  of  the  Mother, 

Alone  is  our  home. 

From  the  yoke  of  the  world  and  the  snares  of  the  traitor, 

The  Grave,  the  Grave,  is  the  true  Liberator  !” 

The  following  poem  was  written  by  poor  Mangan  but  a  short  time 
before  his  decease  : — 

FOR  SOUL  AND  COUNTRY. 

i. 

Arise!  my  slumbering  soul,  arise  ! 

And  learn  what  yet  remains  for  thee 
To  dare  or  do  ! 

The  signs  are  flaming  in  the  skies  ; 

A  struggling  world  would  yet  be  free, 

And  live  anew. 

The  earthquake  hath  not  yet  been  born 
That  soon  shall  rock  the  lands  around 
Beneath  their  base. 

Immortal  Freedom’s  thunder-horn 
As  yet  yields  but  a  doubtful  sound 
To  Europe’s  race. 
ii. 

Look  round,  my  soul,  and  see  and  say 
If  those  about  thee  understand 
Their  mission  here, — 

The  will  to  smite — the  power  to  slay — 

Abound  in  every  heart, — and  hand 
Afar,  anear. 

Eut  God  !  must  yet  the  conqueror’s  sword 
Pierce  Mind,  as  heart,  in  this  proud  year  T 
O,  dream  it  not! 

It  sounds  a  false  blaspheming  word 
Begot  and  born  of  moral  fear — 

And  ill-begot  1 
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hi. 

W e  still  have  power  with  naked  hands 
The  Vergniauds  and  the  Dantons  died, 

But  not  in  vain. 

Their  lot  was  cast  ’mid  burning  sands — 

Our  own  is  thrown  in  pasture  wide, 

And  gardened  plain. 

They  looked  fur  waters  where  none  ran  ; 

They  sought  for  palaeed  piles  and  towers 
In  barren  air. 

We,  taught  by  them  of  Soul  and  Man, 

Know  well  that  all  save  Truth’s  own  powers' 
Lead  to  despair! 


IV. 

To  leave  the  world  a  Name  is  nought. — 
To  leave  a  name  for  glorious  deeds 
And  works  of  love, 

A  name  to  waken  lightning  thought, 
And  fire  the  soul  of  him  who  reads, 
This  tells  above  ! 

Napoleon  sinks  to-day  before 

The  ungilded  shrine,  the  single  soul 
Of  Washington  : 

Truth's  name  alone  shall  Man  adort»! 
Long  as  the  waves  of  Time  shall  roll 
Henceforward  on  ! 


v. 

My  countrymen  my  words  are  weak, 

My  health  is  gone,  my  soul  is  dark, 

My  heart  is  chill — 

Yet  would  I  fain  and  fondly  seek 
To  see  you  born  in  Freedom’s  bark 
O’er  Ocean  still. 

Beseech  your  God,  and  bide  your  hour— 

He  cannot,  will  not,  long  be  dumb 
Even  now  Kis  tread 
Is  heard  o’er  earth  with  coming  power 
And,  coming,  trust  me,  it  will  come 
Else  were  he  HE  dead  ! 

The  only  other  specimen  of  Mangan’s  poetical  productions  for  which 
we  can  make  room,  we  shall  select  from  his  translations.  At  an  early 
age  he  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of 
Germany,  and  in  the  course  of  subsequent  years  he  translated  innumer¬ 
able  ballads,  poems,  &c.,  from  the  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Uhland, 
Korner,  Rueckert,  and  other  German  poets.  The  following  translation 
of  Herwegh’s  Das  Lied  Von  llasse ,  deserves  to  be  made  a  household 
hymn,  and  battle  anthem,  wherever  the  oppressed  cherish  hopes  of 
Freedom,  or  dare  the  death-struggle  for  Justice  and  Liberty. 
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THE  SONG  OF  HATRED. 

Yes,  Freedom’s  war  ! — though  the  deadly  strife 
Makes  earth  one  charnel  bone -yard! 

The  last  kiss  now  to  the  child  and  wife, 

And  the  first  firm  grasp  of  the  poniard  ! 

Blood  soon  shall  run  in  rivers  above 
The  bright  flowers  we  to-day  tread  ; 

We  have  all  had  more  than  enough  of  love, 

So  now  for  a  spell  of  Hatred ! 

We  have  all  had  more  than  enough  of  love, 

So  now  for  a  spell  of  Hatred  ! 

How  long  shall  the  hideous  ogre,  Power, 

Rear  column  of  skulls  on  column  ? 

Oh,  Justice  !  hasten  thy  judgment-hour, 

And  open  thy  doomsday  volume  ! 

No  more  oiled  speech  ! — it  is  time  the  drove 
Of  despots  should  hear  their  fate  read — 

"We  have  all  had  quite  enough  of  love, 

Be  our  watchword  henceforth  Hatred  ! 

We  have  all  had  quite  enough  of  love, 

Be  our  watchword  henceforth  Hatred  1 

Cold  steel  1  To  that  it  must  come  at  length — 

Nor  quake  to  hear  it  spoken  1 

By  the  blows  alone  we  strike  in  our  strength 
Can  the  chains  of  the  world  be  broken  ! 

Up,  then  1  No  more  in  city  or  grove. 

Let  Slavery  and  Dismay  tread  1 

We  have  all  had  more  than  enough  of  love, 

Let  us  now  fall  back  upon  Hatred  ! 

We  have  all  had  more  than  enough  of  love, 

Let  us  now  fall  back  upon  Hatred  ! 

My  friends  !  the  tremendous  time  at  hand 
Will  show  itself  truly  in  earnest ! 

Do  you  the  like  1 — and  take  your  stand 
Where  its  aspect  frowns  the  sternest!- 

Strive  now  as  Tell  and  Korner  strove  ! 

Be  your  sharp  swords  early  and  late  red  ! 

You  have  all  had  more  than  enough  of  love — 

Test  now  the  talisman,  Hatred  ! 

You  have  all  had  more  than  enough  of  love, 

Test  now  the  talisman,  Hatred! 

As  a  linguist  poor  Mangan  was  almost  unrivalled.  His  translations 
include  poems,  ballads,  &c.,  from  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Swedish, 
and  Danish  languages.  A  writer  in  the  Dublin  Irishman  states  that 
these,  together  with  the  translations  from  the  German,  would  fill  two 
octavo  volumes;  and  that  his  translations  from  the  Irish,  and  original 
pieces  would  make  two  more.  We  join  in  the  wish  that  the  poet’s 
works  may  be  speedily  collected  and  published.  Their  publication  in 
a  collected  and  handsome  form,  would  be  the  most  fitting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  CLARENCE  MANGAN. 


Printed  by  E.  Mackenzie,  5,  Wine-Office  Court,  Fleet  street. 
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To  the  Working  Classes. 

Brother  Proletarians. 

If  anything  like  the  enthusiasm  which  pervaded  the  great  public 
meeting  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  on  the  13th  of  August,  exists  beyond 
the  metropolis,  the  movement  commenced,  and,  thus  far,  successfully 
conducted  by  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  and  his  friends,  must  become 
national ;  and  the  country  will,  ere  long,  ring  again  with  the  cry 
for  “  Reform.” 

The  new  “  Reformers  ”  put  forth  the  following  programme  : — 

1.  Such  an  extension  of  the  franchise  as  will  give  to  every  male 
occupier  of  a  tenement,  for  which  he  shall  be  rated,  or  shall  have 
claimed  to  be  rated,  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  right  to  be  registered 
as  an  elector. 

2.  The  adoption  of  the  system  of  voting  by  ballot. 

3.  The  limitation  of  the  duration  of  Parliament  to  three  years. 

4.  Such  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  electoral  districts  as 
shall  produce  a  more  equal  apportionment  of  representatives  to 
constituents. 

5.  The  abolition  of  the  property  qualification  for  Members  of 
Parliament. 

The  scheme  of  suffrage  put  forth  in  the  first  of  the  above  pro¬ 
positions  though  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  supersede  the  Charter, 
is,  nevertheless,  a  great  improvement  on  former  schemes  of,  what 
was  termed,  “  Household  Suffrage,”  which,  strictly  interpreted, 
meant  the  conferring  of  the  franchise  on  householders  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  lodgers.  That  system  of  suffrage  would  have  invested  the 
occupier  of  a  hut  in  the  agricultural  districts  with  electoral  privi¬ 
leges  which  it  would  have  denied  to  the  occupiers  of  furnished  and 
unfurnished  apartments  in  our  towns  and  cities — a  section  of  the 
population  containing  a  vast  number  of  the  most  intellectual  and 
patriotic  of  all  classes.  A  system  of  representation  which  accords 
the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  to  all  persons — whether  householders  or 
lodgers — rated,  or  who  may  claim  to  be  rated,  to  the  relief  of  the 
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poor,  is  certainly  an  important  advance  on  mere  Household 
Suffrage;  still  it  is  not  a  just  system.  No  system  can  be 
esteemed  just,  or  complete,  which  retains  the  evil  principle  of 
making  a  natural  right  subsidiary  to  a  property  qualification.  The 
Charter — which  recognises  the  right  of  all  men  to  the  suffrage,  in 
virtue  of  their  manhood,  regardless  of  rents,  rates,  taxes,  or  any 
other  description  of  property  qualification — can  alone  settle  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  This  too,  the  speakers  at  the 
Drury  Lane  meeting  seem  to  have  been  conscious  of,  for,  independ¬ 
ent  of  avowed  Chartist  orators,  the  chiefs  of  the  new  movement  vied 
with  each  other  in  extolling  Universal  Suffrage.  Lord  Nugent  said 
he  could  see  “no  just  limit  to  the  principle  of  representation  except¬ 
ing  as  combined  with  universal  suffrage.”  Mr.  Lushington  spoke 
to  the  same  effect,  and  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  though  supporting  a 
limited  suffrage  provisionally,  added  that  he  was  for  “  universal 
satisfaction”  even  though  to  attain  that  desirable  state  of  things  it 
should  be  necessary  to  establish  universal  suffrage.  These  admis¬ 
sions  must  not  be  lost  sight  of ;  nor  must  the  fact  that  whilst  any 
mention  of  poor-rate  suffrage  failed  to  elicit  much,  if  any,  applause, 
every  allusion  to  Universal  Suffrage,  and  the  Charter,  excited  the 
most  vociferous  and  enthusiastic  cheering. 

Vote  by  ballot  has  been  included  in  every  scheme  of  parliamentary 
reform,  from  1782  to  the  present  time.  One  of  the  “points  ”  of 
the  Charter,  the  ballot,  has  the  support  of  the  extreme,  as  well  as  of 
the  moderate,  reformers. 

Triennial,  instead  of  annual  elections,  is  one  of  the  worst  features 
of  the  new  scheme  of  “  Reform.”  Thinking  men  cannot  fail  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  annual  elections  are  of  vital  importance 
to  the  good  government  of  a  state.  Had  the  traitorous  majority  in 
the  present  French  Assembly  been  elected  for  twelve  months  only, 
legislative  sanction  would  never  have  been  accorded  to  the  despotic 
deeds,  and  infamous  policy,  of  Louis  XIXth  and  his  ministry  of 
assassins.  The  argument  that  annual  elections  would  continually 
flood  the  “  House  ”  with  new  members,  inexperienced,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  unfitted  for  the  work  of  legislation,  is  most  fallacious. 
Faithful  and  able  representatives  on  giving  an  annual  account 
of  their  stewardship,  would  be  re-elected,  and  such  men 
might  sit  in  Parliament  for  the  term  of  their  lives  ;  on  the  other 
hand  apostates,  deceivers,  traitors  to  the  people,  and  incapable  ad¬ 
venturers,  could  not  do  more  than  one  year’s  mischief ;  the  punish¬ 
ment  due  to  their  sins  of  commission,  or  omission,  would  follow 
close  upon  the  offence,  and  yearly  purification  would  prevent  the 
growth  of  corruption. 
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The  “  more  equal  apportionment  of  representatives  to  constituents” 
is  a  vague  and  clumsy  substitute  for  the  “  Equal  Electoral  Dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Charter.  A  sound  principle  is  acknowledged  but  the 
details  are  wanting.  Ihe  same  objection  may  be  advanced  against 
the  entire  scheme  ;  the  Charter,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  merely 
assert  principles,  it  sets  forth  the  machinery  for  the  working  out  of 
those  principles — machinery  in  accordance  with  the  habits,  and 
ancient  usages,  of  the  people.  That  the  Charter  is  free  from  that 
prolixity,  and  tautology,  and  those  distortions  of  common  sense, 
which  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  modern  acts  of  Par¬ 
liament,  is  one  of  its  recommendations  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
desire  to  see  our  legislation  reformed  in  that  respect.  Lawyers 
may  sneer  at  the  visible  want  of  their  handy-work  in  the  “  Bill” 
embodying  the  “  Six  Points,”  but  they  may  assure  themselves 
that  their  services,  in  the  details  of  law-making,  are  anything 
but  desired  by  those  who  look  forward  to  the  purging  of  the 
Statute  Book,  and  the  thorough  reform  of  the  country’s  institutions. 

The  abolition  of  the  property  qualification  for  Members  of  Par¬ 
liament,  is  one  of  the  points  of  the  Charter,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
propositions  of  the  new  programme.  This  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  scheme,  but  was  some  time  since  conceded  to  the  demands 
of  the  Chartists. 

I  must  call  the  attention  of  the  supporters  of  the  new  move¬ 
ment  to  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  connexion  with 
this  vital  question  of  no  property  qualification  for  Members 
of  Parliament.  The  “  Reformers,”  have  at  present  two  chieftains, 
and  a  third  in  prospective  :  their  platform  president,  Sir  Joshua 
Walmsley,  their  parliamentary  representative,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Mr. 
Cobden,  who  modestly  holds  back  to  hereafter  head  the  “  army  of 
reserve.”  On  the  books  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  representative  of  the  party  has  placed  for  discussion  next 
session,  a  motion  embodying  the  “  four  points”  of  poor  rate  suffrage, 
the  ballot,  triennial  elections,  and  a  more  equal  apportionment  of 
representatives  to  population  and  property.  Why  Mr.  Hume 
omits  the  abolition  of  the  property  qualification  for  Members 
of  Parliament,  it  is  not  easy  to  surmise.  As  a  Scotchman  and 
representative  of  a  Scottish  constituency,  he  is  aware  that  the 
electoral  portion  of  his  countrymen,  may,  even  under  the  present 
.system,  select  their  representatives  without  any  regard  to  wealth  or 
station.  As  a  “  reformer”  and  “  anti-monopolist,”  the  member  for 
Montrose,  surely  cannot  desire  that  his  own  countrymen  should 
enjoy  privileges  denied  to  the  people  of  England  The  abolition 
of  the  property  qualification  is  a  matter  of  immense  importance. 
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It  is  not  enough  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  should  exercise 
the  franchise,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have  free  choice  in 
selecting  their  representatives.  The  advocates  of  “  reform,”  even 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  have  repeatedly  employed  the  argu¬ 
ment,  that  the  ranks  of  the  non-represented  classes  contained  not 
merely  a  majority  fitted  to  exercise  the  franchise  wisely  and  well, 
but  also  a  great  number  of  self-taught  men,  possessing  extra¬ 
ordinary  abilities,  some,  indeed,  gifted  with  the  attributes  of  genius  ; 
if  such  an  argument  may  be  fitly  urged  in  support  of  universal 
(or  a  large  extension  of  the)  suffrage,  it  must  tell  still  more  power¬ 
fully  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  that  monstrous  monopoly  by 
which  men  of  natural  genius  and  liberal  acquirements,  are  hindered 
from  devoting  their  talents  to  the  service  of  their  country,  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people,  and  legislators  of  the  commonwealth. 

If  the  “reformers”  desire  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  working 
classes,  they  must  take  care  that  their  acts  within  the  “  House” 
accord  with  their  professions  “  out  of  doors.”  Between  the  present 
time  and  the  opening  of  next  session,  Mr.  Hume  will  do  well  to 
reconsider  the  terms  of  his  motion,  with  the  view  of  at  least  shaping 
it  in  accordance  with  the  declared  objects  of  his  party.  That 
party  will  also  do  well  to  seriously  consider  whether  their 
programme  is  not  exceedingly  defective  as  regards  this  very 
question  of  No  Property  Qualification  for  Members  of  Parliament. 

In  omitting  “  Payment  of  Members”  the  necessary  accompani¬ 
ment  of  “  No  Property  Qualification,”  the  “  reformers”  have  pretty 
effectually  provided  for  the  nullification  of  the  latter  principle.  It 
is  true  that  their  scheme  of  reform  would  open  the  doors  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  a  few  men  of  leisure  and  moderate  income,  at  present 
excluded  from  the  legislature,  to  certain  briefless  barristers,  and, 
perhaps,  to  a  few  litterateurs ;  but  it  would  totally  exclude  the 
direct  representatives  of  labour — men  possessing  no  other  main¬ 
tenance  than  their  weekly  wages.  Such  men,  though  they  would 
shame  a  Sibthorpc  and  a  Hudson,  and,  in  common  sense  and  sound 
political  knowledge,  might  be  found  no  contemptible  rivals  to  the 
college-bred  magnates  of  society,  would  be  as  practically  excluded 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  under  the  new,  as  they  are  under  the 
present  system.  If  the  “reformers”  desire  to  reform,  once  for 
all,  and  preclude  the  necessity  for  future  agitations,  they  must 
throw  open  not  merely  the  polling-booth,  but  the  House  of 
of  Commons  also,  to  the  labourer ;  for  he  only  can  properly  repre¬ 
sent  the  feelings,  express  the  sentiments,  declare  the  grievances, 
and  mak6  known  the  claims  of  his  order.  To  all  true  patriots  and 
veritable  philanthropists,  whatever  their  class  or  station,  be  all 
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honour,  nevertheless,  I  say  unto  you,  Brother  Proletarians,  from 
your  ranks,  from  the  cellar,  the  garret,  and  the  hovel,  must  come 
the  saviours  of  society,  the  regenerators  of  the  world. 

“All  shades  of  reformers”  seem  to  regard  the  union  of  the  working 
with  the  middle  classes,  for  the  obtainment  of  the  “New  Reform  Bill,” 
as  un  fait  accompli.  Most  of  the  “  reform”  journals  announce  that 
the  Chartists  having  at  length  seen  the  error  of  their  ways,  have 
consented  to  forego  their  demand  for  the  six  points  in  favour  of  the 
live  points  of  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  (or  the  four  of  Mr.  Hume, 
which,  it  is  difficult  to  say)  ;  the  Dispatch  exultingly  announces 
that  Chartism  is  dead  ;  our  own  friends,  on  the  contrary,  in  announ¬ 
cing  the  “  union,”  profess  to  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  the  advance  of 
Chartism,  and  the  strength  of  the  Chartist  party.  I  doubt  whether 
facts  warrant  this  self-satisfied  conclusion. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Chartists  refused  to  unite  with  the  followers 
of  Joseph  Sturge,  on  the  ground  that  that  party  while  adopting 
the  principles  of  the  Charter,  refused  to  adopt  the  name.  Mr. 
Sturge  and  his  friends  would  not  be  called  “  Chartists,”  they  must 
needs  take  the  more  genteel  name  of  “  Complete  Suffragists  the 
Chartists  would  not  abandon  their  cognomen,  their  cry  was,  “  Name 
and  all  and  the  then  attempted  “union  of  the  middle  and  work¬ 
ing  classes”  fell  to  the  ground.  Now  the  Chartists  are  uniting  with 
a  patty  who  reject  “  Universal  Suffrage,”  “Annual  Parliaments,” 
and  “  Payment  of  Members.”  The  policy  of  that  union  I  do  not 
dispute,  but  to  affect  to  regard  it  as  a  Chartist  triumph,  is  as  absurd 
as  the  opposite  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Dispatch,  that  Chartism 
is  dead  and  buried.  The  Dispatchers  may  assure  themselves  that, 
sooner  or  later,  they  will  find  out  their  mistake. 

Delusion  apart,  the  new  “  union”  amounts  to  this  :  the  bourgeoisie 
will  not  unite  with  the  proletarians  for  the  Charter,  but  they  can¬ 
not  obtain  their  own  pet  measure  of  “reform,”  -without  Chartist 
help  ;  they  therefore  make  certain  concessions,  use  coaxing  language, 
and  talk  vaguely  of  a  future,  when  the  new  Reform  Bill  won, 
Universal  Suffrage,  or  the  entire  Charter,  may  possibly  have  their 
support.  The  Chartists  though  unwilling  to  abandon  the  measure 
for  which  they  have  so  long  struggled,  are  conscious  that  they  have 
not  the  strength  to  achieve  their  favourite  object,  whilst  struggling 
by  themselves,  they,;  therefore  accept  the  terms  offered  by  their 
more  moderate  allies.  The  two  parties,  weak  of  themselves, 
acquire  strength  by  their  union,  and  may  prove  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  “  reform”  they  are  agreed  to  support. 

Presuming  that  the  new  movement  possesses  the  elements  of 
durability  and  success,  a  serious  question  arises  as  (o  the  duty  of 
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those  who  are  “  Chartists  and  something  more” — the  reformers 
democratique  et  sociale. 

With  little — extremely  little — faith  in  middle-class  liberalism,  I 
should,  nevertheless,  be  sorry  to  countenance  factious  and  useless 
opposition  to  the  new  “  reformers  at  the  same  time  1  cannot 
affect  to  feel  those  fraternal  raptures  which  seem  to  have  taken 
possession  of  some  of  our  Chartist  friends.  The  two  par¬ 
ties  to  this  new  movement  closely  resemble  the  parties  who 
for  a  moment  coalesced  to  get  up  the  reform  banquets  in  France 
previous  to  the  February  revolution.  I  do  not  imagine  that  in  this 
country  the  13th  of  August  is  likely  to  produce  a  24th  of  February, 
or  that  the  campaign  commenced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  will  end 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  but  I  can  see  the  possibility  of  a  crisis  in 
which  it  would  be  as  easy  for  the  people  to  take  the  whole,  as  to 
accept  apart,  of  their  rights.  To  have  the  masses  ready  for  all 
emergencies,  it  is  necessary  that  the  advocates  of  the  Charter  should 
stand  by  their  own  flag.  So  at  least  I  mean  to  do  ;  and  by  so  doing 
I  believe  I  shall  best  serve  the  cause  of  veritable  Progress. 

Whether  a  greater  or  a  less  measure  of  reform  than  that  con¬ 
templated  by  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  and  his  friends,  shall  be  the 
result  of  the  new  movement,  the  ultra-democrats  will  do  well  to 
work  while  there  is  yet  time,  for  the  enlightenment  of  that  too  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  people,  who  have  never  yet  studied  the 
value  of  the  suffrage,  or  asked  themselves  how  they  would  exer¬ 
cise  the  franchise  if  they  possessed  it.  The  Charter  itself  would 
be  worthless  unless  the  majority  were  prepared  to  elect,  men  with 
heads  to  conceive,  hearts  to  dare,  and  hands  to  execute  those 
measures  of  social  reform,  which  are  essential  for  Labour’s  redemp¬ 
tion  from  the  tyranny  of  Feudalism  and  Capital. 

Imagine  Mr.  Hume’s  “  four  points”  or  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley’s 
“five  points”  adopted  by  the  legislature,  and  such  men  as  Cobden, 
Bright,  Bernal  Osborne,  and  Roebuck,  sharing  power  with  the 
“  liberal”  members  of  the  aristocracy,  would  there  be  any  chance 
of  your  social  condition  being  improved  by  such  a  government '! 
None, — -unless  you  were  able  to  return  a  majority  pledged  to  those 
social  reforms  which  Messrs.  Cobden,  Roebuck,  and  Co.,  hold  in 
special  abhorence.  Even  were  the  Charter  the  law  of  the  land,  if 
social  reform  principles  were  not  well  understood  and  appreciated 
by  the  people,  but  a  minority  of  real  reformers  would  find  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  minority  professing  to  speak  for  the 
people  in  opposition  to  a  majority  delegated  by  Universal  Suffrage, 
could  not  but  be  impotent  or  insurgent.  An  English  version  of  the 
fale  of  the  French  “  Mountain,”  would  be  the  heaviest  of  blows, 
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and  the  sorest  of  discouragements  to  the  cause  of  social  progress 
in  this  country. 

To  guard  against  so  terrible  a  calamity  the  real  Reformers — the 
ultra-Democrats  must  unite.  Each  must  bring  to  a  common  stock 
his  knowledge,  experience,  and  energy ;  and  if  evil  passions,  or 
wrongs,  fancied  or  real,  have  hitherto  kept  earnest  and  able  men 
apart,  the  past  must  be  forgiven  and  forgotten.  On  present  union 
and  present  toil  depends  the  future  power  of  the  toilers  to  accomplish 
the  triumph  of  their  principles. 

I  invoke  the  co-operation  of  all  the  true  friends  of  Labour  not  to 
oppose  the  new  Reform  movement,  not  to  combat  any  existing 
popular  organization,  but  for  the  better  work  of  preparing  the 
public  mind  for  changes  neither  desired  nor  thought  of  by  the 
mere  political  reformers.  An  efficient  propaganda  of  the  principles 
of  Democratic  and  Social  Reform  is  the  first — imperative — duty  of 
the  veritable  friends  of  the  people. 

Men  of  the  Future  !  the  hour  has  not  yet  struck  for  your  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  front  of  the  public  stage,  hut  that  hour  will  come. 

Brother  Proletarians  !  the  demand  for  “  Reform  ”  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  must  be  national,  and,  therefore,  I  would  have  you  join  in  that 
demand ;  hut  take  care  that  you  make  an  important  addition  to  the 
shout  of  the  Drury  Lane  liberals ;  let  your  cry  be  “  Vive  la  Reforme 
— Democratiaue  et  Sociale  !” 

X 

G.  JULIAN  HARNEY. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Democratic  Review. 

Paris,  20th  of  August,  1849. 

Notwithstanding  its  apparent  defeat  on  the  13th  of  June,  Socialism 
has  lost  none  of  its  strength.  It  has  now  attained  such  a  degree  of 
power,  that,  in  order  to  contend  with  it,  with  some  advantage,  the  re¬ 
actionary  party  is  obliged  to  imitate  it,  while  it  curses  its  doctrines, 
and  calumniates  and  persecutes  its  leading  men.  The  following  cir¬ 
cumstances  exemplify  their  proceedings  : 

Among  the  projects  of  law  issued  by  the  Commission  at  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  which  have  become  the  Charter  of  the  Socialists,  was  one  that 
proposed  Working  Men’s  Associations,  and  the  creation  of  funds  for 
providing  asylums  for  the  aged  and  infirm  ;  and  now  we  find  the 
Presicient  of  the  Republic  at  the  head  of  an  association  ostensibly 
similar ;  and,  last  session,  the  National  Assembly  entertained  the 
project  relating  to  asylums  for  working  men.  These  appearances  of 
reform  are  only  delusions  :  a  government  founded  on  the  tyranny  of 
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capital  could  never  think  seriously  of  committing  suicide  by  attacking; 
capital.  It  is  only  an  ill-contrived  snare  prepared  to  surprise  the 
People.  This  necessity  of  imitating  Socialism,  is  a  very  powerful 
argument  in  its  favour.  Lately  also,  in  the  assembly,  M.  Melun 
brought  forward  a  proposal  to  form  a  commission  for  framing  a  system 
of  public  assistance  to  the  poor.  To  explain  this  sudden  cornmis- 
seration  for  the  poor,  the  royalist  conspiracy  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  13th  of  June  furnished  to  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  a  pretence 
that  it  had  long  sought  for,  for  attacking  the  Democratic  party,  and  of 
taking  revenge  on  the  Revolution  of  February.  Upwards  of  fifty  Re¬ 
presentatives,  members  of  the  Mountain,  have  been  prosecuted  by 
cowards  who  hid  themselves  in  their  cellars  on  the  24th  of  February. 
Three  rights  were  consecrated  by  the  Constitution  :  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  that  of  speech,  and  the  right  ot  public  meeting.  Not  satisfied 
with  arbitrarily  suspending  six  newspapers,  the  Government  adopted 
Draconian  laws  against  the  Press  generally,  but  evidently  directed 
against  the  organs  of  social  reform  ;  the  clubs  were  suppressed ;  and 
the  liberty  of  speech  was  most  unceremoniously  abolished  ;  moreover 
M.  de  Falloux  presented  a  Bill  affecting  Public  Instruction,  by  which 
the  education  of  the  French  youth  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits  and  religious  corporations.  Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  it 
appears  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Royalist  party  that  the  situation  is  fa¬ 
vourable  for  effecting  the  destruction  of  the  Republic,  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Monarchy.  In  order  to  check  industry,  suspend  labour, 
and  to  make  the  middle  classes  believe  that  the  Republic  is  no  longer 
practicable,  and  is  only  a  whim  of  the  People,  the  reactionary  party  is 
now  combining,  in  the  provinces,  with  the  General  Councils,  either  to 
bring  about  a  Consulate,  an  imperial  form  of  Government,  or  else  the 
usurpation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  People  by  the  person  it  pleases 
them  to  call  Henri  V. 

But  we  anticipate  a  thorough  failure  of  all  these  conspiracies, 
for  the  present  generation  is  intensely  democratic,  and  we  have  faith  in 
the  future  of  the  French  Republic. 

CLAUDIUS  JOHANNES. 


“  The  land,  or  earth,  in  any  country  or  neighbourhood,  with  every 
thing  in.  or  on  the  same,  or  pertaining  thereto,  belongs  at  all  times  to 
the  living  inhabitants  of  the  said  country  or  neighbourhood  in  an  equal 
manner.  For  there  is  no  living  but  on  land  and  its  productions,  con¬ 
sequently,  what  we  cannot  live  without,  we  have  the  same  property  in 
as  in  our  lives.” — Thomas  Spence. 

“The  earth  is  the  habitation,  the  natural  inheritance  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  of  ages  present  and  to  come :  a  habitation  belonging  to  no  man 
in  particular,  but  to  every  man  ;  and  one  in  which  all  have  an  equal 
right  to  dwell.” — John  Gray. 


(  329  ) 

OUR  I  SM  H  E  R  8  T  AMOE: 

LAND— COMMON  PROPERTY  ! 


PART  TI1E  SECOND. 

INDIVIDUAL  PROPRIETORSHIP  IN,  OR  PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP  OF,  LAND. 

In  what  the  Right  is  SAID  to  consist. 


LETTER  I. 

The  Necessity  of  Examination. 

Brother  Owners  of  the  Soil  ! 

39.  Plain,  and  reasonable,  and  just,  as  the  former  part  of  these 
letters  must  have  appeared  to  every  man  of  sense  and  honesty  ; — and 
intelligible  and  convincing  as  I  trust  it  will  ever  appear  to  every  one 
who  has  not  a  direct  interest  in  maintaining  the  present  order  of 
things  ; — yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  lie  direct  is  given  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  arrived  at  in  the  preceding  Part  in  the  very  tact  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  directly  opposite  institution  of  Private  Property  in  Land, 
which  can  be  pointed  to  as  the  most  tangible  species  of  individual 
property — that  one  for  which  there  is  exhibited  on  every  side  the 
greatest  thirst,  but  which,  in  the  present  age,  is  the  most  difficult  of 
acquisition  — and  that  kind  of  property  which  may,  as  we  all  too  well 
know,  descend  securely  and  legally  by  W ill  or  Lineal  Descent  from 
one  to  another  in  perpetuity,  or  at  least  kept  in  the  possession  of  one 
family  for  many  generations  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  remainder 
of  God’s  creatures. 

40.  This,  I  take  it,  is  at  once  both  a  good  and  a  sufficient  reason 
why  that  I  should  turn  my  attention  to  this  part  of  the  question,  and 
why  that  I  should  at  once  set  to  work  and  examine  the  matter 
thoroughly,  and  do  my  best  to  substantially  refute  the  preposterous 
notion  that  one  man  should  possess  innumerable  acres,  whilst  others — 
the  millions — have  not  a  single  inch  which  they  can  call  their  own! 
Yes  !  I  repeat  that  there  is  reason  enough  in  the  thing  itself  why  that 
I  should  meddle  with  it,  for  mark  !  should  it  so  have  happened,  as  some 
have  striven  hard  to  make  it  appear,  and  which  many  believe,  that,  by 
some  occurrence ,  some  circumstance,  or  some  event,  an  Individual  Right 
and  Title  has  been  acquired  to  the  Ownership  of  the  Soil,  sufficient  in 
its  very  nature  to  overthrow  and  invalidate  the  previously  General  and 
Universal  light  and  Title  of  All  to  possess  the  land  in  Common  and 
thus  exclude  the  many  altogether  unless  by  purchase — then  would  all 
that  has  been  set  forth  in  the  First  Part  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  thus  the  examination  of  this  great  subject  would,  instead  of  being 
one  of  importance  and  utility  to  man,  become  a  worthless  affair — an 
unmeaning  and  an  idle  farce  ! 

41.  The  very  existence  of  Private  Property  in  Land,  indeed,  would, 
with  an  innumerable  body  of  persons,  be  sufficient  to  throw  a  doubt 
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upon  at  least,  if  not  to  raise  up  the  proclamation  of  a  negative,  to  the 
right  and  title  of  all.  Some  would  declare  the  latter  false ;  others 
would  assert  it  to  be  ridiculous;  and  others  again  would  proclaim  it  to 
be  impracticable,  and  therefore  the  universal  right  could  not  exist  nor 
be  exercised.  Surely,  then,  it  is, doubly  necessary  that  this  part  of  the 
subject  should  he  fully  entered  upon  and  investigated. 

42.  And  when  we  reflect  that  this  Private  Ownership  of  Land  has 
had,  still  has,  and  ever  will  have  so  long  as  it  shall  exist,  admirers, 
supporters,  defenders,  and  owners,  in  the  Law,  the  Church,  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  very  Government,  and  even  in  the  busy  Mercantile 
World  ; — when  it  is  brought  to  mind  with  what  a  jealous  eye  this 
species  of  property  has,  and  still  is,  looked  upon  both  by  the  Law  of 
the  Land  and  the  People — jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  former  lest  it 
should  be  coveted  and  demanded,  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  at  the  growing  and  stupendous  power  ever  amalgamating  against 
them ; — and  when  it  shall  further  be  remembered  that  this  Private 
Ownership  has  been,  and  still  is,  defended  as  a  right ,  and  as  being 
rightfully  held; — that  men  of  eminence  and  renown  have  come  forward 
and  with  the  pen  given  to  the  world,  the  lest,  the  very  best,  defence  for 
the  possession  of  this  species  of  property  in  their  power ; — that  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  this  right,  have  been  written  and 
duly  published  ; — and  that  as  such  accounts  are  supposed  to  contain 
in  themselves  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  Private  Right, 
and  the  overthrow'  of  the  Universal  Claim  ; — it  becomes  us  at  once  to 
ascertain  what  these  “  accounts  ”  are,  and  so  analyze  them  that  we  shall 
not  longer  be  under  any  misapprehension  as  to  whether  they  be  true  or 
false. 

43,  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  the  production  of  these  “  accounts,” 
analyzing  them  as  I  proceed. 


THE  “ACCOUNTS”  OF  THE  “  BEST  WRITERS”  IN  SUP¬ 
PORT  OF  AN  INDIVIDUAL  RIGHT. 

LETTER  II. 

11  oio  Paley  at  the  very  outset  contrives  to  invalidate  them. 
Brother  Owners  or  the  Soil! 

44.  1  he  brain  is  ever  in  action.  Imagination  and  ingenuity  is  its 
natural  work.  For  good  or  for  evil,  thought  will  ever  produce  thought 
and  whether  such  thought  be  true  or  false — whether  it  be  of  a  benevo¬ 
lent  or  a  sinister  nature — it  will,  with  those  who  can  exercise  the  pen 
freely,  be  written  down,  printed  with  printers’  ink,  and  be  propagated 
to  the  world.  It  is  not  so  wonderful,  then,  that  as  much  of  falsehood 
as  truth  should  at  all  times  be  promulgated  ;  but,  for  this  verv  reason 
it  becomes  us  to  look  well  into  everything  which  is  written,  and  never 
to  accept  it  as  indubitable  fact,  without  careful  examination. 

45.  Archdeacon  Paley,  the  reverend  divine,  and  the  learned  phi¬ 
losopher,  to  whom  1  have  already  referred,  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
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collect,  and  in  his  well-known  work  on  “  Moral  and  Political  Phi¬ 
losophy,”  to  print,  the  “  accounts,”  as  he  terms  them,  of  the  “  best 
writers”  on  the  subject.  These  you  will  find  beautifully  strung  to¬ 
gether  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  that  work,  interwoven  with  observa¬ 
tions  of  his  own.  In  the  very  first  paragraph  he  commmences  by 
propounding  a  most  important  question  for  solution,  but  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  in  the  very  first  lines  to  preface  it  in  such  strange  and  such  very 
awkward  language,  that  we  have  a  presentiment  at  once  that  all  is  not 
right.  But  let  us  note  at  once  what  he  says : — “  We  shall  now  speak 
of  property  in  Land,”  he  writes,  “  and  there  is  a  difficulty  in  explaining 
the  origin  of  this  property  consistently  with  the  Law  of  Nature ,  for  the 
Land  was  once,  no  doubt,  common  ;  and  the  question  is,  how  any  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  it  could  justly  he  taken  out  of  the  Common  Fund,  and 
so  appropriated  to  the  first  owner  as  to  give  him  a  better  right 
to  it  than  others,  and  what  is  more,  A  RIGHT  TO  EXCLUDE 
ALL  OTHERS  FROM  IT?” 

46.  Yes,  that  is  just  the  question.  The  whole  matter  hinges  upon 
it.  Prove  that,  after  the  Land  having  been  common,  it  could  justly  be 
taken  out  of  the  common  fund ;  prove  that  the  first  owner  could  pos¬ 
sess  a  better  right  to  it  than  all  other  men  ;  prove  to  us  also  that  such 
right  is,  in  its  very  nature,  so  potent  as  to  exclude  all  others  in  perpe¬ 
tuity  ;  prove  all  this  satisfactorily,  and  explain  away  the  difficulty 
existing  regarding  the  origin  of  this  institution  consistently  with  the 
law  of  Nature  ;  and  then  we  must,  hut  not  till  then,  give  up  our  claim 
to  a  joint  proprietorship  of  the  soil !  If  such  proof  of  the  assumed 
right  on  the  opposite  is  not  in  every  way  satisfactory  and  indisputable 
when  produced,  what  remains — since  it  has  been  admitted  and  proved 
that  we  once  had  the  title  to  the  Land,  and  were  possessors  thereof— 
but  that  it  still  remains  the  property  of  all  ? 

47.  Well,  then,  we  have  to  see  how  this  weighty  matter  is  ex¬ 
plained,  and  how  this  great  question  is  answered.  But  ere  we  can  be¬ 
hold  them — ere  the  reverend  archdeacon  himself  produces  the  “  ac¬ 
counts  ”  of  the  “  best  writers  — there  is  a  something  else  staring  us 
full  in  the  face,  and,  out  of  compliment,  we  must  look  at  it  in  return. 
It  is  a  splendid  preface  in  itself,  and  enables  us  readily  to  imagine  what 
sort  of  rubbish  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  investigate,  and  how  far 
the  “  accounts'”  are  likely  to  overthrow  the  claim  of  all.  Following 
as  it  does  immediately  after  the  first  paragraph  of  the  worthy  doctor’s, 
wherein  the  first  doubt  is  raised,  and  the  greatest  of  all  great  questions 
propounded  for  solution,  the  individual  claim  appears  at  the  very  outset 
to  be  rapidly  descending  into  beautiful  nothingness  !  Our  doubts  as  to 
its  validity  and  impregnability  increase  tenfold  —  a  hundredfold,  for 
aught  I  can  tell :  mine  increase  a  million  at  least,  and  so  loose  whatever 
little  faith  I  might  have  had  in  these  blessed  “  accounts  ”  of  the  very 
“best”  gingerbread  “writers”  at  the  very  beginning!  But  come, 
brother  Owners,  you  shall  see  how  Paley  kindly  introduces  them  aud 
their  productions.  Thus  runs  the  paragraph: 

48.  “  Moralists  have  given  many  different  accounts  of  this  matter. 
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which  diversity  alone ,  perhaps ,  is  A  PROOF  THAT  NONE  OF 
THEM  ARE  SATISFACTORY  ! ! !” 

49.  What!  none  satisfactory! — not  even  one! — not  one  of  these 
glorious  “  accounts  ”  deemed  so  immensely  potent  as  to  demolish  at  a 
single  blow  the  universal  right,  and  set  up  in  its  place  an  individual 
one  upon  secure  ground — upon  an  impregnable  basis  !—  not  one  out 
of  many,  and  advanced  by  the  “best  writers”  on  the  subject,  too? 
.Alas!  alas!  not  even  one!  No,  brother  Owners — you  Universal 
Claimants — there  is  not  a  single  one  of  the  “  accounts”  sufficiently 
satisfactory — worth  a. single  straw — to  support  the  individual  title! 
Palf.y,  the  firm,  the  staunch  supporter  of  the  Individual  Right  to  an 
Ownership  of  Land,  tells  us  so  even  at  the  very  outset  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  :  lie  could  not  well  help  telling  us  so,  for  doubtless  he  saw  and  felt 
the  difficulty — the  jeopardizing  situation — in  which  these  very  “  ac¬ 
counts”  placed  the  matter  which  they  were  designed  to  build  up! 
Compelled  to  make  the  admission  !  Of  course  he  was,  for  are  they  not 
so  very  different  about  the  same  matter,  that  one,  or  many,  or  all,  must 
necessarily  be  false,  just  according  to  the  whim,  or  the  caprice,  or  the 
humour,  or  the  liking,  of  the  writer,  and  also  the  reader  !  Their  own 
diversity  is,  according  to  the  admission  of  Paley  himself,  proof — the 
best  proof — against  their  correctness,  and  thus  does  he  strive  to  invali¬ 
date  them  ere  he  gives  them!  Yet  must  we  examine  them  for  our¬ 
selves,  lest  he  should  have  some  motive  in  throwing  odium  upon  them, 
(and  we  shall  find  as  we  proceed  he  has)  though  God  only  knows  what 
amount  of  validity  there  may  happen  to  be  in  the  individual  right 
itself,  when  the  accounts  given  about  the  right,  from  which  we  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  learn  its  nature  and  its  origin,  appear  to  be  in  such  a  fearful 
predicament.  But  of  this  anon,  when  we  shall  learn  quite  enough. 

“  TERRIGENOUS.” 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROJECTS  OF  LOUIS  BLANC. 

( Continued  from  page  113) 

“  THE  ARGUMENTS  IN  DEFENCE  OF  COMPETITION 
EXAMINED  AND  REFUTED. 

“  1  he  partizans  of  the  system  of  unlimited  Competition  rely  for 
its  defence  on  two  principal  considerations.  They  vaunt  it,  first, 
as  a  powerful  stimulant  of  emulation  ;  and,  secondly,  as  the  sole 
medium  of  a  complete  liberty. 

“  I  propose  to  examine  each  of  these  pleas  in  succession. 

“  I  am  very  far  from  denying  the  influence  of  Competition  in 
stimulating  the  development  of  human  activity.  But  the  social 
value  of  a  given  motive  is  not  proportioned  exclusively  to  its 
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energy.  Hunger  is  a  powerful  stimulus — yet  its  impulse  some¬ 
times  arms  the  highway  robber.  Revenge  is  a  powerful  stimulus 
— yet  it  sometimes  urges  on  an  injured  man  to  the  commission  of 
murder.  Cupidity  is  a  powerful  stimulus — yet  it  engenders  all  the 
scandals  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Are  we  to  raise  altars  to  cu¬ 
pidity,  revenge,  and  hunger  ? 

“  In  mercy’s  name  let  us  not  forget  that  Competition  is  a  combat ; 
that  in  Competition,  almost  every  success  has  its  correlative  disaster  ; 
and  that,  through  the  joyful  pasan  of  the  victors,  sounds  sadly  the 
low  moaning  of  the  vanquished.  Between  men  who  figlit  a  duel 
there  is  emulation — the  murderous  emulation  to  destroy  each  other  ! 
and  such  is  the  emulation  engendered  by  competition. 

“  Add  to  this  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  terms  of  the  com¬ 
bat  are  odiously  unequal.  Competition  pits  against  each  other — 
the  opulent  capitalist  and  the  industrious  but  penniless  labourer  ; 
the  strong  and  the  weak  ;  the  speculator,  who  has  in  his  favour 
all  the  chances  of  his  audacity,  and  the  honest  man  on  whose  side 
are  only  the  humbler  chances  of  his  daily  toil.  This  obviously 
contravenes  the  very  object  of  the  social  establishment,  society 
having  been  instituted  expressly  to  hinder  the  oppression  which, 
in  the  savage  state,  would  necessarily  result  from  the  play  of  men  s 
natural  inequalities. 

“  Nevertheless,  I  willingly  admit  that  Competition,  by  the  impulse 
which  it  gives  to  human  activity,  is  the  source  and  principle  of 
notable  industrial  advances.  But  at  what  price  is  this  progress 
purchased,  and  to  how  many  of  our  species  is  it  really  profitable  ? 
This  is  the  main  question  for  our  examination. 

Science  is  incessantly  developing  new  means  of  replacing,  by 
the  powers  of  nature,  the  painful  toil  of  man. 

“  The  division  of  labour  multiplies  a  hundredfold  our  productive 
forces. 

“  The  commercial  harriers  that  separate  nations  tend  constantly 
to  disappear. 

“  Production  is  daily  concentrating  more  and  more  its  resources 
and  its  action. 

“  Industrial  relations  are  continually  extended  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  credit. 

“  Now,  of  all  these  facts,  each  stamped  with  the  character  oi 
progress,  each  susceptible,  under  a  less  deplorable  regime  than  ours 
of  being  turned  to  the  advantage  of  all,  there  is  not  one  which, 
for  a  time  at  least,  does  not  tend  to  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  a 
great  number  of  workmen. 

“  Each  new  machine  is  a  source  of  profit  to  rts  possessor  ;  but 
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it  expels  from  the  workshop  a  multitude  of  artizans,  whose  sole 
property  it  destroys,  in  superseding  their  labour.  The  unfor¬ 
tunates  thus  displaced  knock  at  the  doors  of  the  workshops  in 
which  their  comrades  are  employed  ;  they  offer  their  labour  at  a 
discount  ■,  their  eagerness  for  work  brings  about  a  reduction  of 
wages  ;  and  until  the  disturbed  equilibrium  is  entirely  restored, 
until  the  influence  of  the  new  invention  has  become  beneficent  in 
becoming  universal,  the  weak  bear  all  the  burden  of  the  innova¬ 
tion,  which  has  made  the  fortune  of  one  or  of  a  few. 

“  The  division  of  labour  in  a  well-regulated  society,  would  be  of 
incontestable  advantage.  Under  the  present  regime,  what  is  its 
effect  on  the  operative  ?  It  tends  to  degrade  and  brutalize  his  na¬ 
ture,  by  concentrating  his  whole  powers  on  the  turning  of  a  handle, 
or  the  fabrication  of  a  pin. 

“As  commercial  barriers  fall  before  the  development  of  free-trade, 
each  in  succession  determines  a  sudden  influx  of  foreign  produce, 
and  an  equivalent  depression  of  the  home  market.  On  whom  does 
the  momentary  crisis  press  ?  Almost  invariably  on  the  artizan. 
Do  we  not  see  unscrupulous  speculators  turning  to  their  personal 
profit,  with  only  too  much  success,  these  periods  of  general  mis¬ 
fortune  ?  They  reduce  wages  on  the  plea  of  diminished  profits, 
they  warehouse  instead  of  selling  their  products,  and  on  disposing 
of  them  at  the  end  of  the  crisis,  they  are  enriched  by  what  should 
have  been  their  loss — by  what  lias  been  the  loss  of  their  unfortu¬ 
nate  workpeople.  These  are  historical  facts  5  can  anything  more 
heart-rending  be  cited  ? 

“4  he  concentration  of  productive  toil  economises  manual  labour ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  imposes  on  the  manufacturer  an  excessive 
extension  of  his  trade,  obliging  him  to  seek  distant  consumers, 
whose  number  he  cannot  ascertain,  and  whose  varying  wants  escape 
his  appreciation.  And  is  it  not  obvious  that,  in  this  perpetual 
clash  of  interests  impelled  by  Competition  to  wage  mutual  war, 
commercial  catastrophes  must  become  more  frequent  and  formidable 
in  proportion  as  the  theatre  of  commercial  operations  becomes  more 
vast?  Count,  now,  the  victims  that  our  vast  factories,  as  they  fall, 
bury  beneath  their  ruins. 

“  I  he  extension  of  credit  is,  in  itself,  an  excellent  thing.  And 
yet,  in  our  system  of  individualism,  what  disasters  does  it  not  en¬ 
gender  ?  An  artizan  fortunate  enough  to  have  gained,  in  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  bread  enough  for  himself  and  his  family,  finds  him¬ 
self  suddenly  thrown  into  the  street.  Why  ?  By  whose  fault  ? 
His  employers  ?  No  !  The  factory  in  which  the  workman  earned 
his  livelihood  may  fall  by  no  fault  of  its  proprietor.  The  stoppage 
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of  a  factory  in  France  may  be  occasioned  by  the  bankruptcy  of  an 
English  firm  ■,  which  may  itself  have  been  determined  by  an  analo¬ 
gous  failure  in  America.  In  a  prudently  organized  associative 
system,  the  influence  of  such  disasters  would  be  limited,  and  over 
a  whole  community,  its  effects  would  scarcely  be  appreciable  ;  and 
we  should  be  spared  the  scandalous  spectacle  of  thousands  of  honest 
and  industrious  workmen  involved  in  ruin  by  the  distant  operation 
of  a  few  fraudulent  or  foolhardy  millionaires. 

“  As  for  the  cheapness  said  to  arise  from  Competition,  what  after 
all  does  it  represent?  Economies  resulting  from  a  saving  of  human 
labour,  or  from  the  employment  of  improved  machinery.  Cheapness, 
then,  does  but  give  to  the  affluent  consumer  what  it  has  taken  from 
the  penniless  producer.  Under  the  competitive  regime,  which  em 
ploys  cheapness  as  a  means  of  conflict,  every  diminution  of  prices 
corresponds  either  to  a  general  reduction  of  wages,  or  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  homicidal  monopoly.  So  that  what  is  a  progress  and 
a  profit  for  some,  involves  for  others  an  aggravation  of  suffering. 
And  thus,  alas  !  do  the  fortunate  unconsciously  construct  their 
happiness  with  the  augmenting  miseries  of  the  poor. 

“  Competition,  it  is  true,  does  not  always  prove  disadvantageous 
to  the  artisan.  When  commodities  are  in  demand,  and  workmen 
few,  the  relative  positions  we  have  described  are  reversed.  The 
master  has  to  submit  to  conditions  dictated  by  the  workman  :  and 
the  oppressed  of  yesterday  becomes  the  oppressor  of  the  morrow. 

“  Here  we  might  remark  that  such  cases  as  these  are  excep¬ 
tional  ;  and  that  the  rich  have  resources,  denied  to  the  poor,  en¬ 
abling  them  to  evade  the  pressure  of  a  momentary  despotism.  But 
no  :  I  prefer  to  let  the  objection  stand  in  its  full  force— to  admit 
the  fact  alleged  into  my  chain  of  reasoning.  For  to  me  it  matters 
not  whether  tyranny  proceeded  from  above  or  below  :  in  either  case 
it  is  abhorrent  to  me.  Champion,  not  flatterer  of  the  people,  I  de¬ 
nounce  alike  the  disorders  by  which  workmen  exceptionally  profit, 
and  those  under  which  they  habitually  groan :  and  I  proclaim 
doubly  fatal  every  system  which  to  the  trampled  workmen,  leaves  no 
reparation  but  vengeance — no  fetes  but  the  saturnalia  of  Industry. 

“  Defective  as  we  have  shown  this  principle  of  unlimited  Com¬ 
petition,  considered  as  a  spring  of  action,  to  be,  it  would  be  some 
compensation  if  this  motive,  vicious  as  it  is,  exercised  equal  influence 
on  all  the  members  of  society.  But  it  is  not  so.  Every  combat 
requires  its  special  arms — and  the  weapon  of  Competition  is 
capital.  Thus  the  operatives  are  excluded  from  the  movement 
which  Competition  creates  ;  and  while  some  push  emulation  to  a 
frenetic  extreme,  others  are  left,  not  only  without  emulation,  but 
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without  hope.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  which  men  have  been 
hold  enough  to  defend  in  the  name  of  progress  and  of  liberty. 

“  Enter  a  modern  workshop  ;  you  will  see  a  few  men  excited  by 
cupidity  to  excessive  toil,  and,  subordinate  to  these,  hundreds  of 
others,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  with  no  chance  cf  sharing  any 
profit,  and  out  of  their  scanty  pittance  with  difficulty  laying  by  a 
slender  store,  which  the  first  stoppage,  the  first  illness,  will  swallow 
up.  What  have  such  as  these  to  do  with  emulation?  They  are 
not  combatants,  but  only  arms  of  combat. 

“  To  determine  in  each  individual  an  habitual  and  necessary 
subordination  of  his  own  hopes  and  desires  to  the  welfare  of  the 
mass — this  is  the  problem  we  have  to  solve.  And  this  problem, 
as  we  shall  presently  explain,  can  be  solved  only  by  association. 
Would  personal  interest,  I  ask,  be  suppressed  if  all  the  hirelings 
who  now  work  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  who  consequently 
cannot  be  interested  in  the  result  of  their  labour,  were  transformed 
into  associates,  working  on  their  own  account,  and  therefore  di¬ 
rectly  interested  in  working  well  ?  So  far,  then,  from  admitting 
as  available  against  us  the  objections  drawn  from  the  legitimacy 
and  energy  of  personal  interest,  we  adopt  it  ourselves,  as  an  ar¬ 
gument  against  the  wages-system  which  we  combat.  For  where, 
after  all,  do  we  find,  for  the  hireling,  these  pretended  incitements 
of  personal  interest  ?  What  is  there,  but  the  tyrannic  impulsion 
of  hunger,  to  encourage  him  to  labour,  to  attach  him  to  produc¬ 
tion,  to  render  his  toil  attractive,  or  even  to  alleviate  his  burden  ? 
Alas !  to  save,  by  dint  of  privations  a  little  hoard,  which  may 
enable  him  to  traverse,  without  starving,  a  period  of  enforced  inac¬ 
tivity,  or  to  spare  an  aged  parent  the  humiliation  of  ending  his 
days  in  a  hospital — is  not  this  all  that  by  the  utmost  forecast  and 
extreme  prudence,  he  can  ever  hope  to  achieve  ?  The  associative 
regime  has  over  the  wages-system  this  double  advantage  ;  on  one 
hand  that  it  satisfies  for  each  the  exigencies  of  personal  interest, 
and  on  the  other  that  it  connects  personal  with  general  interests 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  sanctify  the  first,  in  multiplying  a  hun¬ 
dred-fold  the  influence  of  the  second.  The  laws  of  human  nature 
are  commonly  invoked  in  the  name  and  for  the  profit  of  a  few ;  we 
invoke  them  in  the  name  and  for  the  profit  of  all.  Between  us 
and  our  adversaries  this  is  the  whole  difference. 

“  LOUIS  BLANC.” 


(To  he  continued.) 
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THE  QUEEN’S  VISIT  TO  IRELAND. 

I  do  not  complain  of  Her  Majesty’s  visit  to  Ireland,  so  far  as  she 
is  personally  concerned,  but  the  long  and  useless  accounts  of  how  the 
Royal  Yatch  sailed,  the  prices  paid  for  a  look  at  Royalty,  and  the  bustle 
of  Dublin  tradesmen  ;  for  the  glitter  of  beauty  and  the  show  of  wealth  do 
not  efface  from  my  mind  the  remembrance  of  the  past.  It  requires 
the  wand  of  no  magician,  the  dream  of  no  somnambulist,  to  raise  up 
skeleton  forms  from  the  dead,  they  are  still  to  be  seen  in  that  unhappy 
land;  and  although  the  whole  nation  may  rejoice,  and  cry  “  All  hail. 
Queen  of  Ireland  !”  it  is  but  the  impulse  of  a  moment,  which'  will 
subside  in  a  day,  and  be  replaced  by  settled  melancholy,  morose  gloom, 
and  treacherous  discontent.  The  sight  of  a  gay  carriage  and  acostly 
equipage  is  no  recompense  to  the  children  whose  fathers  have  been 
turned  out  of  their  holdings  and  forced  to  subsist  on  sea  weed,  no 
equivalent  for  the  years  of  misery  endured  by  an  injured  peasantry. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant’s  fat  oxen  given  as  a  dinner  feast  to  the  poor  of 
Dublin,  is  a  sorry  desert  after  a  surfeit  of  espionage  by  government 
officials,  the  suspension  of  the  rights  of  the  subject,  the  protraction  of 
stale  trials,  and  the  banishment  of  brave  and  generous  young  men. 

Bacon  who  knew  full  well  the  relation  of  kings  to  their  subjects, 
lays  the  greatest  stress  on  wise  counsel,  and  is  at  much  trouble  in  in¬ 
forming  us  what  counsellors  should  be  and  what  they  should  not  be, 
and  truly  the  trust  of  giving  counsel  is  the  greatest  of  all  trusts,  affect¬ 
ing  as  it  must  do  the  interests  of  millions  of  human  beings. 

Under  our  blessed  constitution  of  checks  and  counter  checks,  with 
a  lady  at  its  head  as  the  fountain  of  power,  the  responsibility  rests  on 
the  ministers.  It  is  notorious  that  these  Whig  counsellors  have  com¬ 
manded  office  and  power  for  years,  they  have  been  legislating  for 
Ireland  until  bills  for  Ireland  and  Irish  debates  have  almost  become 
the  stereotyped  duties  of  parliament.  Ireland  has  been  coerced  and 
petted,  drained  of  its  wealth  to-day  and  fed  by  charity  to-morrow,  and 
after  a  futile  trial  of  expedients  and  speeches  without  end,  the  last 
move  is  to  pacify  the  naked  Celt  with  a  royal  visit,  in  hopes  that  Irish 
discontent  mav  be  forgotten,  the  wrongs  of  the  past  forgiven,  gratitude 
take  the  place  of  grumbling,  and  with  a  royal  visit  and  a  good  harvest 
all  will  go  well.  “  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio,”  and 
that  too  reader  ’ere  royalty  fulfils  the  mission  of  man,  and  dust  returns 
to  dust.  I  cannot  boast  of  an  excess  of  loyalty,  but  such  an  audacious 
and  barefaced  hawking  of  a  queen,  as  a  cover  for  the  imbecilities  of 
her  ministers,  is,  I  must  say,  pitiable  and  contemptible.  Neither 
Her  Majesty’s  inclination  nor  health  are  urged  as  a  screen  for  this 
offence  against  common  sense  and  common  decency,  “  But  see  the 
benefits  arising  from  the  Queen’s  visit!’’  Yes,  the  Dublin  tradesmen 
and  innkeepers  will  gain  a  trifle,  just  enough  for  painting  and  refitting 
their  houses,  with  the  addition  of  a  year’s  poor  rates  ;  it  will  be  to 
them  a  welcome  god-send,  but  will  contribute  little  to  the  lasting  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  state.  The  momentary  flash  of  royal  favour  bears  no 
analogy  to  a  rational  and  well  regulated  state  of  national  prosperity'. 
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“  Take  no  heed  for  to-morrow,”  is  the  practice  of  our  rulers,  and  such 
I  fear  has  been  the  rule  in  all  age3,  the  philosopher  was  wise  who  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Ob,  iniquitous  beings,  sovereigns  or  ministers,  ivho  sport 
with  the  life  and  property  of  the  people;  was  it  you  who  gave  breath 
to  man  that  you  take  it  from  him  ?  Is  it  you  who  fertilize  the  earth, 
that  you  dissipate  its  fruits  ?  Do  you  fatigue  your  arms  with  ploughing 
the  field  ?  Do  you  expose  yourselves  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  endure 
the  torment  of  thirst  in  cutting  down  the  harvest  and  binding  it  into 
sheaves  ?  Do  you  watch  like  the  shepherd  in  the  nocturnal  dew  ?  Do 
you  traverse  deserts  like  the  indefatigable  merchant ?  Alas,  when  I 
reflect  on  the  cruelty  and  insolence  of  the  powerful,  my  indignation  has 
been  roused,  and  I  have  said  in  mine  anger,  what,  will  there  never 
appear  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  a  race*  of  men  who  will  avenge  the 
people  and  punish  tyrants  ?  A  small  number  of  robbers  devour  the 
multitude,  and  the  multitude  suffer  themselves  to  be  devoured  1” 

Oh !  Irishmen !  was  it  you  who  two  years  ago  cheered  Meagher 
for  his  denunciations  of  Whig  misrule;  who  read  John  Mitchell’s 
famous  sentiment,  “  The  life  of  a  peasant  is  as  dear  as  that  of  a 
noble ;  ”  who  echoed  Smith  O’Brien’s  words,  and  sung  the  heroic  songs 
of  the  “  Nation?”  Is  it  you  who  have  licked  the  dust  from  the  feet 
of  Royalty,  and  kissed  the  hem  of  the  Whig  garment?  I  say 
to  you,  Englishmen,  take  warning.  Look  to  your  sister  isle,  rich  in 
all  the  resources  of  wealth,  yet  a  prey  to  every  evil.  Her  fate 
threatens  to  be  yours.  Already  Irish  misery,  like  the  Asiatic  Cholera, 
paralyzes  or  kills  all  it  touches  :  it  has  seated  itself  in  the  midst  of 
you,  and  will  soon  envelope  you  in  its  gulph.  Your  every  city  and 
town  has  its  “  Little  Ireland,”  as  a  portion  of  Manchester  is  so  sig¬ 
nificantly  called.  Do  not  deceive  yourselves,  and  say  “  England 
will  never  be  like  Ireland.  England  has  capital,  skill,  industry,  and 
intelligence.”  Did  all  these  save  you  in  1842,  1S47,  and  1848?  Eng¬ 
land  hath  capital,  and  it  is  at  the  command  of  those  who  never  toil. 
She  has  skill ;  it  is  a  source  of  gain  to  the  few,  and  misery  to  the 
many.  She  has  industry ;  and,  like  fever  in  the  veins  of  the  invalid, 
it  maddens  activity  to  ensure  exhaustion.  Intelligence  she  has  not, 
or  she  would  proclaim  death  to  a  system— industrial,  judicial,  and  le¬ 
gislative — that  injures  the  masses  and  must  lead  to  certain 
ruin.  Be  not  too  proud  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  warning :  portions  of 
your  population  have  ere  now  begged  for  a  crumb  from  “  royal  favour.” 
The  Spkalfields’  weavers,  at  one  time  the  most  independent  and  spirited 
of  your  workmen,  have  before  now  humbly  petitioned  for  the  patron¬ 
age  of  even  a  marchioness.  The  “  magnificent  charities  ”  of  the  be¬ 
nevolent  rich,  cannot  approach  the  real  necessities  of  the  working 
poor.  In  times  of  commercial  depression,  your  workhouses  are  filled, 
and  you  are  clamorous  with  your  misery ;  in  times  of  prosperity,  you 
forget  bygone  sufferings,  and  toil  like  oxen,  performing  their  task 
without  thought.  I  know  there  are  many  exceptions,  noble,  honourable, 
exceptions.  These  exceptions  serve  to  prove  the  rule,  and  are  often 
persecuted  and  destroyed,  because  of  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of 
the  multitude.  Ireland  had,  and  has  still,  many  noble  exceptions; 
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but  have  they  saved,  or  can  they  save,  the  ignorant  and  apathetic 
from  destruction,  and  their  struggling  country  from  decay?  No, 
countrymen ;  the  many  must  save  themselves  or  they  must  perish, 
as  the  punishment  of  their  sins.  If  the  vessel  be  not  sea-worthy,  she 
must  sink  in  the  storm  :  no  life-boat  can  save  her  crew,  if  her  crew 
will  not  strive  to  save  themselves.  Feeling  for  Ireland,  and  not  for¬ 
getting  her  occasional  efforts  to  obtain  redress,  I  must  write  of  her, 
as  of  England,  “  A  small  number  of  robbers  devour  the  multitude, 
and  the  multitude  suffer  themselves  to  be  devoured  !  ” 

SAMUEL  KYL)D. 


DEMOCRATIC  PROGRESS. 

“  They  that  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light/’  seems  to  us  an  appro¬ 
priate  text  to  the  remarks  which  we  intend  to  offer  on  the  contention 
which  exists  between  new  and  old  ideas.  Those  who  have  sat  in  the 
“  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,”  a  true  picture  of  despotic  tyranny, 
are  now  merging  into  the  full  glare  of  freedom’s  sunshine.  The  path 
may  be  rugged,  and  but  few  of  the  more  earnest  spirits  may  reach 
the  goal,  but,  an  abiding  faith  in  the  holiness  of  our  mission,  and  an 
expansive  love  for  our  kind,  must  displace  this  world’s  narrow  selfishness, 
and  cause  us  to  work  on,  and  work  hopefully.  The  labour  of  the  sincere 
Democratic,  and  Social  Reformer  is  but  commencing,  for,  blinded  by 
superstition,  and  false  teachers,  the  mass  of  mankind  have  been  incapa¬ 
ble  of  perceiving  the  secret  enemy  which  embittered  their  existence. 
The  drapery  which  concealed  the  enormous  blood-guiltiness  of  earth’s 
tyrants  is  now  removed,  and  instead  of  being,  as  they  have  blasphem¬ 
ously  assumed,  God’s  vicegerents,  they  are  seen  to  be  emissaries  of  Hell. 
The  infamous  conduct  of  the  liberal  Pope  will  produce  mighty  results. 
It  will  add  increased  impulse  to  the  freedom  of  thought,  and  shake  the 
empire  of  priestly  domination.  Upon  the  whole,  the  present  state  of 
Europe  gives  us  no  cause  for  despondency.  It  is  true  we  have  been 
taught  a  dear  bought  lesson,  and  the  amount  of  suffering  consequent 
thereon  has  been  terrible ;  yet  something  extraordinary  was  necessary 
to  show  mankind  the  true  characters  of  kings,  priests,  and  profitmongers. 

The  treachery  of  the  bourgeoise  towards  the  people  during  the  late 
revolutions,  has  been  everywhere  transparent,  and  it  is  evident  that  as 
a  class,  they  are  utterly  devoid  of  principle  or  patriotism.  Self  and 
pelf  is  their  rule  of  action.  Here,  then,  is  a  summary  of  the  teaching  of 
the  late  continental  struggles  for  liberty,  which,  for  practical  results, 
are  at  present  a  dead  letter,  ponder  well  on  it :  Kings,  Priests, 
Aristocrats,  and  Profitmongers  are  the  enemies  of  mankind. 
We  are  often  reminded  by  our  conscientious  and  over  scrupulous  friends, 
that  the  profitmongers  and  usurers  act  this  part  in  consequence  of  their 
precarious  position,  and  that,  their  faithlessness  to  the  people,  is  not 
so  much  the  result  of  their  wishes  as  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
commercial  system  places  them.  What  matter  it  to  us  through  what 
cause  they  act  as  our  enemies?  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  it  is 
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so.  We  should  therefore  make  our  calculations  accordingly.  If  the 
possession  of  property  through  the  medium  of  existing  institutions,  con 
verts  the  possessor  into  a  stumbling  block,  in  the  way  of  the  producer 
of  that  property,  we  must  press  on  for  the  abolition  of  such  institutions, 
and  establish  those  that  will  cause  allmen  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  fellows.  In  the  mean  time  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves 
as  to  the  true  character  of  Landlords,  Capitalists,  and  Profitmongers. 
The^-  have  given  us  repeated  proofs  that  they  never  will  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  a  just  state  of  society,  why  then  should  men  shed  their 
blood  to  dethrone  a  tyrant  and  afterwards  surrender  the  reins  of  power 
to  those  who  have  uniformly  proved  their  worst,  because  their  more 
plausible  and  hypocritical,  enemies?  Such  has  been  the  case  heretofore 
and  resulted  in  sad  and  bitter  disappointment  to  the  people  ;  and  banish¬ 
ment,  imprisonment,  and  death  to  the  honest  portion  of  their  leaders. 
Previous  to  the  renewal  of  the  struggle,  the  Democrats  of  Europe 
should  hold  a  conference,  and  agree  upon  a  definite  plan  of  Social 
Reform,  which  should  be  published  extensively,  and  form  a  text  book 
for  all  Democrats.  Let  this  be  done,  and  a  general  understanding 
established  among  the  friends  of  mankind,  and  the  world  will  speedily 
witness  the  last  throes  of  despotism.  The  question  at  present,  is  not 
whether  competition  or  co-operation,  communism  or  individualism,  is 
the  best,  nor  whether  Louis  Blanc,  Cabet,  Robert  Owen,  Proudhon, 
iJronterre  O’Brien,  or  Thiers  are  right,  but,  the  removal  of  old  abuses 
and  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  as  will  enable  the  people  to 
adopt  whatever  conduces  most  to  their  happiness,  without  infringing 
on  the  rights  of  others.  It  is  essential  that  this  should  be  clearly  and 
distinctly  understood,  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  honesty,  sincerity, 
and  single-mindedness  of  the  communists;  they  prove  it  by  their  desire 
to  include  all  in  their  plan  of  social  amelioration,  but  there  are  a  large 
number,  who,  although  agreeing  with  them  on  general  principles,  as  far 
as  human  rights  are  concerned,  yet  object  to  their  practical  details,  but 
who  would  nevertheless  give  their  hearty  co-operation  towards  estab¬ 
lishing  the  means  whereby  all  communists  might  put  their  principles 
into  practice,  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  government  of  the  whole 
people.  This  is  all  they  ought  to  require,  and  with  this  understanding 
no  Democrat  would  have  cause  of  complaint.  Here  then  are  grounds 
for  a  common  bond  of  union,  which  would  enable  both  sections  of 
reformers  to  work  harmoniously  together.  As  a  general  declaration  of  prin¬ 
ciple  the  u  Manifesto  of  the  German  Democrats  ”  would  suffice,  were  it 
not  for  one  point,  which  might  lead  to  serious  misunderstanding  among 
ourselves,  and  also  lay  us  open  to  the  misrepresentations  of  the  hostile 
press.  We  allude  to  the  concluding  portion  of  their  first  proposition, 
with  the  first  part  we  perfectly  agree.  We  here  quote  it  entire — 

“  The  soil  is  the  collective  property  of  mankind.  No  individual 
has  a  right  to  property  in  the  soii.  He  who  cultivates  it  has  a  right  to 
enjoy  what  the  wants  of  himself  and  family  require,  the  rest  belongs  to 
the  community,  since  ail  labour  is  social,  not  individual."  The  words 
which  we  give  in  italics  appear  to  us  to  admit  of  grave  objection,  as  with 
our  present  views  of  right,  it  wears  the  appearance  of  injustice.  4.s  a 
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rule  for  a  socialist  community  it  mioht  be  perfectly  right,  but  to  those 
who  object  to  a  community  of  property  it  would  be'an  act  of  spoliation. 
The  great  object  of  Democratic  reformers  is,  to  secure  to  each  individual 
the  enjoyment  and  possession  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  leaving  him  to 
his  own  choice  whether  he  shall  belong  a  community  or  remain  as  at 
present.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  words  to  which  we  have 
referred  should  be  omitted,  and  a  few  sentences  substituted,  guarantee¬ 
ing  to  all  the  due  enjoyment  of  their  own  productions,  and  giving  to 
all  equal  facilities  as  far  as  the  raw  material  of  nature  is  concerned. 
The  soil  2s  undoubtedly  the  collective  property  of  mankind,  but  human 
labour  is  not.  Bv  inserting  this  alteration  in  the  “Manifesto”  it  mioht 
stand  as  a  rule  of  faith  for  all  Democrats,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  all 
sincere  reformers  should  not  form  a  society  based  on  its  propositions, 
which  might  be  entitled  the  Democratic  and  Social  Reform  Association. 

ONE  OF  ‘THE  MEN  OF  THE  FUTURE.’ 


im  HUiMGARiAiU  STRUGGLE. 

.PART  II. 

The  killing  of  Count  Bamberg — Signal  defeat  and  disgraceful  flight  of 
Jellachich — -The  Ban  appointed  dictator  of  Hungary — The  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Hungary  declare  resistance — Insurrection  in  Vienna, 
death  of  Latour — Fatal  indecision  of  the  Viennese,  and  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  army — Battle  of  Schwechat  and  fall  of  Vienna — Abdication  of 
Ferdinand — Concentrieal  invasion  of  Hungary — Retreat  of  the 
patriots — Windiscbgratz  enters  Buda-Pesth — (Infamous  conduct  of 
the  English  Press-gang) — Destruction  of  twenty  thousand  Imperial¬ 
ists — Organization  of  the  Hungarian  army — Enthusiastic  heroism  of 
the  people. 

In  vain  had  the  Hungarian  Diet  (see  page  96)  denounced  the  ille¬ 
gality  of  Count  Bamberg’s  appointment  by  the  Camarilla  as  civil  and 
military  commissioner  of  Hungary;  in  vain  had  that  doomed  tool  of 
tyranny  been  warned,  that  by  attempting  to  enter  Hungary  in  that 
character,  he  would  incur  the  penalities  of  high  treason  ;  the  wretched 
fool  presisted  in  rushing  on  his  fate.  He  arrived  at  Buda  in  the  latter 
part  of  September,  1343,  and  was  there  met  by  a  frenzied  multitude 
of  townsmen  and  peasants  armed  with  pikes,  scythes,  and  axes,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  implements  of  war.  Corses  loud  and  deep  arose  from 
the  throats  of  that  excited  multitude,  as  soon  as  thev  beheld  the  man 
who  had  come  to  enslave  them  in  virtue  of  the  edict  of  a  perjured  king. 
On  the  magnificent  suspension  bridge,  which  joins  Buda  with  Pesth, 
the  traitor’s  carriage  was  stopped  by  the  living  mass,  whose  execrations 
now  became  more  and  more  awful.  Appalled  at  the  frightful  scene, 
Bamberg  now  spoke  to  the  people,  but  bis  voice  was  drowned  amidst  the 
roar  of  their  imprecations.  Again  he  spoke,  unfolded  the  emperor’s 
letter,  and  tried  to  justify  himself  by  appealing  to  his  master’s  com¬ 
mands.  His  appeal  poured  oil  upon  the  flames,  and  amidst  a  thousand 
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cries  of  “Death  !”  down  came  an  axe  or  sabre  (it  is  not  certain  which) 
in  execution  of  the  popular  decree.  Holding  high  the  royal  letter  and 
clamouring  for  mercy  he  was  struck  at  again,  and  again,  until  life  was 
extinct,  and  then  the  infuriated  people  dragged  his  mangled  remains 
through  the  streets  of  Pesth. 

“ - so  perish  all 

Who  would  men  by  man  enthrall !” 

On  being  informed  of  the  death  of  Lamberg,  the  Hungarian  Diet 
decreed  the  apprehension  and  trial  of  those  who  had  killed  him.  That 
decree  was  an  act  of  moral  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Hungarian  re¬ 
presentatives,  whose  previous  proscription  of  the  Count  had  warranted 
the  act  of  the  people.  Their  decree,  therefore,  for  punishing  the  exe¬ 
cutioners  of  the  traitor  was  grossly  inconsistent.  We  may  add  that 
the  second  decree  was  not  enforced,  it  being  found  impossible  or  im¬ 
politic  to  identify  the  persons  who  had  executed  the  terrible  hut  most 
just  decision  of  the  people. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Lamberg,  the  Hungarian  forces, 
hastily  collected,  and  but  indifferently  organized,  advanced  to  give  bat¬ 
tle  to  Jellachich,  who  by  this  time  had  arrived  unchecked  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  capital.  On  the  29th  of  September,  a  battle  was  fought 
at  Sukorf,  within  twelve  miles  of  Buda-Pesth,  when  the  Ban  was  sig¬ 
nally  defeated.  This  victory  excited  boundless  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  Hungarians.  The  Ban  beaten  and  dispirited  offered  to  negotiate. 
An  armistice  for  three  days  was  agreed  upon,  but  Jellachich  violated 
his  pledged  word,  and  suddenly  took  flight  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army  to  the  Austrian  frontier.  His  rear-guard  and  detached  crops,  ten 
thousand  strong,  with  Generals  Roth  and  Phillipovils,  surrendered  to 
the  Hungarians. 

Jellachich  was  upon  the  Austrian  frontier  pursued  by  the  Hungarian 
army,  when  the  Austrian  Emperor  by  a  new  ordinance  nominated  Count 
Adam  Rccsey,  president  of  the  Hungarian  cabinet.  This  man — an  old 
soldier  and  deep  in  debt,  was  easily  induced  to  obey  orders  when  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  offer  to  rid  him  of  the  importunities  of  his  creditors. 
Profoundly  ignorant  of  state  affairs,  he  was  found  a  willing  tool  in  the 
dirty  work  for  which  he  was  temporarily  wanted.  By  a  royal  ordinance, 
countersigned  by  Recsey  only,  the  Hungarian’s  Assembly  was  dissolved; 
its  acts  annulled;  the  civil  authorities  suspended;  the  country  placed  in 
a  state  of  siege;  and  lastly,  Jellachich  appointed  to  the  command  in 
chief  of  all  the  Hungarian  troops.  By  another  ordinance  Jellachich  was 
appointed  Royal  Commissioner,  and  invested  with  the  executive  power 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Jellachich  hastened  to  announce  his  appointment  to  the  military 
authorities;  the  military  (commanders,  of  the  hereditary  states  on 
the  confines  of  Hungary,  were  directed  to  send  all  the  troops  they  could 
spare  to  Buda-Pesth,  and  to  place  them  under  the  orders  of  the  Ban. 
Taking  their  stand  upon  the  constitution,  which  enacts  that  royal  or¬ 
dinances  are  not  legal,  unless  they  are  countersigned  by  one  of  the  re¬ 
sponsible  Hungarian  ministers,  and  that  the  parliament  can  neither  be 
closed  nor  dissolved  until  after  its  vote  on  the  supplies  ;  convinced  that 
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the  “  king  of  Hungary  ”  had  in  no  case  the  right  to  leave  the  country  at 
the  mercy  of  an  armed  enemy,  and  abolish  the  const itu  on;  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  royal  oath,  contrary  to  all  the  compacts  which  united 
Hungary  to  the  House  of  Austria — to  incorporate  Hungary  with  Aus¬ 
tria,  the  representatives  of  the  Hungarian  nation  declared  the  royal 
ordinances  null  and  void.  They  resolved  to  continue  their  sittings, 
declared  the  Ban  a  traitor,  and  decreed  that  the  miserable  tool  Recsey, 
guilty  of  having  counter-signed  an  illegal  ordinance,  should  be  brought 
to  trial.  Finally,  in  the  absence  of  a  ministry  the  executive  power  was 
entrusted  to  a  committee  of  defence,  which  had  been  previously  formed 
to  assist  the  administration  of  Louis  Batthyanyi,  and  which  from  that 
time  was  invested  with  extraordinary  powers.  LOUIS  KOSSUTH, 
until  then  Minister  of  Finance,  was  appointed  President  of  the 
Committee. 

The  situation  of  the  country  was  extremely  perilous.  While  the 
Austrian  regiments  stationed  in  Hungary,  hastened  to  join  the  army  of 
Jellachich  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
western  frontier  of  the  country,  Suplikacz  and  Mayerhofer  led  the  Serbs 
to  a  renewed  attack  on  Hungary,  at  the  same  time  the  Austrian 
leaders  Blomberg,  and  Simonich  invaded  the  Banat  and  the  Gallician 
frontier. 

An  unforeseen  event  caused  the  postponement  of  the  general  attack 
upon  Hungary.  The  people  of  Vienna  disgusted  at  the  treachery  of 
the  Austrian  Government,  and  foreseeing  that  the  destruction  of  Hun¬ 
garian  freedom  would  be  only  the  prelude  to  a  similar  reaction  against 
their  own  newly- won  liberties,  clamoured  loudly  against  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  Jellachich  and  the  other  invaders  of  Hungary.  The 
intercepted  letters  of  the  Croatian  officers,  which  the  Hungarian  Go¬ 
vernment  made  public,  proved  that  Jellachich  was  acting  in  concert  with 
the  Camarilla ;  those  letters  moreover  made  known  the  fact  that  the 
Croats  were  engaged  to  put  down  the  Viennese,  when  they  had  done 
with  the  Hungarians.  Jellachich  having  been  defeated  by  the  Hun¬ 
garians,  news  reached  Vienna  on  the  2nd  of  October,  that  he  was  at 
Raab,  flying  towards,  or  marching  against,  Vienna. 

Public  alarm  was  increased  when  on  the  4th,  the  Gazette  contained 
the  ordinance  appointing  Jellachich  dictator  of  Hungary.  On  the  5th, 
it  was  known  that  a  German  battalion  of  Grenadiers,  had  received 
orders  to  leave  Vienna  the  next  morning  to  join  Jellachich’s  army. 
The  Democrats  immediately  surrounded  the  grenadiers  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  them  that  they  ought  to  refuse  to  join  Jellachich.  The 
soldiers  were  treated  with  beer  and  wine,  but  the  assertion  that  Hun¬ 
garian  money  was  distributed  among  them  is  totally  false.  On  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  October,  the  grenadiers  commenced  their  march. 
They  murmured  loudly,  exclaiming,  “  We  will  not  march  against  the 
Hungarians  ;  they  are  our  brothers !”  On  arriving  at  the  Danube,  the 
students  and  workmen  who  were  assembled  to  receive  them,  called  out 
“We  will  not  let  you  go;  you  must  remain  here.”  A  scene  of  confusion 
ensued.  Artillery  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  people,  and  a  terrible 
conflict  commenced.  The  grenadiers  and  a  part  of  the  National  Guard 
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joined  the  workmen  and  students,  after  a  frightful  struggle  the  popular 
forces  were  victorious.  The  war  office  though  defended  by  cannon  was 
stormed  by  the  people,  and  Count  Latour,  Minister  of  War,  whose 
treasonable  correspondence  with  Jellachich  had  excited  the  masses  to 
a  state  of  fury,  shared  the  fate  of  Lamberg,  and  his  naked  corpse  was 
suspended  on  a  lamp-post.  It  forms  no  part  of  our  present  design  to 
relate  fully  the  events  of  the  6th  of  October,  nor  the  incidents  of  the 
subsequent  siege  of  Vienna,  excepting  so  far  as  they  concern  the  Hun¬ 
garian  question.  On  another  occasion  wo  will  narrate  and  comment  on 
the  atrocious  bombardment  of  Vienna,  by  Windischgratz  and  Jellachich, 
those  worthy  agents  of  Imperial  infernalism. 

The  Hungarians  have  been  bitterly  reproached  for  not  marching  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Viennese  ;  they  did  march,  but  too  late.  The  blame 
rests  partly  upon  the  Viennese,  and  partly  upon  those  who  led  the  Hun¬ 
garians.  Instead  of  sending  the  ill-armed  Hungarian  army  10,000,  or 
20,000  muskets,  the  Municipal  Council  would  not  even  permit  those 
muskets  to  be  exported  to  Hungary,  which  had  been  purchased  by  the 
Hungarian  Government  in  Belgium,  and  were  seized  at  the  Custom¬ 
house  by  the  Ministry  of  which  Latour  was  a  member.  Count  Pulszky, 
who  is  at  present  in  London,  arrived  in  Vienna  from  Pesth  shortly  alter 
the  6th  of  October,  and  declared  to  the  Diet  that  the  Hungarian  army 
only  awaited  an  official  invitation  to  march  to  the  relief  of  that  capital'. 
The  members  of  the  Diet  answered  that  they  awaited  the  Hungarians, 
they  would  meet  them  with  open  arms,  but  could  not  invite  “  foreign’' 
troops  to  march  upon  Vienna  ;  moreover  that  the  defence  of  the  city 
was  entrusted  to  the  Muncipal  Council.  Pulszky  turned  to  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Council ;  but  the  majority  of  this  body  was  “black-yellow,”  and 
hated  the  revolution.  The  Council  referred  Pulszky  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  National  Guard.  Messenhauser  hesitated,  and  ultimately  re¬ 
fused  to  write  a  formal  invitation  to  the  Hungarians.  Thus  repulsed 
Pulszky  shortly  afterwards  left  Vienna,  and  joined  the  Hungarian  army. 

On  the  Hungarian  side  the  majority  of  the  then  Hungarian  com¬ 
manders  were  Austrian  at  heart,  and  were  opposed  to  marching  into  the 
Hungarian  territory.  The  opposite  opinion  however  prevailed,  and 
at  length  on  the  21st  of  October,  the  troops  crossed  the  frontier,  but 
half  the  officers  resigned,  refusing  to  fight  against  the  Imperial  troops! 
The  Hungarians  who  were  only  from  15,000  to  20,000  strong,  were  on 
the  21th  reinforced  by  a  considerable  number  of  troops  brought  up  by 
KOSSUTH.  The  word  to  march  was  given.  On  the  28th  °the  Hun¬ 
garians  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  within  hearing  of  the  bombardment 
of  Vienna.  At  Sell  yvechat  they  encountered  the  armies  of  Windischgratz 
and  Jellachich ;  at  first  they  were  successful,  andin  spite  of  the  irresolution 
of  their  own  commanding  general,  and  the  murderous  fire  of  the  Im¬ 
perialists,  they  continued  to  gain  ground  from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  lour  in  the  afternoon.  During  that  day  of  carnage  no  sally 
took  place  from  Vienna;  no  attempt  was  made  from  within  the  city  to 
aid  those  who  had  come  to  its  assistance.  At  length  overpowered  by 
numbers  the  Hungarians  fell  back ;  the  Imperialists  were  victorious, 
and  Vienna  surrendered.  Both  the  Hungarian  officers  and  the  Viennese 
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must  be  condemned  for  that  issue  of  the  glorious  insurrection  of  the  6th 
of  October.  The  former  should  have  pursued  Jellachich  and  annihi¬ 
lated  him  and  his  army,  as  they  might  have  done  had  they  followed  him 
to  the  walls  of  Vienna  before  the  arrival  of  the  forces  of  Windischgratz; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Viennese  should  have  crushed  the  reaction¬ 
ary  Municipal  Council,  dissolved  the  imbecile  Diet,  and  established, 
instead  of  both,  a  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  charged 
to  inaugurate  a  Republic  and  make  common  cause  with  the  Hungarians; 
had  they  done  so,  most  of  the  calamities  which  have  since  fallen  upon 
both  Austria  and  Hungary  could  never  have  come  to  pass. 

Repulsed  by  the  enemy,  the  Hungarian  army  re-crossed  the  frontier 
and  took  up  a  position  at  Pressburg.  General  Bern,  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Viennese,  having  been  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  from  Vienna  and  reach  Pressburg,  offered  his  services 
to  the  Hungarian  government,  and  received  the  appointment  of  General- 
in-Chief  of  the  Hungarian  army  in  Transylvania. 

For  a  month,  or  so,  the  brigand-imperialists  sated  with  their  triumph 
over  the  Viennese,  “  reposed  on  their  laurels  !”  Early  in  December, 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  resigned  the  crown  of  the  Austrian  Empire  in 
favour  of  his  nephew,  Francis-Joseph,  then  a  boy  of  eighteen.  The 
ex-Emperor,  who  had  sworn  to  the  old  Hungarian  constitution,  and 
signed  the  new,  was  got  rid  of,  and  the  boy-puppet  of  the  Camarilla, 
was  instructed  by  his  masters,  that  Austrian  unity  was  imperfect  so 
long  as  the  laws  and  institutions,  which  his  predecessors  had  sworn  to 
maintain,  were  allowed  to  survive. 

The  Hungarian  Parliament  met  this  new  move  by  declaring  the 
transfer  of  the  Imperial  dignity  to  be  an  illegal  act.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  Hungarian  constitution,  the  consent  of  the  nation  is 
necessary  to  release  the  king  from  the  duties  attached  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  throne.  The  nation  was  not,  however,  consulted  by  the 
abdicating  king  ;  and  as  regards  the  title  of  King  of  Hungary,  Francis- 
Joseph  until  his  coronation  at  Pressburg  is  neither  de  jure  nor  de  facto 
king  of  that  country.  He  is  at  present  a  “  foreigner,”  and  his  claim 
to  reign  over  Hungary  is  the  claim  of  a  tyrant  and  usurper. 

The  new  emperor  commenced  his  reign  by  declaring  war  against  the 
Hungarians.  Windischgratz  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  grand  expedition  which  was  to  reduce  the  Hungarians  to  slavery. 
A  number  of  decrees  and  manifestoes  were  published  before  Win¬ 
dischgratz  commenced  his  march,  expressing  the  emperor’s  determi¬ 
nation  to  punish  the  leaders  of  the  Hungarian  “  rebellion  ”  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 

In  December  (1848)  130,000  Austrian  troops  invaded  Hungary, 
moving  concentrically  from  nine  different  quarters.  It  was  anticipated 
that  this  martial  circle,  bearing  down  upon  a  common  centre,  would 
-surround  the  Hungarians  on  all  sides,  and  compel  them  either  to  sur¬ 
render,  or  doom  them  to  perish  by  thousands.  It  was,  to  use  KOS¬ 
SUTH’S  expression,  a  plan  of  “  murdering  the  people.”  Windisch¬ 
gratz  left  Schonbrunn  in  the  confident  expectation  of  achieving  an 
easy  and  decisive  victory. 
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The  Hungarian  chiefs  were  not  dismayed.  They  felt  they  could 
depend  on  the  devotion  of  their  countrymen,  and  they  knew  that  the 
nature  of  their  native  land  would  prevent  it  being  easily  conquered. 
Hungary  is  an  awkward  country  to  conquer.  By  the  arrangement  of 
its  mountains,  plains,  and  rivers,  it  is  adapted  to  every  species  of 
warfare ;  but  immediate  fighting  formed  no  part  of  the  Hungarian 
plan  of  defence ;  on  the  contrary,  they  generally  retreated,  contenting 
themselves  with  skirmishing,  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  invaders. 

Tyrnau,  Pressburg,  Wieselhurg,  Odenburg,  Raab,  and  Gran  were 
successively  occupied  by  Windischgratz  and  his  brigands ;  while  the 
corps  -which  advanced  from  Gallicia  into  Upper  Hungary,  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Eperiesh,  Kashau,  and  Marmorosh.  Wieselburg,  where  the 
Hungarians  made  a  stand,  was  carried  by  storm  by  the  Croats  under 
Jellachieh.  A  show  of  resistance  was  also  made  at  Raab.  One  for¬ 
tress  only  refused  submission  to  the  invaders.  True  to  its  ancient 
renown,  Komorn  replied  only  with  her  cannon  to  the  commands  of  her 
besiegers.  This  celebrated  fortress  stands  on  the  conflux  of  the. 
rivers  Raab  and  Neitra,  with  two  arms  of  the  Danube.  Built  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  water,  cut  of  gun  range  from  the  opposite  banks, 
the  cannon  of  the  fortress  bears  on  every  point  where  a  hostile  army 
might  attempt  to  cross.  The  figure  of  a  maid,  with  a  wreath  of  flowers 
round  her  head,  stands  near  the  chief  gate — an  emblem  of  the  virginal 
purity  of  that  fortress  which  never  yet  yielded  to  an  enemy. 

Garrisoned  by  10,000  men,  and  provisioned  for  six  months,  Komorn 
bravely  defied  Windischgratz  and  his  crew.  Leaving  1 2,000  men  to 
invest  the  fortress,  the  Imperialist  Commander-in-Chief  continued  his 
inarch  upon  Buda-Pesth ;  and  entered  that  capital  without  firing  a 
shot.  As  the  Imperialists  entered  Buda  by  one  gate,  the  rear  of  the 
Hungarian  army  left  Pesth  by  another.  The  Parliament  had  trans¬ 
ferred  itself  to  Debreezin,  and  on  the  bth  of  January,  1849,  the  Im¬ 
perial  commander  was  installed  in  the  capilalof  Hungary. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  tyrants  and  their  tools  at  “  the  easy  conquest 
of  Hungary.”  The  editors  and  correspondents  of  the  Times,  the 
Chronicle,  the  71 laming  Post,  &c.,  &c.,  were  in  raptures  of  delight, 
and  no  language  so  foul  but  they  employed  it  to  show  their  contempt 
for  those  whom  they  called  “  the  cowardly  Hungarians  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  most  servile  of  terms,  they  hailed  the  “  conqueror”  Win¬ 
dischgratz,  and,  worse  still,  never  failed  to  excuse  every  atrocity  per¬ 
petrated  by  the  victor  ;  and  even  went  the  length  of  inciting  him  and 
his  ruffians  to  the  commission  of  new  crimes.  The  part  played  bv  the 
leading  English  journalists  throughout  this  struggle  has  been  most  in¬ 
famous,  and  most  disgraceful  to  the  English  name.  “  Our  own  cor¬ 
respondents  ”  have  played  the  part  of  spies  and  liars,  in  the  interest, 
and,  doubtless,  in  the  pay,  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian  tyrants.  Had 
Fate  placed  us  at  the  head  of  any  one  of  the  revolutionary  movements 
on  the  continent,  we  would  certainly  have  done  our  best  to  ferret  out 
these  precious  “  correspondents,”  and  had  we  succeeded  in  getting 
hold  of  them,  we  would  have  prescribed  for  them  that  medicine  they 
have  been  so  ready  to  prescribe  for  the  defenders  of  Liberty.  The 
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anonymous  editors — those  marked  assassins  who  poison  the  very  foun¬ 
tains  of  Truth,  and  stab  at  Liberty  herself  when  they  find  her  disarmed 
and  trampled  uponTy  her  enemies — should  be  treated  as  outlaws.  Of  all 
enemies  of  society,  the  corrupt  and  heartless  wretches  of  the  Press- 
gang  are  the  worst.  Even  perjured  kings,  profligate-pitiless  states¬ 
men,  hypocritical  priests,  usurping  aristocrats,  grasping  usurers,  and 
brigand-blood-reeking  conquerors,  are  angels  of  goodness,  and  ministers 
of  mercy',  compared  with  the  infamous  scribes  who  prostitute  their  pens 
to  the  service  of  Tyranny,  and  render  the  Press — which  should  be  the 
great  champion  of  Truth  and  Freedom — the  vile  engine  of  Fraud  and 
Despotism,  and  the  greatest  of  obstacles  in  the  path  of  mankind’s 
progression. 

To  return  to  our  narrative :  the  march  of  Windischgratz  from 
Vienna  to  Buda-Pesth,  although  almost  undisputed  by  arms,  had, 
nevertheless,  been  a  costly,  indeed  ruinous,  march  for  the  conqueror. 
In  their  retreat  the  Hungarians  had  destroyed  the  bridges,  rendered 
the  roads  almost  impassable,  and  consumed,  or  carried  off,  everything 
in  the  shape  of  provisions.  Large  ditches  were  dug  which  the  rains 
soon  filled  with  water  ;  the  very  trees  were  cut  down  and  burnt  to  de¬ 
prive  the  invaders  of  fuel.  The  Austrians  found  stables  and  store¬ 
rooms,  barns  and  larders  empty,  and  everywhere  an  inhospitable  and 
barren  country. 

Forced  marches  in  the  depth  of  winter,  bivouacs  on  the  frozen  ground, 
the  want  of  food,  of  fire,  and  of  rest,  frightfully  thinned  the  ranks  of 
the  slaves  who  followed  Windischgratz.  His  victorious  race  after  a 
flying  enemy,  cost  him,  between  Vienna  and  Pesth,  twenty  thousand 
men. 

Windischgratz  has  been  severely  censured  by  his  absolutist  friends, 
because  he  did  not  immediately  push  on  to  Szegedin  and  Debreczin, 
where  the  Hungarians  were  busy  organising  their  forces  for  an  offensive 
war.  But  his  inaction  during  the  first  half  of  January  was  unavoid¬ 
able.  His  troops  were  not  in  a  condition  to  continue  the  war,  being  all 
but  totally  exhausted.  It  was  necessary  to  give  them  time  to  recruit 
their  strength. 

That  time  was  admirably  employed  by  the  Hungarians.  Within  a 
narrow  circle  between  the  Theiss,  the  Maros,  and  the  Transylvanian 
frontier,  KOSSUTH  and  his  generals  organised  an  army  of  nearly 
200,000  men;  powder  mills,  cannon  foundries,  manufactories  of  muskets, 
percussion  caps,  and  saltpetre,  were  established  with  inconceivable 
rapidity.  The  following  anecdote  illustrates  the  enthusiasm  wit  h 
which  all  classes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  traitorous  magnates 
rallied  around  the  national  standard.  The  Haiduk  towns  sent  one  out 
of  every  five  of  their  whole  population,  more  than  forty  thousand  in  all, 
to  join  the  national  army.  A  grey-headed  old  yeoman  observed  to  an 
Hungarian  officer,  “  I  have  sent  my  three  sons,  but  I  have^kept  back 
my  best  horse,  I  am  now  going  to  take  him  and  join  myself.” 

Here  Part  II.  of  our  history  closes.  In  Part  III.  we  shall  show  how 
the  brave  Hungarians  rolled  back  the  tide  of  war,  and  purged  their 
country  of  the  vile  slaves  of  the  Austrian  Despotism. 
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[  From  Miss  Pardoe's  “  City  of  the  Magyars."] 

PRESSBURG. 

Pressburg  is  not  a  fine  city:  its  commercial  quarter  is  narrow  and 
closely  crowded  together ;  its  squares,  or  platz ,  though  numerous,  are 
small ;  and  its  public  buildings  singularly  unpicturesque.  Even  the 
Landhaus,  in  the  Michael’s  Strasse,  in  which  the  Diet  is  held,  and 
which  is  occupied  by  the  Archduke  Palatine,  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
city,  is  perfectly  unpretending  in  appearance  :  the  only  edifice  of  any 
‘‘mark  and  likelihood”  being  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  prince-primate,  and  the  pied  a  terre  of  the  emperor 
during  his  infrequent  visits  to  Pressburg.  The  more  open  portions  of 
the  town  have  rather  the  effect  of  rows  of  houses  built  along  the  sides 
of  a  road,  than  of  regular  streets,  no  attempt  having  been  made  to  pave 
them  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  two  inches  of  dust,  or  mud  according  to 
the  season,  through  which  your  carriage  has  to  press  its  way,  there  is 
the  extreme  inconvenience  of  the  drains  which  traverse  them,  and 
which  are  built  of  brick,  and  form  tunnels  heaving  themselves  up 
abruptly  in  your  nath.  But,  despite  this  drawback,  the  streets  of 
Pressburg  during  the  sitting  of  ihe  Diet  present  a  constant  scene  of 
amusement.  The  well-packed  britscha,  with  its  Austrian  postillion, 
gorgeous  in  orange  cotton-lace  and  soiled  feathers,  its  dusty  travellers, 
and  sleepy  horses,  is  succeeded  by  the  light  caleche  from  Pesth,  drawn 
by  the  Bauern,  or  peasant’s  post,  where  the  wild,  wiry,  eager  animals, 
sometimes  four  abreast,  and  always  rather  tied  than  harnessed  to  the 
carriage,  come  rattling  along  the  uneven  streets  ;  only  to  make  way  for 
the  wicker  waggons  of  the  country  people,  laden  with  fruit,  or  corn, 
or  other  agricultural  produce  :  and  driven  by  a  sturdy  hind,  whose 
broad  flapped  hat  of  black  felt  is  girdled  by  a  wreath  of  worsted  flowers, 
or  adorned  with  a  black  feather,  or  a  sunflower,  or  a  bunch  of  marigolds. 
Women  with  gay-coloured  cotton  handkerchiefs  bound  tightly  about 
their  heads,  and  frequently  barefooted,  carrying  wooden  panniers  at 
their  backs  filled  with  melons,  or  vegetables,  pass  every  moment;  smart 
grisettes,  with  sandalled  shoes,  and  their  carefully  arranged  hair  shin¬ 
ing  like  satin  in  the  sunshine,  thread  their  way  among  them  ;  horsemen 
gallop  in  every  direction  :  fiacres  filled  with  pretty  faces  dart  round  the 
corners;  monks  with  robes  of  black  serge,  and  priests  in  cocked  hats, 
elbow  ladies  in  lace  shawls  and  British  muslin  ;  and  amid  the  crowd 
whirl  along  the  coronetted  four-in-hands  of  the  magnates,  filled  with 
noble  dames,  and  gay  with  their  plumed  chasseurs.  With  a  population 
not  exceeding  thirty  five  thousand  souls,  one-sixth  of  whom  only  are  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  Pressburg  contains  no  less  than  three  convents 
and  as  many  monasteries.  The  nunneries  are  those  of  Notre  Dame, 
in  which  young  ladies  of  noble  family  are  educated  at  considerable  cost, 
and  which  stands  in  the  Theatre  square  ;  so  near,  indeed,  to  the  build¬ 
ing  itself,  that  the  music  of  the  orchestra  is  frequently  audible  in  the 
silent  dormitories  of  the  nuns.  It  was  founded  in  1754,  under  the 
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auspices  of  the  celebrated  Maria  Theresa,  but  has  never  been  entirely 
completed. 

GRAN. 

It  has  a  population  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  souls,  and  is  the  see 
of  the  prince  primate.  Luxuriant  vineyards  come  up  almost  to  its 
streets,  and  surround  many  of  the  suburban  houses ;  and  its  churches 
stand  well  for  scenic  effect.  It  must  have  been  extraordinarily  pic¬ 
turesque  before  the  ruins  of  the  fortress  were  removed  to  make  way  for 
the  new  structure,  the  rock  on  which  it  is  built  jutting  out  boldly  into 
the  river  as  if  to  close  its  passage ;  and  then,  as  the  boat  passes  the 
point,  spreads  wider  as  it  recedes,  revealing  the  town  beyond  with  its 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  its  tufts  of  forest  trees,  and  its  intervening  gar¬ 
dens.  A  bridge  of  boats  connects  the  city  with  the  shore  and  village  of 
Parkeny. 

Gran  may  indeed  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  first  link  of  a  chain  of  land¬ 
scape  beauty  to  the  voyager  on  the  Danube  between  Pressburg  and 
Pesth,  for  the  city  once  passed,  the  river,  hitherto  so  capricious,  gathers 
up  its  volume  in  a  more  contracted  channel ;  while  on  either  hand  a 
range  of  prophyry  mountains,  connected  with  the  chain  which  frames 
in  the  picturesque  and  fertile  valley  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name 
raise  their  bold  and  irregular  masses,  with  a  variety  of  outline,  and 
alternation  of  light  and  shadow  truly  beautiful :  and  there  is  such  a 
stillness  above  and  about  you  as  the  boat  cuts  her  way  through  the 
yielding  waters,  that  you  seem  to  have  been  suddenly  transported  into 
a  new  world ;  nor  is  the  illusion  destroyed  when  you  at  length  arrive 
off  the  ruin-cumbered  rock  of  Vissegrad,  one  of  the  grandest  things 
on  the  Danube,  and  rife  with  associations  both  of  history  and  romance. 

Imagine  a  tall,  abrupt,  and  precipitous  rock,  rising  almost  perpen¬ 
dicularly  from  the  river,  and  crested  by  a  cluster  of  towers  and  battle- 
mented  walls,  evidently  once  of  great  strength,  but  now  mouldered  and 
battered  into  the  most  irregular  and  picturesque  outline.  From  this 
vast  mass  of  ruin  a  straggling  wall,  buttressed  at  intervals,  and  follow¬ 
ing  in  an  intricate  zigzag  all  the  inequalities  of  the  rocky  height, 
stretches  down  nearly  to  the  lip  of  the  stream,  where  it  terminates  at  a 
lesser  fortress  consisting  of  three  towers,  one  of  which  is  of  great  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  five  stories  high  above  ground,  one  range  of  dungeons 
being  hollowed  in  the  living  rock.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  ruin 
are  less  defined  although  their  form  and  substance  are  still  sufficiently 
apparent.  The  principal  tower  is  still  known  as  King  Solomon  s 
Tower,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  the  prison  of  that  monarch  to¬ 
wards  the  termination  of  the  eleventh  century. 

KOMORN. 

As  a  town  it  contains  little  that  is  picturesque  from  the  water ;  but 
its  fine  fortress,  distant  about  half  a  mile,  and  built  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Schutt,  immediately  above  the  junction  of  the  Waag 
and  the  Danube,  on  an  abrupt  point  of  land  which  seems  to  stand  in 
the  river,  is  a  noble  feature  in  the  landscape.  It  is  a  virgin  fortress 
which  has  as  yet  suffered  only  from  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 
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PEST  H— BUD  A. 

When  we  were  at  length  arrived  in  the  beautiful  city  ofPesth,  strange 
to  say,  though  on  our  passage  through  it,  when  travelling  homeward 
from  Constantinople  in  J  836,  I  carried  away  a  delightful  recollection 
of  its  ensemble ,  1  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  disappointed  on  a 
longer  look.  The  contrast  between  the  two  shores,  linked  together 
by  a  bridge  of  boats  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length,  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  striking  ;  on  one  side  imperial  Buda,  the  original  and  ancient 
capita],  spreads  stern  and  still,  clasping  the  dark  heights  with  houses 
and  convents,  clothing  their  sides  with  habitations,  and  cresting  them 
with  lordly  palaces  and  bristling  fortresses  :  while  right  and  left  along 
the  river  bank  stretch  its  long  faubourgs,  where  you  may  distinguish 
at  intervals  an  old  Turkish  tower,  a  remnant  of  the  times  when  the 
Moslem  held  sway  in  the  chief  city  of  the  Magyars,  or  a  stately  monas¬ 
tery,  upon  whose  spires  the  cross  now  glitters  in  the  sunlight,  unpro- 
faDed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  crescent. 

There  is  a  strange  stillness  about  Buda — a  sort  of  calm  regality — 
and  you  ever  find  your  thoughts  flung  back  upon  the  past  as  you  climb 
its  abrupt  declivities,  or  winder  among  its  giant-looking  houses.  But 
you  have  only  to  repass  the  bridge,  and  the  present — the  active,  am¬ 
bitious  energetic  present,  is  at  once  before  you.  Tall,  handsome, 
Italian-seeming  terraces  face  the  river,  from  which  they  are  only  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  wide  quay,  the  line  occasionally  broken  by  a  noble  portico, 
a  stately  frieze,  or  the  towers  of  a  church ;  and  all  so  fresh,  so  bright, 
and  so  indicative  of  a  growing  prosperity,  that  you  feel  at  once  that 
Pesth,  though  now  regarded  as  a  garish  intruder  on  the  metropolitan 
pretensions  of  time-hallowed  Buda,  will  one  day  become  the  capital 
of  a  country  which  is  even  now  like  a  giant  slowly  awakening  from  a 
deep  death  sleep  ;  and  that,  while  Ofen  remains  a  monument  of  warfare 
and  subjugation,  rife  with  memories  of  strife  and  struggle,  and  of  the 
days  when  Hungary  was  unconscious  of  her  moral  strength,  Pesth  will 
grow  into  splendour,  and  her  quays  and  warehouses  be  heaped  with  the 
riches  of  this  teeming  land.; 

As  if  to  mark  the  distinction  more  fully  between  the  rival  sister- 
cities,  the  shore  on  which  Pesth  is  built  is  one  wide  plain.  No  moun¬ 
tains  intervene  for  leagues  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  laden  wag¬ 
gons  which  convey  their  freight  into  her  streets  ;  the  river  flows  almost 
on  a  level  with  her  quay  :  and  the  Matra  hills  are  but  a  distant  frame¬ 
work  to  the  picture. 

In  1686,  Pesth  was  rescued  for  the  last  time  from  the  Turks,  and  no 
vestige  remains  of  its  five  previous  periods  of  Moslem  rule:  unlike 
Buda,  it  has  neither  tower  nor  tomb  to  tell  the  tale.  Many  of  its 
streets  are  wide  and  handsome,  and  the  noble  blocks  of  building  which 
are  rising  on  all  sides  give  promise  of  still  further  improvement. 


“  Capital  is  man’s  product — he  made  it ;  but  land  is  the  Creator’s 
product — he  made  it,  and  gave  it  not  to  a  part,  but  to  all  the  human 
race.’’ — J.  K.  Fisher. 
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WILL  OF  THE  TSAR  PETER,  ESVSPERQR  OF  RUSSSA. 

[The  following  document,  the  genuiness  of  which  we  believe  to  be 
unquestionable  speaks  for  itself.  The  successors  of  Peter  have  too 
faithfully  executed  his  instructions,  and  the  end  he  desired  will,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  be  accomplished  should  the  reigning  Autocrat  succeed  in  his 
infernal  crusade  against  the  free  Hungarians.  To  prevent  such  a  con¬ 
summation  the  British  People  should  rush  in  arms  to  the  help  of  the 
heroic  Magyars.] 

In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity — We,  Peter,  to 

all  our  Decendants  and  Successors  to  the  Throne  and  Government  of 

the  Russian  Nation : — 

The  Almighty,  from  whom  we  hold  our  life  and  crown,  after  having 
revealed  to  us  his  designs,  and  having  been  our  support,  permits  us  to 
regard  Russia  as  called  to  establish  her  dominion  over  all  Europe. 
This  idea  is  supported  hy  the  fact,  that  all  the  nations  of  this  part  of 
the  world  have,  for  the  most  part,  reached  nearly  to  that  condition  of 
impotence  toward  which  they  are  marching  rapidly. 

The  result  is,  that  they  may  be  easily  and  certainly  conquered  by  a 
new  people,  when  they  shall  have  attained  their  full  power.  I  consider 
the  invasion  of  the  countries,  both  east  and  west,  by'  us,  as  a  decree  of 
that  providence  which  formerly  regenerated  the  Roman  empire  byT  the 
invasion  of  barbarians. 

The  emigration  of  men  from  the  Pole  is  like  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  which  at  certain  times  enriches  by  its  waters  the  arid  plains  of 
Egypt.  I  found  Russia  a  small  brook  ;  I  leave  it  a  great  river.  Our 
successors  will  make  it  a  great  sea,  destined  to  fertilise  all  Europe,  if 
they  know  the  means  of  directing  its  waves.  I  therefore  leave  them 
the  following  instructions,  which  I  recommend  to  their  constant 
meditation  : — 

1.  To  keep  the  Russian  nation  in  a  state  of  perpetual  war,  r:  order 
always  to  have  good  soldiers.  They  must  never  be  permitted  t:: repose, 
except  to  repair  the  finances.  For  recruiting  your  army,  choose  the 
favourable  moment  of  attack;  thus  you  will  make  peace  advance  your 
projects  of  war,  and  war  those  of  peace,  for  promoting  the  increase 
and  prosperity  of  Russia. 

2.  Attract  by  all  possible  means,  from  the  best -informed  nations  of 
Europe,  Captains,  during  war,  the  Learned,  during  peace,  that  Russia 
may  profit  by  all  the  advantages  of  other  countries. 

3.  Be  careful  to  mix  yourselves  up  with  all  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  “with  Germany,  which  being  the  nearest  neighbour, 
merits  the  most  of  your  attention. 

4.  Divide  Poland,  by  formenting  in  her  bosom  continual  disorders 
and  jealousies.  Gain  the  power  by  gold  ;  influence  and  corrupt  the 
Diet,  in  order  to  have  an  influence  in  the  election  of  the  kings ;  obtain 
partizans,  protect  them ;  if  the  neighbouring  powers  oppose  you,  over 
come  the  obstacles  by  sowing  divisions  in  their  countries. 

5.  Take  all  you  can  from  Sweden.  With  this  view  separate  it  from 
Denmark,  for  which  do  as  much,  and  take  care  not  to  excite  their 
jealousy. 
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6.  Marry  the  Russian  princes  with  the  German  princesses;  multiply 
these  family  alliances  ;  unite  your  interests ;  and  by  the  increase  of  our 
influence,  bind  Germany  to  our  cause. 

7.  Seek  an  alliance  with  England  for  our  conimerce,  as  being  the 
most  useful  power  for  the  development  ot  our  marine,  the  exchange  of 
our  timber  and  other  productions,  for  her  gold  ;  and  keep  up  continual 
communications  with  her  merchants  and  sailors,  that  ours  may  acquire 
experience  in  commerce  and  navigation. 

8.  Extend  your  line  continually  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and 
southward  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea. 

9.  Approach  as  near  as  possible  to  Constantinople  and  India.  Re¬ 
member,  that  he  who  commands  these  countries  is  the  true  Sovereign 
of  the  world.  Keep  up  perpetual  warfare  with  Turkey  and  Persia, 
establish  magazines  in  the  ports  of  the  Black  sea  ;  obtain  by  degrees 
the  entire  command  of  this  sea,  as  well  as  of  the  Baltic.  This  is 
necessary  for  the  entire  success  of  our  projects :  hasten  the  fail  of  Persia  ; 
open-  a  route  to  the  Persian  Gulf ;  restore  as  much  as  possible  the  ancient 
commerce  of  the  Levant,  by  way  of  Syria,  and  thereby  advance  toward 
India.  Once  there,  ycu  will  have  no  more  need  of  English  gold. 

10.  Carefully  seek  alliance  with  Austria  ;  appear  to  lend  yourselves 
to  her  ideas  of  dominion  over  Germany,  and  secretly  exercise  against 
her  the  jealousy  of  the  other  princes  ;  manage  in  such  a  way  that  each 
of  them  may  be  disposed  to  claim  the  assistance  of  Russia  ;  and  exercise 
over  them  a  sort  of  protection,  which  will  prepare  the  way  for  your 
future  domination. 

1 1.  Make  it  the  interest  of  the  House  of  Austria  to  drive  the  Turks 
out  of  Europe  ;  and  neutralize  her  jealousy  by  offering  her  a  part  of 
your  conquest,  of  which  at  some  future  time  you  can  take  possession 
again. 

12.  Above  all,  reunite  around  you  all  the  schismatic  Greeks  who  are 
dispersed  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  become  their  centre  and  their  sup¬ 
port;  establish  universal  dominion  over  them  by  a  kind  of  sacerdotal 
autocracy  ;  thus  you  will  make  a  great  number  of  friends  among  your 
enemies. 

13.  Sweden  dismembered,  Persia  vanquished,  Poland  subjugated, 

urkey  conquered,  our  armies  united,  the  Black  sea  and  the  Baltic 

guarded  by  our  vessels,  prepare  separately  and  secretly,  first  the  Court 
of  Versailles,  then  that  of  Vienna,  for  sharing  with  Russia  the  empire 
of  the  world.  If  one  of  them  accept  the  proposal,  flatter  her  ambition 
and  self-love,  and  employ  the  one  to  crush  the  other,  by  putting  them 
into  a  state  of  conflict.  The  result  is  indubitable;  Russia  will  possess 
all  the  east,  and  a  great  part  of  Europe. 

14.  If,  however,  which  is  not  probable,  both  should  refuse  the  offer 
of  Russia,  a  quarrel  must  be  got  up  between  these  two  powers,  a  quarrel 
which  will  exhaust  both.  Russia,  then,  taking  the  advantage  of  this 
decisive  moment,  will  inundate  Germany  with  her  troops,  previously 
collected.  At  the  same  time  two  fleets  filled  with  soldiers  will  leave 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  sea,  will  advance  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  ocean,  keeping  France  in  check  on  one  side,  and  Germany  on  the 
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other,  and  these  two  countries  being  conquered,  the  rest  of  Europe  will 
soon  fall  under  the  yoke. 

It  is  thus  that  Europe  may  be  brought  into  subjection. 


POETRY. 

AMERICAN. 


THE  GLORIOUS  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

Written  without  P remeditation  and  Dedication  to  everybody. 

O  !  for  a  muse  that  knows  the  tropes,  to  sing  e’en  in  cursory  way, 

In  any  verse,  the  blessed  dawn  of  freedom’s  anniversary  day, 

O  !  that  my  mighty  “  breadth  of  thought,”  that  pants  for  the  hexameter, 
Expressed  in  long  Longfellow  lines,  could  show  its  vast  diameter. 

Then  would  I  execrate  Lord  North,  and  ban  the  stamp  and  tea-tax. 
And  put  it  into  George  the  Third  as  savage  as  a  meat-ax. 

Then  would  I  sing  of  Lexington,  and  Eunkerhill,  and  Princeton, 

And  many  other  wondrous  feats  that  Yankee  Doodle’s  since  done. 

I’d  tell  of  Saratoga’s  fight,  and  with  the  hand  that  now  pens 
Describe  John  Bull's  predicament  when  cornered  at  the  Cowpens, 
Extol  the  deeds  of  Washington  and  all  the  patriot  signers, 

And  show  how  Marion  cleared  the  swamps  in  both  the  Carolinas. 

But,  ah  !  to  my  prosaic  Drain  comes  no  “  divine  afflatus;” 

I’m  no  more  like  a  genuine  bard  than  peas  are  like  potatoes. 

O !  for  hexameters  as  long  as  tails  of  Chinese  mandarines  : 

My  loose  thoughts  have  not  elbow  room — confound  these  Alexandrines! 

An  epic!  that  would  be  the  thing  for  Liberty’s  hosanna. 

“  An  epic!  ”  some  scared  reader  cries,  “O,  ipecacuanha!” 

Well,  well,  don’t  cry  before  you’re  hurt  ;  if  you’ve  no  taste  for  music 
That’s  your  misfortune,  not  my  fault,  and  so  I  won’t  make  you  sick. 

But  yet  I  must  a  stave  uplift,  though  it  amaze  the  welkin, 

About  the  biggest  eagle  egg  that  ever  bad  a  yelk  in. 

The  bird  o’  freedom  laid  the  egg,  the  sun  o’  freedom  hatched  it ; 

And  now  behold  the  full  grown  fowl — the  world  his  never  matched  it. 

One  wing  flaps  o’er  the  Atalantic  wave  and  one  o’er  the  Pacific, 

His  tale  o’ershadows  Mexico,  and,  vision  beatific! 

He  holds  within  his  specie  claws,  so  big  and  broad  and  horny, 

The  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs— immortal  Californy  ! 

Depict’d  o’er  Columbia’s  shield,  he  seems  to  wield  the  thunder, 

And  hid  the  universe  look  out,  and  likewise  stand  from  under. 

But  now  he’s  dropped  his  thunderbolts  and  smoothed  his  plumes  to  suit  us. 
And  left  the  court  of  Jupiter  to  take  a  turn  with  Plutus. 

Our  country  always  seems  in  luck.  When  Brennus-like,  her  sabre 
She  cast  into  the  ransom  scale  of  her  inflated  neighbour, 

No  Aztec  Cincinatus  spoke— and  we  kept  such  a  din  up, 

That  very  soon  with  tearful  eyes,  she  had  to  plank  the  tin  up. 
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Perchance,  at  some  not  distant  day,  she’ll  humbly  beg  permission 
To  link  herself  for  good  and  all  with  our  great  coalition. 

If  so,  we’ll  take  the  stranger  in— and  when  she  comes  to  greet  us, 
Extend  our  friendship  to  the  men  and  kiss  the  senoritas. 

Of  one  thing,  reader,  be  thou  sure — the  Yankee  eagle  one  day 

Will  stretch  his  wings  from  Behring’s  Straits  beyond  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 

And  from  the  Pole  to  Panama,  when  sleeping  I  and  yoube, 

Will  all  belong  to  Uncle  Sam  some  future  Fourth  of  July. 


LITERATURE. 

Through  press  of  matter  we  must  again  postpone  intended  “reviews” 
of  several  new  publications,  we  except  however  a  favourable  word 
for  two  poetical  brochures. 

“  Reform ,  the  safety-valve  of  Revolution ,  fc.  fc.f  by  J.  D.  Durham, 
London,  Vickers;  and  Burkett’s  Reformers’  Songster;  Edinburgh, 
Burkett,  1  77,  Fountain  Street.  From  Mr  Durham’s  poetical  review 
of  Continental  struggles,  we  extract  the  following  lines. 

HUNGARY. 

Who  shall  gainsay  the  merits  of  thy  cause  1 
Land  of  the  brave,  stage  for  the  world’s  applause, 

Birth-place  of  Chivalry,  where  every  sword 
Leaps  from  its  scabbard  at  Great  Kossuth’s  word, 

And  each  a  warrior  to  honour  calls, 

Sworn  to  maintain  it  in  her  ancient  halls. 

Pledged  on  their  sacred  altars  to  maintain, 

Their  dearest  rights,  or  on  the  embattled  plain, 

Never  to  stay  their  vengeance  on  the  foe, 

Till  Death  has  laid  each  valiant  chieftain  low. 

Compelled  to  yield  in  the  unequal  fight ; 

Or  gracious  Heaven  with  victory  crowns  the  right. 

Hail  to  thy  matchless  prowess,  glorious  Bern! 

"And  infamy  eternal  unto  them  ; 

The  dastard  foes  who  on  thy  noble  head  ; 

The  price  of  blood  have  set :  one  who  has  bled, 

At  every  pore  in  this  most  holy  cause, 

And  reaped  unfading  laurels  of  applause. 

Tho’  Austrian  Bloodhounds  hunt  thee  to  the  death. 

Fame  shall  attend  thee  to  thy  latest  breath  ; 

And  history  immortally  record, 

The  priceless  efforts  of  thy  patriot  sword ! 

From  Mr.  Burkett’s  excellent  song-book  we  extract  the  following 
thrilling  lines,  which  too  truly  apply  to  fallen  F ranee,  assassinated  Rome, 
and,  we  fear  we  must  add,  overpowered,  lost  Hungary  : — 

THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

One  by  one  the  leaves  are  shaken 
From  the  tree ; 

One  by  one  our  best  are  taken  ; 

And  our  hopes  fall,  hope -forsaken, 

When,  O  God  !  wilt  thou  awaken  ? 

When,  O  Liberty  1 


Henry  Hetherington. 
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Sinks  tlie  moon  'behind  the  forest, 
Lost  in  cloud ; 

Darkly  thou  thy  way  explorest  ; 

So,  e’en  when  our  need  is  sorest, 
Freedom  !  thou  our  trust  ignorest, 

In  thy  bloody  shroud. 

One  by  one  our  best  are  taken  ; 
Hasten  we ; 

By  our  swift  curse  overtaken, 

Thrones  and  powers  again  are  shaken, 
Yet  the  Avenger  shall  awaken — 
Murder’d  Liberty. 


Mackenzie's  Educational  Books.  Walking ame's  Arithmetic ,  including 
Mackenzie' s  Mental  Arithmetic ,  Part  I.  Mackenzie' s  Short  Hand , 
with  Exercises-  Mackenzie,  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

These  invaluable  series  of  school  books  appear  to  increase  in  worth, 
as  they  proceed,  here  is  from  Notation  to  Interest,  including  a  Mental 
Arithmetic,  with  all  the  intervening  rules,  being  the  best  part  of  a  half 
crown  work  for  twopence  !  Who  now  would  not  place  the  elements  of 
Arithmetic  in  the  hands  of  their  children  ;  or  possess  them  themselves  ? 

Short  Hand  we  do  not  profess  to  understand,  it  has  its  great  and  exten¬ 
sive  uses,  even  as  an  aid  in  attaining  knowledge,  and  from  the  specimen 
engraved  in  this  edition  of  Mackenzie’s  system,  we  would  apprehend 
that  it  must  be  good,  for  here  is  three  quarters  of  a  column  of  a  news¬ 
paper  put  into  a  few  lines-  Certainly  the  “Lord’s  Prayer”  is  to  us  in  an 
inconceivable  small  space.  At  any  rate  the  price  of  the  book  is  so  small 
that  it  involves  no  great  sacrifice  of  money  to  have  the  means  of  giving 
it  a  trial. 


HENRY  HETHERINGTON 

The  Democracy  of  England  consists  of  a  larger  portion  of  society 
than  is  generally  accredited  as  belonging  to  its  ranks.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  it  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one  exemplifying 
selfishness  and  cowardice,  and  the  other  generosity  and  moral  cour- 
rage.  The  first  class,  we  are  pained  to  write  it  but  it  is  the  truth, 
preponderates.  For  when  men  possess  the  knowledge  of  principles, 
and  the  talent  to  advocate  them,  they  are  blasphemers  of  truth  and 
justice,  traitors  to  their  fellow  men,  and  prostitutes  of  their  intellects, 
in  shrinking  from  the  public  avowal  of  their  convictions.  When 
the  sentiments  of  the  Chartist  victims  were  considered  dangerous 
and  noxious  to  the  “  existing  institutions”  of  force  and  fraud,  we 
could  have  taken  the  wily  government  prosecutor,  Jervis,  to 
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“  respectable’’  inns  and  coffee-houses  within  a  few  yards  of  the  dun¬ 
geons  of  the  Old  Bailey,  where  the  shopocracy  nightly  meet, 
and  there  he  might  have  heard,  and  may  still  here,  sentiments 
uttered,  and  resolutions  voted  by  large  assemblies,  tenfold  more 
violent  than  ever  passed  the  lips  of  an  honest  Chartist  in  public. 
Yet  as  morning’s  dawn  swallows  up  the  evaporations  of  the  night, 
so  does  it  these  “gentlemen’s”  patriotism.  If  breathed  in  the 
undisguised  brightness  of  sunlight  it  is  bated,  and  “  strictly  private 
and  confidential.”  How  is  this  ?  It  is,  that  well  they  know  a 
penalty  is  attached  to  honesty,  and  they  shrink  from  paying  it,  nay, 
traitorously  they  will  be  tools  in  its  exaction.  Honour  then  to  the 
brave,  to  the  honest.  Honour  to  those  who  fearlessly  dare  power, 
beard  tyranny,  scorn  threats,  and  risk  the  dungeon  and  the  galleys 
in  their  love  of  country  and  mankind.  When  one  of  those  “nobles 
of  nature  ”  passes  away  from  the  scenes  of  his  strife  and  holy  endea¬ 
vours,  to  inhabit  the  cold  and  silent  tomb,  a  deep,  intense  feeling  of 
sorrow  and  regret  pervades  that  portion  of  the  mind  of  the  country 
of  which  he  was  an  active  principle.  Truth  mourns  for  her  daring 
son — and  Liberty  grieves  for  a  lost  champion.  Painful  then  to  us  is 
the  duty  of  informing  our  readers  that — Henry  Hetherington — 
an  honest  and  fervent  advocate  of  their,  and  mankind’s,  cause,  a 
man  largely  endowed  with  moral  courage,  who  stood  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  people  in  times  of  political  storms  and  danger,  assist¬ 
ed  at  the  birth  of  the  Charter,  and  suffered  in  freedom’s  holy  cause 
— is  no  more. 

Yes,  Henry  Hetherington  is  numbered  with  the  dead.  He 
has  not  seen  the  triumph  of  those  holy  principles  to  which  his 
heart  and  soul  were  devoted.  Yet  his  endeavours  have  been  useful 
in  aiding  their  progress.  He  sowed  good  seed  which  took  root  and 
is  hastening  to  fruition.  Did  only  a  fourth  of  those  professing 
democratic  principles,  use  but  a  fourth  of  the  energy  displayed  by 
Henry  Hetherington,  the  day  of  triumph  would  not  be  far  distant. 
With  sincerity  and  sorrow  we  testify  honour  to  his  memory,  glory 
to  his  deeds,  and  regret  for  his  loss. 

We  cannot  at  this  late  period  of  the  month  enter  into  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  life  of  the  departed  patriot.  In  his  youth  he  learnt 
the  trade  of  a  printer  ;  and  launched  into  public  life  the  open  and 
avowed  opponent  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  government  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  respect  to  the  Stamp  tax  on  Newspapers  ;  for  this  purpose 
he  established  the  once  celebrated  paper,  entitled  “  The  Poor  Man’s 
Guardian,”  this  he  followed  with  others — publishing  them  un¬ 
stamped,  thus  waging  a  long,  unequal  war  of  right  against  might, 
and  taking  the  lead  in  the  great  struggle  to  free  the  press.  The 
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prison  had  no  terrors  for  him,  he  cheerfully  and  undauntedly  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  cause  of  liberty  of  expressing  thought,  nor  did  he  cease 
until  the  government  was  worsted,  and  they  passed  that  act,  which 
has  since  proved  a  juggle,  called  the  penny  stamp  act.  Mr.  Hether- 
ington  opened  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  but  a  man  devoted  to  principle  and 
active  in  its  promulgation,  cannot  succumb  to  the  chicanery  of  shop- 
ocratism,  more  especially,  when  added  to  inflexibility  of  con¬ 
science  in  wordly  affairs,  he  is  a  marked  object  of  the  hatred 
of  a  vindictive  government.  We  afterwards  find,  him  removed  to 
Holywell-street,  and  recently  in  Judd-street,  New  Road.  So 
highly  was  his  integrity  esteemed,  and  feeling  for  the  poor,  that  he 
was  elected  a  Guardian  of  St.  Pancras,  which  office  he  held  at  his 
demise.  The  following  testimony  to  his  worth  was  passed,  unani¬ 
mously,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  on  Friday,  Aug.  24th. 

“  We  tbe  Directors  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  at  present  assembled, 
sincerely  deplore  the  loss  of  our  much -respected  friend  Mr.  Henry  Hetherington,  and 
cannot  allow  the  earliest  opportunity  to  pass  without  offering  this  poor  tribute  to  his 
worth,  talent,  energy,  urbanity,  and  zeal.  In  him  the  poor,  and  more  especially  the  infant, 
have  lost  a  powerful  advocate,  the  Directors  a  valuable  coadjutor,  the  rate-payers  an 
economical  distributor  of  their  funds,  and  mankind  a  sincere  philanthopist.” 

Men  of  strictly  temperate  habits  rely .  too  much  on  the  idea 
of  being  able  to  escape  the  penalties  of  disease,  and  so  wre  believe 
was  the  case  of  Mr.  Hetherington,  for  nine  days  he  laboured  under 
the  weakening  effects  of  diarrhoea,  produced,  we  more  than  suspect,  by 
too  great  anxiety  of  mind,  and  did  not  call  in  medical  aid  until  too  late 
to  prevent  a  fatal  result,  cholera  ensuing.  He  expired  on  Thursday 
morning,  at  4  o’clock,  August  23rd  1848, in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 

As  soon  as  Air.  Hetherington’s  death  became  known,  numerous 
bodies  resolved  to  pay  the  last  testimony  of  respect  to  his  memory, 
by  accompanying  his  remains  to  the  grave,  such  a  desire  being  inti¬ 
mated,  a  committee  tvas  formed  to  conduct  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments.  An  immense  body  of  people  bearing  banners  with  appro¬ 
priate  mottoes,  assembled  in  Judd  Street,  on  Sunday,  Aug.  26th., 
and  formed  in  procession,  followed  by  about  fifty  cabs,  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Kensai  Green  cemetery;  here  Messrs.  Holyoake  and  Wat¬ 
son  delivered  eloquent  orations  over  the  grave,  fervid  with  friendship, 
manly  with  patriotism,  keen  with  regret,  and  just  because  truthful. 

With  that  calm  philosophic  spirit  which  distinguishes  the  man  of 
principle  from  that  of  policy,  Mr.  Hetherington  feeling  the  hand  of 
death  upon  him,  resolved  in  that  moment  of  human  feebleness  to 
put  forth  his  last  will  and  testament  “  for  the  satisfaction  and 
guidance  of  esteemed  friends,”  this  he  did  with  all  the  candour  and 
honesty  of  his  character,  “  that  no  mistake  or  misapprehension  may 
arise  through  false  reports  of  those  who  officiously  and  obtrusively 
obtain  access  to  the  death-beds  of  avowed  infidels  to  priestcraft  and 
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superstition,’’  and  on  the  Tuesday  evening  preceding  his  death,  he 
solemnly  signed  the  document. 

Mr.  Hetherington  commences  the  document,  after  giving  his 
reasons  for  making  his  will,  by  stating  his  disbelief  in  the  popular 
notions  of  a  Deity,  and  then  proceeds  : — 

2nd.  I  believe  death  to  be  an  eternal  sleep — that  I  shall  never  live 
again  in  this  world,  or  another,  with  a  consciousness  that  I  am  the  same 
identical  person  that  once  lived,  performed  the  ditties,  and  exercised 
the  functions  of  a  human  being. 

3rd.  I  consider  priestcraft  and  superstition  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
human  improvement  and  happiness.  During  my  life  I  have,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  sincerely  and  strenuously  exposed  and  opposed  them, 
and  die  with  a  firm  conviction  that  Truth,  Justice,  and  Liberty  will 
never  be  permanently  established  on  earth  till  every  vestige  of  super¬ 
stition  and  priestcraft  shall  be  utterly  destroyed. 

4th.  I  have  ever  considered  that  the  only  religion  useful  to  man 
consists  exclusively  in  the  practice  of  morality,  and  in  the  mutual 
interchange  of  kind  actions.  In  such  a  religion  there  is  no  room  for 
priests — and  when  these  are  seen  interfering  at  our  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  pretending  to  conduct  us  safely  through  this  state  of  being 
to  another  and  happier  world,  any  disinterested  person  of  the  least 
shrewdness  and  discernment  must  perceive  that  their  sole  aim  is  to 
stultify  the  minds  of  the  people  by  their  incomprehensible  doctrines, 
that  they  may  the  more  effectually  fleece  the  poor  deluded  sheep  who 
listen  to  their  empty  babblings  and  mystifications. 

5th.  As  I  have  lived  so  I  die,  a  determined  opponent  to  their 
nefarious  and  plundering  system.  I  wish  my  friends,  therefore,  to  de¬ 
posit  my  remains  in  unconsecrated  ground,  and  trust  they  will  allow  no 
priest,  or  clergyman  of  any  denomination,  to  interfere  in  any  way 
whatever  at  my  funeral.  My  earnest  desire  is,  that  no  relation  or  friend 
shall  wear  black  or  any  kind  of  mourning,  as  I  consider  it  contrary  to 
our  rational  principles  to  indicate  respect  for  a  departed  friend,  by 
complying  with  a  hypocritical  custom. 

6th.  I  wish  those  who  respect  me,  and  who  have  laboured  in  our 
common  cause,  to  attend  my  remains  to  their  last  resting  place,  not  so 
much  in  consideration  of  the  individual,  as  to  do  honour  to  our  just, 
benevolent  and  rational  principles.  I  hope  all  true  nationalists  will 
leave  pompous  displays  to  the  tools  of  priestcraft  and  superstition.  If 
I  could  have  my  desire,  the  occasion  of  my  death  and  burial  should  be 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  living.  I  would  have  my  kind  and  good 
friend  Watson,  who  knew  me  intimately  for  many  years — or  any  other 
friend  well  acquainted  with  my  character — to  address  to  those  assembled 
such  observations  as  he  may  deem  pertinent  and  useful ;  holding  up 
the  good  points  of  my  character  as  an  example  Worthy  of  imitation, 
and  pointing  out  my  defects  with  equal  fidelity,  that  none  may  avow 
just  and  rational  principles  without  endeavouring  to  purge  themselves 
of  those  errors  that  result  from  bad  habits  previously  contracted,  and 
which  tarnish  the  lustre  of  their  benign  and  glorious  principles. 
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These  are  my  views  and  feelings  in  quitting  an  existence  that  has 
been  chequered  with  the  plagues  and  pleasures  of  a  competitive, 
scrambling,  selfish  system ;  a  system  by  which  the  moral  and  social 
aspirations  of  the  noblest  human  beings  are  nullified  by  incessant  toil 
and  physical  deprivations  ;  by  which,  indeed,  all  men  are  trained  to  be 
either  slaves,  hypocrites,  or  criminals.  Hence  my  ardent  attachment 
to  the  principles  of  that  great  and  good  man — Roeert  Owen. 

Mr.  Hethrington  then  states  his  reasons  for  heartily  coinciding  in 
Mr.  Owen’s  principles,  and  concludes  : — 

As  I  never  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  wilfully  injured  any  human 
being,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  forgiven  by  those  whom  I  may  have  inad¬ 
vertently  or  unconsciously  jostled  in  this  world’s  scramble.  I  have 
indefatigably,  sincerely,  and  disinterestedly  laboured  to  improve  the 
condition  of  humanity — believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
leave  the  world  better  than  he  found  it ;  and  if  I  have  not  pursued 
this  object  with  that  wisdom  and  discretion  that  should  mark  at  all 
times  the  conduct  of  a  rational  man,  I  have  zealously  maintained  vi'hat 
appeared  to  me  to  be  right,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  what  my  opponents 
may  term  my  indiscretions  in  many  cruel  persecutions.  1  freely  forgive 
all  who  have  injured  me  in  the  struggle;  and  die  in  the  hope  and  con¬ 
solation  that  a  time  is  approaching  when  the  spirit  of  antagonism  will 
give  place  to  fraternal  affection  and  universal  co-operation  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  mankind. 

(Signed)  HENRY  HETHEItINGTON. 

In  the  presence  of  G.  J.  Holyoake,  Henry  Allsop  Ivory,  John  Kenny. 

An  ardent  admirer  of  the  deceased  patriot  has  forwarded  the 
following  lines,  which  he  “  thinks  might  appropriately  grace  the 
tomb-stone  of  such  a  man  as  was  Henry  Hetherington.” 

Sigh  not,  ye  winds,  as  passing  o’er, 

This  mansion  of  the  dead  ye  fly ; 

Weep  not  for  he  no  more, 

Shall  ever  weep,  shall  ever  sigh. 

Why  mourn  ?  the  throbbing  heart’s  at  rest, 

How  still  it  lies  within  the  breast. 

Why  mourn  ?  since  death  presents  us  peace, 

And  in  the  grave  our  sorrows  cease. 

The  shatter’d  bark  from  adverse  winds, 

Rest  in  this  peaceful  haven  finds, 

And  when  the  storms  of  life  are  past, 

Hope  drops  her  anchor  here  at  last. 

Corres. 


POLITICAL  POSTSCRIPT. 

If  the  accounts  from  the  east  of  Europe  are  to  be  believed,  the 
Cossacks  are  triumphant  in  Hungary,  and  the  independance  of  that 
country  is  at  an  end. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  or,  according  to  another  account,  on  the 
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1 1th  Georgey  capitulated  to  the  Russians.  With  him  forty,  thirty, 
or  twenty-seven  thousand  soldiers — the  statements  vary — laid  down 
their  arms.  Subsequently  the  fortress  of  Arard  surrendered  to  the 
enemy,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  before  this  number  of  the  Review 
is  published  the- Hungarian  struggle  will  have  terminated  in  the 
submission  of  the  entire  country  to  the  brigand- Austro- Russians. 

It  would  appear  that  previous  to  Georgey’s  surrender,  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  chiefs  held  a  council,  in  which  Georgey  recommended,  and 
Kossuth  opposed,  submission.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  out¬ 
voted,  and  some  accounts  say  —  deprived  of  his  dictatorship. 
Georgey  surrendered,  and  Kossuth  with  Bern  and  Dembinsky 
retired  to  Orsova  on  the  Turkish  frontier.  That  they  will  attempt 
to  carry  on  the  struggle  is  hardly  likely  ;  that  they  may  escape  into 
Turkey  is,  perhaps,  all  that  can  reasonably  be  hoped  for. 

The  Hungarians  appear  to  have  suffered  a  succession  of  dreadfnl 
reverses  previous  to  Georgey’s  surrender,  we  are  therefore  inclined 
to  believe  that  his  submission  was  a  matter  of  dire  necessity,  and 
not  of  treason.  There  have  been  whispers  of  Russian  gold,  &c., 
hut  we  refuse  credence  to  these  suspicions  in  the  absence  of  positive 
facts.  Time  will  soon  disclose  the  whole  truth  connected  with  this 
frightful  calamity. 

The  prediction  of  Napoleon  is  being  rapidly  fulfilled,  not  as  we 
had  hoped  by  the  triumph  of  Democracy,  but  by  the  victory  of  Des¬ 
potism.  1  he  reaction  is,  with  the  exception  of  Venice,  everywhere 
triumphant.  The  bourgeois  terrorists  reign  in  France,  the  monkish 
terrorists  rule  in  Rome,  the  royal  terrorists  are  masters  of  Germany  ; 
and  now  Hungary  lies  writhing,  bleeding  at  every  pore,  crushed 
under  the  heel  of  the  Cossack.  In  France  dungeons,  in  Rome  the 
Inquisition,  in  Germany  murders  by  martial  law,  in  Hungary  deso¬ 
lation  and  massacre,  menace  the  defenders  of  Democracy  with  uni¬ 
versal  destruction. 

But  defeat,  ruin,  despair,  lends  new  force  to  our  hatred  of  the 
tyrants,  against  whom  we  invoke  the  vengeance  of  the  Human  Race. 
By  our  frustrated  hopes,  by  our  proscribed  and  slaughtered  brethren* 
and  by  the  hatred  we  cherish  towards  their  destroyers,  we  cry 
ONWARDS!  'lhere  are  wrongs  to  avenge  as  well  as  rio-lits  to 
win,  therefore  ONWARDS  !  and  remember  that — 

Freedom’s  battle  once  begun, 

Bequeath’d  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 

Though  baffled  now  shall  yet  be  won. 


Printed  by  E.  Mackenzie,  5,  Wine-Office  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
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THE  “THIRTEENTH  OF  JUNE.” 

BY  VICTOR  CONSIDERANT, 

REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

[Translated  from  the  French .] 

I. 

STATE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

It  is  sixty  years  since  we  came  into  a  Revolution. 

The  spirit  of  Liberty,  of  Fraternity,  of  Equality  has  been  in 
the  world  for  1,800  years,  breathed  into  the  human  soul  by 
Jesus  Christ. 

Repressed  by  Feudalism,  perverted  by  Theocracy,  resuscitated  by 
Science,  and  by  the  Philosophy  of  the  last  century,  it  broke  forth 
on  civil  and  political  society  in  ’89. 

Since  that  memorable  epoch  the  new  world,  the  world  of  Justice 
and  of  Liberty,  has  extricated  itself  from  the  old  world — the  world 
of  privileged  orders,  of  oppression,  of  all  the  exploitations  of  the 
people  by  every  kind  of  Aristocracy. 

It  continues  to  extricate  itself  by  an  inevitable  fate.  Still,  the 
privileged  orders,  the  egotists,  the  oppressors  in  every  department, 
constantly  oppose,  with  their  combined  forces,  the  establishment  of 
the  New  Order. 

A  necessary  transformation,  which  pursues  its  resistless  course 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  which  developes  itself  like  one  of  the 
grand  primeval  forces  of  the  universe,  and  which  would  have  been 
favourable  to  all,  if  they  had  comprehended,  accepted,  and  directed 
it,  has  been  insanely  converted  into  a  contest,  a  revolution. 

With  each  degree  of  enfranchisement  obtained,  the  combatants  of 
yesterday,  satisfied  with  to-day,  have  become  apostates  for  the 
morrow. 

The  last  treason  but  one  was  that  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bourgeoisie 
in  1830. 
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The  upper  classes  of  the  Bourgeoisie,  coming  into  power  in  1830, 
could  easily  have  ended  the  struggle  by  organizing  progress,  but 
have  rapidly  sunk  into  the  abyss  of  corruption  and  selfishness,  losing 
every  notion  of  duty,  denying  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  des¬ 
pising  the  people  and  their  cause,  and  rejecting,  with  the  contempt¬ 
uous  ignorance  of  upstarts,  even  the  idea  of  necessary  reforms. 

T  his  gorged  and  blinded  oligarchy  has  employed  eighteen  years 
of  power  in  forcing  revolution  and  war  upon  the  progress  and 
liberty  which  were  demanded  by  the  times. 

The  suddenness  of  the  victory  of  February,  the  ravages  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  the  general  co-operation  of  the  affrighted,  the  selfish,  and 
the  base  ;  the  intrigues  of  men  who  were  factious  for  the  past,  and 
of  the  partizans  of  every  monarchy  ;  the  use  that  was  made  of 
unavoidable  errors  ;  the  ignorance  of  social  questions  among  well- 
meaning  men,  in  whose  hands  the  Revolution  was  first  placed  ; 
everything,  in  short,  even  to  the  extreme  mildness  of  the  democratic 
victory,  conspired  to  yield  up  the  direction  of  affairs  to  the  same 
oligarchic  influence,  whose  incapacity  and  selfishness  had  brought  on 
the  revolution. 

We  have  at  this  time  both  1847  and  1815. 

It  is  the  Philippist  conservative,  the  son  of  the  Emigrant,  and  the 
son  of  the  Crusader,  who  to-day  govern  the  Democratic  Republic.  As 
to  the  Republicans,  the  sincere  and  devoted  Democrats  of  every  shade 
of  opinion — the  men  who  have  in  their  hearts  the  love  of  the  people, 
and  a  perception  of  their  rights — they,  are  almost  all  under  sentence 
for  political  offences,  or  under  accusation,  which  is  the  same 
thing. 

II. 

USURPATION  AND  VIOLATION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Still  a  Constitution  has  been  made.  In  spite  of  its  manifest 
imperfections,  we  have  freely  accepted  it — For  my  own  part  I 
assisted  in  its  formation  ;  it  was  our  anchor  of  safety,  the  guaranty 
of  order  and  of  right.  Beside,  it  contained  the  principle  of  its  own 
improvement,  and  opened  the  door  for  progressive  changes.  If 
there  had  been  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  Constitution,  by  all  par¬ 
ties,  the  Revolution  would  have  been  finished,  peace  established,  and 
the  restoring  work,  the  work  of  organization,  of  the  peaceful  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  order,  would  have  been  commenced. 

The  intriguers,  the  royalists,  the  honourable  and  moderate  jour¬ 
nals,  have  spared  no  insult  to  the  Constitution,  since  its  first 
announcement.  M.  lhiers,  the  leader  of  the  Government,  which 
is  charged  with  its  application,  is,  of  all  men  in  France,  the  one 
who  has  treated  this  “  vile  bit  of  paper”  with  the  greatest  contempt. 
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An  immense  majority  of  the  Democrats,  and  especially  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Pacijique,  have  had  no  other  intention  than  to  defend  the 
Constitution,  and  to  develop  its  good  elements.  To  defend  the 
Constitution  !  We  have  taken  these  words  in  earnest,  and  we  soon 
saw  it  in  the  hands  of  the  unfaithful. 

I  pass  by  the  series  of  outrages  of  which  the  Constitution  and  the 
too  feeble  Constituent  Assembly  have  been  the  object  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  Government  and  of  the  great  party  of  legality, 
of  order,  of  honesty,  and  of  all  the  civil  and  heroic  virtues. 

I  pass  these  over  and  come  to  the  point. 

I  ask  whether  the  will  of  the  supreme  Assembly  has  or  has  not 
been  outrageously  despised  by  Louis  Buonaparte  and  the  minister 
■whose  duty  it  was  to  execute  this  will  ?  and  whether  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  or  has  not  been  ignominiously  violated  by  their  hands  ? 

Even  the  blind  can  see  the  sun  in  the  sky.  I  would  willingly 
refer  for  an  answer  to  those  in  whom  the  light  of  conscience  has 
been  quenched,  so  odious  and  startling  has  been  the  visitation. 

When  the  Constituent  Assembly  heard  the  first  attack  on  Rome 
(a  simple  reconnoisance,  it  was  said  by  Ministers),  it  rose  in  indig¬ 
nation.  It  said  to  the  Executive  Power  : — “  It  was  not  our  will 
that  the  troops  of  France  should  attack  the  Roman  Republic  ;  you 
were  bound  to  respect  the  Constitution,  which  forbade  it,  and  our 
will,  which  was  opposed.  Recall  your  expedition  at  once.” 

In  contempt  of  this  sovereign  will,  in  contempt  of  the  LVth  article 
of  the  Constitution,  which  prohibits  the  Executive  Power  from 
declaring  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the  National  Assembly,  this 
Government  surreptitiously  conveyed  the  order  to  the  incapable  chief 
of  our  forces,  to  attack  and  conquer  the  Eternal  city,  cost  what  it 
would.  And  the  constitution  is  not  violated  ?  And  you,  honourable 
men,  have  the  impudence  to  sustain  it!  You  well  know  it  is 
false. 

But  the  fundamental  compact  should  have  prevented  the  National 
Assembly  itself  from  spontaneously  waging  war  on  the  Roman 
Republic — a  Republic  which  grew  out  of  Universal  suffrage — a 
Republic  far  more  united,  far  more  courageous,  far  more  devoted, 
and,  as  an  historical  consequence,  far  more  legitimate  than  our  own  ! 
Everyone  knows  the  Yth  article  of  the  Preamble  :  “The  French 
Republic  respects  foreign  nationalities,  as  it  intends  to  make  its 
own  respected.  It  never  employs  its  forces  against  the  liberty  of 
any  people.”  Is  this  plain  ? 

What  the  Supreme  Assembly  had  no  right  to  do,  the  Executive 
has  done — not  with  the  consent,  but  wun  the  formal  contempt  of 
the  will  of  the  legitimate  sovereign,  the  Assembly. 
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And  the  Constitution  is  not  violated?  And  Louis  Buonaparte  is 
not  an  usurper  ?  Keep  silence,  oh  liars  ! 

Usurpation  and  violation  of  the  Constitution !  There  is  no 
longer  any  legality  in  France.  At  this  moment  the  government  of 
law  is  suppressed.  By  what  right,  0,  rebels,  do  you  speak  of  law 
and  of  the  Constitution  ? 

And,  moreover,  this  flagrant  violation  of  fundamental  right,  this 
stabbing  usurpation,  constitute,  by  their  object,  an  infamous  betrayal 
of  the  cause  of  the  People. 

This  impious  war  of  the  parent  Republic  against  the  noble  Re¬ 
public  of  Rome,  which  historically,  and  within  a  year’s  time,  will 
be  none  the  less  its  eldest  daughter  in  Europe  ;  it  is  treachery  to 
the  Democratic  cause,  it  is  surrendering  the  Revolution  into  the 
hands  of  Kings ;  it  is  a  sacrilegious  coalition,  cemented  by  the 
blood  of  our  brave  soldiers,  with  the  Austrians  and  the  Cossacks, 
with  Aristocracies  and  Monarchies,  against  the  People. 

History  which  will  make  this  act  void,  will  brand  it  as  it  will 
brand  those  who  have  accomplished  it,  as  it  will  brand  those  who 
have  suffered  it.  It  will  pronounce  that  after  eighteen  years  of 
subterranean  policy  and  anti-revolutionary  efforts  to  creep  into  the 
party  of  kings,  M.  Guizot,  in  sending  his  clandestine  armies  to  the 
Sonderbund  in  1848,  was  still  at  a  great  distance  behind  the  hero  of 
Strasburg  and  Boulogne,  the  former  Roman  revolutionist  and  the 
bombarder  of  Rome  in  1849.  And  in  1847,  Guizot,  Louis  Philippe, 
and  their  advocates  had  not  before  them  the  articles  Vth  and  LVth  of 
a  Democratic  and  Republican  Constitution. 

The  European  Revolution  betrayed  ;  the  People  yielded  up  to 
the  kings  and  their  executioners  ;  the  national  sovereignty  usurped 
from  the  Assembly  by  an  adventurer ;  the  Constitution  violated  and 
degraded  after  six  months  of  insolent  provocation  by  the  Executive 
and  his  satellites,  and  five  months  of  weakness,  to  say  the  least,  on 
the  part  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  ;  this  is  what  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourgeoisie  Oligarchy  to  power,  and  its  shameful  alliance 
with  the  sons  of  the  Emigrants,  the  Jesuits  and  the  Cossacks,  have 
done  for  France. 

In  fact,  a  compact  majority,  united  by  fear  or  hatred  of  the  people, 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  Revolution,  for  the  most  part  royalist, 
and  deliberately  hostile,  has  undertaken  to  take  part  in  this  policy  of 
usurpation  and  treason.  The  representatives  of  Leon  Faucher’s  tele¬ 
graph,  have  by  two  votes,  determined  the  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
shamefully  pushing  on  the  contempt  of  the  parliamentary  right  of  the 
minority  even  to  the  oppression,  in  presence  of  the  dead  body  of  Mar¬ 
shal  Bugeaud,  who  had  himself  recalled  them  to  a  sense  of  shame. 
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What  was  to  be  done  by  the  minority, — the  Republic  and  Con¬ 
stitutional  minority  ? 

What  was  to  be  done?  You  may  become  master  of  my  body, 
but  of  my  soul  and  my  speech,  never.  I  am  not  one  to  bow  the 
head  to  force,  Accused  and  pursued,  I  will  boldly  say  what  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  my  friends  in  the  conferences  of  the  Democratic  Represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  11th  to  thel3th.  Take  down  my  words.  I  have 
no  taste  for  any  form  of  bravado.  I  do  not  court  persecution ;  I 
prefer  to  live  and  accomplish  what  I  have  to  do  for  humanity,  to 
dying  for  it,  however  gloriously  ;  and  if  I  here  furnish,  to  the  judges 
that  I  have,  what  may  easily  condemn  me,  it  is  because  I  am  bound 
to  give  my  friends  the  truth.  Political  judges  have  no  need  of  motives 
in  order  to  condemn.  Raspail  proves  this. 

III. 

W fl AT  WAS  TO  BE  DONE  FOR  THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

This  is  what  I  said. 

If  the  majorities  are  omnipotent,  sacred,  holy,  if  their  will  makes 
right,  if  their  vote  legitimates  everything,  justifies  everything,  of 
what  use  is  the  Constitution  ? 

But  no  :  the  Constitution  is  the  fundamental  compact,  the  arch 
of  principles,  the  inviolable  guaranty  of  minorities,  of  the  rights  of 
all  The  Constitution,  in  its  spirit  and  principles,  is  the  key-stone 
of  the  arch,  the  law  of  laws,  the  condition  on  which  citizens  submit 
to  secondary  laws,  on  which  minorities  accept  the  government  of 
majorities. 

If  the  Constitution  is  violated  by  those  who  are  entrusted  with  its 
protection,  there  is  no  longer  any  legal  government.  If  majorities, 
in  trampling  it  under  foot,  trample  under  foot  the  guarantees  of 
minorities  and  the  rights  of  all,  their  right  perishes,  their  authority 
is  destroyed.  They,  themselves,  break  in  pieces,  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  all  judicial  obligations.  The  people,  every  fraction  of 
the  people,  every  individual  falls  back  on  his  original  liberty.  The 
conscience  of  each  becomes  the  sole  rule  of  his  duty ;  and  the 
violators  of  the  Constitution,  preserving  a  power  which  they  possess 
only  on  the  condition  of  the  Constitution,  are  merely  a  fraction  of 
the  people,  that  is,  a  tyrannical  fraction.  This  is  the  Right.  Having 
settled  the  Right,  what  should  be  our  conduct  ? 

I  proposed  on  the  1 1th,  at  1  o’clock  p.m.  to  my  political  friends 
assembled  at  the  l4th  bureau,  a  moment  before  the  interpellations 
of  Ledru  Rollin,  in  the  case,  which  was  foreseen  and  certain,  of  an 
act,  by  which  the  Majority  would  reply  to  the  interpellations  by 
covering  up,  the  usurpations  of  the  Executive  Power,  and  becoming 
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a  party  to  the  double  violation  of  the  Constitutional  compact.  What 
follows  : 

I  proposed : 

To  proclaim  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitution  on  two  cap¬ 
ital  points  :  the  Vth  article  of  the  Preamble  and  the  LVth  chapter. 

To  proclaim  the  complicity  of  the  majority  in  this  double  violation. 

To  declare  the  people,  the  National  Guard,  the  officers  of  the 
army  discharged  of  their  constitutional  obligations  in  regard  to  the 
Executive  Power  and  the  Majority,  and  bound  to  refuse  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  the  Government,  and  to  the  laws  and  decrees  which, 
by  every  combination  of  extra-Constitutional  Representatives,  so 
long  as  these  did  not,  by  a  retraction,  return  to  the  Constitution, 
beyond  the  limits  of  which  they  had  deliberately  placed  themselves. 

To  declare  the  Assembly,  reduced  to  the  constitutional  Represen¬ 
tatives,  in  a  state  of  permanence,  and  provisionally  endowed  with 
all  the  powers  which  fully  restore  it  to  the  terms  of  Article  LXVIII 
of  the  Constitution. 

I  proposed  that  these  resolutions,  which  I  reduced  to  the  form  of 
decrees,  should  be  adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  constitutional 
minority,  in  the  legislative  palace,  immediately  after  the  session 
which  should  follow  the  vote  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  deny,  that  if  this  position  had  been  taken,  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  before  two  hours  we  should  have  been  in  the  power  of 
our  adversaries.  Still,  I  maintained  none  the  less  in  the  evening  this 
opinion,  which  time  did  not  permit  in  the  morning  to  place  in  regu¬ 
lar  deliberation.  I  maintained  it  throughout  the  12th  and  to  the 
end  of  the  conference  of  the  night  between  the  12th  and  13th, 
which  closed  at  half-past  three  in  the  morning  in  the  office  of  the 
Democratic  Pacifique,  to  which  place  the  meeting  of  the  Represen- 
sentatives  had  been  transferred. 

I  maintained  that  in  carrying  out  my  proposition,  and  in  the  very 
sanctuary  of  the  law,  we  should  not  only  have  right  on  our  side,  but 
the  external  and  physical  character  of  right;  and  that,  we  being 
victims,  the  violators  of  the  Constitution  would  be  vanquished  by 
their  own  victory, 

I  added  that  by  stopping  much  short  of  what  I  propose,  confining 
ourselves  to  a  pacific  protest,  we  should  have  no  less  right  on  our 
side,  but  might  more  easily  present  the  appearance  of  a  faction. 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  13th,  the  action  in  the 
Legislative  palace  appeared  to  have  gained  the  opinion  of  those  who 
were  still  present  ;  but  it  was  nothing  more  than  personal  opinion  ; 
there  was  no  deliberation  ;  wearied  out,  the  Committee  dispersed, 
and  nothing  was  decided  on  by  the  meeting,  but  the  declaration 
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which  wus  sent  to  the  journals  at  one  o’clock,  and  published  in  the 
Democratic  papers  of  the  13th. 

IV. 

WHAT  WAS  DONE. - AFFAIR  OF  THE  CONSERVATORY. 

In  the  morning  the  intelligence  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  usual 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Mountain,  and  another  conference  to  take 
place.  Between  1  and  2  o’clock  they  departed  to  the  Conservatory 
without  having  decided  on  anything  further.  A  manifestation  was 
gathering,  it  was  numerous  and  pacific,  the  people  thought  that 
it  belonged  especially  to  the  Representatives  and  the  National 
Guards  to  make  the  protest.  The  Representatives  met  in  the  Rue  du 
Hasard,  and  those  who  like  myself  arrived  there  just  as  they  were 
about  to  leave,  departed  spontaneously  with  but  one  opinion  under 
the  influence  of  what  we  had  heard.  At  the  Palais  National  we 
heard  people  crying  out  that  a  charge  had  been  made,  that 
unarmed  citizens  had  been  killed  on  the  Boulevards.  To  regain 
the  Conservatory,  where  we  were  told  the  5th  and  6th  legions  were 
assembled  without  arms,  to  place  ourselves  at  their  head  and  to 
march  to  the  cry  of  “  Vive  la  Constitution,”  “  Vive  la  Republique 
Romaine  !”  this  was  the  sole  idea  which  possessed  us  all,  in  common, 
when  we  began  our  march  for  the  5th  arrondissement. 

As  to  the  Parisian  artillerists,  who  were  taken  in  going  to  the 
Palais  National,  they  were  armed  with  their  carbines,  for  this  good 
reason,  that  they  had  been  under  regular  command  :  their  comrades 
going  directly  for  the  manifestation,  were  in  uniform,  but  I  am 
certain  without  arms.  For  myself  I  was  consulted  by  a  note  in  the 
morning  between  8  and  9  o’clock,  whether  it  was  best  to  appear 
with  arms.  I  replied  “  No  arms  !  For  God’s  sake  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  no  arms.  We  want  a  manifestation,  imposing  and  peaceful; 
arms  would  spoil  everything.” 

This  sentiment  was  constantly  expressed  among  us.  Rattier  and 
Boichot,  two  noble  souls,  a  prey  to  many  calumnies  and  animosities 
on  account  of  their  election  by  a  large  Democratic  majority,  gpoke 
of  it  a  dozen  times  in  the  passage  from  the  Palais  National  to  the  Con¬ 
servatory.  Each  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  did  not  cease  to  hush  the 
cries  of  Vive  la  Montague  through  the  whole  line,  with  which  we  were 
warmly  cheered,  and  to  put  in  their  place  Vive  la  Constitution  !  Vive 
la  Republique  Romaine  !  We  often  repeated  that  our  duty  for  this 
day  was  marked  out,  that  there  was  no  question  about  it,  that  we 
must  avoid  all  appeal  to  arms,  place  ourselves  at  the  head  of  the 
manifestation,  and  there  receive,  if  there  were  a  rencontre,  the  points 
of  the  bayonets  on  our  breasts. 
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It  is  certain  that  this  would  have  been  done  if  we  had  found,  as 
we  expected,  the  men  of  the  legions  at  the  Conservatory. 

The  crowd  entered  with  us  in  the  court-yard  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  Often,  without  succeeding,  the  Representatives  attempted  to 
come  together.  The  common  opinion  was,  that  the  National  Guards 
would  not  delay  their  arrival.  Every  body  was  persuaded  that  a 
rendezvous  was  agreed  on  at  this  point.  A  hall  was  demanded  of 
M.  Pouillet.  I  do  not  know  why  he  has  been  turned  out  of  his 
office.  He  had  no  force  at  his  command  but  his  son,  a  lad  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  old.  He  received  us  civilly,  without  making  any 
unnecessary  disturbance,  and  repeatedly  besought  of  us,  both  on 
account  of  his  collections,  and  of  our  safety,  to  go  elsewhere. 

I  proposed  that  messengers  should  he  sent  to  find  out  what  was 
going  on,  and  if  possible  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  National 
Guard.  This  was  the  only  thing  which  was  done,  because  we  were 
prompted  by  good  intentions.  I  heard  some  persons  that  I  did  not 
know  demanding  a  proclamation.  We  had  not  pen  or  paper,  and 
we  were  constantly  dispersed  throughout  the  courts,  the  peristyles, 
or  the  hall  which  runs  through  the  garden.  I  did  not  see  the  pro¬ 
clamation  which  was  said  to  have  been  seized,  and  I  affirm,  because 
I  was  always  at  his  side,  or  in  his  neighbourhood,  that  Ledru  Rollin 
did  not  see  it  any  more  than  myself. 

The  Austrian  and  Cossack  journals  of  Paris  have  given  details 
which  do  honour  to  their  imagination.  A  Convention — deliberations 
— decrees — a  Provisional  Government — an  incendiary  proclamation 
signed  by  the  Representatives  present,  and  printed  during  our  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  Conservatory  :  then  a  panic — pale  faces — frozen  tongues 
— a  flight  full  of  disorder  and  fear. 

This  is  all  false. 

I  declare  of  my  own  accord,  many  things  which  I  might  conceal, 
which  cannot  be  legally  proved  against  me,  because  they  had  no  wit¬ 
nesses  but  the  Representatives  of  cur  meeting,  which  are  now  stated 
only  because  I  write  to  explain  my  conduct  to  my  friends,  and 
which  would  be  sufficient  a  dozen  times  to  condemn  me  before 
political  judges.  I  speak  with  truth;  that  gives  me  right  to 
be  believed. 

The  moments  flowed  on.  Nothing  was  done. 

There  were  talks  between  two,  three  and  six,  in  the  walks  and 
avenues — but  not  a  deliberation,  not  a  resolution  taken  in  common. 
A  few  persons  cried  “  To  Arms,”  demanded  cartridges  and  the 
order  to  erect  barricades ;  but  they  were  constantly  going  to  ask 
the  news  of  those  who  came  in, — they  waited,  and  the  National 
Guards  of  the  manifestation  did  not  come.  During  the  25  minutes 
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before  the  invasion  of  the  troops,  it  was  almost  the  scene  of  “  My 
Sister  Anne.” 

Still  I  soon  perceived  that  we  were  about  to  be  surrounded,  taken, 
and  held  as  insurgents,  as  in  the  very  act  of  insurrection,  and  treated 
accordingly.  I  often  advised  to  go  and  seek  the  manifestation  on 
the  Boulevards,  or  the  National  Guard  at  the  Sixth  Arrondissement. 
Everything  went  on  without  order,  on  account  of  the  number  and 
the  continual  movement,  but  without  anxiety.  There  was  no  air  of 
triumph  to  be  seen,  but  I  saw  no  sign  of  fright,  of  panic,  nor  even 
of  discouragement  on  any  countenance — at  least  in  my  immediate 
vicinity.  I  refer  to  the  testimony  of  M.  Pouillet ;  he  was  perfectly 
calm  himself,  and  he  will  tell  if  we  were  less  so. 

Such  as  those  I  was  talking  with  came  round  to  my  opinions,  and 
we  were  about  to  leave,  when  we  heard  shots  on  the  side  of  the  gate 
towards  the  Faubourg  St.  Martin.  Ledru,  Guinard,  myself  and 
some  others,  at  once  hastened  in  that  direction.  The  troops  were 
there  almost  as  soon  as  we  were,  facing  the  gate,  and  the  artillerists 
were  crying  Vive  la  Constitution  ! 

We  met  the  first  rank  ol  the  soldiers  of  the  62d  ;  they  formed  in 
column,  and  crowded  back  on  the  left.  We  slowly  yielded  to  the 
pressure,  and  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  great  hall  of  the  basement 
at  the  east  end  of  the  garden  :  there  we  stopped,  and  four  or  five 
sections  entered  with  us,  filling  the  northern  half  of  the  hall. 

As  soon  as  the  troops  entered  we  considered  ourselves  prisoners. 
I  did  not  understand  in  the  incident  of  the  tumult,  the  manoeuvre 
ordered  to  the  troops. — Scarce  fifty  or  sixty  of  us  in  all  remained 
in  the  hall,  Representatives,  soldiers  and  citizens.  Although  in  the 
first  rank,  immovable,  or  perfectly  calm,  I  did  not  hear  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  officers. 

Suddenly  the  first  section  retires  two  steps,  charges  bayonet,  and 
part  of  the  section  who  had  without  doubt  not  heard  well  the  com¬ 
mand  makes  the  motion  of  “  Ready”  and  aims  at  us.  1  thought 
that  we  should  be  shot  upon  the  spot.  Still  I  could  not  understand 
the  motive,  the  thing  not  having  been  done  when  they  first  entered 
the  outer  court-yard.  Some  of  my  neighbours  in  front  stooped  and 
I  stooped  with  them.  In  a  second  I  rose,  and,  crossing  my  arms,  faced 
the  muzzle  of  the  guns.  Those  behind  also  generally  stood  well.  At 
the  movement  some  young  men  sprang  through  the  window  glass 
upon  the  soil  of  the  garden  which  is  on  the  same  level  as  that  inside. 
One  of  them,  who  was  beside  me,  and  who  was  hall  out  of  the 
window,  was  pricked  by  a  bayonet,  which  could  not  have  done  more 
than  scratch  him,  us  a  table  kept  the  weapon  at  a  distance.  Only 
two  or  three  soldiers  exhibited  any  great  zeal.  I  besought  them  by 
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gestures  to  raise  their  muskets.  Then  I  understood  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  cause  us  to  evacuate  the  hall  where  we  had  been  driven 
back.  We  accordingly  returned  peaceably  through  the  court-yard 
in  front  to  the  gate  from  which  we  had  just  been  driven. 

The  sections  of  the  62nd  went  there  with  us  on  our  right,  and  to 
my  very  great  surprise  left  without  their  officers  saying  any¬ 
thing  to  us. 

The  manoeuvre  thus  far  had  dispersed  a  large  number  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  nearly  all  the  People,  and  a  great  part  of  the  artillery. 
The  gate  was  shut  upon  us. — Without,  in  the  street,  there  was  part 
of  a  company  of  National  Guards,  having  at  its  head  a  citizen  on 
whose  calm  and  kindly  face  some  fifty-five  years  were  marked,  who 
said  to  us  politely  that  we  were  prisoners  and  could  not  go  out. 

“  Here  we  are  prisoners  for  good  and  all,”  I  said  to  Ledru. 

“  Let’s  wait,  and  meanwhile  talk ;  there’s  nothing  better  to  do.” 

“  Do  you  understand  how  they  have  let  almost  everybody  out, 
leaving  us  alone  masters  of  the  building  V 

“I  can’t  comprehend  it.  We  have  heard  some  musket  shots 
outside,  perhaps  they  have  had  the  notion  of  an  attack  from  without.” 

Some  one  said  to  us  that  the  escape  of  the  artillery  and  the  men 
of  the  people  had  been  favoured.  The  artillery  present  wished  to 
remain  with  us.  We  entreated  them  warmly  to  seize  the  moment 
and  not  to  wait  uselessly  for  an  order  of  arrest.  “  Go,  Go,”  we  said 
to  them,  “  we  will  stay  and  answer.” 

We  were  thus  prisoners,  but  prisoners  very  poorly  guarded.  If 
it  is  a  shame  that  we  did  not  benevolently  wait  for  the  agents  of  the 
Police,  I  must  take  the  blame  upon  myself. 

“  In  fact,”  I  said  to  Ledru,  “  the  house  has  other  exits  and  we 
are  masters  of  it.  Why  should  we  not  go  out  ?  Let’s  go  and 
examine  in  the  garden.” 

As  we  were  going  thither  some  one,  of  the  establishment  without 
doubt,  told  us  that  “  some  others”  (probably  those  who  had  jumped 
out  of  the  window  five  or  six  minutes  before,  during  the  invasion  of 
the  troops)  “  had  just  gone  out  by  the  garden  ;  go  to  the  left,  the 
corner  at  the  left,”  was  repeated  to  us. 

The  door  was  open  and  we  went  out. 

We  had  hardly  gone  sixty  yards  when  we  were  recognised  at 
every  step  and  saluted  by  vivats,  which  just  then  were  untimely. 
Three  times  I  was  obliged  to  disperse  a  cortege,  which  would  have 
compromised  us,  but  which  constantly  reassembled,  and  twice  we 
were  obliged  to  change  our  direction  or  to  retrace  our  steps  in  order 
not  to  fall  among  lines  of  troops. 

“  We  must  get  into  the  houses,”  said  Ledru  to  me. — “  In  five 
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minutes  our  peregrinations  will  end  in  some  patrol,  and  beside  our 
arrest  might  provoke  a  useless  conflict.” 

The  unknown  friends  who  were  marching  with  us,  at  once  under¬ 
standing  what  we  were  considering— the  tranquillity  of  our  walk, 
and  of  our  features  having  till  then  deceived  every  one  as  to  our 
situation — came  to  our  aid.  While  they  were  talking  with  Ledru 
before  a  door,  the  entrance  of  which,  as  I  have  since  heard,  was 
refused  to  us,  a  boy  of  15  or  16,  in  a  blouse,  taking  my  hand,  and 
fixing  on  me  two  great  eyes  shining  with  devotion  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  said  :  “  Have  you  confidence  in  me  ?  Follow  me.  Come.” 

He  took  me  into  an  alley  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  said,  “  Here  is 
my  blouse  and  my  old  gray  hat ;  quick,  put  them  on,  and  you  will 
pass  everywhere.”  The  idea  of  disguise  was  repugnant  to  me, 
I  expressed  it  to  him.  “Well,  well,  come  up  stairs,”  said  he,  “  in 
this  quarter  there  are  only  friends.”  And  in  truth  in  that  house 
whose  honors  he  so  effectually  did  for  me,  and  which  I  thought  was 
his  home,  the  first  door  we  came  to  opened  to  receive  us. 

The  shelter  afforded  was  of  the  simplest,  but  the  sincerity,  the 
strength  of  feeling,  the  anxious  solicitude  of  which  I  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  among  those  noble  people,  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  heart. 
Nothing  could  tranquillize  them.  They  sought  out  and  prepared 
concealments  on  every  side  and  tortured  their  minds  with  inventions. 

Meanwhile  at  the  first  minute  my  young  aid-de-camp  had  set  off 
with  a  billet  in  which  I  reassured  my  wife  on  my  account.  He 
went  from  the  Temple  to  the  Rue  de  Beaune  and  back  with  incon¬ 
ceivable  rapidity.  While  I  sent  him  anew  for  news  as  to  the  state 
of  things  and  shared  the  soup  of  my  hosts,  my  friends,  with  whom 
I  had  put  myself  in  communication,  prevented  me  from  going  to 
the  Assembly.  According  to  the  information  we  received  I  should 
but  fall  there  on  a  decree  of  accusation  voted,  or  ready  to  be  voted, 
and  should  only  cause  my  own  arrest.  I  was  assured  that  Ledru 
and  some  others  had  left.  I  learned  also  the  invasion  of  the  Demo- 
cratie  Pacifique,  the  sack  of  our  printing  office,  the  breaking  of 
forms  and  chases,  the  scattering  of  type,  and  the  amiable  visit  made 
to  my  lodgings  by  madmen  without  orders,  who,  while  they  went 
through  the  rooms  shouted  to  my  wife  and  mother-in-law,  “  We  are 
looking  for  a  man  and  we  shall  have  him  either  whole  or  in  frag¬ 
ments.”  An  officer  of  the  army  vainly  attempted  to  calm  these 
visitors.* 


*  These  honest  defenders  of  property  and  the  family  had  no  orders  or  authority  what¬ 
ever.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  cover  their  doings  by  orders  antedated.  They 
certainly  showed  the  true  moderate  zeal,  and  nothing  but  zeal.  That  is  what  might  be 
called  the  passion  for  order  and  legality. 
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Such  was  the  whole  part  I  took  in  the  affair  of  the  13th;  such 
was  my  conduct ;  I  have  kept  back  nothing.  Once  more,  what  I 
proposed  during  these  two  days  can  he  legally  established  only  by 
my  evidence.  I  do  not  like  silence  and  concealment.  On  the  11th, 
several  times  while  I  was  reading  and  supporting  my  proposition  in 
the  fourteenth  bureau,  some  of  my  colleagues  said:  “  Do  not  speak 
so  loud,  do  not  let  us  discuss  that  here ;  at  the  two  doors  at  the  end 
of  the  hall  is  certainly  some  one  who  will  hear  us.”  “  What  is 
that  to  me  ?”  I  answered,  “  I  do  not  hide  my  proposition  ;  let  it  be 
adopted,  and  I  will  carry  it  to  the  tribune  as  soon  as  the  interpel¬ 
lations  are  over.”  I  retain  the  same  sentiment.  When  duty  dic¬ 
tates  an  order  to  my  conscience,  I  obey  without  replying.  “  Do 
what  thou  shouldst,  say  what  thou  dost,  happen  what  may,”  is  my 
motto.  I  know  no  other  method  in  grave  and  pressing  circum¬ 
stances.  I  recant  nothing  that  I  have  done.  I  regret  but  one  thing, 
and  that  is,  that  what  I  proposed  wras  not  adopted.  But  what 
matter  ?  Can  the  great  cause  of  the  people  and  of  humanity  lose 
anything  from  the  little  accidents  of  the  struggle  ?  The  blast  of 
wind  does  not  hinder  the  globe  from  revolving.  Courage,  brothers  ! 
Humanity  marches  toward  horizons  radiant  with  liberty,  with 
glory,  happiness,  and  fraternity.  Nothing  will  arrest  that  career. 
Our  defeats  of  the  day,  what  are  they  but  illusion,  dizziness — 
snares  and  occasions  of  ruin  to  the  enemies  of  the  holy  cause  ?  God 
is  with  us.  We  bear  the  banner  of  the  Future  ! 

V. 

CONCLUSION'. 

Let  us  sum  up  : 

I  voted  for  the  Constitution  of  the  French  Republic  and  in  so 
doing  believed  that  I  had  assumed  the  imperative  obligation  to  defend 
it. 

It  has  been  outrageously  violated,  and  violated  to  deliver  the 
Revolution  to  aristocrats  and  despots.  It  has  been  violated;  about  this 
there  can  be  no  interpretations,  no  obscurities,  no  circumlocutions. 

When  the  sun  burns  in  the  sky  all  creation  feels  its  presence. 
Those  who  say  that  the  Constitution  has  not  been  violated  deny  the 
existence  of  the  sun.  They  are  free  to  do  this,  but  the  sun  is  not 
the  less  there. 

Now  the  legislative  majority  has  said  that  the  Constitution  has  not 
been  violated. 

In  presence  of  a  Government  and  of  a  majority  combined  against 
the  Constitution,  against  the  law,  against  the  right,  against  the 
holy  cause  of  the  liberty  of  nations,  insurrection  was  sovereignly 
legitimate. 
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The  law  authorized  it.  The  Constitution  called  it  to  its  aid. 
Only  humanity,  the  policy  and  the  habits  of  a  democracy  which 
from  day  to  day  feels  itself  more  Christian  opposed  it. 

Nevertheless  the  defenders  of  the  Constitution,  the  faithful  Re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  People,  of  eternal  right,  of  the  universal  demo¬ 
cracy  would  have  been  conscious  that  they  were  poltroons  if  in 
presence  of  such  an  act  they  had  confined  themselves  to  words. 

An  act  was  necessary.  This  act  in  my  opinion  must  be  a  pacific 
manifestation,  constitutional  and  legal  in  its  character  against  the 
violators  of  the  Constitution,  of  the  law,  of  right,  against  the  real 
promoters  of  trouble  in  the  State,  against  both  usurpers  and  rebels. 
Such  an  insurrection  must  take  place  in  one  way  or  another. 

To  this  there  is  but  one  response  and  that  a  foolish  one  ;  that  is  : 
“But,  the  majority?” 

The  majority  is,  then,  sovereign  and  absolute  in  its  right  ?  So 
be  it.  If  the  majority  of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  elected  regularly 
by  the  mass  of  the  labouring  classes  in  city  and  county,  and  not  by 
the  telegraph  and  other  “  honest  ”  means,  should  in  its  avenging 
anger  decree  the  general  expulsion  of  the  nobles,  of  the  great  pro¬ 
prietors,  of  stockjobbers  and  speculators  ;  the  return  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  labourers,  of  all  private  fortunes  beyond  the  figure  of  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou  sand  francs  capital ;  the  confiscation 
of  the  great  factories  and  workshops  to  the  profit  of  the  state  and  of 
the  workmen,  etc.  ;  would  those  who  now  sustain  the  omnipotence 
of  majorities,  the  sacred  legitimacy  of  their  votes,  would  they 
still  be  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  ?  The  word  of  a  majority  is 
not  then  th e  final  reason  of  all  right,  as  we  are  so  zealously  told. 

You  were  representatives  by  the  Constitution,  were  you  not? 
The  contract  which  gave  you  your  authority  being  violated  by  all, 
you  were  no  longer  representatives.  Where  have  you  a  private 
authority,  when  you  have  destroyed  the  authority  of  all  ? 

I  know  well  that  this  question  troubles  these  gentlemen.  I  once 
saw  M.  Barrot  vote  against  the  state  of  si ege.  at  the  thirty  sixth  hour 
of  the  cannonade  of  June ,  at  the  very  moment  when  Bastide,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  had  said  to  us  from  the  tribune  :  “  You  have 
not  one  minute  to  lose.  In  an  hour  the  insurgents  may  he  masters 
of  the  Hotel-de-Ville.”  Well ;  when  the  events  of  the  Thirteenth 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  people  seek  no  combat,  the  former 
defender  of  legality  casts  the  state  of  siege  upon  Paris  in  order  to 
smother  this  simple  question  :  “  Where  is,  to-day,  your  authority  ?” 
This  is  a  grave  matter  then,  this  simple  question. 

Reactionist !  You  accuse  me,  for  twenty  years  the  servant  of 
truth,  of  peace,  of  right,  you  accuse  me  of  conspiracy,  of  complot, 
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of  attack  on  public  order.  So  be  it  then;  and  you  will  condemn 
me.  But  I  say  to  you  :  My  conscience,  in  accord,  with  the  secret 
testimony  of  yours,  condemns  you  in  your  ministerial  chairs  and  re¬ 
presentative  benches.  And  the  conscience  of  the  People  condemns 
you  also  ;  and  the  conscience  of  your  own  adherents  condemns  you, 
for  every  one  of  them  confesses  and  repeats  :  “  It  is  nevertheless  a 
fact  that  the  Constitution  has  been  violated.”  And  history,  if  she 
deign  to  devote  to  your  ephemeral  domination  a  corner  of  her  memory, 
will  ratify  this  condemnation  of  the  public  conscience,  and  will  see 
in  you  only  blind  men,  imbeciles  and  traitors. 

Moreover,  their  lying  narrations,  their  grotesque  bulletins,  the 
factious  rage,  the  assaults  and  the  sarcasms  which  they  scatter,  as  if 
from  overflowing  hands,  since  their  victory  of  Force  over  unresist¬ 
ing  Right,  prove  how  much  it  embarrasses  them.  In  fact  to  be  obliged 
to  involve  Right  and  the  Constitution  when  they  have  trampled  them 
under  foot,  to  be  constrained  to  wear  the  mantle  of  hypocrisy,  after 
such  gaps  have  been  torn  therein  that  all  the  world  can  see  through, 
must  be  painful  even  to  those  used  to  it. 

Here  is  my  reply  to  their  fury  and  their  insults  ;  it  is'  short,  but 
let  them  seek  to  escape  it  : 

Either  our  descent  into  the  street  was  a  Pacific  Manifestation 
or  it  teas  not :  if  it  was  pacific,  Cease  your  jury. 

If  it  was  an  Insurrection, Cease  your  insults,  for  never  before  in 
our  times  have  political  chiefs,  legislators,  been  seen  to  descend 
publicly  into  the  street  before  the  victory  to  give,  themselves, 
THE  SIGNAL  OF  THE  COMBAT. 

As  for  myself  when  I  went,  wearing  my  scarf,  to  take  that  place 
at  the  head  of  a  manifestation  where  my  duty  as  a  representative 
chosen  by  the  City  of  Paris,  most  imperatively  called  me,  I  knew  that 
we  would  be  treated  as  factious  men  by  the  Government  and  the 
majority.  For  them  the  violated  Constitution,  the  will  of  a  Sove¬ 
reign  Assembly  scorned,  flagrant  usurpation,  all  are  nothing.  But 
to  defend  the  Constitution  by  a  peaceful  protestation  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  of  faithful  Representatives,  that  is  frightful  and 
criminal. 

It  is  not  the  less  true,  I  repeat,  that  an  Executive  Government, 
and  a  majority,  both  violators  of  the  Constitution  from  which  they 
derive  their  authority,  are  nothing  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
people  possessing  an  usurped  and  tyrannical  power  :  and  if  all  those 
who  wish  that  the  Constitution  should  be  respected,  and  like  us, 
regard  it  as  violated,  had  done  their  duty  on  the  13th  as  we  did, 
that  small  fraction  of  the  People  in  revolt  against  the  Constitution, 
would  have  returned  to  their  allegiance  on  the  14th,  or  else  would 
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have  been  deposed  in  fact,  as  in  right  they  were  already  on  the  12th, 
and  as  in  right  they  still  are. 

It  is  true  beside  that  all  these  Reactionists  say  to-day  in  their 
consciences — that  is,  those  of  them  who  calmly  reflect :  “  These 
men  whom  we  persecute  are  on  the  ground  of  the  Constitution  and 
we  are  not.  Right  is  with  them  though  Might  is  with  us.  They 
have  honesty  and  heart,  and  we  lack  one  at  least,  if  not  the  other. 
And  at  any  rate,  had  they  desired  war,  one  of  us  has  said  :  ‘  The 
true  author  of  a  war  is  not  he  who  declares  it,  hut  he  who  renders 
it  necessary.’  ” 

Friends,  you  know  my  conduct  and  its  motives. 

For  twenty  years  you  have  seen  me  combating  the  spirit  of  dis¬ 
order  and  of  subversion,  preaching  liberty,  order,  peace,  association, 
the  union  of  individuals,  families,  classes  and  nations,  and  what  is 
still  better,  teaching  the  sure  ways  and  means  thereof. 

You  know  that  I  have  but  one  ambition.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a 
great  one  5  it  is  the  inauguration  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  by 
the  foundation  of  a  happy  community. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  a  Phalansterian,  I  am  a  man, 
I  am  a  member  of  the  European  Democracy,  a  French  citizen,  and 
a  Representative  of  the  People-  And  without  losing  sight  for  an 
instant  of  our  highest  aim  which  we  shall  attain  together,  I  have 
a  duty  to  do  as  Representative,  as  citizen,  as  Democrat. 

I  have  done,  I  shall  continue  to  do  it. 

I  was  one  of  the  sixteen  who  drew  up  the  Constitution.  Of 
them  all  I  have  been  alone  in  its  defence.  The  others  have  either 
violated  it,  or  suffered  it  to  be  violated.  I  regarded  it  as  an  earnest 
thing.  Defective  as  it  was,  it  was  still  the  lock  of  safety  for  society, 
the  palladium  of  material  and  moral  order  and  the  condition  of 
peaceful  progress.  It  must  be  defended.  My  colleague  Dupin,  who 
was  also  on  the  Constitutional  Committee,  is  the  type  of  a  class, 
which  makes  constitutions,  lets  them  be  unmade,  accepts  and 
swears  to  all  that  are  brought  forward,  and  makes  them  over  again 
as  they  are  called  for.  The  majority  has  chosen  him  for  its  president. 
It  has  done  well.  Of  such  are  honourable  men,  great  citizens.  As 
for  us,  we  are  anarchists,  men  of  blood,  fools,  ambitious,  unfeeling 
men,  abominable  criminals.  We  seek  to  destroy  society;  that  is  the 
established  way  of  expressing  it. 

Friends,  you  have  never  heard  from  my  lips  the  language  of  pride  ; 
and  now  suffer  me,  in  face  of  their  insults,  to  repeat  to  you  aloud  what 
my  conscience  says  to  me  :  I  have  deserved  well  of  the  good  cause. 

That  holy  cause  will  soon  triumph.  I  have  never  felt  a  more 
luminous  faith,  a  certitude  calmer,  clearer,  fuller.  The  universal 
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deliverance  of  the  People  approaches.  The  victors  of  the  hour 
have  feet  of  clay.  They  are  ignorant,  cowards,  egotists  rather 
than  thoroughly  wicked  men.  The  day  of  Right  will  arrive,  and 
that  of  conciliation  will  follow  it ;  of  this  we  Phalansterians  can 
assure  each  other.  The  less  blind,  while  they  calumniate  us,  feel 
already  that  they  must  adopt  and  realize  our  ideas,  or  else  they 
must  perish.  We  have  gained  ground  even  since  the  Thirteenth 
of  June.  They  think  they  are  taking  from  us  our  ideas  ;  it  is  our 
ideas  that  take  them.  They  are  the  only  active  and  lasting  forces. 
Let  our  adversaries  use  them;  we  can  wish  them  nothing  more  salutary. 

Whatever  men  may  attempt  the  Old  World,  the  world  of  brute 
force,  is  in  its  last  agony.  Let  those  of  the  Democratic  party  who 
still  count  upon  it  comprehend  the  lesson  given  by  the  people.  The 
People  of  Paris  demonstrated,  on  the  13th,  that  they  had  finally  re¬ 
nounced  powder  and  lead.  To-morrow  they  will  understand  that 
ideas  are  the  irresistible  artillery  of  the  modern  wrnrld.  The  day  after, 
the  walls  of  Jericho  will  fall  before  their  all-powerful  Word,  and  the 
Jerusalems  of  the  Promised  Land  will  be  conquered.  Thus  let  it 
be!  1  hus  it  will  be.  Live  the  Universal,  Democratic,  and  Social 
Republic !  V.  CONSIDERANT. 

Constitutional  Representative  of  the  People. 

Robespierre  s  Star  Ascending. — It  is  perhaps  the  very  nature  of 
“  things  human  ’  that  there  shall  always  be  an  order  of  historic  men 
whose  merits  or  demerits  cannot  be  discussed  and  settled  with  calmness 
and  impartiality.  They  are  chiefly  men  who  have  identified  themselves 
with  ideas  and  doctrines — men  who  have  made  themselves  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  aggressive  thoughts  and  revolutionary  principles. 

To  expect  justice  from  exasperated  enemies  is  vain.  Centuries  must 
pass  away  ere  justice  can  be  done.  .  .  .  Socrates  repre- 

sente d  free  thought;  Mahommed  unity  of  the  Divine  nature  ;  Luther 
spuitual  independence ;  Cromwell  anti-royalism;  Robespierre  sovereign¬ 
ity  of  the  people.  It  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  fortune  of 
such  men  to  be  vilified  on  the  one  hand,  and  adored  on  the  other. 
But  such  men  can  afford  to  wait.  .  .  .  Luther’s  name  is 

not  more  closely  associated  with  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
than  Robespierre’s  with  extreme  ideas  of  the  Revolution.  Hispartizans 
in  France  are  more  numerous  than  ever ;  even  in  England  and  Germany 
the  advocates  of  his  doctrines  are  more  powerful  than  is  generally 
supposed.  It  would  make  a  curious  paragraph  to  collect  a  list  of 
titles  given  by  those  who  have  written  on  him  from  Montjore  to  Mr. 
Lewes.  From  jf  sanguinary  fiend”  to  “  godlike  hero,”  the  epithets  run 
through  the  entire  vocabulary  of  abuse  and  adulation. 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  of  Robespierre’s  revolutionary 
career,  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  purity  of  his  life  and  character. 
—Athenceum,  No.  1,115—“  Review  of  Lewes’s  Life  of  Robespierre.” 


(  177  ) 

THE  PEACE  CONGRESS,  AND  DEMOCRATIC  PROGRESS. 

In  this  article  we  think  it  necessary  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
late  Peace  Congress  at  Paris.  Having  read  the  short  sketches  of  its 
proceedings,  which  appeared  in  the  English  papers,  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  members,  of  this,  self  styled  Peace  Congress,  have 
evaded  the  principal  and  most  essential  ingredients  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  their  professed  object.  They  seem  to  have  entirely  overlooked 
the  operating  causes  which  have,  of  late,  led  to  so  much  bloodshed,  and 
which  will  continue  to  produce  similar  results  until  these  causes  are 
removed.  Their  time  seems  to  have  been  occupied  in  mutual  laudation, 
and  listening  to  compliments  from  the  Parisian  betrayers  of  European 
freedom,  who  well  knew  that  it  was  all  a  solemn  farce.  In  the  published 
debates  attributed  to  them,  they  appearto  have  looked  at  the  question  only 
in  relation  to  the  rupture  between  kings  or  cabinets,  leaving  untouched 
the  question  of  the  social  and  political  thraldom  of  the  people.  It  may 
do  very  well  for  M.  Jules  Avigdon,  the  banker  of  Nice,  or  Mr.  Samuel 
Gurney  of  Lombard  Street,  and  such  like  millionaires,  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves  with  philanthropic  speeches  and  letters,  but  such  will  not  bring 
us  a  whit  nigher  the  much  desired  goal.  There  may  have  been  a  large 
amount  of  good  feeling  among  the  parties  who  composed  the  Congress. 
There  may  have  been  some  well-intentioned  personages  then  and  there 
assembled,  who  fancied  that  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  belligerent 
powers  might  be  soothed  by  a  few  honied  words,  and  the  wealthy  traders 
of  such  states  thereby  be  delivered  from  the  danger  and  expense  of  war. 
To  our  thinking  they  need  not  be  so  very  solicitous  in  this  particular 
matter,  as  that  species  of  war,  which  they  so  much  deprecate,  is  even 
now,  fast  hastening  to  a  close,  by  reason  of  the  inability  of  the  various 
governments  to  indulge  in  such  costly  amusements  ;  and  the  national 
taxation,  strung  to  its  highest  pitch,  is  barely  sufficient  to  supply  troops  to 
keep  down  domestic  discontent.  'How  beautifully  simple  some  of  these 
worthy  men’s  speeches  appear !  They  take  it  for  granted  that  if  the  various 
governments  of  Europe  consented  to  disband  their  armies,  universal 
peace  would  follow.  They  seem  to  forget  that  there  is  an  unceasing 
intestine  war  raging  at  this  moment  in  every  civilised,  community,  and 
that  under  the  appearance  of  peace,  the  rich  oppressor  and  the  poor 
oppressed  are  at  daggers  drawn.  Look  at  the  colliers  strike  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  and  the  stockingers  strikes  in  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Derby, 
and  Nottingham.  Look  at  the  rapidity  with  which  barracks  have  been 
raised  of  late  years  in  the  vicinity  of  the  manufacturing  towns  which 
are  in  a  continual  state  of  siege,  closely  guarded  by  large  bodies  of 
police  and  soldiery.  See  the  concentration  of  a  huge  war  establishment 
in  the  heart  of  England,  seated  like  a  spider  in  the  centre  of  its  web,  on 
the  diverging  lines  of  iron  road.  Ask  Sir  George  Grey  to  disband  a  portion 
of  the  army,  and  he  will  tell  yon  that  soldiers  are  necessary  to  preserve 
“  order  ”  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  or,  in  other  words,  to  keep  an 
ill  paid  and  discontented  populace  in  subjection  and  slavery.  This  is  the 
real  vocation  of  standing  armies,  and,  so  long,  as  the  masses  continue 
in  social  and  political  bondage,  they  will  form  an  indispensable 
appendage  to  every  European  Government. 
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In  the  face  of  these  undeniable  facts,  how  futile  the  proceedings  of 
this  congress  appear.  How  many  of  the  veritable  sons  of  labour 
graced  that  assemblage  by  their  presence  ?  Look  over  the  list.  You 
will  find  manufacturers,  lawyers,  parsons,  bankers,  adventuiers  and 
speculators  of  all  grades  and  names  who,  like  the  voluptuous  aristocracy 
of  Vienna  desire  peace  that  they  may  enjoy  themselves  in  safety — 
Where,  we  again  ask,  were  the  representatives  of  labour‘d  Labour  is 
peace.  Justice  to  labour  must  necessarily  be  the  foundation  of  a  true 
and  lasting  peace.  Were  none  of  the  sons  of  labour  even  invited? 
No !  Then  the  ingredients  of  veritable  peace  were  not  present,  and  the 
congress  therefore  was  a  mere  nonentity, 

If  we  understand  the  mission  of  the  Democratic  Review  aright,  it 
purposes  to  prepare  men’s  minds  for  the  establishment  of  the  ideal 
which  has  so  long  existed  in  the  minds  of  real  democratic  reformers. 
“  Peace  on  earth.  Good  will  towards  men.”  Not  that  empty  sound 
which  cries,  Peace  !  Peace  !  when  there  is  no  peace,  but  that  inward 
satisfaction  which  arises  from  a  knowledge  that  justice  is  fairly  dealt 
out  to  all.  Victorious  armies  may — 

“  Make  a  desert,  and  call  it  peace  ” 

So  also  may  the  “  Congress  ’’  persuade  themselves  that  “peace” 
simply  implies  the  absence  of  foreign  war,  and  that  it  merely  requires 
an  understanding  amongst  the  wealthy  to  establish  the  elysium  they  so 
much  desire.  But  they  will  be  assuredly  undeceived,  as,  the  war  of 
democracy  against  unjust  institutions  will  never  cease  but  with  their 
total  annihilation.  The  landed,  and  monied  aristocracy  may  “  lay 
the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls  ’’  that  the  manoeuvres  of  diplomacy 
will  afford  them  peace,  in  their  time,  but  they  will  find  that  the  Temple 
of  Peace,  to  be  permanent,  must  be  founded  on  the  eternal  and 
inalienable  Rights  of  Man.  Let  us  then,  as  the  friends  of  veritable 
peace,  proceed  a  stage  further  in  our  labour  of  love. 

The  excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  the  English  population,  in  the 
large  towns,  in  1848,  when  compared  with  the  apathy  and  indifference 
which  they  display  in  1849,  ought  to  be  an  instructive  lesson  to  all 
sincere  democrats.  Last  year,  thousands  of  men  avowed  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  take  up  arms,  and  overthrow  by  force  the  evil  institutions  of  which 
they  complained.  They  saw  that  the  French  people  had  done  so,  and 
saw  no  reason  why  they  might  not  do  the  same,  but  the  French  people 
did  not  content  themselves  with  bare  hooting  and  shouting.  Therein 
lies  the  difference.  However,  a  number  of  earnest  men  were  led  astray 
by  this  apparent  determination,  and  are  now  paying  the  penalty  of  their 
credulity,  whilst  the  mob  brawlers  are  no  more  seen,  and  the  wives 
and  families  of  their  victims  are  doomed  to  suffer  the  horrors  of  star¬ 
vation,  or  submit  to  the  taunts  of  the  poor-law  “  dogs  in  office.’’  A 
fair  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  London  mob  cheered 
Williams  and  Sharp  into  Tothill  Fields’  Prison,  and  there  left  them  to 
perish  of  cold  and  hunger.  So  much  for  the  philosophy  of  mobs.  We  must 
not  close  our  eyes  to  these  undeniable  facts, and  grave  lessons.  They  prove 
to  us  that  mob  excitement  is  the  mere  ebullition  of  momentary  feeling 
very  little  superior  to  animal  instinct,  and  that,  for  impressions  to  be 
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lasting,  they  must  be  the  result  of  conviction  and  intelligence.  The 
present  state  of  trade  in  some  districts,  has  produced  that  state  of  tor¬ 
pidity  which  affects  an  over  fed  animal,  but  in  this  case  overworking 
has  also  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  Yet,  when  the  day  of  suffering 
again  arrives,  through  an  inevitably  glutted  market,  we  shall  again  behold 
thousands  of  perishing  operatives  emerging  again  into  daylight,  vowing 
devotion  to  democratic  principles,  and  demanding  leaders  to  head 
them  against  their  oppressors.  We  have  passed  through  this  ordeal 
repeatedly,  and  each  time  with  similar  results.  Agitation,  excitement, 
and  turmoil,  have  led  to  the  imprisonment  and  banishment  of  our  best 
and  ablest  friends,  whilst  the  brawlers  have  uniformly  deserted  them 
in  their  prisons,  and  left  them  and  their  families  to  perish.  We  must 
have  done  with  this.  These  mobs  are  not  composed  of  democrats. 
Mark  that  well,  and  store  it  up  in  your  memory.  They  prove  what 
they  are  by  their  subsequent  conduct,  and  the  most  favourable  light  in 
which  they  can  be  viewed,  is  that  they  do  not  understand  our  principles.^ 
Ignorance  of  the  real  enemy  of  their  welfare  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
the  working  class.  Thev  know  not  the  continuous  efforts  which  are 
necessary  in  order  to  remove  the  evil  institutions  of  society.  This  is 
the  great  obstacle  in  our  way,  and  to  remove  it  must  all  our 
energies  be  directed.  As  a  first  step  in  this  direction  we  pro¬ 
pose  the  establishment  of  Democratic  Tract  Societies,  to  disseminate 
our  views.  A  few  earnest  men  might  at  once  make  a  commencement, 
and  any  isolated  democrat  might  thus  become  a  useful  worker  in  the 
cause.  This  may  be  done  without  interfering  with  any  existing  organ¬ 
ization,  and  without  much  trouble.  To  make  a  beginning  is  the  main 
point.  Our  foregoing  remarks  show  that  we  do  not  attach  so  much  im¬ 
portance  to  mere  numbers.  Let  us  begin  by  acting  in  small  circles, 
and  extend  our  power  upon  certain  data,  and  calculate  our  future 
strength  upon  intelligence.  Not  the  intelligence  of  the  shams,  but  that 
sterling  information  which  flows  from  an  honest  desire  to  serve  our 
fellow  men.  Who  then  will  be  the  first  volunteers  in  “the  Democratic 
Propaganda  ?”  A  plain  and  simple  road  is  now  open  for  them.  How 
shall  they  begin?  We  propose  that  the  Editor  of  the  Democratic 
Review,  shall  act  as  secretary  pro  tem.,  as  a  starting  point,  and  all  the 
rest  will  follow  as  regularly  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  More  of  this 
hereafter. 

ONE  OF  “  THE  MEN  OF  TIIE  FUTURE.” 


“What  monopoly  inflicts  evils  of  such  magnitude  as  that  of  land  ? 
It  is  the  sole  barrier  to  national  prosperity.  The  people,  the  only 
creators  of  wealth,  possess  knowledge  ;  they  possess  industry  ;  and  if 
thev  possessed  land,  they  could  set  all  other  monopolies  at  defiance, 
they  would  then  be  enabled  to  employ  machinery  for  their  own  benefit 
and  the  world  would  behold  with  delight  and  astonishment  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  this  mighty  engine,  when  properly  directed.  Author  of 
the  “  Reproof  of  Brutus." 


(  180  ) 

OUR  INHERITANCE: 

LAND— COMMON  PROPERTY! 


LETTER  III. 

How  Mankind  have  '■‘given  up  ”  their  “  Right”  to  the  Land; — and 
how  it  was  legitimately  appropriated  by  individuals. 

Brother  Owners  of  the  Soil  ! 

50.  I  shall  only  give  in  this  Letter  two  of  the  “accounts”  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken.  I  shall  examine  and  analyse  them  my¬ 
self,  and  also  place  before  you  the  objections  which  Pa  let  has  given 
as  having  been  urged  against  their  probability  and  truthfulness.  The 
first  of  the  “  accounts  ”  runs  in  these  words  : — 

51.  “  One  tells  us  that  when  mankind  suffered  a  particular  person 
to  occupy  a  piece  of  ground,  they  by  tacit  consent,  relinquished  their 
Right  to  it  ;  and  as  the  piece  of  ground,  they  say,  belonged  to  man¬ 
kind  collectively,  and  mankind  thus  gave  up  their  right  to  the  first 
peaceable  occupier ,  it  thenceforward  became  his  property,  and  no 
one  afterwards  had  a  right  to  molest  him  ! !  ’’ 

52.  Fine  notions  truly  ! — so  very  generous — so  very  honest — and 
above  all  so  very  just!  The  high  tone  of  morality  and  honesty  per¬ 
vading  this  “  account”  of  oue  of  the  “  best  writers”  on  the  subject — 
the  great  moral  lesson  inculcated  in  each  sentence — is  so  very  excessive 
— so  very,  very  extraordinary  !  Of  a  verity  it  was  a  very  nice  doc¬ 
trine  to  send  forth  to  the  world,  for  although  it  might  in  some  way 
account  to  the  people  how  it  was  that  Land  was  held  by  such  a  very 
few  individuals,  and  in  such  a  great  number  of  acres,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  the  rest,  yet  -it  must  be  remembered  that,  like  a  two-edged 
sword,  it  cuts  two  ways,  telling  people  in  so  many  words  (although  un¬ 
intentionally  of  course)  that  any  space  of  ground,  or  any  house,  or 
anything  else,  which  anybody  thought  was  unoccupied  and  unappro¬ 
priated,  or  rather  that  thing  which  he  should  like  to  be  his  own,  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  enter  thereupon,  and  if  unopposed,  to  swear 
that  it  was  his, — for  the  real  owner  or  owners,  had  given  up,  relin¬ 
quished,  forfeited,  their  right  by  not  being  present  to  oppose  the  in¬ 
dividuals  entry  thereon  !  What  a  preposterous  idea! — what  a  mon¬ 
strous  doctrine !  Some  people,  and  some  landed  property,  would, 
methinks,  be  in  a  state  of  very  great  insecurity,  were  this  doctrine  acted 
upon  by  the  landless  millions  ! 

53.  Paley,  himself,  raises  the  following  objection  to  this  monstrous 
doctrine : — 

54.  “  The  objection  to  this  ‘  account,’  is  that  consent  can  never  be 
presumed  from  silence ,  where  the  persons  whose  consent  is  required, 
knows  nothing  about  the  matter ;  which  must  have  been  the  case  with 
(mind  !)  all  mankind ,  except  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  the 
appropriation  was  made  !  And  to  suppose  that  the  piece  of  ground 
belonged  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  they  had  a  just  power  of  con- 
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f erring  a  right  to  it  upon  whom  they  pleased,  is  to  suppose  the  question 
resolved,  and  a  partition  of  Land  to  have  already  taken  place  !  ’’ 

55.  This  objection  surely  is  decisive  enough — besides  it  goes  a  very 
long  way,  for  it  makes  all  men  proprietors  of  the  earth  at  one  time, 
and  thus  admits  the  universal  title  originally  !  But  still  the  “  objec¬ 
tion,”  or  the  reverend  divine  himself,  might  have  gone  a  step  further. 
He  might  have  reflected  that  all  then  living,  was  not  all  that  should 
live; — that  if  the  Land  was  then  necessary  for  all  mankind,  it  would  be 
as  equally  necessary  for  all  to  come  ; — that  as  mankind  held  it  jointly 
originally,  and  on  that  account  the  consent  of  all  then  living  was  essen¬ 
tially  requisite  before  a  single  appropriation  could  take  place,  that  the 
consent  to  such  appropriation  of  every  man  then  to  be  born,  was  as  ab¬ 
solutely  essential,  and  must  be  obtained,  before  the  individual  title  to  it 
could  have  the  least  semblance  of  validity !  If  the  reverend  divine  had 
thought  of  this,  or  proclaimed  it — if  he  had  reflected  upon  the  matter 
— the  affair  would  have  been  settled  at  once,  and  he  might  have  saved 
himself  the  trouble  into  the  bargain  of  giving  us  his  own  strong 
account  of  the  matter  with  which  he  afterwards  favours  us,  and  for  the 
making  way  for  which,  I  presume,  was  the  reason  that  he  gathered 
these  “  accounts”  and  then  placed  the  “objections”  after  them  to 
destroy  them!  The  man  who  could  see,  and  set  forth,  that  the  consent 
of  all  mankind  living  in  many  ages  back  was  necessary  to  render  a 
single  act  of  appropriation  a  valid  one,  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the 
consent  of  every  individual  to  be  born  was  as  indispensably  necessary  ! 
So  much,  then,  for  this  first  “  account.” 

56.  1  shall  now  pass  wholly  by  the  next  “account.”  It  is  that  of 
the  Labour  Argument  of  Locke,  which  requires  special  consideration 
in  a  separate  letter.  The  one  which  I  shall  now  quote  is  the  one  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  one  attributed  to  Locke.  It  stands  in  these 
words : — 

57.  “  Another,  and  in  my  opinion,  a  better  account  of  the  first  Right 
of  Ownership,  is  the  following  :  that,  as  God  has  provided  these  things 
for  the  use  of  all,  he  has  of  consequence  given  each  leave  to  take  what 
he  wanted :  by  virtue  thereof  of  this  leave,  a  man  may  appropriate 
what  he  stands  in  need  of  for  his  own  use,  without  asking,  or  waiting 
for,  the  consent  of  others,  in  like  manner  as,  when  an  entertain¬ 
ment  is  provided  for  the  freeholders  of  a  county,  each  freeholder  goes, 
and  eats  and  drinks  what  he  wants  and  choses,  without  having  or 
waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  other  guests.” 

58.  A  better  “account,”  forsooth!  In  what  respect?  Really  I 
cannot  perceive  it.  Dishonesty,  thievery,  and  injustice,  are  as  much 
its  characteristic  features  as  of  the  former  one.  God  has  provided  all 
things  for  the  use  of  man,  therefore  take  one  thing — the  earth — as  fast 
as  you  can,  if  you  are  able  !  The  products  of  the  earth  are  necessary 
for  your  subsistence — the  earth  itself  is  necessary  for  their  growth— 
therefore  take  possesssion  of  the  earth  itself  without  obtaining  any 
consent  to  your  act  of  appropriation  !  Do  not  trouble  yourself  to 
think  for  a  moment  that  the  earth  might,  with  or  without  consent,  be 
used — products  might  be  raised  thereupon,  and  that  such  products 
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might  be  appropriated  by  the  individual  to  his  own  use,  without  the 
least  necessity  for  the  self- appropriation  of  the  earth  itself!  No,  do 
not  think  about  it  at  all ;  hut  take  the  earth  by  all  means  ;  make  it 
your  own  property;  you  need  not  wait  till  consent  is  granted!  To  be 
honest  under  such  circumstances  would  indeed  be  very  foolish,  for 
everybody  should  be  for  himself  in  our  world  !  That  is  the  admirable 
doctrine  of  this  better  “  account ;  ”  but  I  fancy  seeing  it  generally 
acted  upon  !  Wliat  a  scene  of  confusion  would  ensue! — what  a  con¬ 
stant  state  of  pillaging  and  insecurity  !  The  notion  would  not  be  long 
confined  to  land  :  it  would,  and  with  as  much  justice,  be  extended  to 
everything  else.  It  would  be  very  easy  for  an  individual  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  stood  in  need  of  anything  which  he  might  appropriate, 
and  plenty  of  things  I  will  be  bound  he  would  presently  swear  that  he 
was  in  need  of — were  indispensable  for  him — and  which  he  could  not 
do  without !  Try  it  in  our  day,  and  see  the  effect!  Behold  the  wants 
— the  necessities — even  good  and  substantial  ones — which  would  spring 
up !  add  those  which  caprice  and  roguery  might  suggest  and  demand — 
let  each  act  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  4‘  account  ”  I  have  given,  and  see 
— see — what  will  follow — what  a  state  the  nation  would  quickly  be  in  ! 
And  yet  it  was,  and  has  been  deemed,  the  correct  doctrine  in  respect  to 
Land,  for  although  this  “  account  ”  does  not,  will  not ,  and  cannot, 
establish  an  Individual  Title,  vet  none  of  our  Aristocracy  hold 

TIIEIR  ESTATES  ON  A  BETTER  TITLE  THAN  THIS,  as  will  be  shown  in 

the  next  Part ! 

59.  But  what  a  ridiculous  idea  is  that  of  this  44  account  ”  when  we 
think  of  it  for  one  moment  as  being  seriously  advanced  to  show  that 
the  individual  title  has  been  acquired  legitimately  and  honestly ;  to 
show  also  in  what  it  consists ;  and,  in  fact,  to  give  an  individual  title 
sufficiently  valid  as  to  overthrow  the  universal  one  !  True,  God  gave 
to  mankind  “  every  green  herb  for  meat,”  and  gave  them  the  earth 
which  should  produce  everything  requisite  for  the  supplying  of  their 
wants ;  but  although  every  individual  might,  in  ages  now  long  past, 
have  been  justified  in  supplying  his  wants  from  the  productions  of  the 
earth,  yet  would  any  sane  man  suppose  and  believe  that  therefore — on 
accowd  of  this  necessity — he  had  a  right  to  claim  the  very  earth  which 
had  spontaneously  produced  these  products,  and  thus  given  to  him  that 
peculiar,  but,  perhaps,  at  the  time,  most  essential  food? — that  very 
earth  which  could,  and  would  again  and  again  perform  the  same  func¬ 
tion,  rendering  the  same  service  to  others  who  were  immediately  to 
follow,  and  who,  in  all  probability,  would  require  the  like  spontaneous 
products  for  their  sustenance?  No!  it  proclaims  itself  at  once  to  be 
jugglery — a  lying  deceit. 

60.  Now!  shall  give  the  objection  to  this  “account ’’as  given  by 
Paley.  Here  it  is  : — - 

61.  44  But  then  this  reason  justifies  property  so  far  as  necessaries 
alone,  or  at  the  most,  as  far  as  a  competent  share  for  our  natural  exi¬ 
gencies.  For  in  the  entertainment  we  speak  of  (allowing  the  com¬ 
parison  to  hold  in  all  points)  although  every  particular  freeholder  may 
sit  down  and  eat  till  he  be  satisfied,  without  any  other  leave  than  that 
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of  the  master  of  the  feast,  or  any  other  proof  of  that  leave,  than  the 
general  invitation  or  manifest  design  with  which  the  entertainment  is 
provided,  yet  you  would  hardly  permit  any  one  to  fill  his  pockets  or 
his  wallet,  or  to  carry  away  with  him  a  quantity  of  provisions  to  be 
hoarded  up,  or  wasted,  or  given  to  his  dogs,  or  stewed  down  into  sauces, 
and  converted  into  articles  of  superfluous  luxury,  especially  if,  by  so 
doing,  he  punished  the  guests  ot  the  lower  end  of  the  table  !  ” 

62  Very  good,  brother  Owners.  It  is  enough — amply  sufficient. 
Landed  Property,  then,  cannot  be  “  permitted,”  as  it  does  not  on  the 
very  face  of  it  seem  a  right  thing  at  all ;  for  the  guests  at  the  end  of  the 
table  —  the  last-comers  or  our  species  —  must  be  most  awfully 
“ punished f  for  if  the  present  new-comers  (and  plenty  who  have  gone 
before)  get  nothing — have  lost  their  natural  inheritance — in  what  other 
position  would  the  “  lower-end  guests  ’'—the  last  generations  of  our 
race — find  themselves  but  in  a  most  unenviable,  most  confounded,  and 
devilish  bad  position  ?  Really,  brother  Owners,  such  “  accounts  ”  as 
these  are  very  lame,  very  pitiable,  and  very  ludicrous  into  the  bargain, 
for  while  I  write  I  cannot  refrain  from  laughing  heartily  at  them,  and 
still  more  so  at  the  necessity — the  unfortunate  necessity — existing  of 
having  to  deal  with  them  seriously. 

“  TERRIGENOUS.” 


BRITISH  SLAVERY. 

“Men  of  England  ye  are  Slaves,” 

From  your  Cradles  to  your  Graves.” 

“Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt, still,  Slavery,  still  thouart  a  bitter  draught!” 
so  wrote  Sterne  in  his  day,  and  the  sentence  will  stand  to  the  end  of  time. 
True,  the  picture  he  drew  was  one  of  the  imagination,  but  the  starling 
that  cried  “1  can’t  get  out,”  or  the  single  captive  shut  up  in  his  solitary  cell 
until  the  iron  entered  his  soul — were  not  a  whit  more  enslaved  than  the  work¬ 
ing  men  of  England  at  the  present  day.  Many,  many  captives  are  there  who 
certainly  walk  abroad  in  God’s  daylight,  hut  conditionally; — they  have  the 
outward  semblance  of  liberty,  and  that  is  all.  See  the  strapping  six  foot 
flunkev  clothed  in  a  garb  at  once  humiliating  and  degrading  ;  he  is  well  fed, 
well  clad,  and  well  housed,  and,  excepting  the  clothing,  so  is  his  master’s  pig— 
but  true  manly  liberty  is  not  for  him,  he  wears  the  badge  of  slavery.  Again 
witness  the  stout  well-grown  country  girl,  she  has  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
two  sickly  looking  persons  yclept  ladies ;  she  walks  behind  them  at  a  given 
distance,  stops  when  they  stop,  has  to  carry  all  their  little  knick-knacks,  Berlin 
wool,  the  last  new  novel,  etc.— She'too  is  a  slave.  Look  to  yon  huge  pile  of 
buildings,  watch  the  men  engaged  in  rearing  them,  exactly  as  the  clock 
strikes  they  must  be  there  to  labour,  in  the  scorching  sun ,  or  the  winter’s  blast, 
with  scarce  time  allowed  to  eat  their  hard-earned  meal,  their  wages  pared 
down  to  starvation’s  level,  they  raise  Palaces  and  live  in  Hovels.  Dare  they  to 
mutter  one  word  of  discontent  at  the  tyranny  of  an  upstart  foreman  or 
bloated  capitalists,  they  are  turned  adrift,  “and  wife  and  helpless  offspring 

mourn” _ They  are  slaves.  Again,  look  at  the  shopkeeper,  willing  or  unwilling 

compelled  to  sacrifice  every  vestige  of  manly  independence,  especially 
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he  whose  lot  is  cast  in  a  country  town.  He  worships  his  Maker  not  after  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  but  of  that  of  his  customers.  He  votes  at  an 
Election,  not  to  serve  his  country,  or  to  save  her  from  ruin,  but  to  please  his 
customers;  in  short  his  every  action  is  governed  by  his  till — he  too  depends 
upon  the  will  and  caprice  of  others  for  bread — and  is  a  slave.  Witness  the 
poor  child  dragged  from  his  bed  on  a  cold  winter’s  morn,  and  forced  to  the 
Factory  to  win  a  morsel  of  bread  for  himself  and  patents ;  to  labour  for  hours 
in  a  close,  unwholesome  atmosphere,  amongst  the  rattle  of  machinery,  until 
his  little  limbs  become  contracted,  his  health  destroyed,  to  enable  rich  men 
to  become  still  richer;  with  manhood  blasted,  premature  age,  destroyed  by 
the  withering  curse  of  mammon,  he  sinks  into  an  early  grave  the  victim 
of  consumption,  or  atrophy. — This  poor  child  is  a  worse  slave  than  a  West 
India  black,  and  this  in  England  “  the  land  of  the  free.  ”  Faugh !  My  soul 
sickens  at  the  bare  idea  of  those  bloated  minions,  who  at  public  meetings  or  at 
public  dinners,  get  up  and  spout  about  the  blessings  of  the  British  constitution. 
No  doubtit  is  “Araby  the  blest”  for  them,  but  what  is  it  for  the  Proletarians! 
Do  they  enjoy  one  day  of  happiness,  under  the  accursed  Social  system  estab¬ 
lished  in  England  by  Landlords,  Money -Lords,  and  the  Men  of  the  till! 
Look  at  the  poor  agricultural  serf,  who  dares  deny  that  he  is  a  slave!  begot  in 
misery,  ushered  into  the  world  by  a  parish  doctor,  reared  in  a  hovel,  clothed 
in  rags,  badly  fed,  worse  taught,  not  one  ray  of  light  penetrateshis  benighted 
soul,  his  days  are  past  in  a  ceaseless  round  of  toil,  he  works  hard,  lives  hard, 
lies  hard,  and  dies  hard  ;  and  if  “discontented”  is  told  by  the  sleek  priest,  that 
he  will  have  eternal  punishment, —  which  is  very  hard.  But  we  might  go  on 
citing  cases  of  individual  slavery  until  we  had  filled  a  volume,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  lives  of  the  working  classes  of  England  are  spent, — in  slavery.  The 
oligarchy  of  land  and  money  sits  upon  the  breast  of  society,  Night-mare  like, 
cramping  its  energies,  and  sucking  its  blood,  like  a  vampire,  at  the  same  time. 
To  the  so-called  “higher  orders”  the  middle  classes  sell  themselves  body  and 
soul,  and  keep  things  as  they  are,  until  there  is  no  hope  for  the  down  trodden 
Proletarians,  but  to  unite,  and  be  true  to  themselves  ;  and  instead  of  the 
present  system  of  falsehood,  hypocrasy  and  fraud,  establish  something  like  the 
reign  of  truth  and  justice.  Brother  Democrats  cannot  we  make  a  beginning  and 
“  Join  hands  and  hearts  in  one  united  band, 

Our  watch-word — the  Charter  and  the  Land  !” 

A  VILLAGE  PROLETAIRE. 


The  Land —  Want  of  Population — People's  Labour. — Captain  Leigh 
Lye  calculates  that  land  let  out  at  3d.  per  perch,  or  21.  per  acre  in  field 
gardens,  produces  a  profit  to  the  labourer  of  £20  a  year — thus  then  if 
the  present  population  was  sufficient  so  to  cultivate  the  soil,  the  rental 
produced  from  it  in  Great  Britain  would  be  87,896,000^.,  while  the 
annual  profit  to  the  cultivators,  would  amount  to  878,960,000f. ;  which 
profit  divided,  would  be  to  every  man  20  years  of  age  and  above,  1 84/. 
12s.  3^d,  per  year,  or  £3.  11s.  weekly.  In  Ireland,  were  there  a  popu¬ 
lation  large  enough  to  cultivate  the  land,  the  annual  rental,  at  the  same 
estimate,  would  be  £38,893,880  ;  being  an  annual  sum  to  every  man 
above  20  years  cf  age,  in  Ireland,  if  they  could  manage  to  work  this 
much  land,  of  £205.  13s.  annually,  or  3 1. 19s.  Id.  weekly. — Mackenzie's 
Twopenny  Tables. 


(  185  ) 

SOCIAL  REFORM. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PROJECTS  OF  LOUIS  BLANC. 

III. 

UNLIMITED  COMPETITION  ; - ITS  BEARING  ON  LIBERTY, 

If  we  inquire  the  reason  why  the  liberty  of  the  savage  state  has  been 
condemned  as  false,  and  abolished,  any  child  can  give  us  the  true 
answer.  The  pretended  freedom  of  the  savage  state  was,  in  fact,  only 
an  abominable  oppression,  because  it  was  coupled  with  inequality  of 
forces,  because  it  made  the  weak  the  victim  of  the  strong,  and  the 
feeble  the  prey  of  the  agile.  Now,  in  the  existing  social  regime 
we  have,  instead  of  the  inequality  of  muscular  forces  an  inequality 
in  the  means  of  intellectual  development ;  instead  of  the  bodily 
wrestle,  the  struggle  of  capital  with  capital ;  instead  of  the  abuse 
of  physical  superiority,  the  abuse  of  conventional  superiority;  instead 
of  the  weak,  the  ignorant  ;  instead  of  the  decrepit,  the  poor. 
Where,  then,  is  liberty  ? 

It  assuredly  exists,  coupled  with  facilities  for  its  abuse,  for  those 
who  have  the  means  of  enjoying  it,  and  making  it  productive;  for  those 
who  are  m  possession  of  the  soil,  of  the  circulating  medium,  pf 
credit,  of  the  thousand  resources  resulting  from  intellectual  culture, 
hut  is  it  the  same  for  that  class,  so  important  and  so  numerous, 
which  has  neither  land  nor  capital,  nor  credit,  nor  instruction — which, 
in  a  word,  is  deprived  of  all  that  renders  an  individual  sufficient  to 
support  himself,  and  enables  him  to  develop  his  own  faculties  ? 
And  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  society  thus  divided — with  an  immense 
force  on  one  side  opposed  to  an  extreme  weakness  on  the  other — 
that  we  let  loose  Competition  ; — Competition,  that  pits  the  rich 
against  the  poor,  the  crafty  speculator  against  the  simple  artizan, 
the  mailed  warrior  against  the  unarmed  hind,  the  vigorous  athlete 
against  the  shaking  paralytic.  And  this  incessant  disorderly  collision 
of  weakness  with  strength,  this  oppressive  anarchy,  this  invisible 
tyranny  of  circumstances,  which  no  palpable  tyranny  of  man  ever 
exceeded  in  cruelty.  .  .  .  this  is  what  is  called  Freedom  ? 

What  freedom  to  develop  his  intellectual  life  has  the  poor  man’s 
child,  who,  turned  aside  by  hunger  from  the  road  to  school,  hasten 
to  sell  soul  and  body  at  the  next  cotton-mill,  to  eke  out  with  a  few 
daily  half-pence  his  father’s  scanty  gains  ? 

What  freedom  to  secure  the  conditions  of  his  toil  has  the  work¬ 
man  who  perishes  by  the  mere  protraction  of  the  debate  ? 

What  freedom  to  secure  his  existence  against  the  risks  of  a  homi¬ 
cidal  lottery,  has  the  operative  who,  in  the  confused  clashing  of  so 
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many  individual  efforts,  is  reduced  to  dependence — not  on  his  own 
provident  wisdom,  but  on  each  of  the  disorders  naturally  engendered 
by  competition  :  on  a  distant  failure,  on  the  cessation  of  a  demand, 
on  the  discovery  of  a  machine,  on  the  closure  of  a  workshop,  on  an 
industrial  panic,  or  on  a  stoppage  of  work  ? 

What  freedom  to  sleep  elsewhere  than  on  the  pavement  has  the 
unemployed  and  homeless  artizan  ? 

What  freedom  to  preserve  her  chastity  unstained  has  the  poor 
man’s  daughter,  who  when  work  fails  has  no  other  alternative  hut 
tarvation  or  dishonour  ? 

Let  us  not  play  with  words  like  sophists  or  rhetoricians  ;  let  us 
probe  these  questions  to  the  bottom. 

Who  is  the  slave  ? 

The  slave  is  one  who,  lacking  raiment,  food,  and  lodging,  sleeps 
on  the  steps  of  a  vacant  palace. 

The  slave  is  the  wretch  who  is  punished  for  imploring  with  out¬ 
stretched  hand  the  succour  of  the  rich  : — the  houseless  wanderer 
mprisoned  for  daring  to  rest  by  the  way  side. 

The  slave  is  the  unfortunate  whom  hunger  condemns  to  theft, 
till  society  condemns  him  to  the  hulks. 

The  slave  is  the  father  who  sends  his  young  son  to  breathe  the 
poisoned  air  of  some  deleterious  manufacture  ; — and  the  son,  who 
sends  his  old  father  to  end  his  days  at  the  hospital. 

The  slave  is  the  poor  man’s  child  sent  to  a  factory  at  six  years  of 
age ; — and  the  poor  man’s  daughter,  who  barters  her  virtue  for 
bread  at  sixteen. 

The  slaves  are  those  who,  as  at  Lyons,  inscribe  on  their  banners 
“To  live  working,  or  die  fighting — and  who,  having  done  so, 
fight  and  die. 

The  truth  is  that,  of  all  oppressions,  the  most  terrible  perhaps  is 
.that  which  vicious  social  institutions  engender,  and  which  for  this 
reason  I  am  disposed  to  distinguish,  as  the  oppression  of  things. 
It  is  cruel,  no  doubt,  to  have  to  depend  on  the  caprices  of  a  Nero, 
or  the  wild  fury  of  a  Tiberius,  but  to  endure  the  oppression  of 
hunger  and  cold,  to  live  and  die  in  the  servitude  of  ignorance,  surely 
this  is  more  cruel  still. 

Let  us  take  for  example  the  feudal  system  in  France. 

Under  this  regime  all  was  odiously  arbitrary  ;  it  was  victory  in 
its  sternest  excess  ;  it  was  victory  in  its  most  insolent  abuse.  And 
yet,  can  it  be  said  that  the  condition  of  our  drudges  at  the  present 
time  is  very  preferable  to  that  of  the  serfs  of  a  former  age  ?  If  the 
serfs  had  less  dignity,  they  had  in  a  proportionate  degree  more 
security.  They  could  at  least  think  of  the  morrow,  with  cheeks 
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unpaled  by  dismay:  If  they  groaned  under  a  barsh  tyranny,  they 
could,  at  least,  see  it ;  they  could,  so  to  speak,  lay  their  finger  on 
it ;  they  could  call  it  by  its  right  name.  How  heavier  far,  alas  !  the 
burthen  designated  in  our  day  at  once  so  appalling  and  so  vague,  of 
Misery !  Misery,  mysterious  despotism  felt  everywhere,  seen  no 
where,  in  whose  fell  grasp  the  pauper  feels  himself  dying,  without 
any  distinct  perception  of  the  malady  that  steals  away  his  life  :  des¬ 
potism,  beyond  all  others  hypocritical,  whose  victims  have  not  even 
the  consolation  of  a  possible  revenge. 

And  let  it  not  be  said  that  this  Oppression  of  Things  which  I 
denounce  is  absolutely  inevitable  ;  that  it  is  ordained  by  nature. 
There  are  evils,  it  is  true,  which  nature  engenders,  but  there  are 
others  also  which  spring  solely  from  the  constitution  of  societies ; 
and  it  is  to  this  last  kind  of  evils  that  I  invite  attention. 

But,  it  is  objected  the  poor  man  has  the  right  to  ameliorate  his 
position.  And  what  matters  this  right ,  if  nine  times  in  ten,  it  is 
unaccompanied  by  the  power  ?  What  matters  it  to  the  sick  man 
who  is  left  to  perish,  that  he  has  the  right  to  be  cured  ?  It  is  with 
these  pretended  rights  that  the  people  are  abused.  Right  is  but 
the  metaphysical  and  dead  protection  which  has  been  wrongfully 
substituted  for  the  real  and  living  protection  that  the  people  have  a 
right  to  claim.  Right,  pompously  proclaimed  in  sterile  charters, 
has  but  served  to  mask  the  barbarity  of  individualism,  and  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  poor.  It  is  by  defining  liberty  as  a  right,  that 
politicians  have  brought  themselves  to  regard  as  free,  men  groaning 
in  the  double  bondage  of  hunger  and  of  ignorance.  Let  us  declare 
it  then,  once  for  all :  Liberty  consists,  not  only  in  the  conceding  to 
every  man  the  Right  but  also  in  giving  him  the  rowEK  to  develop 
his  faculties  under  the  empire  of  justice,  and  under  the  guarantee 
of  law. 

And  this  he  it  observed  is  no  vain  distinction  ;  its  sense  is  pro¬ 
found,  its  scope  is  immense.  For  let  it  be  once  admitted  that  man  in 
order  to  be  free,  needs  the  power  to  exercise  and  develop  its  facul¬ 
ties,  it  follows  that  society  owes  to  each  of  its  members  that  in¬ 
struction  without  which  the  human  intelligence  cannot  unfold  itself, 
and  those  implements  of  labour  without  which  human  activity  can¬ 
not  be  brought  into  play.  Now,  how  can  society  succeed  in  fur¬ 
nishing  each  of  its  members  with  suitable  instruction,  and  with 
necessary  implements  ?  This  can  be  accomplished,  as  in  a  future 
letter  I  will  demonstrate,  only  by  a  carefully  elaborated  system  of 
Association. 

Meanwhile — and  with  this  remark  I  terminate  the  present  letter 
— civilisation  has  another  step  to  make  upon  the  road  of  progress. 
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The  common  people,  thanks  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the 
efforts  of  the  human  mind,  have  successively  ceased  to  he  slaves, 
to  he  serfs,  to  be  vassals ; — 'they  must  now  cease  to  be  hirelings. 

LOUIS ‘BLANC. 


POETRY, 


The  following  lines  extracted  from  The  People's  Advocate ,  and  New 
South  Wales'  Vindicator  of  March  last,  indicate  the  coming  of  that  not 
distant  day,  when  the  Australians  will  govern  themselves,  writh,  or 
without,  the  concurrence  of  England.  Earl  Grey  and  his  man  Friday, 
Bouncing  Ben,  will  do  well  to  “  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest” 
the  following  specimen  of  what  the  Australians  entitle  “  Songs  for  us.” 

SHALL  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  SLAVE  AGAIN  TREAD  ON 
OUR  SHORES  ! 

BY  E.  J.  H. 

Ye  sons  of  the  South  !  of  the  fair-smiling  land, 

Whose  forests  are  green,  and  whose  skies  are  all  blue  ; 

Arise  in  your  might,  your  tyrants  withstand, 

And  be  to  yourselves  and  your  country  true. 

Shall  the  foot  of  the  slave  again  tread  on  our  shores  ? — 

Shall  the  clanking  of  chains  in  our  cities  be  heard  ! — 

Shall  the  blessings  which  Freedom  upon  us  down  pours, 

Be  marr’d  by  the  blast  of  a  tyrant-breathed  word!  — 

No,  never  !  no,  never ! 

While  we’ve  hearts  and  we’ve  hands. 

Oh  !  haste  from  the  plains  where  your  white  flocks  are  grazing  ; 
Come  down  from  the  mountains  where  roam  your  free  herds  ; 

Oh!  leave  the  clean  hearths,  where  your  home  fires  are  blazing; 
Nor  heed  ye,  young  men,  soft  Love's  honied  words. 

Leave  the  plough  and  the  harrow,  the  anvil  and  spade, 

Oh!  leave  for  a  time  all  endearments  of  home; 

The  tyrant  is  coming,  and  slavery’s  his  trade, 

Arise  in  your  strength,  and  say — Shall  he  come!— 

No,  never!  no,  never! 

While  we’ve  hearts,  and  we’ve  hands. 

Australia  no  more  as  a  slave  shall  appear, 

All  friendless  and  weeping  the  bye-word  of  men  ; 

N o  !  we  love  her  too  well — we  hold  her  too  dear 
To  our  heart’s  core  to  see  her  degraded  again. 

Our  daughter’s  are  fair,  our  sons  they  are  fiee, 

Our  corn  fields  are  blooming,  and  bright  is  our  land  ; — 

From  the  nations  dearth  blotted  out  shall  we  be! — 

Shall  wo  tremblingly  crouch  beneath  tyranny’s  hand! — 

No,  never  1  no,  never  ! 

While  we’ve  hearts,  and  we’ve  hands. 


Poetry. 

THE  PLACE  WHERE  MAN  SHOULD  DIE. 
By  M.  J.  Barry. 
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How  little  recks  it  where  men  lie, 
When  once  the  moment's  past 
In  which  the  dim  and  glazing  eye 
Has  looked  on  earth  its  last — 
Whether  beneath  the  sculptured  urn 
The  coffined  form  shall  rest, 

Or,  in  its  nakedness,  return 
Back  to  its  mother’s  breast. 


ir. 

Death  is  a  common  friend  or  foe, 

As  different  men  may  hold  ; 

And  at  his  summons  each  must  go — 
The  timid  and  the  bold  ! 

But  when  the  spirit,  free  and  warm 
Deserts  it,  as  it  must, 

What  matter  where  the  lifeless  form 
Dissolves  again  to  dust  1 

in. 

The  soldier  falls  ’mid  corses  piled, 
Upon  the  battle-plain, 

Where  reinless  war-steeds  gallop  wild 
Above  the  mangled  slain  ; 

But  though  his  corse  be  grim  to  see, 
Hoof-trampled  on  the  sod, 

What  recks  it,  when  the  spirit  free 
Has  soared  aloft  to  God! 


IV. 

The  coward’s  dying  eyes  may  close 
Upon  his  downy  bed, 

And  softest  hands  his  limbs  compose, 
Or  garments  o’er  them  spread  ; 

But  ye,  who  shun  the  bloody  fray, 
Where  fall  the  mangled  brave, 

Go— strip  his  coffin-lid  away, 

And  see  him — in  his  grave ! 

v. 

’Twere  sweet,  indeed,  to  close  our  eyes 
With  those  we  cherish  near, 

And  wafted  upwards,  by  their  sighs, 
Soar  to  some  calmer  sphere, 

But,  whether  on  the  scaffold  high, 

Or  in  the  battle’s  van, 

The  fittest  place  where  man  can  die , 

Is  where  he  dies  for  man  ! 
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THE  MARCH  OF  INTELLECT. 

BY  ROBERT  M’QUEEN. 

It  came — and  its  step  was  light  as  the  breath 
Of  the  gentlest  zephyr  that  fawns  on  the  ev’n — 

It  came  with  a  stillness  as  silent  as  death, 

But  it  breathed  a  benignity  soothing  as  heaven; 

It  started— it  gaz’d  as  by  stealth,  far  abroad, 

It  mark'd  the  deep  bondage  of  vassaliz’d  man, 

It  shrunk  and  recoil’d,  and  it  marvell’d  if  God 
Had  sketch’d  such  a  doom  in  the  primitive  plan. 

It  came — there  were  whisp’rings  abroad  on  the  earth. 

Deep  mutter’d,  too  deep  in  a  mystified  tone, 

Frowns,  curses,  and  threats,  were  heard  issuing  forth, 

And  tortures  and  shackles  were  forging  anon ; 

It  smil’d  on  the  fetters — it  triumph’d  in  scorn, 

It  spurn’d  the  frail  arm  rear’d  only  to  bind, 

Its  march-hymn  afar  on  the  echoes  was  borne. 

Proclaiming  the  hast’ning  redemption  of  mind ! 

It  comes — and  its  whispers  to  thunders  have  grown — 

All  nature  elastic  bends  under  its  tread ; 

O’er  ocean  and  earth  its  fire-chariots  have  flown, 

And  the  lip  of  the  mighty  is  quivering  with  dread  ; 
Corruption,  convuls’d,  sees  her  nostrums  turn  weak, 

And  nods  to  Oppression  in  speechless  despair, 

As  the  engines  roll  on,  that  shall  speedily  break 
The  chains  they  had  destin’d  the  millions  to  wear. 

It  will  come,  and  the  great  ones  of  earth  shall  turn  pale ; 
The  yoke  of  the  bondsman,  enfeebled,  shall  shake  ; 

All  tyrants  shall  join  in  one  desolate  wail, 

And  empires’  foundations  will  tremble  and  quake  ; 

Thrones  shall  crash,  and  the  sceptre,  lieclotted  with  blood, 
Will  shiver  to  shreds  in  the  hands  of  its  lord, 

And  a  voice,  fierce  and  awful,  will  echo  aloud, 

That  “Freedom,  the  Birthright  of  man,  is  restored.’’ 


THE  HUNGARJAN  STRUGGLE. 

PART  III. 

January  1819,  continuation  of  the  wav. — Repeated  victories  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rians. — Battle  of  Kapolna. — Victories  of  General  Bern. — Entry  of  the 
Russians  into  Transylvania. — Bern’s  conquest  of  that  country. — Signal 
defeats  of  Jellachieh  and  Windisehgratz. — Welden  appointed  military 
dictator. — Splendid  victories  of  the  Hungarians.— The  Charte  Octroyee. — 
Declaration  of  Hungarian  Independence. 

Windischgratz  recommenced  the  war  against  the  Hungarians 
on  the  15th  of  January,  18-19  ;  but  the  bombarder  of  Prague,  and 
Vienna,  found  he  had  no  longer  to  contend  merely  against  a  dis¬ 
organised,  dispirited,  and  flying  foe  ;  on  the  contrary  he  now  found 
a  well-equipped  and  ably-led  enemy,  eager  to  give  battle,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  redeem  the  honour,  and  recover  the  freedom,  of  the  land  he 
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had  dared  to  outrage  and  attempted  to  enslave.  The  Austrians,  under 
Generals  Schlick  and  Zeisberg,  were  beaten  at  Tokay  and  Szolnok. 
About  the  same  time  General  Bern  signally  defeated  the  Austrians  in 
Transylvania ;  and  General  Perczel,  at  the  head  of  a  volunteer 
corps  of  Hungarians,  acted  with  equal  good  fortune  against  the 
Serbian  insurgents. 

The  ensuing  three  weeks  passed  in  marches  and  counter-marches 
on  both  sides,  in  which  the  Imperialists  suffered  severely  from  the 
rigours  of  the  season  and  the  harassing  tactics  of  the  patriots.  On 
the  24th  of  February  a  terrible  battle  was  fought  at  Kapolna  which 
after  great  slaughter  ended  with  the  retreat  of  both  armies.  Win- 
dischgratz  fell  back  upon  Pesth,  and  Georgey  and  Dembinski  re¬ 
tired  to  the  Theiss,  on  the  banks  of  which  they  fell  in  with  and 
beat  an  Austrian  force  commanded  by  General  Karger,  on  the  26th 
of  February, 

Early  in  March  the  Serbians  were  thrice  defeated  by  the  Hun¬ 
garians  at  Szegedin. 

General  Bern  who  had  driven  the  Austrians  before  him  in 
Transylvania,  and  taken  Klausenburg.  subsequently  occupied 
Bistritz,  and  from  thence  bore  down  upon  Hermanstadt,  where  in 
his  first  encounter  with  Puchner,  the  Austrian  General  he  was 
beaten;  this  was  on  the  7th  of  lebruary.  Pursued  by  the  Im 
perialists,  Bern  turned  round,  and  fought  and  beat  them  so 
effectually  that  he  was  enabled  to  resume  the  offensive,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  he  marched  against  the  Saxon  districts  of  Transylvania,  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  adverse  to  the  Majjar 
cause.  Alarmed  at  the  advance  of  the  Polish  hero,  the  Austro- 
Saxons,  instigated  by  Muscovite  intriguers,  solicited  the  aid  of 
the  Russian  troops,  then  (as  now)  occupying  the  Turkish-Danu- 
bian  provinces.  The  application  was  immediately  responded  to  by 
the  Russians  who  forthwith  took  possession  of  the  two  chief  towns 
Herrmanstadt  and  Cronstadt.  Not  long,  however,  were  the  Russians 
permitted  to  retain  their  easily  acquired  prey.  On  the  15th  of 
March  they  were  completely  defeated  by  Bern  and  driven  back  again 
into  Wallachia.  The  remnant  of  General  Puchner’s  Austrians 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  by  the  20th  of  March,  Bern  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  conquest  of  Transylvania. 

In  the  last  days  of  March  the  Hungarians  under  the  command  of 
Dembinski,  Georgey,  and  IGapka  gained  several  victories.  On  the 
2nd  of  April  the  Hungarians  beat  Jellachicli  at  T  apio-Bicski,  who 
fled  to  Ysazsegh,  where  he  joined  Schlick,  both  of  whom  were,  again 
defeated  by  the  Hungarians.  Prince  Windischgratz  attempting  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  above-named  generals,  the  victorious 
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Majjars  suddenly  turning  round,  attacked  the  prince  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  and  drove  him  from  the  heights  of  Godollo.  The  Ban  was 
driven  back  to  his  own  country,  where  he  suffered  a  new  series  of 
reverses. 

The  Imperial  army,  which  numbered  1 30,000  men  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war — only  four  months  previously — was  by 
this  time  reduced  to  less  than  half  that  number  !  Windischgratz, 
already  forced  to  take  a  merely  defensive  attitude,  hastened  to  for¬ 
tify  Buda-Pesth.  I  he  Hungarians  leaving  the  prince  for  a  moment, 
marched  up  the  Danube  to  Waitzen,  were  they  defeated  the  Austrians 
under  General  Gotz,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle.  Immediately 
following  this  defeat  the  Austrian  Government  withdrew  prince 
Windischgratz  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  appointed  in  his  stead 
General  Welden,  a  still  worse  monster.  The  prince’s  dismissal  was 
accompanied  with  every  mark  of  signal  disgrace — another  example  of 
“The  broken  tools  that  tyrants  cast  away.” 

The  ruffian  AVelden  was,  however,  not  more  fortunate  than  his 
disgraced  predecessor.  On  the  20th  of  April  he  suffered  a  severe 
defeat  at  Parkey.  J  he  victorious  Hungarians  having  relieved 
Komorn,  entered  Pesth,  and  forced  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  at 
Atsh  on  the  2Gth  of  April.  On  the  3rd  of  May  they  crossed  the 
Waag  at  Zered,  defeated  the  Imperialists  at  Altenburg,  took  Neitra, 
Raab,  Tyrnau,  and  Wieselburg.  Finally,  Buda  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  the  Hungarian  tri-colour  floated  triumphantly  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Our  space  being  extremely  limited  we  have  been  unable  to  do  more 
than  enumerate  the  mere  names  of  the  principal  battles.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  episode  being  briefly  told  we  make  way  for  it : — 

In  the  month  of  March  fourteen  companies  of  Austrian  infantry, 
and  a  division  of  Lancers,  under  the  command  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
Inkey,  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  entered  Lossonz.  A  few  miles  from 
thence  lay  Major  Benitzky,  likewise  a  Hungarian,  with  1,000  men 
of  the  Hungarian  landstrum,  indifferently  armed,  and  thirty-nine 
Hussars.  Benitzky,  however,  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  Imperialists, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  marched  on  a  very  snowy  day  close  to  Lossonz. 
When  night  set  in  he  ordered  his  thirty-nine  Hussars  to  rush,  amidst 
furious  cries,  and  from  all  sides  at  once,  into  the  open  place.  The 
Imperialists  were  panic-stricken,  and  fled  in  all  directions,  throwing 
d:  .1  their  arms.  All  the  Austrian  officers,  the  commander  not 
excepted,  80  horses,  GOO  prisoners,  and  one  flag  were  the  trophies 
of  this  daring  attack. 

Shortly  before  this  the  Diet  at  Debreczin  had  resolved,  and  pub¬ 
lished,  that  every  Hungarian,  being  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  ser- 
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vice,  and  fighting  against  his  fatherland,  should  he  considered  as  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  and  when  taken  prisoner  to  he  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  shot.  Inkey’s  fate  was  therefore  decided,  because  of 
his  being  a  Hungarian.  But  Kossuth,  whom  the  Austrians  have  so 
sedulously  decried  as  a  bloodthirsty  terrorist,  did  not  like  the  cold 
blooded  killing  of  prisoners.  Inkey’s  trial  was  purposely  procrasti¬ 
nated.  The  prisoner’s  brother  was  then  a  major  in  the  Hungarian 
army,  and  Kossuth  ordered  General  Georgey  to  give  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  distinguishing  himself,  that  he  might  thus  save  his  brother.  At 
the  assault  of  Buda,  Georgey  entrusted  the  command  of  the  storming 
column,  which  was  to  commence  the  onslaught  through  the  breach 
near  the  Weissenburg  gate,  to  Major  Inkey.  Fortune  favoured  him, 
for,  whilst  many  of  his  comrades  were  struck  down  by  the  murderous 
fire  of  grape  shot  kept  up  from  the  walls,  he  might  be  seen  continu¬ 
ally  advancing  at  the  head  of  his  column  through  the  breach  until 
he  finally  hoisted  the  Hungarian  tri-colour  flag  upon  the  walls  of  the 
fortress.  This  act  of  heroism  entitled  him  to  the  military  decoration 
of  valour,  which  Georgey  at  once  bestowed  upon  him;  but  Major 
Inkey  declined  accepting  it,  claiming  for  his  sole  reward  the  pardon 
of  his  brother,  which  was  readily  granted. 

Between  the  beginning  of  March,  and  the  commencement  of  May, 
when  the  Austrians  reduced  to  less  than  forty  thousand  men — 
were  completely  beaten  and  driven  from  the  Hungarian  soil,  events 
occurred  which  had  given  an  entirely  new  character  to  the  struggle. 
We  allude  to  the  Charte  Octroyee  of  the  Olmutz  Cabinet,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  proclaimed  by  the  Hungarian  Par- 
liaro  ent. 

The  bombardment  and  surrender  of  Vienna  was  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  forced  removal  of  the  Austrian  Diet  from  the  capital  to 
Kremsier.  There  the  representatives  attempted  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  further  encroachment  of  the  Camarilla ;  but  in  vain — 
power  had  departed  from  them.  By  their  feebleness  during  the 
siege  of  Vienna  they  had  ruined  the  Revolution,  and  now  their  fine 
speeches  and  wordy  heroism  availed  them  nothing.  The  farce  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  forcible  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  and 
the  arrest  of  a  number  of  its  members.  Fit  retribution  for  the 
cowardice  and  perfidy  of  that  body  when  victory  might  have  been 
secured,  had  the  mouthers  “  been  bold  enough  to  be  honest,  and 
honest  enough  to  be  bold.”  The  breaking  up  of  the  Diet  was  fol¬ 
lowed  on  the  7th  of  March,  1849,  by  the  Charte  Octroyee,  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  Stadion,  Schwarzenberg,  and  their  comrogues,  in  the 
name  of  their  blood-stained  tool  the  boy-Emperor,  Francis.  This, 
patent  constitution  while  according  empty  formularies  to  the  people 
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reserved  all  real  power  to  the  government;  and  under  cover  of  securing 
the  unity  of  the  empire  effectually  destroyed  the  national  rights  of 
the  several  states.  Hungary  was  especially  mena'ced,  and  it  now 
became  evident  to  all  Europe  that  if  the  Hungarians  accepted,  or 
should  be  forced  to  submit  to,  this  centralised  tryanny,  the  freedom 
and  nationality  of  that  country  would  be  utterly  destroyed. 

The  complete  abrogation  not  merely  of  the  reforms  so  solemnly 
sanctioned  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  less  than  one  year  pre¬ 
viously,  but  of  the  Hungarian  Constitution  in  its  entirety — a  consti¬ 
tution  which  had  existed  for  eight  hundred  years — excited  on  the 
part  of  the  Hungarians  the  determination  to  free  their  country  from 
the  last  vestige  of  Austrian  domination,  and  to  break  the  last  link 
which  bound  them  to  the  perfidious  house  of  Habsbourg.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  representatives  of  the  Hungarian  nation  assembled  at 
Debreczin,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1849,  solemnly  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  their  country,  as  a  free  and  sovereign  state.  The 
important  document  in  which  the  Hungarian  representatives  set 
forth  the  wrongs  and  grievances  which  had  compelled  them  to  have 
recourse  to  this  extreme  step,  is  too  lengthy  to  reproduce  in  its 
entirety,  hut  its  principal  points  must  be  placed  on  record  in  these 
pages.  The  “Declaration  of  Independence”  commences  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

“  We,  the  legally  constituted  representatives  of  the  Hungarian  nation  as¬ 
sembled  in  Diet,  do  by  these  presents  solemnly  proclaim,  in  maintenance  of 
the  inalienable  natural  rights  of  Hungary,  with  all  its  appurtenances  and 
dependencies,  to  occupy  the  position  of  an  independent  European  state  ;  that 
the  house  of  Lorraine-Hapsburg,  as  perjured  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man, 
has  forfeited  its  right  to  the  Hungarian  throne.  At  the  same  time,  we  feel 
ourselves  bound  in  duty  to  make  known  the  motives  and  reasons  which  have 
impelled  us  to  this  decision,  that  the  civilised  world  may  learn  we  have  taken 
this  step  not  out  of  overweening  confidence  in  our  own  wisdom,  nor  out  of 
revolutionary  excitement,  but  that  it  is  an  act  of  the  last  necessity,  adopted 
to  preserve  from  utter  destruction  a  nation  persecuted  to  the  limit  of  the 
most  enduring  patience. 

Three  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  Hungarian  nation,  by  free 
election,  placed  the  House  of  Austria  upon  its  throne,  in  accordance  with 
stipulations  made  on  botli  sides,  and  ratified  by  treaty.  These  three  hundred 
years  have  been,  for  the  country,  a  period  of  uninterrupted  suffering. 

The  Creator  has  blessed  tiffs  country  with  all  the  elements  of  wealth  and 
happiness.  Its  area  of  ]  10,000  square  miles  presents  in  varied  profusion  in¬ 
numerable  sources  of  prosperity.  Its  population,  numbering  nearly  15,000,000, 
feels  the  glow  of  youthful  strength  within  its  veins,  and  has  shown  temper 
and  docility  which  warrant  its  proving  at  once  the  main  organ  of  civilisation 
in  eastern  Europe,  and  the  guardian  of  that  civilisation  when  attacked. 
Never  was  a  more  grateful  task  appointed  to  a  reigning  dynasty  by  the  dis¬ 
pensation  of  Providence  than  that  which  devolved  upon  the  house  of  Lorraine- 
Hapsburg.  To  have  done  nothing  to  impede  the  development  of  the  country 
would  have  sufficed.  Had  this  been  the  rule  observed,  Hungary  would  now 
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rank  amongst  the  most  prosperous  nations.  It  was  only  necessary  that  it 
should  not  envy  the  Hungarians  the  moderate  share  of  constitutional  liberty 
which  they  timidly  maintained  during  the  difficulties  of  a  thousand  years 
with  rare  fidelity  to  their  sovereigns,  so  that  the  house  of  Hapsburg  might 
long  have  counted  this  nation  amongst  the  most  faithful  adherents  of  the 
throne. 

This  dynasty,  however,  which  can  at  no  epoch  point  to  a  ruler  who  based 
his  pow'er  on  the  freedom  of  the  people,  adopted  a  course  towards  this  nation, 
from  father  to  son,  which  deserves  the  appellation  of  perjury. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“  It  has  frequently  happened  that  the  Hungarian  nation,  in  consequence  of 
this  systematised  tyranny,  has  been  obliged  to  take  up  arms  in  self-defence. 
Although  constantly  victorious  in  these  constitutional  struggles,  yet  so 
moderate  has  the  nation  ever  been  in  its  use  of  the  victory,  so  strongly  has 
it  confided  in  the  king’s  plighted  word,  that  it  has  ever  laid  down  arms  as 
soon  as  the  king  by  new  compacts  and  fresh  oaths  has  guaranteed  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  its  rights  and  liberty.  But  every  new  compact  was  as  futile  as  those 
which  preceded  it  ;  each  oath  which  fell  from  the  royal  lips  was  but  a 
renewal  of  previous  perjuries.  The  policy  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which 
aimed  at  destroying  the  independence  of  Hungary  as  a  state,  has  been  pur¬ 
sued  unaltered  for  three  hundred  years. 

***** 

For  many  Causes  a  nation  is  justified,  before  God  and  man,  in  expelling 
a  reigning  dynasty.  Among  such  are  the  following  : 

When  it  forms  alliances  with  the  enemies  of  the  country,  with  robbers, 
or  partisan  chieftains  to  oppress  the  nation.  When  it  attempts  to  annihilate 
the  independence  of  the  country  and  its  constitution,  fortified  by  oaths, 
attacking  with  an  armed  force  the  people  who  have  committed  no  act  of 
revolt.  When  the  integrity  of  a  country  which  the  sovereign  has  sworn  to 
maintain  is  violated,  and  its  power  diminished.  When  foreign  armies  are 
employed  to  murder  the  people,  and  to  oppress  their  liberties. 

Each  ot  the  grounds  here  enumerated  would  justify  the  exclusion  of  a 
dynasty  from  the  throne.  But  the  House  of  Lorraine-Hapsburg  is  unex¬ 
ampled  in  the  compass  of  its  perjuries,  and  has  committed  every  one  of  these 
crimes  against  the  nation  ;  and  its  determination  to  extinguish  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Hungary  has  been  accompanied  with  a  succession  of  criminal  acts, 
comprising  robbery,  destruction  of  property  hy  fire,  murder,  maiming  and 
personal  ill-treatment  of  all  kinds,  besides  setting  the  laws  of  the  country  at 
defiance,  so  that  humanity  will  shudder  when  reading  this  disgraceful  page 
of  history. 

The  declaration  proceeds  to  set  forth  historical  and  irrefutable 
arguments  proving  the  ancient  constitutional  rights  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  people  as  sanctioned,  accepted,  and  sworn  to,  hy  the  Austrian 
emperors  themselves.  It  then  traces  the  several  acts  of  perfidy  on 
the  part  of  the  Austrian  government,  which  succeeded  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  reforms  of  1848,  and  the  rebellions,  massacres, 
and  other  crimes  of  Jellachich,  Eajacsis,  and  the  rest  of  the  agents 
of  the  Austrian  despotism,  facts  which  have  been  already  traced  in 
this  narrative.  “  Finally,”  says  the  Declaration,  “  to  reap  the  fruit 
of  so  much  perfidy,  the  Emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  dared  to  call  him- 
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self  King  of  Hungary  in  the  Manifesto  of  9th  March,  wherein  he 
openly  declares  that  he  erases  the  Hungarian  nation  from  the  list  ofthe 
independent  nations  of  Europe,  and  that  he  divides  its  territory  into 
five  parts,  dividing  Transylvania,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Fiurne  from 
Hungary,  creating  at  the  same  time  a  (Woywodshaft)  principality 
for  the  Servian  rebels,  and,  having  paralysed  the  political  existence 
of  the  country,  declares  it  incorporated  into  the  Austrian  monarchy.” 

Commenting  on  the  elevation  of  the  present  emperor  to  the  throne 
of  Austria,  the  “  Declaration”  observes  : — 

At  this  critical  moment  the  Hungarian  nation  demanded  nothing  more 
than  the  maintenance  of  its  laws  and  institutions,  and  peace  guaranteed  by 
their  integrity.  Had  the  assent  of  the  nation  to  this  change  in  the  occupant 
of  the  throne  been  asked  in  a  legal  manner,  and  the  young  prince  offered  to 
take  the  customary  oath  that  he  would  preserve  the  constitution,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  nation  would  not  have  refused  to  elect  him  king  in  accordance/with  the 
treaties  extant,  and  to  crown  him  with  St.  Stephen’s  crown  before  he  had 
dipped  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  people. 

He,  however,  refusing  to  perform  an  act  so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  God  and 
man,  and  in  strange  contrast  to  the  innocence  natural  to  youthful  breasts, 
declared  in  his  first  words  his  intention  of  conquering  Hungary,  which  he 
dared  to  call  a  rebellious  country,  although  he  himself  had  raised  rebellion 
there,  and  of  depriving  it  of  that  independence  which  it  had  maintained  for 
a  thousand  years,  to  incorporate  it  into  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

Even  after  Windischgratz  had  invaded  Hungary  : — 

An  attempt  was  made  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  arrangement,  and  a  depu¬ 
tation  was  sent  to  the  generals  of  the  perjured  dynasty.  This  house,  in  its 
blind  self-confidence,  refused  to  enter  into  any  negociation,  and  dared  to 
demand  an  unconditional  submission  from  the  nation.  The  deputation  was 
further  detained,  and  one  of  the  number,  the  former  president  of  the  minis¬ 
try,  was  even  thrown  into  prison.  The  deserted  capital  was  occupied,  and, 
was  turned  into  a  place  of  execution  :  a  part  of  the  prisoners  of  war  were  there 
consigned  to  the  axe,  another  part  were  thrown  into  dungeons,  while  the 
remainder  were  exposed  to  fearful  sufferings  from  hunger,  and  were  thus 
forced  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  army  in  Italy. 

The  “Declaration”  adds  : — 

The  measure  of  the  crimes  of  the  Austrian  house  was,  however,  filled  up, 
when — after  its  defeat — it  applied  for  help  to  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  protestations  of  the  Forte,  and  of  the  con¬ 
suls  of  the  European  powers  at  Bucharest,  in  defiance  of  international  rights, 
and  to  the  endangering  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  caused  the  Rus¬ 
sian  troops  stationed  in  Wallachiu  to  be  led  into  Transylvania,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Hungarian  nation. 

After  recounting  the  (then)  recent  victories  gained  by  the  National 
forces  over  both  Austrians  and  Russians,  the  “  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence”  concludes  as  follows  : — 

Founding  a  line  of  conduct  upon  all  these  occurrences,  and  confiding  in  the 
justice  of  an  eternal  God,  we,  in  the  face  of  the  civilised  world,  in  reliance 
upon  the  natural  rights  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  and  upon  the  power  it  has 
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developed  to  maintain  them,  further  impelled  by  that  sense  of  duty  which 
urges  every  nation  to  defend  its  existence,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim 
in  the  name  of  the  nation  legally  represented  by  us  the  following: 

1st.  Hungary,  and  Transylvania,  as  legally  united  with  it,  and  the  posses¬ 
sions  and  dependencies,  are  hereby  declared  to  constitute  a  free,  independent, 
sovereign  state.  The  territorial  unity  of  this  state  is  declared  to  be  inviol¬ 
able,  and  its  territory  to  be  indivisible. 

2.  — The  House  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine  — having  by  treachery,  perjury,  and 
and  levying  of  war  against  the  Hungarian  nation,  as  well  as  by  its  outrageous 
violation  of  all  compacts,  in  breaking  up  the  integral  territory  of  the  kingdom, 
in  the  separation  of  Transylvania,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Fiume,  and  its  dis¬ 
tricts  from  Hungary — further,  by  compassing  the  destruction  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  country  by  arms,  and  by  calling  in  the  disciplined  army  of 
a  foreign  power,  for  the  purpose  of  annihilating  its  nationality,  by  violation 
both  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  of  treaties  concluded  between  Austria 
and  Hungary,  on  which  the  alliance  between  the  two  countries  depended — 
is,  as  treacherous  and  perjured,  for  ever  excluded  from  the  united  states  of 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  all  their  possessions  and  dependencies,  and 
are  hereby  deprived  of  the  style  and  title,  as  well  as  of  the  armorial  bear¬ 
ings  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  and  declared  to  be  banished  for 
ever  from  the  united  countries  their  dependencies  and  possessions.  They  are 
therefore  declared  to  be  deposed,  degraded,  and  banished  for  ever  from  the 
Hungarian  territory. 

3.  The  Hungarian  nation,  in  the  exercise  of  its  rights  and  sovereign  will, 
being  determined  to  assume  the  position  of  a  free  and  independent  state 
amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,  declares  it  to  be  its  intention  to  establish  and 
maintain  friendly  and  neighbourly  relations  with  those  states  with  which  it 
was  formerly  united  under  the  same  sovereign,  as  well  as  to  contract  alliances 
with  all  other  nations. 

4.  The  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  for  the  future  will  be  fixed  by 
the  Diet  of  the  nation. 

But  until  this  point  shall  be  decided,  on  the  basis  of  the  ancient  and  re¬ 
ceived  principles  which  have  been  recognised  for  ages,  the  government  of 
the  united  countries,  their  possessions  and  dependencies,  shall  be  conducted 
on  personal  responsibility,  and  under  the  obligation  to  render  an  account  of 
all  acts  by  Louis  Kossuth,  who  has,  by  acclamation,  and  with  the  unanimous 
approbation  of  the  Diet  of  the  nation,  been  named  governing  president 
(gubernator),  and  the  ministers  whom  he  shall  appoint. 

And  this  resolution  of  ours  we  proclaim  and  make  known  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  civilised  world,  with  the  conviction  that  the  Hungarian  nation  will  be 
received  by  them  amongst  the  free  and  independent  nations  of  the  world, 
with  the  same  friendship  and  free  acknowledgment  of  its  rights  which  the 
Hungarians  proffer  to  other  countries. 

These  are  bold  words,  but  they  had  been  preceded,  and  were 
followed  by  still  bolder  deeds.  'The  above  ,l  Declaration”  as  already 
stated,  was  adopted  and  promulgated  on  the  I4th  of  April ;  within 
one  month  from  that  time  the  soil  of  Hungary  was  unpolluted  by 
the  tread  of  either  Austrian  or  Russian  slave.  For  a  moment  vic¬ 
torious,  free,  and  independent,  Hungary  triumphantly  defied  her 
implacable  foes,  but  this  gleam  of  glory  was  destined  to  give  way 
to  a  darker  time  than  any  which  had  previously  overshadowed  the 
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fortunes  of  that  land.  The  autocrat  was  preparing  to  overwhelm 
the  Hungarians  with  his  barbarian  hordes,  and  the  nations,  with 
criminal  indifference,  permitted  the  completion  of  his  atrocious 
designs. 


EDITORIAL  EXPLANATIONS— THE  POLITICAL 
MARTYRS. 

Disease  is  a  tyrant  second  only  to  Death  itself,  a  tyrant  before  whose 
potent  will  men  of  all  classes— from  the  statesman  and  the  warrior  to 
the  public  writer  and  the  artizan — must  bow  down.  This  month,  as  too 
often,  the  victim  of  that  fell  power,  I  am  compelled  to  omit  my  usual 
letter  “  To  the  Working  Classes,”  together  with  some  other  matter 
which  would  have  found  a  place  in  this  number  of  the  Democratic 
Review  had  not  ill-health  arrested  my  pen,  and  forced  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  labour  which  I  can  truly  assert  is  to  me  “  a  labour  of  love.” 

Having  within  the  last  month  paid  a  private  visit  to  some  friends  in 
the  West  of.  Scotland,  I  was  invited  to  address  public  assemblies  at 
Glasgow,  Kilmarnock,  and  several  other  places  in  that  part  of  Caledonia, 
but  the  state  of  my  health  forced  me  to  decline  those  invitations.  I 
may  add,  however,  that  I  passed  a  few  hours  in  several  places  with  the 
leading  spirits  of  their  respective  localities  and  experienced  in  every 
instance  a  most  hearty  reception.  I  was  agreeably  suprised  to  learn 
the  amount  of  circulation  and  extent  of  influence  enjoyed  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Review  in  that  part  of  the  island ;  an  encouraging  and  inspiring 
fact.  I  may  here  add  that  influenced  by  both  public  and  personal 
considerations  it  is  my  intention  not  to  attend  public  meetings  during 
the  ensuing  winter.  The  part  I  recently  took  in  the  agitation  for 
Hungary,  at  a  time  when  I  was  suffering  under  ill-health,  so 
far  added  to  my  illness  as  to  render  present  rest  from  the  toil  and  ex¬ 
citement  of  public  meetings  imperatively  necessary.  If  I  would  serve 
the  people  in  the  future,  I  must  pre-serve  myself  in  the  present.  With 
care  on  my  own  part,  I  hope,  ere  long,  to  be  better  able  than  I  have  been 
for  some  time  past  to  speak,  to  write,  and  otherwise  work  zealously  and 
laboriously  for  the  advancement  of  the  good  cause  of  Democratic  and 
Social  Progress. 

In  the  article  in  this  number  of  the  Democratic  Review  from  the  pen 
of  “One  of  ‘the  Men  of  the  Future,”’  a  talented  and  dauntless 
democrat ,  who,  during  the  last  nine  months,  has  been,  and  still  is,  a 
prison  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  Chartism,  there  is  a  suggestion  for  the 
commencement  of  a  veritable  “  Democratic  Propaganda,”  by  means 
of  the  publication  and  distribution  of  tracts  containing  expositions 
of  the  pure  principles  of  Justice,  democratique  et  sociale.  The  said 
writer  further  suggests  that  the  Editor  of  the  Democratic  Review 
should  take  the  place  of  secretary  pro  tem.  With  the  general  suggestion 
I  perfectly  agree,  and  trust  that  it  will  be  at  once  acted  upon  by  a  few 
earnest  spirits  in  this  metropolis  making  a  beginning.  As  regards  my 
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own  assumption  of  the  office  of  secretary  pro  tem.,  I  demur  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  A  working  secretary  is  wanted,  and,  at  this  moment,  the  work 
of  conducting  the  Northern  Star,  and  editing  this  publication,  is  fully 
as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  perform.  I  would  co-operate  with 
pleasure  in  the  execution  of  any  such  undertaking,  hut  I  cannot  take 
upon  myself  the  performance  of  duties  whichi  at  present  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  discharge. 

The  important  historical  document  from  the  pen  of  Victor  Conside- 
rant,  detailing  and  explaining  the  events  of  the  “  Thirteenth  of  June,” 
now  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the  British  public,  demands  a  pas¬ 
sing  observation.  It  is  painfully  evident  that  the  want  of  a  mutual 
understanding,  and  the  neglect  of  systematic  action  at  the  moment  of 
crisis,  on  the  part  of  the  Red  Republicans,  greatly  aided,  and  secured 
the  victory  of  their  enemies.  In  concluding  his  manifesto  Considerant 
announces  that  “  the  world  of  brute  force  is  in  it  last  agony,”  that  the 
people  of  Paris  have  “  finally  renounced  powder  and  lead,”  and  that 
henceforth  “  ideas”  are  to  be  “  the  irresistible  artillery,”  with  which  the 
masses  will  effect  the  conquest  of  “  the  Promised  Land.”  I  fear  our 
Phalansterian  friend  is  somewhat  Utopian.  His  great-master  Fourier 
is  said  to  have  predicted  that  some  day  the  salt  ocean  would  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  huge  howl  of  lemonade.  When  that  metamorphosis  takes 
place,  but  I  apprehend  not  until  then,  we  may  be  able  to  effect  revolutions 
with  rose-water ;  in  the  meantime,  I  fear,  sterner  stuff  must  flow  both 
from  the  veins  of  the  people  and  their  pitiless  oppressors.  My  admira¬ 
tion  of  Considerant,  Louis  Blanc,  &c.,  is  earnest  and  enthusiastic  ;  their 
talents  and  virtues  inspire  me  with  sincere  esteem,  and  when  I  tender 
them  my  homage,  it  is  the  homage  of  the  heart ;  still  I  cannot  disguise 
from  myself  that  they  have  “  ae  wee  faut,”  they  are  too  good  for  these 
times,  too  tender-hearted,  too  full  of  “  the  milk  of  human  kindness.” 
The  incarnate  devils  who  at  present  rule  this  world,  rule  by  force  and 
terror,  and  by  force  they  must  be  overthrown,  and  by  terror  brought  to 
a  sense  of  justice,  or  otherwise  put  past  the  power  of  committing  fur¬ 
ther  injustice.  I  do  not  believe  that  “  the  people  of  Paris  have  finally 
renounced  powder  and  lead  most  assuredly  their  tyrants  have  not. 
I  have  no  faith  that  the  people  will  conquer  “  the  Promised  Land” 
by  the  force  of  mere  “  ideas.”  The  present  calm  is  but  the  prelude 
to  a  new  storm,  a  more  terrible  hurricane,  which  will  ere  long  complete 
that  purification  of  Europe,  which  was  commenced,  but  only  com¬ 
menced,  in  1848-9. 

I  must  add  a  few  words  on  a  subject  to  which  I  would  have  devoted 
entire  pages  had  health  permitted,  the  doom  and  condition  of 
THE  POLITICAL  MARTYRS, 

The  victims  and  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  Chartism,  dead  and  living.  Joseph 
Williams,  aged  40,  one  of  the  Chartist  prisoners,  condemned  to  two  years’ 
imprisonment  for  participating  in  the  agitation  of  1818,  died  in  Tothill 
Fields’  Prison,  Westminster,  on  the  7th  of  September,  LS49.  Another  suf¬ 
ferer,  (who  had  been  condemned  for  a  like  “  offence,”  and  for  a  like  term  of 
punishment,)  Alexander  Sharp,  aged  28,  died  in  the  same  prison,  on  the  14th 
of  September.  In  both  cases  the  Coroner’s  Inquests  resulted  in  verdicts  that 
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the  deceased  had  perished  of  Asiatic  Cholera.  Not  such  however  has  been  the 
verdict  «£  Public  Opinion.  Williams  in  his  last  moments  declared  that  it 
was  not  of  cholera  he  was  dying  but  of  cold  and  starvation,  and  the  people  have 
affirmed  the  truth  of  that  declaration,  both  as  regards  Williams  and  his  fel¬ 
low  martyr.  They  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  but  not  to  labour,  yet 
in  the  teeth  of  their  sentences  they  were  set  to  the  toilsome,  unhealthy,  and 
degrading  work  of  picking  oakum,  from  which  they  were  exempted  only  on 
paying  each  five  shillings  weekly.  For  a  time  that  sum  was  paid  for  each 
of  the  prisoners,  but  funds  failing  the  payments  ceased,  and  then,  on  the 
refusal  of  the  unfortunate  men  to  pick  oakum,  they  were  brutally  sentenced 
to  several  days’  solitary  confinement  and  bread  and  water— the  allowance  of 
bread  being  eighteen  ounces  daily.  Under  the  operation  of  this  starving 
diet  the  tortured  victims  were  seized  with  diarrhoea  and  died.  Their  names 
are  now  added  to  the  long  list  of  victims  whom  the  SYSTEM  and  its  sup¬ 
porters  have  disposed  of  by  MURDER. 

The  support  of  the  families  of  the  victims,  is  a  duty  which  the  people  will 
undertake  and  perform  unless  void  of  all  sense  of  humanity  and  gratitude. 
There  is  another  duty  which  must  be  instantly  fulfilled.  Living  Martyrs, — 
Ernest  Jones  and  many  others  yet  tenant  the  dungeons  of  Westminster, 
Kirkdale,  &c.,  &c.  ;  and  for  their  liberation  one,  instant,  national  effort 
must  be  made.  Let  Memorials  to  the  government  be  immediately  and  every¬ 
where  adopted  praying  for  the  liberation  of  the  Chartist  prisoners.  If  the 
work  is  done,' and  well  done  now,  while  the  terror  of  the  Cholera  yet  exists 
the  object  sought  may  be  achieved.  1  earnestly  entreat  the  readers  of  the 
Democratic  Review  to  be  foremost  in  this  holy  labour.  The  voice  of  our 
brothers’  blood,  while  testifying  against  the  existing  SYSTEM,  appeals  to 
us  to  save  the  living  from  the  tragic  end  of  the  fallen — MARTYRS  in  the 
holy  cause  of  JUSTICE  AND  HUMAN  PROGRESSION. 

G.  JULIAN  HARNEY. 


About  the  beginning  of  September  (we  know  not  the  precise  date, 
James  Mitchell,  of  Bethnal-Green  Road,  died  of  Cholera.  Although 
in  the  City  Police,  force  he  was  a  sterling  Democrat,  and  his  last  re¬ 
quest  was  that  his  friends  would  place  the  numbers  of  the  Democratic 
Review  and  the  Uxbridge  Spirit  of  Freedom  in  his  coffin. 

With  heartfelt  grief  we  record  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sehapper,  the  wife  of 
our  gallant  friend  Carl  Sehapper,  the  German  Democrat.  Mrs.  Schap- 
per  was  a  native  of  this  country.  She  died  at  Cologne  in  child-bed, 
on  the  1st  September ;  her  husband  at  the  same  time  awaiting  his  trial 
in  a  prison  at  Nassau,  on  a  charge  of  sedition.  We  are  informed  that 
the  working  men  of  Cologne  handsomely  provided  for  her  wants  while 
living,  and  that  her  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Proletarian  Democrats  of  that  city.  A  subscription  was 
also  commenced  for  the  three  orphan  children  and  a  handsome  sum 
was  immediately  raised.  We  waft  the  expression  of  our  earnest  sym¬ 
pathy  to  our  persecuted  and  afflicted  brother  Sehapper.  May  he  van¬ 
quish  his  enemies. 


Printed  by  E.  Mackenzie,  5,  Wine-Office  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
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TO  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Institution  of  a  Democratic  Propaganda. 

Brother  Proletarians, 

When  commenting  (in  tke  September  number  of  the  Democra¬ 
tic  Review)  on  the  new  movement  for  “  Parliamentary  Reform,” 
I  appealed  to  the  ultra-democrats  to  band  themselves  together  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  enlightenment  “  of  that  too  consider¬ 
able  number  of  the  people,  who  have  never  yet  studied  the  value  of 
the  Suffrage,  nor  asked  themselves  how  they  would  exercise  the 
franchise  if  they  possessed  it.”  In  the  October  number  of  this 
publication,  the  writer  whose  articles  appear  under  the  signature  of 
“  One  of  the  Men  of  the  Future,”  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of 
commencing  a  veritable  Democratic  Propaganda  by  means  of 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  tracts,  containing  expositions  of 
the  principles  of  political  and  social  Justice.  I  am  now  able,  and 
happy,  to  announce  that  steps  have  been  taken  for  commencing  the 
Democratic  Propaganda  in  right  good  earnest. 

The  association  of  “Fraternal  Democrats”  which,  hitherto,  has 
confined  itself  to  the  duties  of  a  Foreign  Affairs'  Committee,  and, 
in  that  capacity,  formed  a  connecting  link  between  the  Democrats 
of  this  country  and  those  of  the  continent,  has  determined  to  enlarge 
its  mission.  The  revised  “Objects  and  Rules”  of  that  body  will 
be  found  in  this  number  of  the  Review,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
“Fraternal  Democrats”  are  resolved  that  the  “Propaganda”  hitherto 
but  talked  of,  shall,  forthwith,  become  a  living  and  (intellectual) 
life-giving  institution. 

True  to  their  original  mission,  the  “Fraternal  Democrats”  will 
continue,  as  heretofore,  to  propagate  the  great  principle  of  Fra¬ 
ternity  ;  not  that  “Fraternity”  which  is  inscribed  on  the  public 
edifices  of  France  in  mockery'  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  the 
patriotic,  and  the  incorruptible — condemned  to  misery,  chains,  and 
death  by  the  ruffians  who  at  present  afflict  that  country  with  their 
brutal  sway; — but  that  Fraternity  which  bids  its  votaries  make 
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their  deeds  in  accordance  with  their  professions.  It  is  provided  in 
the  “Rules”  that,  over  and  above  the  sum  paid  by  each  member  to 
the  general  fund  (One  Shilling  annually'),  a  Fraternal  Fund 
shall  he  formed  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  aid  to  brethren  in  misfortune. 
Such  a  fund  is  greatly  wanted.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  horror-struck 
at  the  information  received  from  a  trustworthy  source  that  several 
Hungarians,  already  in  this  country,  were  in  so  destitute  a  condition 
that — homeless  and  shelterless — they  had  passed  several  nights 
without  bed  or  covering  in  the  open  parks  of  this  metropolis.  The 
Poles  who  in  1848  left  England  under  the  illusion  that  the  hour  of 
their  unhappy  country’s  restoration  was  at  hand,  and  who  by  leaving 
these  shores  forfeited  their  claim  on  the  allowance  granted  by  Par¬ 
liament,  now  that  they  have  been  driven  here  again,  find  themselves 
in  a  state  of  helpless  destitution.  Many  too  expelled  from  France 
by  that  arch-traitor  Louis  Napoleon,  were  never  before  in  England, 
and,  consequently  are  also  excluded  from  the  relief  voted  by  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Since  the  defeat  of  the  Baden  Democrats,  a  vast  number  of  pat¬ 
riots  have  arrived  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  among  nine  tenths  of 
whom  there  reigns  the  most  absolute  misery.  Then  there  are 
Frenchmen,  Italians,  and  others,  similarly  situated. 

A  committee — including  in  its  list  of  names  a  number  of  aristo¬ 
cratic,  wealthy,  and  literary  characters — has  been  formed  to  establish 
an  Italian  Refugee  Fund.  While  expressing  my  surprise  that  the 
men  of  influence  who  profess  to  feel  sympathy  for  Hungary,  have 
not  already  commenced  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  refugees  from 
that  unfortunate  country,  I  anticipate  that  such  a  Fund  will  he 
established.  But  for  the  Red  Republicans  of  the  continent — the 
men  with  whom  the  true  Democrats  of  this  country  specially  sym¬ 
pathise — there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  Fund  raised,  unless  by  the 
British  Proletarians,  through  the  carrying  out  of  Rule  2  of  the 
“Fraternal  Democrats.” 

The  duty  of  providing  such  a  fund  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  The 
people  of  this  country  have  professed  to  wash  their  hands  of  the 
guilt  incurred  by  the  British  Government  in  tamely  permitting,  or 
treacherously  conniving  at,  the  destruction  oi  German,  Italian,  and 
Hungarian  freedom.  The  people  have  said  to  the  patriots  of  the 
continent :  “  We  sympathise  with  you,  and  would  aid  you  with  the 
national  forces,  but  cannot  do  so,  as  we  have  no  control  over  the 
government  which  is  allied  with  your  enemies  against  both  you  and 
ourselves.”  But  this  lip-sympathy  will  not  pass  current  on  the 
continent  should  any  of  the  patriots  who  have  taken  refuge  here  be 
allowed  to  perish  of  hunger,  or  to  pine  in  rags,  “homeless  amidst 
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a  million  homes.”  So  mournful  a  result  of  trusting  to  “  British 
sympathy,”  would  naturally  and  justly  lead  the  nations  of  Europe, 
to  confound  us  with  our  rulers  in  one  common  anathema.  May  our 
country  be  preserved  from  dishonour  so  shameful  and  vile. 

Taking  into  account  the  general  poverty  of  the  class  likely  to 
respond  to  the  appeals  of  the  “Fraternal  Democrats,”  it  is  not  pro¬ 
bable  that — like  wealthier  bodies — the  association  will  he  able  to 
disburse  a  sum  regularly  and  periodically  to  our  unfortunate 
brothers  ;  hut  if  men  cannot  do  all  they  would  like  to  do,  it  is  not 
the  less  their  duty  to  do  good  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  and  it 
would  he  a  great  good  if  an  exile  newly  arrived,  without  funds  or 
friends,  and  probably  ignorant  of  the  language,  could  obtain  from 
the  society  sufficient  to  find  him  in  food  and  lodging  for  some  days 
only,  while  he  was  seeking  employment,  or  friends  amongst  his  own 
countrymen  settled  in  this  metropolis.  On  this  subject  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  that  the  “Fraternal  Democrats”  will  not — like 
certain  sham  “philanthropists”  who  “compass  earth  and  sea,”  to 
findamongst  negroes  and  savages,  objects  of  sympathy — be  unmindful 
of  the  claims  of  persecuted  patriots  of  their  own  kindred,  the  sons  of 
their  native  soil.  At  the  same  time  “  country”  will  be  neither 
qualification,  nor  disqualification.  The  devotees  of  Fraternity 
know  no  distinctions  of  race  or  nationality.  In  their  eyes  all  men 
(tyrants,  tyrants’  tools,  and  willing  slaves  excepted)  are  brethren ; 
and  in  reducing  the  theory  of  fraternity  to  practice  they  feel  that 
“  The  drying  up  one  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore.’’ 

Of  course  the  practical  mode  of  propagating  the  fraternal  prin¬ 
ciple,  already  indicated,  will  not  be  the  only  means  employed  by  the 
“  Fraternal  Democrats”  for  the  furtherance  of  that  holy  end.  They 
will  take  advantage  of  all  favourable  opportunities  by  public  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  publication  of  “  addresses,”  both  in  the  English  and 
Continental  journals,  to  spread  abroad  a  knowledge  of  their  princi¬ 
ples,  and  by  exposing  the  crimes  of  tyrants  and  the  wrongs  of  the 
oppressed,  gradually  but  surely  accomplish  the  fraternization  of  the 
peoples  and  band  them  together  as  brethren  and  comrades  for  the 
sublime  work  of  Humanity’s  redemption. 

Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  the  union  of  nations 
desired  by  the  “  Fraternal  Democrats,”  is  one  of  feeling  and  senti¬ 
ment.  The  association  will  consist  exclusively  of  natives  of  this 
country.  Originally  the  society  contained  in  its  ranks  besides 
Englishmen,  &c.,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians,  Poles,  Hunga¬ 
rians,  Russians,  &c.,  &c.,  hut  on  the  Government  proposing  the 
Alien  bill  in  1848,  the  society  was  called  together,  dissolved,  and 
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reconstituted  solely  of  natives  of  the  British  Isles,  in  order  to  re¬ 
lease  the  continental  members  from  their  obligations  to,  and  con¬ 
nexion  with,  the  association.  I  may  here  mention  on  good  autho¬ 
rity,  that  the  Whigs  brought  forward  and  passed  the  “  Alien  Bill,”  in 
consequence  of  the  solicitations  of  a  certain  liberal  and  literary  am¬ 
bassador,  who  has  the  honour  (?)  of  representing  at  the  British  Court 
the  meanest  and  roost  despicable  of  the  crowned  despots  of  Europe,  the 
tyrant  who  enjoys  the  title  of  being,  par  excellence,  The  Royal 
Perjurer.  I  observe  that  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle,  affirms  that  delegates  from  Germany  and  other 
countries  are  about  to  assemble  in  London  to  concoct  with  the 
“  Chartist  unions,”  some  sort  of  “  treason”  against  the  “  right 
divine”  brigands  of  the  continent ;  and  the  “  correspondent”  adds 
that  “  This  report  whether  true  or  false,  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  those  whose  bounden  duty  it  is  to  look  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country.”  The  scoundrel’s  object  is  obvious.  Instructed,  and, 
no  doubt,  well  paid,  by  the  Prussian  government,  he  has  commenced 
the  fabrication  of  “  reports,”  intended  to  furnish  the  English 
government  with  a  pretext  for  expelling  the  exiles,  so  that  they  may 
be  thrust  into  the  hands  of  the  butcher  of  the  Badeneese  and  his 
crowned  comrogues.  To  avoid  giving  unprincipled  enemies  like  the 
Chronicle' s  correspondent  any  handle  against  our  persecuted 
brethren,  the  prudential  course  taken  at  the  time  of  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  association  in  May,  184S,  will  be  continued. 
The  only  connexion  of  the  society  with  the  refugees  will  be  that  of 
humanity,  through  theipedium  of  the  “Fraternal  Fund.” 

The  second  object  of  the  “  Fraternal  Democrats”  is  one  of  the 
most  important  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  Reformers.  “  The 
Freedom  of  the  Press  is  like  the  air  we  breathe  ;  if  we  have  it  not 
we  politically  die.”  The  scourge  of  Cholera  attests  that  of  late 
we  have  breathed  a  poisoned  atmosphere ;  and  the  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  false  principles  abounding,  and  the  moral  death 
which  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  great  mass  of  English 
society,  indisputably  prove  the  poisoned  nature  of  our  “  sources 
of  public  information.”  Of  all  the  vile  masses  of  fraud,  quackery, 
corruption,  and  villany,  that  ever  existed,  the  Newspaper  Press,  as 
at  present  constituted,  is  by  far  the  worst.  There  is  not  a  tyrant 
from  Nicholas  to  Louis  Napoleon,  nor  a  butcher  from  Haynau 
to  Changarnier,  but  is  a  minister  of  justice  and  an  angel  of 
mercy,  compared  with  the  calculating,  corrupt,  cold-blooded  ruffians 
and  renegades,  conspirators  and  calumniators,  miscreants  and 
money-grubbers,  who  own  and  conduct  the  great  majority  of  the 
public  journals.  But  the  power  for  evil  of  these  enemies  to  Humanity 
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would  be  greatly  curtailed,  if  not  absolutely  nullified,  if  their 
monopoly  was  put  an  end  to.  The  existing  fiscal  impositions  : — the 
penny  stamp,  the  duty  on  paper,  advertisements,  &c.,  and  the 
onerous  bonds  entered  into  by  newspaper  proprietors,  are  kept  up, 
not  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  but  to  ensure  a  monopoly  of  journalism, 
for  the  service  of  the  rich.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  poor  man’s 
paper  at  a  poor  man’s  price.  Yet  without  a  cheap  press,  Freedom, 
and  the  blessings  real  Freedom  would  bring,  cannot  be  achieved. 
If  we  once  had  penny  and  twopenny  daily  and  weekly  journals,  the 
future  would  be  clear  ;  political  and  social  progress  would  be  but  a 
question  of  time  ;  the  enlightenment  and  veritable  education  of  the 
masses  would  be  certain  ;  and  as  certainly  would  reform,  demo¬ 
cratic  and  social,  be  accomplished.  A  Free  Press  is  a  question  of 
primary  importance,  and  wisely  and  well  will  the  “  Fraternal  Demo¬ 
crats”  struggle  for  its  attainment. 

Not  in  opposition  to  the  “Parliamentary  Reformers,”  but  through 
a  steadfast  adherence  to  principle,  and  a  belief  in  the  justice  of,  and 
necessity  for,  the  People’s  Charter,  the  “Fraternal  Democrats”  will 
labour  for  the  enactment  of  that  measure  as  best  fitted  to  invest  the 
entire  people  with  the  power  to  exercise  their  political  rights — the 
medium  through  which  they  must  achieve  their  deliverance  from 
social  oppression. 

Fully  recognising  the  dogma  that  political  equality  must  precede 
the  obtainment  of  social  justice,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  “Fraternal 
Democrats”  unlike  the  ordinary  advocates  of  the  “Charter”  propose 
to  propagate  a  knowledge  of  the  social  rights  of  the  people,  whilst 
agitating  for  their  political  enfranchisement.  They  dissent  from  the 
policy  that  would  limit  popular  agitation  to  the  Charter  exclusively  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  question  the  propriety  of  linking  with 
the  Charter  extreme  measures  of  social  reform,  which  at  this 
moment  the  masses  do  not  understand. 

In  my  opinion  the  “Fraternal  Democrats”  have  chosen  wise  a  mid¬ 
dle  course.  The  fatal  results  of  popular  ignorance,  and  blind  popular 
confidence,  as  illustrated  in  the  present  lamentable  state  of  France, 
should  be  sufficient  to  teach  all  thinking  men  the  folly  of  resting 
their  hopes  on  a  mere  enlargement  of  the  voting  power,  unless  that 
enlargement  be  accompanied  with,  or  preceded  by,  a  general  popular 
knowledge  of  social  evils  and  the  remedies  for  those  evils.  But 
before  the  remedies  are  propounded  the  causes  of  inequality  and 
misery  must  be  laid  bare  to  the  comprehension  of  the  hitherto 
misguided  multitude.  To  begin  a  propaganda  of  popular  enlighten¬ 
ment  by  presenting  to  the  people  an  entirely  new  “social  system,” 
or  a  series  of  organic  measures  intended  to  totally  revolutionise  the 
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existing  system,  would  be  commencing  at  the  wrong  end.  No  man 
on  the  tace  of  this  earth,  more  ardently  desires  than  myself  the 
realization  of  the  “good  time  coming,”  when  Justice  shall  be  the 
only  sovereign,  and  Duty  the  only  lawgiver  ;  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  we  must  pull  down  old  institutions  before  we  can  erect  new. 
In  prosecuting  their  mission,  I  trust  that  the  “Fraternal  Democrats” 
will  be  “wise  as  serpents  and  (not  quite  so)  harmless  as  doves.” 

I  am  pleased  to  observe  signs  of  renewed  energy  on  the  part  of 
democratic  and  social  reformers  generally.  An  attempt  is  about  to 
be  made  to  reorganize  the  Chartists  ;  the  Socialist  leaders  have  re¬ 
solved  to  make  a  similar  effort  as  regards  their  own  friends  and 
views  ;  and  the  followers  of  Mr.  O’Brien  are  forming  themselves 
into  a  “  National  Reform  League.”  In  furtherance  of  their  pecu¬ 
liar  mission,  the  “  Fraternal  Democrats  ”  hope  to  have  the  aid  of 
Chartists,  Socialists,  National  Reformers,  and  all  true  devotees  of 
Universal  Justice  and  Fraternity.  Not  to  oppose  other  Reformers, 
but  to  do  work  left  undone  by  others  is  the  praiseworthy  mission 
of  the  “  Fraternal  Democrats.” 

The  Democratic  Review  circulates  amongst  some  thousands  of 
the  best  informed  and  most  devoted  of  the  veritable  Democrats  of 
Great  Britian  ;  and  I  look  to  them  with  confidence  to  give  their 
support  to  the  association  of  “  Fraternal  Democrats.”  Having 
read  this  letter  let  them  read  the  objects  and  rules  of  the  society 
set  forth  in  another  page,  and,  if  satisfied  therewith,  let  them  join 
their  metropolitan  brethren.  An  organization  of  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  is  neither  aimed  at,  nor  necessary.  Two  or  three 
men  in  a  village,  and  two  or  three  score  in  a  city  or  town,  will 
suffice  to  arm  the  committee  with  the  means  of  working  a  veritable 
propaganda.  Of  course  tracts  will  be  printed,  but  the  association 
will  not  be  restricted  to  the  “one  idea”  of  a  “  tract  society 
public  meetings,  reports,  addresses,  &c.,  in  the  public  journals,  with 
other  means,  will  be  employed  to  propagate  the  creed  of  Fraternity 
and  the  inspirations  of  Universal  Justice. 

There  needs  but  one  man  in'each  locality  to  make  a  beginning — 
to  take  names,  collect  and  forward  subscriptions — and  the  good 
work  will  be  done. 

No  patriot,  no  philanthropist  can  engage  in  a  nobler  task  than  that 
of  taking  upon  himself  the  (Juties  of  a  “  Fraternal  Democrat;”  for 
what  labour  can  be  more  blessed  and  blessing  than  that  of  struggling 
for  the  rights  of  all  men,  and  toiling  to  free  the  enslaved 
from  the  bonds  of  ignorance  and  the  chains  of  oppression  ?  Above 
all,  what  “  labour  of  love”  can  be  holier  than  that  of  tearing  down 
the  partitions  of  prejudice  which,  erected  by  priests  and  princes, 
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have  hitherto  divided  the  nations,  and  made  them  the  common  prey 
of  a  common  enemy  ?  Did  apostle  ever  teach,  or  soldier  ever  fight 
for,  or  martyr  ever  suffer  in  a  more  sacred  cause  ? 

“  Is  there  a  thought  can  fill  the  human  mind 
More  pure,  more  vast,  more  generous,  more  refin’d, 

Than  that  which  guides  the  enlighten'd  patriot’s  toil: 

Not  he  whose  view  is  bounded  by  his  soil.- 
Not  he  whose  narrow  heart  can  only  shrine 
The  land — the  people  that  he  calleth  mine  j 
Not  he  who  to  set  up  that  land  on  high, 

Will  make  whole  nations  bleed,  whole  nations  die ; 

Not  he  who  calling  that  land’s  rights  his  pride, 

Trampleth  the  rights  of  all  the  earth  beside  ; 

Not  —  He  it  is,  the  just,  the  generous  soul  ! 

Whoowneth  brotherhood  with  either  pole. 

Stretches  from  realm  to  realm  his  spacious  mind, 

And  guards  the  weal  of  all  the  human  kind. 

Hold’s  Freedom’s  banner  o’er  the  earth  unfurl’d. 

And  stands  the  guardian  patriot  of  a  world  1” 

G.  JULIAN  HARNEY. 


SOCIAL  REFORM. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PROJECTS  OF  LOUIS  BLANC. 

IV. 

Social  workshops;  their  Organization  and  Economic 

Effects. 

In  my  former  letters  I  have  indicated  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
nature  of  the  malady  that  is  gnawing  the  very  entrails  of  modern 
societies.  To  the  symtoms  of  disorder  already  enumerated  how 
many  more,  as  painful  and  as  sad,  might  I  not  have  added !  I 
might  have  exhibited  all  the  produceis  struggling  with  each  other 
for  the  conquest  of  the  market ;  all  the  workmen  disputing  with 
each  other  an  insufficient  employ ;  the  manufacturer  and  the  opera¬ 
tive  at  variance  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  ;  and  the  pauper  striving 
for  his  life  against  machines,  which  threaten  him  with  displacement 
and  starvation.  I  might  have  shown,  in  the  midst  of  this  universal 
and  anarchical  antagonism,  the  industrial  victory  constantly  falling 
to  the  lot  of  the  wealthiest  capitalists,  as  military  victories  are  won 
by  the  strongest  battalions ;  and  some  arriving,  in  virtue  of  the 
let-alone  principle,  at  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  unjust  monopolies, 
while  for  others  the  practical  interpretation  of  let  alone  turns  out  to 
be  let  starve — let  die.  I  might  have  exhibited  great  enterprises 
ruining  smaller  ones — wholesale  commerce  destroying  retail  com¬ 
merce — capital  pursuing,  by  obscure  roads,  uncertain  and  hazardous 
speculations — overstocked  markets  side  by  side  with  deserted  ones 
— trades  languishing  for  want  of  hands  beside  trades  overcrowded 
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with  labourers, — buying  and  selling  to  a  traffic  of  permitted  strata¬ 
gems  and  conventional  falsehoods — the  discoveries  of  science  trans¬ 
formed  into  means  of  oppression, — the  victories  of  man’s  genius 
over  nature  converted  into  arms  of  combat — and  progress  itself,  at 
each  successive  step,  engendering  some  new  form  of  tyranny.  I 
might  have  painted  the  hireling,  slave  of  a  lever,  lacquey  to  a  winch, 
driven  at  periods  of  commercial  crisis  to  seek  his  bread  between 
sedition  and  mendicity  pauperism  ravaging  the  social  body  like  a 
phagedenic  ulcer  ;  the  labouring  class,  made  reckless  by  misery, 
manifesting  a  horrible  fecundity,  and  threatening  the  world  with 
an  inundation  of  mendicants.  And  then  passing  from  the  economic 
to  the  moral  point  of  view,  I  might  have  called  to  account  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  antagonism  on  which  existing  societies  are  based  for  all  the 
hatred  which  envenoms  the  recesses  of  man’s  heart,  for  all  the 
envious  desires  which  torment  them,  for  all  the  revolts  which  nations, 
as  yet  calm,  are  secretly  brooding,  and  for  all  which  are  bursting 
fiercely  forth,  in  the  bosom  of  nations  already  convulsed. 

But  a  large  volume  would  hardly  suffice  to  describe  so  vast  a 
disorder  to  trace  out  all  its  manifestations — to  sound  all  its  depths  ; 
and  I  have  here  but  space  for  a  rapid  recapitulation  of  my  views. 

I  pass  then  at  once  from  the  critical  to  the  constructive  portion  of 
my  doctrine. 

And  first,  to  whom  does  it  appertain  to  initiate  the  required 
social  emancipation  ?  I  answer  without  hesitation  :  To  the  State. 

Amongst  contemporary  reformers  there  are  some  who,  trusting  to 
the  force  of  example,  rely  on  the  efficacy  of  individual  experiments 
unsupported  by  any  intervention  on  the  part  of  established  authority. 

J  or  my  own  part  I  confess,  I  have  always  had  strong  doubts  of 
the  success  of  any  such  partial  attempts  ;  attempts  which,  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  the  absence  of  better  means,  it  may  be  well  to  make,  due 
care  being  taken  to  proceed  deliberately  and  with  prudence.  To 
change  the  basis  and  the  nature  of  the  relations  which  have  so  long 
existed  between  mankind,  is  not  an  affair  to  be  entered  on  without 
the  aid  of  every  available  power  and  resource.  It  is  an  achieve¬ 
ment  requiring  the  whole  power  of  society,  nobly  and  energetically 
represented  by  the  State.  Experiments  for  the  regeneration  of 
society  undertaken  in  spite  of  the  almost  insuperable  pressure  and 
resistance  of  a  hostile  surrounding  medium,  are  attended  with  this 
danger— that  they  may  discredit,  by  their  failure,  the  principles 
t  ley  were  meant  to  illustrate  and  serve  ;  thus  sowing  discourage¬ 
ment  in  men  s  hearts,  and  indefinitely  adjourning  the  advent  of 
oot ,  y  rashly  making  it  responsible  for  the  results  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  which  it  encounters  on  the  part  of  Evil.  Nor  indeed  is  it  to 
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be  supposed  that,  in  presence  of  questions  involing  the  past,  the 
present  and  the  future,  of  Society,  the  State  can  maintain  the  attitude 
of  a  neutral  and  indifferent  spectator.  So  that,  unless  it  support, 
it  will  inevitably  oppose,  the  experiments  in  question. 

Truth  conquers  the  domain  of  thought  by  the  effort  of  a  few 
against  the  many  ;  but  it  conquers  the  domain  of  fact  by  the  effort 
of  the  many  against  a  few  ;  and  this  supreme  effort  can  only  be 
made  by  the  state. 

I  am  aware  that  serious  objections  are  alleged  against  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  government  intervention  ■,  that  this  principle  stands  apparently 
condemned  by  the  experience  of  its  too  frequent  ill  effects  ;  that 
governments  after  all,  are  composed  of  men  liable  to  err,  subject 
to  the  influence  of  passions  often  disastrous,  and  too  ready  to  apply 
to  evil  ends  the  power  entrusted  to  them  for  the  accomplishment  of 
good. 

For  this  very  reason  the  question  of  social  reform  is  in  my 
opinion  intimately  connected  with  that  of  a  political  leform  calcu¬ 
lated  to  render  the  central  power  the  necessary  representative  of  all 
social  interests,  wills,  and  forces, — and,  as  it  were,  the  living 
synthesis  of  the  whole  society.  To  enter  here  on  the  description  of 
a  government  organised  with  this  great  end  in  view,  to  point  out 
the  guarantees  by  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  guard  against  its 
possible  abuses,  and  to  exhibit  the  broadly  Democratic  basis  on 
which  such  a  government  should  be  established — all  this  would 
carry  me  beyond  the  strictly  economic  limits  of  the  questions  which 
I  have  undertaken  here  to  treat.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself 
with  remarking  that  the  government  to  which  I  would  confide  the 
initiation  of  a  vast  and  generous  social  reform,  should  be  very 
differently  constituted  from  all  governments  hitherto  established — 
whose  policy  has  consisted  in  supporting  privilege  and  resisting 
innovation,  instead  of  extending  to  the  weak  a  tutelary  protection, 
and  representing,  as  they  should,  the  idea  of  progress.  For,  in  a 
normal  society,  what  higher,  what  nobler,  what  more  fruitful  mission 
could  be  assigned  to  Power,  than  that  of  protecting  the  feeble,  and 
of  guiding  and  regulating  the  advance  of  mankind  towards  liberty, 
knowledge,  and  happiness  ? 

I  will  proceed  at  once  to  state  the  transitional  means  by  which  I 
propose  to  work  out  social  reform  ;  knowing  as  I  do  that  progress 
can  only  be  realised  in  this  world  by  a  series  of  slow  modifications, 
prudently  controlled ;  and  that  no  man,  can,  without  folly,  pretend 
t®  sever  the  indispensable  chain  which  connects  the  societies  of 
yesterday  with  the  societies  of  to-morrow. 

The  State,  democratically  constituted,  should  be  considered  as 
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the  regulator  of  labour,  and  invested  with  the  power  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  its  task. 

This  task  would  consist  in  employing  competition  itself  as  a 
means  of  gradually  and  without  violence  putting  an  end  to  compe¬ 
tition. 

To  this  end  the  State  would  raise  a  loan  to  be  employed  in  the 
creation  of  social  workshops  in  the  principal  branches  of  industry. 

The  number  of  the  original  workshops  would  be  limited  and 
their  importance  circumscribed  ;  but,  as  it  will  presently  be  shown, 
they  would  be  endowed  by  their  very  organisation  with  an  immense 
expansive  force. 

The  state,  as  the  founder  of  the  social  workshops,  would  estab¬ 
lish  statutes  for  their  regulation.  These  statutes  discussed  and 
voted  by  the  legislative  chamber,  would  have  the  form  and  power 
of  laws. 

During  the  first  year  after  the  establishment  of  the  social  work¬ 
shops,  the  state  would  regulate  the  gradations  of  rank  in  them, 
and  assign  to  the  functionaries  their  respective  powers.  After  the  first 
year,  the  workmen  having  had  the  time  to  become  acquainted  with 
each  other’s  capacity,  and  all  being  equally  interested,  as  it  will 
presently  be  shown,  in  the  success  of  the  association,  the  organ¬ 
isation  of  ranks  and  functions  would  be  left  to  spring  from  the 
elective  principle. 

An  account  of  the  profits  would  be  taken  yearly. 

After  the  necessary  deductions  for  wages  of  labour,  for  interest 
of  capital,  for  maintenance  of  machinery,  and  for  cost  of  material, 
the  surplus  of  the  profit  would  be  thus  divided  : 

A  fourth  to  a  sinking  fund  for  the  reimbursement  of  the 
capital  advanced  by  the  state. 

A  fourth  to  an  hospital  fund  for  the  support  of  the  sick,  the  in¬ 
firm,  the  wounded,  &c. 

A  fourth  to  be  divided  amongst  the  workmen  as  their  profit,  in  a 
manner  to  be  presently  explained. 

The  remaining  fourth  to  be  appropriated  for  the  formation  of  a 
reserve  fund,  the  destination  of  which  will  be  stated  below. 

Such  would  be  the  associative  constitution  of  each  separate 
workshop. 

It  would  remain  to  extend  the  associative  principle  to  all  the 
workshops  engaged  in  the  same  branch  of  industry,  so  as  to  con¬ 
nect  them  according  to  a  mutual  solidarity. 

To  this  end  two  conditions  would  suffice : 

First,  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  products  would  be  ascertained  ; 
and  the  situation  of  the  industrial  world  being  kept  in  view,  the 
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fair  rate  of  profit  over  and  above  the  cost,  would  be  determined, 
so  as  to  arrive  at  a  uniform  price,  and  to  prevent  all  competition 
between  the  workshops  engaged  in  the  same  branch  of  industry. 

Secondly,  in  all  the  workshops  devoted  to  the  same  branch  of 
manufactures,  there  would  be  established  a  rate  of  wages — not 
indeed  absolutely,  but  proportionately  equal — regard  being  had  to 
the  different  cost  of  the  material  conditions  of  existence,  in  different 
localities. 

Solidarity  being  thus  established  between  all  the  workshops  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  manufacture,  it  would  remain  finally  to  realise 
the  sovereign  condition  of  Order — that  which  is  destined  to  render 
for  ever  impossible,  hatreds,  wars,  and  revolutions  :  it  would  remain 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  solidarity  between  all  the  various  trades 
and  crafts — in  one  word  between  all  the  members  of  society. 

To  this  end,  two  conditions  are  indispensable  : 

First  to  ascertain  the  sum  total  of  profits  in  each  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry,  and  to  divide  the  sum  total  amongst  the  workmen. 

Next  to  put  together  the  several  reserve  funds  mentioned  above, 
and  to  form  by  their  union  a  fund  of  mutual  assistance  common  to  all 
the  trades  and  crafts,  so  that  should  one  branch  of  trade  be  depressed 
it  will  be  succoured  by  another  in  more  prosperous  circumstances. 
Thus  would  be  formed  a  great  capital,  not  appertaining  to  any  trade 
in  particular,  but  the  collective  property  of  all. 

The  distribution  of  this  capital  of  the  whole  society  would  be  confi¬ 
ded  to  an  administrative  council  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  workshops  . 
To  this  council  would  be  confided  the  collective  direction  of  all 
the  industries  ;  just  as  the  guidance  of  each  special  industry  would 
be  committed  to  the  hands  of  an  engineer  named  by  the  State. 

The  State  would  bring  about  the  realisation  of  this  plan  by  suc¬ 
cessive  measures.  Violence  would  be  done  to  no  one.  The  State 
would  establish  its  model :  beside  it,  private  associations  would  still 
exist — the  ordinary  economic  regime  would  still  be  left  in  force. 
But  so  great,  we  believe,  is  the  expansive  force  of  our  system,  that 
it  would  rapidly  extend  itself  throughout  the  whole  of  society,  irre¬ 
sistibly  absorbing  all  rival  systems  by  the  power  of  its  predominant 
attraction.  Its  effect  would  resemble  that  of  the  stone  thrown  into 
the  water  and  spreading  around  it  circle  after  circle,  each  engender¬ 
ing  a  successor  wider  than  itself. 

The  social  workshops,  once  establised  in  accordance  with  these 
principles,  would  issue  in  results  which  it  is  easy  to  forecast. 

In  each  principal  branch  of  industry,  as  in  the  silk  and  cotton 
manufactures,  in  printing,  in  the  construction  of  machinery,  &c., 
there  would  be  a  social  workshop,  competing  with  private  manu- 
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factures.  Would  the  struggle  be  long?  No,  because  the  social 
workshop  would  have  over  all  individual  factories  the  advantages 
which  result  from  the  economy  of  a  life  in  common,  and  of  a  mode 
of  organisation  calculated  to  make  it  the  personal  interest  of  every 
workman  to  produce  rapidly  and  well.  Would  the  struggle  he  sub¬ 
versive  No,  because  the  government  would  always  have  the  power 
to  moderate  its  effects  by  maintaining  at  a  proper  level  the  market 
price  of  the  products  sent  out  from  its  workshops.  At  present, 
when  an  individual  possessed  of  large  capital  enters  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  his  less  wealthy  rivals,  this  unequal  struggle  is  inevitably 
disastrous,  since  each  capitalist  seeks  only  his  own  particular 
interest ;  and  if,  by  selling  at  half  the  price  charged  by  his  com¬ 
petitors  he  can  ruin  them  and  remain  master  of  the  field,  he  does 
so.  But  when  the  competition  of  the  central  power  is  substituted 
for  that  of  the  individual  capitalist,  the  terms  of  the  question  are 
changed.  What  interest  would  a  government  such  as  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  have  in  upsetting  the  industrial  system,  and  disturbing 
individual  positions?  Would  not  such  a  government,  by  its  very 
nature,  be  essentially  the  protector  even  of  those  with  whom,  for 
the  general  good,  it  entered  into  sacred  competition? 

There  is,  then  no  comparison  between  the  industrial  war  declared 
at  present  by  the  great  capitalist  against  the  small,  and  that  which, 
under  our  system,  the  Government  would  declare  against  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  first  inevitably  sanctions  fraud,  violence,  and  all  the 
wrongs  engendered  by  iniquitous  oppression  ;  the  second  would  be 
carried  on  without  brutality,  without  shocks,  and  with  a  sole  view 
to  its  desirable  end — the  successive  and  pacific  absorption  of  indi¬ 
vidual  by  social  workshops.  Thus,  instead  of  being,  like  the 
powerful  capitalist  of  our  day,  the  master  and  tyrant  of  the  market, 
the  government  would  be  its  beneficent  regulator.  The  State 
would  employ  the  weapon  of  competition,  not  violently  to  subvert 
private  industry, — a  result  which  it  would  be  interested  above  all 
things  to  avoid, — but  to  bring  about  a  gradual  compromise.  This 
indeed  would  soon  be  effected.  In  every  branch  of  industry  in 
which  a  social  workshop  had  been  established,  we  should  see  capi¬ 
talists  and  workmen  spontaneously  congregating  to  this  workshop, 
attracted  by  the  advantages  secured  to  its  associates.  At  the  end 
of  a  certain  time  we  should  see  developed,  without  usurpation,  with¬ 
out  injustice,  without  irreparable  disasters,  and  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  association,  a  phenomenon  which  at  present,  is  determined 
only  by  deplorable  tyranny,  and  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  indivi¬ 
dual  selfishness.  At  present,  a  powerful  manufacturer  by  a  crush¬ 
ing  blow,  can  ruin  and  destroy  his  rivals,  so  as  to  secure  to  himself 
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the  monopoly  of  an  entire  branch  of  manufacture.  Under  our  regime 
instead  of  Monopoly  we  should  arrive  at  Association. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  plan  which  I  propose  ; 
whose  complete  explanation,  however,  requires  some  further  develop¬ 
ments,  w'hich  will  form  the  subject  of  my  next  letter. 

LOUIS  BLANC. 


HORRIBLE  MURDER  OF  HUNGARIAN  PATRIOTS. 

Yes!  “the  historv  of  kings  is  the  martyrology  of  nations;”  bear 
witness  the  acts  of  pitiless  murder  which,  perpetrated  by  the  Austrian 
bloodhounds  on  the  unfortunate  Hungarian  chiefs,  have  excited  a  thrill 
of  horror  and  a  burst  of  indignation  throughout  Europe.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  Review  must  record  the  names  of  the  victims  and  their  mur¬ 
derers;  the  former  to  be  treasured  up  for  veneration,  and  the  latter 
for  vengeance,  when  the  hour  of  retribution  shall  arrive.  May  that 
hour  come  quickly  ! 

Louis  (Count)  Batthyani,  native  of  Presburg,  40  .years  of  age,  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  Hungarian  mag¬ 
nates,  was  executed  at  Pesth  on  the  6th  of  October.  In  politics 
Batthyani  was  a  “  liberal  ”  but  no  democrat.  After  the  reformation 
of  the  Hungarian  Constitution,  he  was  for  a  short  time  Prime  Minister 
of  Hungary.  When  Windischgratz  invaded  the  country,  and  Kos¬ 
suth  with  ;the  democrats  retired  to  Debreczin  to  organize  the  army  of 
resistance,  Batthyani  tried  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation,  and  while  so 
engaged,  although  under  the  sacred  protection  of  a  parley,  was  seized 
by  command  of  the  bombarder  of  Prague  and  Vienna.  Subsequently 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  he  was  acquitted.  He  was,  however,  again 
arrested,  and  by  order  of  Haynau  was  again  tried  by  court-martial  and 
condemned  to  be  HANGED,  under  the  infamous  pretext  that  he  had 
infringed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  exceeding  his  duty  as  a  minister. 
The  tears  and  supplications  of  the  victim’s  wife  and  friends  were  of 
no  avail;  he  was  ordered  for  instant  execution.  On  his  way  to  the 
gallows  Batthyani  stabbed  himself  in  the  throat  with  a  small  dagger 
secretly  conveyed  to  him  by  his  wife.  The  wound  was  not  mortal ; 
but  the  execution  was,  for  the  moment,  deferred.  The  count  was 
taken  back  to  prison.  At  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  satne  day, 
or,  as  other  accounts  state,  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  he  was  again  led 
forth  to  the  place  of  execution.  He  was  dressed  in  black,  and  wore  a 
light  blue  cap  embroidered  with  silver.  His  luxuriant  beard,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  grizzled  by  suffering,  hung  wildly  about  his 
ghastly  features.  On  the  party  halting  the  count's  eyes  were  bound 
with  a  white  handkerchief,  and  on  his  requesting  the  executioners  to 
use  despatch— “  Allez  !  allez  !  jagers.”— three  of  them  approached,  and 
fired  almost  close  to  him.  Shouting  with  a  loud  clear  voice,  “  Eljen  a 
haza  !  ” — (“  Long  live  my  country  !”)— he  received  the  charges  in  his 
bosom,  and  fell  on  the  ground  a  corpse.  The  officer  who  substituted 
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shooting  for  hanging,  and  who  did  so  because  Batthyani  in  trying  to 
kill  himself  had  frightfully  lacerated  his  neck,  has  been  ordered  before 
a  court-martial,  IIaynau  being  furious  that  his  victim  was  not  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  hangman’s  rope. 

On  tne  same  day  at  Arad,  the  -following  chiefs  and  generals  of  the 
late  Hungarian  army,  condemned  on  trial  by  court-martial  of  being 
guilty  of  “high  treason,”  were  MURDERED  by  the  order  of 
HAYNAU : — 

Ernest  Kiss,  native  of  Temesvar  in  the  Banat,  aged  49  years, 
catholic,  widower  without  children,  formerly  colonel  and  commander 
of  an  Austrian  Hussar  regiment,  Ac.,  and  subsequently'  general  and 
lieutenant  field-marshal  in  the  Hungarian  army,  was  SHOT.  Charles 
(Count)  Vescey,  native  of  Testh,  aged  42  years,  catholic,  married, 
without  children,  formerly  major  in  an  Austrian  Hussar  regiment,  and 
subsequently  general  in  the  Hungarian  army,  was  HANGED.  Louis 
Aulich,  native  of  Pesth,  aged  57  years,  catholic,  single,  formerly 
lieutenant-colonel  in  an  Austrian  regiment  of  foot ; — Ignatius  Von 
Toroic,  native  of  Godollo,  in  the  county  of  Pesth,  aged  54  years, 
catholic,  single,  formerly  lieutenant-colonel  of  Austrian  engineers  ; — 
George  Lahner,  native  of  Neusohl,  of  the  Sohl  county,  in 
Hungary,  aged  53,  catholic,  married,  father  of  one  child,  for¬ 
merly  major  in  a  foot  regiment ; — Joseph  Schweidel,  native  of  Zom- 
bor,  of  the  Bacs  country,  in  Hungary,  aged  53  years,  catholic,  married, 
father  of  five  children,  formerly  major  of  Hussars; — Ernest  Polt 
Von  Poltenburg,  native  of  Vienna,  in  Austria,  aged  35  years,  catholic, 
married,  father  of  three  children,  formerly  captain  of  Hussars; — 
Joseph  Von  Nagy-Sandor,  native  ofGrosswardein,  of  the  Bihar  county, 
in  Hungary,  aged  45,  catholic,  single,  formerly  captain  on  half-pay ; — 
Charles  Kenzich,  native  of  Velike  Gnjovatz,  in  the  Warasdin  St. 
George  boundary  regiment,  aged  41  years,  catholic,  married,  father  of 
two  children,  formerly  captain  of  foot ; — Charles  (Count)  Leiningen 
Von  Westerburg,  native  of  llbenstadt,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  aged  30  years,  of  the  Lutheran  religious  persuasion,  mar¬ 
ried,  formerly  captain  of  foot; — Aristides  Von  Desewffy,  native  of 
Csakacz,  in  the  county  of  Abanjvar,  in  Hungary,  aged  47  years,  evangeli¬ 
cal,  married,  formerly  captain  on  half-pay  ; — John  Damjanich,  (whom 
Goer  gey  persuaded  to  yield  up  Arad),  native  of  Stasa,  in  the  2nd  Banal 
boundary  regiment,  aged  45,  of  the  schismatic  Greek  religion,  married, 
without  children,  formerly  captain  of  foot ; — William  Lazar,  native  of 
Gross  Becskerck  in  the  Banat,  aged  54,  catholic,  married,  father  of  three 
children,  formerly  lieutenant; — convicted  of  having  served  as  generals 
and  commanders  in  the  Hungarian  army,  were — Aulich,  Torok,  Laii- 
ner,  Poltenberg,  Nagy  Sandor,  Knezich,  Leiningen,  and  Damja¬ 
nich, — HANGED ;  and  Schweidel,  Desewffy,  and  Lazar,  SHOT. 
In  the  case  of  the  two  last-named  victims,  death  by  powder  and  lead 
instead  of  hanging  was  conceded  by  IIaynau  as  a  special  favour  ! 

On  the  9th  of  October  the  Hungarian  ex-minister  Csanyi,  and 
Baron  Jessenak,  commissioner  under  the  Hungarian  Government,  vvere 
HANGED  at  Pesth.  Both  the  martyrs  on  arriving  at  the  scaffold. 
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attempted  to  address  the  spectators,  “  hut  the  rope  of  the  hangman  and 
the  beat  of  the  drum  silenced  for  ever  the  voices  of  the  victims.” 

Since  the  9th  other  victims  have  perished  in  the  same  manner. 
Though  in  their  last  moments  the  beat  of  the  drum  and  the  hangman’s 
clutch  silenced  their  voices,  the  voice  of  their  blood  ascendeth  from  the 
ground  and  crieth  to  all  nations  for  vengeance!  Aye!  Vengeance! 
The  man,  who  shall  dare  in  the  future  to  preach  of  “  moderation  ”  and 
“ mercy,”  and  “forbearance”  to  the  people,  shall  be  treated  as  a 
traitor,  or  an  idiot.  For  the  nations  there  is  but  one  mode  of  salvation  : 
the  utter  extermination  of  their  tyrants. 

Honour  to  the  Martyrs  ! 

ci  Glory  to  them  that  die  in  this  greatcause. 

Kings,  brigands  can  inflict  no  brand  of  shame, 

Or  shape  of  death  to  shroud  them  from  applause  : — 

No  !  manglers  of  the  martyrs’  earthly  frame. 

Your  hangman  fingers  cannot  touch  their  fame. 

Still  in  yon  prostrate  land  there  shall  be  some 

Proud  hearts,  the  shrines  of  Freedom's  vestal  flame, 

Long  trains  of  ill  may  pass  unheeded,  dumb  : 

But  Vengeance  is  behind,  and  Justice  is  to  come  !” 


HUNGARIAN  CHIEFS; 


Kossuth. — “  I  looked  (says  M.  Kohl)  with  much  interest  at  this  map. 
(Kossuth),  on  whom  the  eyes  of  all  Hungary  may  be  said  to  be  fixed.  He  is 
of  middle  size,  and  very  agreeable  exterior;  his  features  are  regular  and 
decidedly  handsome,  but  strongly  marked  and  manly.  He  is  in  the  prime 
of  life,  with  redundant  hair  and  whiskers,  but  a  mild  and  modest  expression 
of  countenance.  He  was  rather  pale  when  I  saw  him,  and  his  features  wore 
an  air  of  earnestness,  slightly  tinged  by  melancholy,  though  lighted  up  by 
his  fine  flashing  eyes.  He  spoke  for  full  half  an  hour  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  and  his  mode  of  delivery  appeared  to  be  extremely  agreeable. 
His  voice  is  as  fine  as  might  be  expected  from  so  handsome  a  person  ;  and 
the  sounds  of  theHungarian  language,  powerful  and  energetic,  seemed,  from 
his  lips,  T  might  almost  say  warlike,  though  they  come  hard  and  harsh  from 
the  mouth  of  an  uncultivated  speaker.” 

General  Bem. — Of  a  noble  Gallician  family,  he  first  saw  service  as  a 
lieutenant  under  Davoust  and  Macdonald,  in  the  Polish  army,  his  military 
talents  secured  him  a  military  professorship  ;  but  his  independents  pirit, 
and  his  bold  utterance  of  free  opinions,  subjected  him  to  long  imprisonment 
and  even  torture.  Jn  the  Polish  revolution  his  great  skill  as  an  artillery 
officer  gained  him  the  command  of  that  branch  of  the  service.  Up  to  a  re¬ 
cent  period  he  has  lived  in  retirement  in  France  and  England,  devoted  to 
scientific  pursuits.  He  was  on  his  return  to  his  native  land,  when  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  national  guard  of  Vienna  was  conferred  on  him,  which  he  held 
with  honour  up  to  the  surrender  of  the  city.  A  price  being  put  on  his 
head,  he  escaped  to  Pesth  ;  and  Kossuth  and  the  war  committee  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  his  military  genius,  since  so  amply  displayed  in  the  fields  of 
Transylvania.  Bern’s  greatness  and  gallantry  as  a  soldier  are  not  more  remark¬ 
able  than  his  humanity  as  a  man.  Despite  the  vile  calumnies  of  the  in- 
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satiate  libellers  of  freedom  in  the  German  and  English  press,  he  has  not  in  one 
sino-le  instance  abused  the  fortune  of  war,  but  has  been  generous  to  excess 
in  "forbearance.  Indeed,  throughout  the  war,  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
Hungarians  towards  their  prisoners  has  been  chivalrous,  and  offers  a  noble 
contrast  to  the  cold-blooded  fusilades  on  defenceless  men,  and  the  scourgings 
of  delicate  women,  of  the  Austrians.—  Westminster  Review. 

General  Goyon'. — Some  twenty  years  ago  a  young  English  gentleman 
named  Guyon,  entered  the  Austrian  military  service,  in  which  he  in  time 
attained  the  rank  of  captain.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had  become  attached  to 
the  daughter  of  Field- Marshal  Baron  Spleny,  the  commander  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  life-guards.  Upon  his  marriage  with  this  amiable  lady  he  left  the 
army,  and  took  some  land,  upon  which  he  resided,  happy  in  the  circle  of  his 
family,  and  in  the  general  esteem  of  bis  neighbours.  When,  in  September, 
1818,  the  hordes  of  Jellacbich  were  poured  into  Hungary,  and  Rossuth’s 
fierv  words  called  the  whole  nation  to  arms,  Guyon,  long  connected  and 
thoroughly  sympathising  with  the  liberal  party,  offered  his  services  as  a 
volunteer.  He  was  immediately  invested  with  the  command  of  an  ill-armed 
battalion  of  land-strum  (general  levy),  and  at  the  head  of  thi3  he  contributed  to 
the  defeat  of  Jallachich,  at  Sukaro.  In  the  month  of  October  he  accompanied 
the  Hungarian  army  to  the  Leitha,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Schwa- 
chat,  fought  on  the  31th.  This  rencontre  took  place  under  the  wails  of 
Vienna,  but  as  the  Viennese  did  not  support  the  Hungarian  attack  upon  the 
imperialists  by  a  sally,  the  Hungarian  general,  Moga,  was  compelled  to 
beat  a  retreat.  Guyon  was  the  hero  of  that  day.  At  the  head  of  his  batta¬ 
lion  he  three  times  repulsed  the  Serezans  of  Jallachich  ;  his  horse  was  shot 
under  him,  but  he  seized  his  pistols  and  led  bis  men  to  the  charge  on  foot ; 
arming  them,  as  fast  as  be  could,  with  the  muskets  of  the  slain  Austrians, 
in  place  of  the  scyth:  s  which  many  of  them  carried.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  colonel  on  the  field  itself,  and  in  this  capacity  he  shared  in  the 
succeeding  campaign.  On  the  18th  of  December  the  imperial  general, 
Simonich,  at  the  head  of  15.000  men,  attacked  the  town  of  Tyrnau.  This 
is  an  open  place,  and  incapable  of  a  regular  resistance  ;  but  Guyon  determined 
upon  saving  the  honour  of  the  Hungarian  arms,  defended  it  with  unabated 
vigour  till  night  put  a  stop  to  the  combat  ;  and  on  this  desperate  service  he 
had  only  a  force  of  1,800  men.  At  Debrezin,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
general,  and  throughout  the  war  was  celebrated  for  his  lion-like  courage.  After 
the  treason  of  Georgey  had  ruined  the  Hungarian  cause,  Guyon  took  refuge 
in  lurkey,  but  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  retire  from  the  struggle.  It  is 
stated  that  his  family  have  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  Austrians  ;  a  cala¬ 
mity  which  must  sorely  afflict  our  gallant  countryman. 


The  Future.  “  Middle  class  governments,  kings,  emperors,  and  despots 
under  either  a  pretended  liberal  or  despotic  regime,  are  now  teaching  the 
People  a  lesson,  which  when  once  again  they  rise  in  their  mio-ht  and  seize 
power  they  must  not  forget— if  they  do  forget  it— they  will  deservedly 
merit  to  sink  into  thetr  graves— detested  slaves.  Confiscation,  imprison¬ 
ment.  exile,  the  galleys,  slavery,  and  death  are  the  merciful  and  royal  modes  of 
exeercising  and  preserving  power.  Were  once  humanity  purified,  by  extinc- 
tion,  ot  the  tyrants  ol  body  and  mind,  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  peace, 
goodwill,  and  brotherhood  benignly  reign  over  all  nations.” 
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DEMOCRATIC  PROGRESS-PAST  EXPERIENCE, 
PRESENT  DUTY. 

The  late  mighty  convulsions  which  have  shaken  the  thrones  of  despot¬ 
ism  throughout  Europe,  though  they  have  failed  in  their  object  for  the 
present,  have  revealed  to  us  the  germs  of  future  success.  We  have 
seen  that  the  people  in  all  countries  are  not  content  with  the  mis- 
government  to  which  they  have  so  long  been  subjected,  and  have  pro¬ 
nounced  emphatically  in  favour  of  a  new  order  of  things ;  and  it  is  now 
clearly  demonstrated  that  they  were  only  foiled  through  the  superior 
craftiness  and  combination  of  the  despotic  few.  It  is  also  undeniable  that 
the  people  understand  their  political  rights,  for  in  all  cases  where  tempor¬ 
ary  success  crowned  their  efforts,  they  at  once  removed  the  privileged 
barriers  which  had  been  erected  through  ages  of  oppression,  and 
remodelled  their  political  institutions  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and 
advanced  knowledge  of  the  age.  Therefore  the  recent  failures  should 
not  so  much  induce  us  to  despond  as  to  prepare  with  energy  for  the 
next  struggle.  The  achievement  of  real  freedom  is  now  only  a  question 
of  time.  Even  in  England,  dull  and  apathetic  though  we  seem  at 
present,  still  the  desire  for  amendment  in  our  system  of  government 
rules  supreme  over  all  other  subjects.  The  masses  have  repeatedly 
given  proof  of  this  by  their  numerous  meetings  and  petitions  in  1839, 
’42  and  ’48,  and  this  fact  is  so  well  understood  by  the  monied  class,  that 
they  am  compelled  to  attach  the  Sufferage  question  to  any  subject  which 
they  desire  to  impress  on  the  public  mind.  All  this  is  no  longer  matter 
of  doubt  but  a  grave  historical  fact,  and  proves  that  the  people  have 
made  great  progress  in  that  department  of  knowledge  so  essential  to 
their  welfare.  The  failures  of  the  past  cannot  now  be  recalled,  but 
must  furnish  a  guide  for  the  future,  and  much  and  deeply  though  we 
lament  the  loss  of  the  devoted  men  who  have  sealed  their  faith  with 
their  blood,  let  us  not  dishonour  their  memories  by  futile  regrets,  but 
press  on  in  the  glorious  path  which  their  heroism  has  marked  out,  and 
thus  prove  that  they  have  not  died  in  vain.  The  future  lies  before  us, 
and  our  watchword  must  be  “forward  !’’  We  must  take  lessons  from 
the  past,  and  set  earnestly  to  work  to  repair  the  damage  sustained  by 
the  onslaught  of  earth’s  tyrants,  who,  even  now  feel  a  foretaste  of  the 
retribution  that  awaits  their  deeds  of  blood ;  and  the  murders,  banish¬ 
ments,  and  imprisonments,  which  they  inflict,  is  the  standard  by  which 
we  may  know  the  extent  of  their  gloomy  fears  and  forebodings. 
Nations  cannot  be  annihilated,  and  a  day  of  reckoning  will  assuredly 
arrive,  and  then . ! 

A  review  of  the  Democratic  campaign  of  1848-49,  reveals  to  us 
our  deficiency  in  organization,  concentration,  and  that  oneness  of 
purpose  so  essential  to  success,  added  to  this,  there  has  been 
too  much  reliance  placed  in  the  political  integrity  of  the  middle 
classes.  The  Proletarians  should,  for  the  future,  lay  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  maxim  that,  to  succeed  they  must  possess  within  themselves 
the  elements  of  success,  as  all  extraneous  aid  has  heretofore  brought  with 
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it  the  elements  of  division  and  incertitude,  and  led  to  ultimate  ruin. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact  should  impress  itself  indelibly  on  the  minds 
of  all  true  Democrats.  Neglecting  this,  we  shall  remain  for  ever  the 
slaves  and  serfs  of  monied  and  landed  aristocrats,  and  be  everlastingly 
the  shuttlecocks  and  dupes  of  hypocrites  and  pretenders.  What  then 
is  our  present  duty,  and  what  mode  of  action  should  be  adopted,  under 
existing  circumstances,  by  the  Democratic  and  Social  Reformers  of 
Great  Britain?  The  position  of  political  parties  is  so  anomalous  and  dis¬ 
jointed,  that  we  cannot  be  far  from  a  change.  The  lords  of  the  till  and 
counting-house,  are  in  a  miserable  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
caused  by  their  base  betrayal  of  the  people,  who  utterly  despise  them, 
and  they  are  now  beating  up  for  recruits  to  strengthen  their  ranks. 
The  Reform  Bill  is  admitted  by  its  author  to  be  a  failure,  seeing  that 
it  has  not  preserved  a  monopoly  of  power  to  the  base  Whig  party, 
and  even  Tory  bigots  are  looking  with  assumed  complacency  on  the 
monster  of  former  years, — an  extended  suffrage.  We  are  well  aware  that, 
amidst  these  various  professions,  each  party  is  only  actuated  by  a 
calculation  of  the  probable  amount  of  political  strength  they  may  obtain 
for  themselves,  without  conferring  any  benefit  on  the  people  ;  and,  like 
the  quarrel  concerning  National  Education,  each  faction  will  endeavour 
to  establish  the  plan  which  they  consider  the  most  capable  of  upholding 
their  several  interests.  In  this  juncture  the  people — the  workers — 
must  be  prepared  to  put  forth  their  whole  strength,  that  they  be  not 
again  deluded  by  the  name  instead  of  the  reality,  they  should  maintain 
their  own  organizations,  and  associations  intact,  and  not  suffer  them¬ 
selves  to  be  confounded  with  the  mere  professing  Reformers  as  they 
did  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  mania.  If  the  experience  of  former 
years  does  not  teach  us,  we  richly  merit  our  fate,  as  we  have  abundant 
proof  of  what  we  may  expect  from  the  much  vaunted  liberals. 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill,  we  were  told 
that  it  would  place  all  local  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  as  it  granted 
the  right  of  voting  to  all  householders.  But,  what  is  the  fact  ?  Why, 
we  find  it  so  clogged  with  restrictions,  qualifications,  and  rate  paying 
clauses,  that  the  people  have  very  little  power  in  the  matter.  Some  of 
them,  chiefly  warehousemen,  clerks,  or  lickspittles,  who  are  enabled 
to  remain  for  three  years  in  one  place  of  residence,  and  pay  their  rates, 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  the  voting  paper,  which  their  master  gives 
them,  to  the  polling  booth,  whilst  the  few  who  can  exercise  an  indepen¬ 
dent  will,  have  no  alternative  but  to  remain  at  home,  or  vote  for  a  Whig, 
Tory,  or  liberal  Nondescript,  the  real  friends  of  the  people  being  gene¬ 
rally  too  poor  to  be  assessed  at  £30  per  annum.  We  were  also  assured 
that  this  precious  Bill  would  give  the  people  power  to  choose  their  own 
Magistrates,  and  that  we  should  thus  be  enabled  to  substitute  enlightened 
liberality  for  Tory  bigotry — Has  this  been  so?  It  is  true  the  people 
voted  for  the  liberal  candidates  and  returned  them,  and  they  in  turn 
elected  liberal  aldermen  and  a  liberal  Mayor,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
these  liber ul  Mayors  and  Aldermen  have  been  the  most  unscrupulous 
and  unrelenting  persecutors  of  the  leading  Democrats  during  the  years 
1839-42,  and  ’48,  and  filled  the  gaols  with  Chartist  victims  We,  who 
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write  this,  are  now  undergoing  a  third  imprisonment,  each  prosecution 
being  the  sole  work  of  liberal  corporations,  in  three  of  the  largest  towns 
in  England,  and  in  each  of  which  the  liberals  bear  uncontrolled  sway, 
and  yet,  in  the  face  of  these  damning  facts,  the  Chartists  of  some  towns, 
are  as  busy  as  ever  agitating  and  canvassing  for  these  same  nondescripts. 
“Oh!”  say  some  of  our  simple  friends,  “have  we  not  returned  Chartist 
Councillors  in  several  boroughs?’’  Who  are  they,  what  have  they  done 
to  prove  their  Chartism?  Are  their  names  enrolled  on  your  books? 
Do  they  subscribe  to  your  funds  ?  No!  nor  would  they  acknowledge  you 
in  the  streets  the  day  after  the  election.  Take  the  following  as  a  proof. 
We  happened  to  pass  through  Sheffield  on  the  Jst  of  November  1 848, 
whilst  the  polling  for  town  Councillors  was  being  proceeded  with  in  the 
various  wards.  The  town  was  full  of  bustle,  and  the  Chartists  were  flying 
from  pillar  to  post  to  secure  the  success  of  what  they  termed  their  candi¬ 
dates.  Well,  they  did  succeed  in  electing  a  majority  ol  the  Councillors. 
Now,  mark  the  sequel.  They  called  a  meeting  for  the  following  evening 
at  the  Hall  of  Science,  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  Chartist  (?) 
Councillors,  and  not  one  of  them  attended  but  Mr.  Ironsides,  who  occu¬ 
pied  the  chair  on  the  occasion,  and  is  uniformly  to  be  found  at  his  post. 
The  fruit  of  this  empty  show  is  this,  that  the  Chartist  movement  has 
dwindled  down  to  a  contemptible  peddling  fraction  in  those  boroughs. 
The  good  men  have  become  disheartened  and  disgusted,  our  principles 
are  desecrated,  and  the  Chartist  candidates  are  never  heard  of  except 
during  these  mimic  elections  ;  the  only  result  of  which  is  that  it  gratifies 
the  vanity  of  a  few' shopkeepers  or  small  manufacturers,  who  would  other¬ 
wise  never  be  hear  of  beyond  the  walls  of  their  “establishments,”  and 
who  suffer  themselves  to  be  dubbed  Chartists  for  the  nonce,  that  their 
dumpy  wives  may  be  called  Mrs.  Councillor  Shuffleton  !  Wonderful 
progress  this,  and  truly  contemptible  does  it  make  us  appear.  Such 
must  always  be  the  reward  to  be  reaped  from  all  such  miserable  make¬ 
shifts.  We  may  flatter  our  vanity  thereby,  and  endeavour  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  are  making  progress  by  such  folly,  but  years  roll  on, 
and  find  us  still  stationary,  or  what  is  worse,  as  in  this  case,  absolutely 
retrograding.  We  trust  the  people  will  amend  this  in  future,  and  re¬ 
member  that,  whether  in  Municipal  or  Parliamentary  matters,  our 
strength  must  be  within  ourselves,  as  by  attaching  ourselves  to  parties  or 
individuals,  not  belonging  to  our  associations,  we  are  at  all  times  losers, 
and  generally  receive  the  contempt  of  those  we  serve  for  our  pains. — 
For  ourselves,  we  feel  no  desire  to  waste  our  time  on  pettifogging  bye- 
battles  for  the  elevation  of  a  few  doubtful  professors,  or  new  fledged, 
proselytes,  like  the  notorious  five  pound  note  converts  to  Irish  Repeal. 
While  we  would  give  our  earnest  support  to  secure  the  election  of  any 
well  tried  and  active  Democrat,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional 
strength  to  the  national  movement  for  political  and  social  reform,  we 
would  not  walk  one  yard  to  serve  a  doubtful  nondescript. 

We  have  trespassed  thus  far  on  the  limited  space  of  the  Democratic 
Review,  on  this  particular  subject,  being  well  aware  that  the  National 
Movement  has  been  much  injured  by  these  matters,  inasmuch  as  the 
minds  of  the  people  have  been  directed  to  the  election  of  Hobbs  or  Dobbs , 
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instead  of  the  more  important  matter  of  national  regeneration.  We 
could  cite  numerous  instances  of  the  deadly  enmity  which  has  been 
evinced  towards  our  principles  by  some  of  these  hollow  professors,  and 
shall  select  one  prominent  example,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  animus  of 
certain  of  the  Parliamentary  and  Financial  Reformers.  Lawrence  Hey- 
worth  of  Liverpool,  at  present  M.Pl  for  Derby,  a  “Complete  Suffragist,” 
and  “  Financial  Reformer,”  was  a  member  for  the  Grand  Jury  for  the 
Countv  of  Lancaster,  at  the  Autumn  Assizes  held  at  Liverpool  in 
August  1848,  and  in  that  capacity,  found  a  “True  Bill”  against  a  number 
of  Chartists  and  others,  without  a  particle  of  evidence  being  produced, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Judge  to  issue  his  warrant  for  their  ap¬ 
prehension,  they  having  been  previously  discharged  from  custody  by  the 
Manchester  Magistrates,  through  want  of  evidence  to  warrant  their 
detention  ;  thus,  in  effect  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ,  and  con¬ 
signing  thirty  men  to  prison  without  any  cause  being  shown.  The 
defendants  complained  to  the  Judge,  that  they  had  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing  the  charges  against  them,  as  they  had  never  been  confronted  with  a 
witness,  nor  received  a  copy  of  the  depositions  against  them,  on  which 
the  Judge  replied  that  there  were  no  depositions,  and  that  the  Grand 
Jury  had  not  any  placed  before  them.  Lawrence  Heyworth  was  a 
member  of  this  Grand  Jury,  and  assisted  in  depriving  his  fellow  country¬ 
men  of  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  their  country,  because  they  were 
Chartists.  The  Democrats  of  Great  Britain  should  ponder  well  on  these 
facts,  and  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  their  future  dealings  with  these 
parties,  taking  due  precaution  that  if  they  should  co-operate  with  them 
for  the  attainment  of  any  future  reform  in  our  rotten  represention,  to 
hold  their  own  power  separate  and  distinct. 

Proletarians  can  have  no  interest  in  common  with  usurers  or 
profitmongers.  Our  only  hope  then  consists  in  Self-reliance.  We 
have  the  power,  if  we  will  use  it,  to  emancipate  ourselves.  Let  us  then 
stand  erect,  turn  up  our  sleeves,  and  commence  our  work,  manfully 
vigorously,  judiciously,  and  hopefully,  and  not  fawn  and  crouch  to  the 
puppets  and  gew-gaws  of  our  own  creation.  We  are  men  !  Labour 
is  ours.  Almighty  labour,  which  produces  all  things  from  the  beggar’s 
potatoe  to  the  crown  which  encircles  the  brow  of  royalty.  What  then 
lack  we,  but  union  and  knowledge  to  apply  it,  and  that  knowledge  and 
union  must  be  spread  from  and  created  by  ourselves.  Strange,  that  the 
producers  of  all  wealth  should  apply  for  aid  to  those  wtio  produce 
nothing,  but  who  are  in  reality  our  greatest  grievance,  inasmuch  as 
they  waste  in  riot  and  extravagance  the  honey  which  the  indus¬ 
trious  bees  have  accumulated.  From  such  inconsistent  and  unnatural 
alliances,  no  good  can  proceed. 

We  recommended  in  our  last  the  establishment  of  “Democratic 
Tract  Societies,”  as  a  preliminary  step  towards  concentrated  vigorous 
action  ;  we  trust  that  the  earnest  workers  in  the  good  cause  will  not 
neglect  this  mode  of  extending  their  principles,  and  at  the  same  time 
banding  themselves  together  in  closer  unity.  “Now’s  the  day  and  now’s 
the  hour,”  as,  depend  on  it,  the  year  1850  will  not  pass  away  without 
bringing  forth  renewed  struggles.  Work  then,  whilst  it  is  yet  day. 
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When  the  tract  societies  are  formed,  we  shall  have  an  invincible  lever 
which  can  be  applied,  in  furtherance  of  our  cause,  namely — Co-opera¬ 
tion.  By  this  means  we  shall  be  able  to  secure  the  representation  of 
the  boroughs,  not  for  the  purpose  of  sending  doubtful  amateurs  to  par¬ 
liament,  but  veritable  workmen  whose  hearts  are  with  their  brethren. 

ONE  OF  "  THE  MEN  OF  THE  FUTURE.” 


THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC 

DEFENDED,  AND  ITS  ASSASSINS  UNMASKED. 

BY  THE  TRIUMVIR  JOSEPH  MAZZINI. 

IN  A  LETTER  TO  MESSIEURS  DE  TOCQUEVILLE  AND  DE  FALLOUX, 
MINISTERS  OF  FRANCE. 

Gentlemen, — If  in  your  speeches  in  the  Assembly,  on  the  6th  and 
7th  of  August,  you  had  restricted  yourselves  to  calumniating  me,  I 
should  have  been  silent.  Throughout  my  life  I  have  never  felt  anything 
but  indifference  to  calumny,  and  contempt  for  the  calumniators.  But 
you  have  calumniated  an  entire  revolution,  holy  in  its  right,  and  pure 
from  all  excess  in  its  career ;  a  whole  people,  good,  brave,  and  remark¬ 
able  for  the  attachment  to  order,  and  for  the  capability  of  discipline, 
which  it  has  inherited  from  its  ancestors.  You  have,  to  serve  your  own 
ends — you  men  of  study  and  of  calm  philosophy — repeated  at  the 
tribune  the  same  commonplaces,  of  “  anarchy,”  “  foreign  faction,”  and 
“  terror,’’  with  which  the  journalists,  hired  to  prepare  the  way  for  an 
iniquitous  expedition,  systematically  fed  the  public  mind  for  the  space 
of  two  months.  You  have  deliberately,  with  the  smile  of  irony  on  your 
lips,  cast  the  slanders  of  reaction  upon  those  who  have  died  for  their 
awakening  country.  It  is  necessary,  for  the  honour  of  humanity,  that 
some  one  should  protest.  It  is  necessary,  not  for  you,  nor  for  a  par¬ 
liamentary  majority  from  which,  under  the  influence  of  egotism  and  brute 
force,  all  moral  sense  has  departed,  but  for  those  amongst  you  who 
suffer  as  we  suffer,  for  their  lost  liberty,  and  for  the  future  of  France, 
that  the  voice  of  one  honest  man  should  be  heard,  and  should  say  to  you  : 
“  Gentlemen,  your  eloquence  is  artifice,  your  faith,  hypocrisy  ;  through¬ 
out  the  whole  series  of  your  declarations  you  have  done  nothing  but  lie 
to  France  and  to  Europe.’'  ...  I  come  forward,  therefore,  to  pro¬ 
test  in  the  name  of  Rome.  I  know  men  who,  for  the  honour  of  France, 
ought  now,  to  do  what  I  am  doing :  they  are  the  employes  of  your 
chancellerie  at  Rome,  whom  I  have  seen  blush  at  the  conduct  of  their 
government,  and  who  thanked  me  for  the  protection  afforded  them,  and 
for  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  Roman  people  ;  but  they  fear  dismissal 
from  their  posts.  I  know  others — these  belong  to  us — who  from  Rome 
itself,  in  the  face  of  sacerdotal  vengeance,  would  now  willingly  protest 
against  your  calumnies  ;  but  your  foreseeing  administration  has  deprived 
them  of  the  only  means  of  so  doing,  by  suppressing  every  journal  in 
Rome  except  your  own. 

Rome  was  without  a  sovereign.  The  Pope  had  deserted  and  fled  to 
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Gaeta.  A  governmental  commission,  which  he  had  instituted,  had  re¬ 
fused  to  act.  Two  deputations  sent  one  after  the  other,  entreating  Pius 
IX.  to  return  were  repulsed.  It  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of 
things  which  was  inevitably  leading  to  anarchy  and  civil  war.  It  was 
at  one  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  February,  that  the  downfall 
of  the  temporal  power,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  inauguration  of  the 
republic,  were  proclaimed.  By  whom  ?  By  the  constituent  assembly 
of  the  Roman  States.  In  what  manner  had  that  assembly  been  elected? 
By  universal  suffrage.  Had  there  been— I  speak  not  of  terror— but 
even  any  agitation,  any  influence  illegally  exercised  ?  No,  all  had 
taken  place  calmly,  quietly,  without  corruption,  without  threats.  Was 
the  minority  imposing.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  members 
present  eleven  voices  declared  against  the  proclamation  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  as  inopportune  ;  five  against  the  abolition  of  the  temporal  power. 
How  many  among  those  whom  you  now  stigmatise  as  foreigners ,  how 
many  Italians  born  out  of  the  Roman  states  were  then  seated  upon 
the  benches  of  the  assembly  ?— Two— Garibaldi  and  General  Ferara. 
I  deceive  myself  Garibaldi  had  already  set  out  for  Rieti.  It  was  not 
until  some  time  later  that  Saliceti,  Cernuschi,  Cannonieri,  Dali  Ongaro, 
and  myself  were  elected.  In  what  manner  was  the  double  proclama- 
tion  received  by  the  populations  ?  Was  there  through  all  the  extent 
ot  the  Roman  territory  a  single  attempt  at  resistance,  a  single  mark  of 
dissent,  a  single  protestation  in  favour  of  the  fallen  power?  No,  not 
one. .  A  few  carabiniers  on  the  frontiers  of  Naples  deserted,  perhaps 
imagining  themselves  compromised  by  the  arrests  they  had  been  obliged 
to  make  under  Gregory.  And  this  was  all.  The  towns  and  the  coun¬ 
try  saluted  the  Republic  with  a  common  joy.  The  old  municipalities, 
elected  under  the  papal  regime,  sent  in  their  adhesion,  since  renewed 
by  those  elected  by  universal  suffrage  on  the  eleventh  of  March.  Pius 
IX.  had  still  some  personal  friends  ;  the  papal  government  could  not 
boast  of  one.  And  later  on  after  the  30th,  when  the  Government  on  the 
eve  of  the  quadruple  invasion  was  obliged  to  concentrate  its  forces, 
and  could  therefore  retain  only  a  moral  influence  in  the  provinces— in  the 

Rn2fr;°f  !f  fUt?UCla  Cnsis\and  ln  sPlte  of  the  efforts  of  some  few  reac- 
t  onaries,  this,  the  conservative  element  of  the  state,  renewed  again  the 
testimony  of  a  spontaneous  adhesion  to  the  republic.  Bologna,  Ancona, 
FnlUSn’  M  XeccJria»  Ferrara,  Ascoli,  Cesena,  Fano,  Faenza,  Forli, 

’  Macerata,  Nairn,  Pesaro,  Orvieto,  Ravenna,  Rieti,  Viterbo, 
Spoleto  Urbmo,  Ierni;  two  hundred  and  sixty  three  municipalities 
tfnn  J.'1®SSfS  declarmg  in  the  name  of  the  populations  that  the^boli- 
tion  of  the  temporal  power  and  the  existence  of  the  republic  formed 
henceforth  a  double  condition  of  life  for  the  Roman  States. 

Ihe  constituent  assembly  consisted  of  150  members,  the  elite  of  the 
country  by  the  instincts  of  the  heart,  if  not  by  the  force  of  intelligence 

seat  s°  wit  bout C  in  t'  n0t  £el°ng  to  the  R<™  States,  kept  their 

seats,  without  interruption  until  the  moment  when  brute  force,  in 

violating  the  duties  and  the  promises  of  France,  dissolved  them.  It  had 

F.ta,  S ““  ha<*  bM1  d°“  fr0'“  lhe  9">  °f 
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And  by  whom  did  it  govern  ?  First  by  an  executive  committee  : 
two  Romans,  Armellini  and  Montecchi ;  one  Neapolitan,  Siliceti  * 
afterwards  by  the  Triumvirate — the  same  proportion.  But  below  the 
supreme  executive,  all  that  vivified  and  embodied  the  principle  of 
government,  all  that  represented  or  that  affected  the  country  in  admi¬ 
nistration,  in  the'distribution  of  offices,  in  the  every  day  affairs  of  state, 
was  purely  Roman.  The  president  of  the  council  under  the  executive 
committee;  Muzzarelli;  the  minister  of  grace  and  justice,  Sazzarini; 
that  of  foreign  affairs,  Rusconi ;  of  the  interior,  Saffi  and  Mayer ;  of 
finance,  Guillioli  andManzoni;  of  public  works,  Sterbini  and  Montec¬ 
chi  ;  of  war,  Campello  and  Calandrelli — all  belonged  to  the  Roman 
states.  The  police  (sicurizza  pubblica)  was  successively  directed  by 
Mariani,  Meucei,  Meloni,  and  Galvagnl,  all  Roman  subjects.  The 
ministry  of  public  instruction  was  entrusted  to  a  Roman,  Siurbinetti  ; 
other  Romans  were  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  public  debt,  and 
of  the  statistical  department  and  with  the  presidency  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  the  direction  of  the  hospitals,  the  mint,  &c.  A  com¬ 
mission  of  seven,  all  Romans.  Sturbinetti,  Piacentini,  Salvati,  Meucci, 
Allocatelli,  Spada,  Castellani,  was  named  to  examine  all  applications  for 
employment.  Not  a  single  president,  not  a  single  employe  or  govern¬ 
ment  officer  in  the  provinces,  who  was  not  born  a  subject  of  the  Roman 
State.  Amongst  all  the  superior  officers  successively  appointed  from 
the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the  Republic,  I  find  but  two  men  who  were 
not  born  Romans — Avezzana,  minister  of  war,  and  Brambilla,  a 
member  of  the  financial  committee, — the  latter,  of  whom,  however,  had 
two  fellow  officers,  who  were  Romans,  Yalentini  and  Constabili. 

And  the  army  :  The  small  army  concentrated  in  Rome  at  the  time 
of  the  siege  was  composed  of  the  1st  of  the  line,  Colonel  de  Pasqualis; 
2nd  ditto,  Colonel  Gaucci  Molari;  3rd  ditto,  Colonel  Marchetti : — all 
these  Romans,  soldiers  and  officers.  Two  light  regiments  :  The  first 
commanded  by  Masi,  the  very  man  whom  M.  de  Corcelles,  in  his  des¬ 
patch  of  the  12th  of  June,  puts  down  as  a  foreigner,  entirely  Romans  : 
the  second  commanded  by  Pasi,  the  same.  The  Roman  Legion,  com¬ 
manded  by  Galletti.  The  Riflemen  commanded  by  Mellara,  since  dead 
of  his  wounds,  all  Romans.  The  small  body  of  the  Recluci,  Romans. 
The  battalion  Bignami,  Romans.  The  regiment  called  the  Union, 
Romans.  The  body  of  Carabiniers,  General  Galletti,  Romans.  The 
Dragoons,  Romans.  The  body  of  Engineers,  Romans ;  the  Artillery, 
Romans.  All  these,  all  the  chiefs  I  have  already  named,  the  Colonels 
Piana,  Amadei,  Perti-Pichat,  the  General-in-Chief  Roselli,  the  Chief 
Intendants,  first  Gaggiotti,  and  afterwards  Salvati,  the  principal  employes 
at  the  Ministry  of  War,  all  Romans, represented  the  indigenous  element. 

Where,  then  were  the  foreigners?  Garibaldi  and  his  legion,  800 
men  ;  Arcioni  and  his  legion,  300  men  ;  Manara,  dead  for  liberty,  and 
his  Lombard  Riflemen,  500  men ;  200  Poles;  the  foreign  legion  1 00 
men ;  the  handful  of  brave  men  who  defended  the  Vasiello  under 
Medici.  Altogether,  2,000  men ;  but  not  really  so  many,  because 
Arcioni’s  legion  contained  at  least  one-third  of  Romagnoli.  because  the 
little  knot  of  cavalry  which  formed  part  of  Garibaldi’s  legion,  and  which 
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was  commanded  by  Masina  of  Bologna,  dead  on  the  field,  were  almost 
all  Roman  citizens,  and  because  half  even  of  the  foot  soldiers  of 
Garibaldi  belonged  to  the  country. 

The  number  of  “  foreigners”  who  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Rome 
was  from  1,400  to  1,500  men;  from  1,400  to  1,500  men  amongst  a  total 
of  14,000 ;  for  it  is  well  that  Italy  should  know  that  14,000  men,  a  young 
army  without  traditions ,  and  improvised  under  the  very  fire  of  the 
enemy,  held  in  check  for  two  months  30,000  soldiers  of  France.  Y  ou 
know  all  this  gentlemen,  or  you  could  have  known  it,  and  therefore  you 
ought  to  have  done  so ;  and  nevertheless  you  shamelessly  gave  out  to  the 
assembly  the  number  of  “foreigners”  as  20,000,  as  a  proof  that  after  ail 
it  was  not  the  Roman  idea  that  you  had  endeavoured  to  stifle  in  blood  : 
and  upon  this  cipher  of  your  own  invention  depends  the  greater  part  of 
your  argument.  Foreigners !  I  entreat  pardon  of  my  country  for 
having  inscribed  the  word,  after  you,  upon  my  page.  What !  Lombards, 
Tuscans,  Italians,  foreigners  at  Rome!  And  is  it  by  you,  Frenchmen, 
by  you  who,  in  re-establishing  the  pontifical  throne,  have  been  supported 
by  Austrians  and  Spaniards,  that  this  reproach  is  made.  A  year  ago 
our  provinces  sent  the  elite  of  their  youth  to  fight  upon  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  as  to  a  convention  of  honour  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that 
Radetzky  ever  called  them  in  his  proclamations  foreigners.  The  abso¬ 
lute  denial  of  Italian  nationality  has  been  reserved  for  the  nephew  of 
him  who  at  St.  Helena  uttered  these  words  : — “Unity,  of  manners,  of 
language,  of  literature,  show  that  Italy  is  destined  to  form  a  single 
country.” 

The  accusation  of  violence,  of  a  reign  of  terror,  directed  against  the 
republican  government,  is  an  accusation  to  which  the  lie  is  now  solemnly 
given  by  the  facts  of  our  defence.  The  armed  enthusiasm  of  a  whole 
people  is  not  to  be  commanded  by  terror,  and  you  are  compelled 
gentlemen,  either  to  calumniate  the  valour  of  the  French  arms,  or  to 
confute  your  own  statements — to  declare  that  a  few  factious  individuals 
were  not  only  able  to  restrain  a  population  of  160,000  souls,  but  also, 
for  two  months,  to  contend  with  and  often  to  conquer  your  army  ;  or, 
in  order  to  preserve  yourselves  from  the  stain  of  imbecility  and  coward¬ 
ice,  to  confess  that  the  government,  the  people,  the  National  Guard, 
and  the  army  of  Rome,  were  all  united  together  as  brothers  in  the 
common  idea  of  liberty,  and  of  war  to  the  enemies  of  the  republic.  It 
is  necessary  to  speak  of  this,  so  that,  at  least,  you  cannot  repeat  the 
absurd  accusation  without  others  being  able  to  reply  “yours  is  a  pre¬ 
meditated  lie.” 

Pass  by  the  assassination  of  Rossi,  which  has  been  so  often  ands  o 
hypocritically  cited.  The  republic  inaugurated  on  the  9th  ol  February 
1849,  has  no  occasion  to  exculpate  itself  from  a  deed  which  occurred 
on  the  16th  of  November,  1848,  when  the  princely  party,  the  moderates, 
the  partisans  of  Charles  Albert,  possessed  the  field,  and  drove  away, 
or  condemned  to  absolute  silence,  the  men  of  republican  faith.  No  one 
in  Italy  accuses  your  revolutions  of  having  had  their  rise  in  assassina¬ 
tion,  because  the  Duke  of  Berry  fell  by  the  dagger,  and  five  or  six  attempts 
at  regicide  succeeded  each  other  in  the  space  of  two  years  in  Paris. 
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Mark  the  facts  which,  in  every  time,  and  in  every  place,  accompany 
every  system  supported  by  violence.  During  nearly  five  months  o 
republican  government  can  you,  gentlemen,  point  out  a  single  condem¬ 
nation  to  death  for  a  political  offence?  A  single  exile,  founded  upon 
political  suspicions  ?  A  single  exceptional  tribunal  instituted  in  Home 
to  judge  political  offences?  A  single  newspaper  suspended  by  order  of 
the  government?  A  single  decree  directed  to  restrain  the  liberty  of 
the  press  anterior  to  the  siege  ?  If  so,  point  them  out.  Point  out  the 
laws  originating  in  a  system  of  terror ;  point  out  the  ferocious  band  of 
whom  you  speak ;  point  out  the  victims  of  our  rule — or  resign  your¬ 
selves  to  be  branded  as  LIARS. 

In  one  of  our  declarations  we  said,  u  The  republican  banner  raised 
in  Rome  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  does  not  represent  the 
triumph  of  one  fraction  of  citizens  over  another  ;  it  represents  a  common 
triumph,  a  victory  gained  by  the  many,  accepted  by  the  immense 
majority,  of  the  principle  of  good  over  that  of  evil,  of  the  common 
right  over  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  few,  of  the  sacred  equality  which  God 
has  decreed  to  all  over  privilege  and  despotism.  We  cannot  be  repub¬ 
licans  without  being  and  proving  ourselves  better  than  the  overthrown 
powers.  .  .  We  are  not  the  government  of  a  party,  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  nation.  .  .  Neither  intolerance  nor  weakness.  The  re¬ 

public  is  conciliating  and  energetic.  1  lie  government  of  the  republic 
is  strong,  therefore  fearless In  these  lines  were  summed  up  the 
republican  programme  ;  nor  was  it  ever  violated  by  the  men  who  ruled 
our  republic,  as  yours  has  been.  0  ministers  of  France  1 

And  we  were  strong,  strong  in  the  love  ofthe  good — the  bad  amongst 
us  are  but  few;  strong  in  the  common  consent  of  the  citizens,  and  with 
a  strength  differing  widely  from  yours,  gentlemen.  We  had  no  necessity, 
in  order  to  maintain  ourselves  in  power ,  to  place  the  capital  in  a  state  of 
siege,  to  dissolve  the  national  guard,  to  fill  the  prisons,  to  exile  ( amongst 
others')  the  representatives  of  the  people,  to  condemn  to  transportation 
hundreds  of  working  men,  and  to  surround  ourselves  by  cannon  and 
soldiers ,  Our  capital  was  cheerful  and  happy  under  the  weight  of 
sacrifice  which  sudden  changes  must  always  impose  upon  a  state  ; 
tranquil  and  serene  when  the  presence  of  your  army  under  its  walls 
might  have  provoked  the  malcontents,  if  malcontents  were  to  be  found 
in  Rome,  to  acts  of  rashness.  Our  national  guards  furnished  upwards- 
of  7,000  men  for  active  service  within  the  city  and  on  the  walls.  Our 
prisons  were  all  but  empty  of  political  offenders.  Two  or  three  indi¬ 
viduals  strongly  suspected  of  intercourse  with  your  camp,  two  or  three 
individuals  taken  in  the  very  act  of  conspiracy,  and  an  official,  Zamboni,. 
guilty  of  desertion,  were  all  who  were  under  trial  when  M.  de  Corcelles 
visited  the  prisons.  The  five  or  six  prisoners,  Freddi,  Alai,  and  the 
rest  found  by  him  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  were  there  by  order  of 
Pius  IX.,  and  for  the  plots  against  his  government.  The  men  most 
averse  to  the  republic,  a  Mamiana,  a  Pantaleoni,  walked  free  through 
the  streets  of  Rome.  We  reminded  the  people  who  mistrusted  them 
that  the  republic,  superior  to  the  dethroned  power,  held  opinions  to  be 
inviolable,  unless  manifested  in  dangerous  acts ;  and  the  people,  gene- 
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rous  by  nature,  and  from  a  consciousness  of  power,  understood  and 
respected  this  :  nor  was  there  any  danger  for  such  men,  until  we  could 
no  longer  interpose,  and  the  spectacle  of  your  brute  force  irritated  the 
multitude  to  reaction.  Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  keeping  guard 
round  the  while  circuit  of  the  city,  several  of  our  cannons  often  remained 
acessible  to  any  one,  and  without  a  single  soldier  to  guard  them.  And 
thus  it  happened  on  the  1 6th  of  May,  when  our  troops  moved  on  the 
side  of  Villetii  against  the  army  of  the  King  of  Naples — when  from  5 
a.m.  until  midnight  the  city  remained  without  a  single  soldier  and 
entrusted  solely  to  the  people. 

The  French  troops  were  at  a  little  distance  from  the  walls.  The  few 
guards  left  at  the  palace  gates  were  withdrawn,  as  they  were  wanted 
elsewhere.  The  affection  of  the  people  was  our  safeguard.  Neither 
then,  nor  at  any  other  time,  amidst  the  evils  of  an  inevitable  financial 
crisis,  in  the  midst  of  physical  privations  inseparable  from  the  semi- 
blockade  which  your  forces  extended  around  us,  alike  under  your  bombs 
s  under  the  corruption  which  your  agents  and  those  from  Gaeta  endea¬ 
voured  to  excite — not  an  attempt  at  insurrection  w-as  made  by  those 
whom  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  insolently  calls  the  honest  ones;  not  a 
single  voice  arose  to  say  to  us  descend.  Faction!  terror!  Ah,  if  you 
ministers  of  France,  retained  a  shadow  of  shame,  you  would ,  on  looking 
around,  and  thinking  of  the  fears  and  violence  by  which  you  rule  in  Paris, 
have  studiously  avoided  these  words,  from  the  fear  that  others  would  read 
there  your  own  condemnation.  And  if  the  Assembly  before  which  you  spoke 
had  not  been  irreparably  corrupt  and  inaccessible  to  the  love  of  truth — if 
the  members  who  supported  by  their  votes  your  foreign  policy,  instead 
of  servilely  following  in  the  track  of  the  power  of  the  moment  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be,  had  had  any  system  in  their  minds,  however  differ¬ 
ent  from  ours,  or  had  heen  actuated  by  any  faith — a  hundred  voices 
would  have  arisen  to  say  to  you,  “  Be  silent,  nor  dishonour  our  aims 
by  open  falsehood.  What!  your  first  decree  in  Pome  is  to  establish 
the  council  of  war  for  political  offences;  on  the  5th  of  July  you  dis¬ 
solve  the  clubs,  you  forbid  all  meetings ,  you  threaten  exemplary  punish¬ 
ments  to  protect  persons  having  friendly  relations  with  your  troops ;  on 
the  6th  you  dissolve  the  civic  guard ;  on  the  7  th  you  command  the  com¬ 
plete  disarming  of  the  citizens — on  the  1  ith  you  suppress  the  journals — on 
the  18 th  you  f  ulminate  threats  against  any  meeting  composed  of  more  than 
Jive  persons ;  all  these  your  acts  in  the  midst  of  a  population  which  you 
declare  to  be  favourable  to  you  and  which  comes  officially  announced 
to  us  by  your  journal,  are  exactly  those  which  we,  upon  your  word, 
believed  to  have  taken  place  as  part  of  a  system  of  terror  in  Rome 
under  the  republican  government,  and  of  which  we  do  not  discover  a 
trace  in  their  decrees  ;  and  yet  you  impudently  persist  in  throwing  out 
an  accusation  against  them,  which  must  recoil  upon  yourselves,  and 
you  boast  yourselves  the  restorers  of  liberty  in  peace  and  order." 

And  this  state  of  things  still  exists ;  exists  two  months  after  your 
triumph.  The  prisons  are  choked  with  men,  for  the  most  part  guilty 
only  of  having  obeyed  the  ruling  power,  and  pointed  out  by  spies  to 
priestly  vengeance.  Upwards  of  fifty  prisoners  are  confined  in  the 
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castle  of  St.  Angelo,  guilty  of  having  lent  their  services  in  our  republi¬ 
can  hospitals.  Even  the  subaltern  officials  in  the  police  are  not  spared 
in  Rome,  and  are  ferociously  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life.  In 
Terni,  in  Bologna,  in  Ancona,  in  Rimini,  young  men  guilty  of  having  a 
musket  in  their  possession  have  been  shot.  There  is  not  perhaps  in  the 
Roman  States  one  family  in  five,  one  of  whose  members  is  not  either  an 
exile  or  a  prisoner.  rI  he  men  of  the  self-called  moderate  party — the 
men  whom,  when  entering  Rome,  you  declared  to  be  rightfully  there, 
are  through  you  in  exile.  Mamiani,  Galeotti,  Father  Ventura  are  exiles. 
Your  work  is  one  of  destruction,  equal  to  that  accomplished  by  the 
monarchy  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1823.  Would  that  you  had  at  least 
the  brutal  courage  of  the  monarchy  !  But  false  interpreters  of  an  idea 
which  is  not  your  own;  secret  enemies  to  the  banner  which  you  have 
publicly  sworn  to  serve ;  conspirators  rather  than  ministers-— you  are 
condemned  to  wrap  yourselves  round  with  hypocritical  and  premeditated 
falsehood.  Falsehood  in  your  fundamental  assertions ,-  falsehood  in  the 
particulars ;  falsehood  in  yourselves ;  falsehood  in  your  agents ;  false¬ 
hood — 1  blush  in  saying  it.  for  France ,  which  you  have  at  length  brought 
so  low  as  to  soil  her  traditionary  honour — falsehood  in  the  generals  of 
your  army.  You  have  conquered  by  falsehood,  and  by  falsehood  you 
endeavour  to  justify  yourselves.  General  Oudinot  LIED  when,  in  order 
to  deceive  the  populations,  and  to  smooth  for  himself  the  road  to 
Rome,  he  vilely  trafficked  in  our  affections  for  France,  by  keeping  the 
Italian  tricolour,  which  he  knew  himself  about  to  overthrow,  entwined 
with  the  French  flag  at  Civita  Vecchia  until  the  15th  July.  He  LIED 
impudently  by  affirming  in  his  proclamation  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  Roman  army  had  fraternised  with  the  French,  when  the  whole  staff 
of  the  army  protested  and  resigned,  when  only  800  men  (at  the  present 
time  even  they  are  dissolved)  accepted  the  proposed  conditions  of  ser¬ 
vice.  He  LIED  AS  A  COWARD,  when,  after  having  given  his 
solemn  promise  in  writing  not  to  assault  the  city  before  Monday ,  the 
4th  of  June,  he  assaulted  it  on  the  night  of  the  Sabbath.  The  envoy 
Lesseps  LIED,  when  induced  by  a  culpable  weakness,  partly  redeemed 
by  the  hope  of  remedying  the  evil,  he  reassured  us  by  continual 
promises  of  a  conclusive  treaty,  and  conjuring  us  not  to  attach  im¬ 
portance  to  the  movements  of  the  French  troops,  dictated  solely  by  the 
necessity  of  satisfying  the  soldiers,  who  were  impatient  of  repose, 
whilst  in  the  meantime  you  basely  took  advantage  of  our  good  faith  to 
study  unmolested  our  defences,  to  strengthen  yourselves,  and  to  occupy 
unexpectedly,  during  an  armistice,  the  stragetical  point  of  Monte 
Mario.  M.  de  Corcelles  LIED,  when  in  contradiction  to  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Municipality,  to  that  of  the  foreign  consuls,  and 
to  the  testimony  of  a  whole  city,  he  declared  that  Rome  had  never 
been  bombarded.  The  bombs  fell  for  many  nights,  and  particularly 
from  the  23rd  to  the  24th,  and  from  the  29th  to  the  30th,  most  fre¬ 
quently  and  injuriously  upon  the  Corso,  upon  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
upon  the  Babbuino,  upon  the  Colonna  Palace,  upon  the  hospital  of 
Santo  Spirito,  upon  that  of  the  Pellegrini,  and  in  other  places.  You 
LIED,  M.  de  Tocqueville,  when  relying  upon  the  ignorance  of  your 
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majority,  you  boasted  a  solitary  fact  in  history,  of  the  choice  of  the 
point  towards  the  Parta  San  Pancrazio,  for  assaulting  the  city  as  if 
for  the  greater  safety  of  the  people  and  their  habitations.  Rome  offers 
at  the  gate  of  San  Paolo  and  at  the  gate  of  San  Giovanni  an  open 
country,  whilst  the  gate  of  Saint  Pancrazio  is  surrounded  by  the 
people  and  their  houses;  the  gate  of  San  Pancrazio  was  chosen  be¬ 
cause  from  there  a  communication  with  CivitaVecchia  could  be  kept 
with  less  risk,  and  because  whilst  from  the  other  points  it  would  be 
necessary  to  descend  to  a  battle  with  the  people  and  their  barricades, 
which  you  rightly  feared,  from  that  of  San  Pancrazio,  the  Janiculum 
dominating  Rome  offered  the  opportunity  ot  conquering  it,  not  by  a 
war  of  men,  but  of  bombs  and  cannons.  YOU  HA\  E  ALL  LIED, 
FROM  HIM  WHO  IS  THE  FIRST  AMONGST  YTOU  TO  THE 
LOWEST  OF  YOUR  AGENTS,  to  ur,  to  the  Assembly,  to  France, 
and  to  Europe,  when,  from  the  first  day  of  the  nefarious  undertaking 
to  the  last,  you  have  repeated  promises  of  protection,  of  brotherhood, 
and  of  liberty,  that  you  had  already  determined  to  betray. 

Having  resolved,  in  conjunction  with  Gaeta,  Spain,  and  Austria, 
to  overturn  republican  liberty  in  Rome,  and  after  having  so  long  con¬ 
spired  as  to  deceive  yourselves  with  the  idea  that  reaction  amongst 
us  would  second  your  designs,  you  demanded  assistance  from  the  As¬ 
sembly  ;  deceiving  it,  as  was  unanswerably  shown  by  the  after  discus¬ 
sions  as  to  the  object  of  the  expedition.  You  deceived  the  commission 
charged  with  questioning  you  ;  the  soldiers  whom,  at  Toulon,  you  per¬ 
suaded  you  were  leading  to  fight  against  the  Austrians ;  the  inhabitants 
of  Civita  Vecchia,  amongst  whom  you  descended,  like  a  masked  thief, 
with  two  proclamations,  one  of  which  destroyed  the  other  ;  then  when 
the  day  of  the  30th  moved  men  to  indignation,  again  deceiving  the 
Assembly,  by  sending  Lesseps  to  follow  out  the  decree  of  the  7th,  and 
writing  the  same  day  to  General  Oudinot  to  remain  firm,  and  pro¬ 
mising  reinforcements;  then  the  same  messenger  giving  instructions 
authorising  him  how  to  act  according  to  the  will  of  the  Assembly',  and 
enjoining  him,  nevertheless  to  maintain  himself  in  agreement  with 
Rayneval,  who  had  instructions  directly  opposite :  then  us  ;  then  all — 
to-day  most  likely  deceiving  the  Pope,  to  whom  you  have  promised 
to  restore  his  authority  unconditionally,  and  whom  now  finding  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  France  pardon  you  for  having  dishonoured  her,  you  would 
wish  to  reduce  to  a  consitutional  pro-consul  dependent  upon  your  policy. 
Nevertheless  you  have  not  lied  so  skilfully,  but  that  even  in  your  own  words 
we  find  the  right  to  perpetual  revolt  and  the  absolute  condemnation  of 
all  that  you  have  done,  or  may  do,  without  legally  consulting  the  will 
of  the  people,  ill-used  by  you.  , 

The  preamble  of  your  constitution  in  Article  5  declares  :  France 
respqcts  foreign  nationalities.  She  never  employs  her  forces  against 
the  liberty  of  any  people.  And  strangled  by  that  article,  which  you 
would  fain,  but  dare  not,  tear;  without  the  consciousness  of  virtue  or 
the  strength  of  crime,  you  have  let  fall  words  which  Europe  has 

gathered  up,  and  which  are  now  torture  to  your  souls . 

Your  government  has  always  directly  or  indirectly  pointed  to  the  will 
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of  the  populations  as  the  source  of  every  right,  and  promised  to  them 
the  free  vote.  The  pitiful  honour  was  reserved  for  you  alone,  M.  de 
Falloux,  of  having  been  the  first  to  declare  to  Europe,  in  your  speech 
on  the  7th  of  August,  that  France  had  lied  up  to  that  day.  The  vic¬ 
tim  was  then  overthrown  "with  the  dagger  at  its  tin  oat.  But  even  your 
tardy  declaration  of  the  real  object  of  the  expedition,  gentlemen,  does 
not  cancel  the  repeated  promises  of  your  government.  rlhe  Homan 
people  has  a  right  to  call  upon  you  and  say,  Fulfil  them  ,  and  vie  who 
know  you  of  old— we  who  aware  of  your  designs  and  of  the  necessity 
that  they  should  be  made  clear,  in  order  that  the  good,  hitherto  deluded, 
may  abandon  you  and  seek  safety  elsewhere — we  hold  it  as  a  duty  to 
say'  to  you,  and  we  will  say  it  to  you  daily  whatever  you  may  do, 
“  Fulfil  them  :  what  pretext  now  remains  to  you  for  not  fullfilling  them  P 
Rome  is  free  now  from  every  foreigner,  from  all  the  factions.  Some  of 

them  have  died  under  the  carbines  of  Vincennes— the  rest  wander  in 

exile.  The  ‘  honest  men  ’  are  reassured  and  reinstated :  they  know 
hat  all  the  cabinets,  even  the  republican  cabinet  of  France,  are  ready  to 
labour  in  their  defence,  and  the  people  know  how  many  dangers  the 
expression  of  their  dearest  wish  involves  for  the  future.  Take  courage* 
then  :  make  the  trial  once  again.  Give  the  people  a  free  vote.  With¬ 
draw  •  and  let  the  armies  of  your  allies,  now  that  the  mission  assigned 
to  you  in  the  capital  is  fulfilled  by  them  in  the  provinces,  withdraw 
themselves  also;  and  call  unon  the  citizens  through  a  provisional 
government  to  declare  their  will  concerning  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  and  the  institutions  which  ought  to  govern  the  nation.  We  from 
afar,  exiles  through  you,  accept  the  experiment.  Accept  it  you  then 
or  again  resign  yourselves  to  be  marked  out  as  liars 

You  wdll  not,  you  dare  not  do  it  ;  you  know  that  the  result  of  the 
experiment  would  be  the  condemnation  and  the  ruin  of  your  designs. 
Endeavouring  to  destroy  the  republic  in  France,  and  anxious  to  edu¬ 
cate  your  soldiers  to  fire  upon  its  flag,  you  cannot  submit  yourselves  to 
the  risk  of  seeing  it  raised  again  amongst  us  by  the  choice  of  the  people. 
Weak  even  to  cowardice  in  your  diplomacy,  transfixed  with  shame  for  the 
part  you  have  played  in  Europe,  uneasy  about  the  opinions  of  your 
fellow-citizens,  you  thought  to  conciliate  your  fears  and  your  aims  liy 
the  appearance  of  strength,  proving  your  vigour  in  action  by  attacking 
a  weak  newborn  republic  ;  and  now  you  would  fain  deceive  yourselves 
into  thinking  that  a  few  orders  of  the  day,  dated  from  Rome  wid  flatter 
the  pride  and  warlike  tendencies  of  your  people.  Your  President  needed 
the  votes  of  the  Catholic  party ;  and  you  have  need,  for  your  views, 
that  the  principle  of  authority  founded  upon  privilege,  shoulu  be. re¬ 
established  by  the  aid  of  the  example  of  a  great  religious  institution. 
Therefore  you  remain  at  Rome.  And  you  will  remain  as  long  as  you 
are  able  for  you  know  that  nothing  but  a  foreign  force  can  prevent  a 
second  revolution.  You  will  remain  odious  to  both  parlies,  going  trom 
subterfuge  to  subterfuge,  from  protocol  to  protocol,  powerless  to  pre¬ 
vent  priestly  reaction  on  the  one  side,  and  popular  discontent  on  the 
other,  rendering  the  situation  worse,  not  modifying  it,  still  furt  ier  com- 
p  icating  the  diplomatic  question,  leaving  undecided  the  political,  and 
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exciting  the  religious  question.  Europe  will  see  that  you  are  not  only 
wicked  but  incapable,  that  you  have  sullied  the  glorious  name  of  France 
and  the  honour  of  your  arms,  yet  failed  to  fulfil  either  your  public  or 
secret  programme;  and  that  you  have  gained  the  curses  of  the  people 
without  having  icon  hack  the  confidence  of  their  oppressors. 

For  the  name  and  honour  of  France  are  sullied  not  only  by  the  deed 
of  iniquity  itself,  but  by  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  accomplished — 
not  only  by  the  shameless  violation  of  the  programme  of  non-interven¬ 
tion  and  of  international  independence  inscribed  upon  her  national  flag, 
and  subscribed  to  by  all  the  ministers  of  her  government — not  only 
by  the  cowardly  oppression  exercised  by  the  French  arms  in  conjunction 
with  the  Neapolitan,  Austrian,  and  Spanish  forces,  against  a  state 
almost  unarmed,  and  with  a  population  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
smallest  of  the  invading  states — not  only  by  all  the  repeated  promises 
of  liberty,  peace,  and  order,  successively  betrayed ;  but  even  by  the 
smallest  particulars  of  the  undertaking.  1  do  not  know  of  any  period 
in  modern  history,  that  of  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  only  excepted, 
in  which  in  so  brief  a  space  such  an  amount  of  infamy  has  been  accu¬ 
mulated  upon  the  head  of  a  nation  daring  to  breathe  the  name  of  liberty. 
*  *  *  *  Ah,  we  may  forgive  you  ministers  of  France,  the 

incalculable  and  unprovoked  evil  that  you  have  done  us,  our  sorrows, 
our  fallen  or  dispersed  brethren,  even  the  postponement  of  our  future 
emancipation;  but  one  thing  we  cannot  forgive — that  of  having  dis¬ 
honoured  for  many  years  to  come,  the  name  of  a  nation  to  which  we  all 
turned  as  to  an  emancipating  nation:  that  of  having  by  falsehood,  by 
the  materialism  of  promotions  and  by  the  example  of  their  chiefs, 
corrupted  the  soldiers  of  France,  making  them  executioners  of  their 
brothers,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  whom  they  despise,  and  by  the  side 
of  Austria,  whom  they  abhor ;  of  having  degraded  to  a  meaningless 
symbol,  to  a  material  idol  to  be  blindly  followed  wherever  it  may  lead, 
a  banner  which  is  the  sign  of  an  idea,  of  a  faith  ;  of  having  sown  the 
seeds  of  hatred  which  will  be  slow  and  difficult  to  uproot  between  two 
nations  which  everything  tended  to  unite  in  the  bonds  of  affection ; 
between  the  sons  of  fathers  who  have  taken  together  the  sacrament  of 
glory  and  suffering  upon  all  the  fields  of  Europe  ;  of  having  brutally 
given  the  lie  to  the  holy  dream  of  brotherhood  of  the  peoples,  and  given 
to  the  enemies  of  progress  and  humanity,  the  ferocious  joy  of  seeing 
France  degraded  to  be  the  bully  and  the  executioner  of  their  designs, a 
blow  upon  the  front  of  our  Italian  nationality,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
strikes  that  of  Hungary  in  the  rear  for  the  goodwill  and  pleasure  of 
Austria  and  the  Czar. 

Men  without  heart  and  without  faith,  your  minds  are  steeped  in 
egotism  and  in  the  fear  of  that  European  movement  which  no  human 
power  can  arrest,  which,,  accepted  and  directed,  would  develope  itself 
peacefully,  and  which  your  culpable  resistance  may  succeed  too  well 
in  changing  into  the  elements  of  a  fearful  war.  Remake  a  throne  for 
the  Pope i  For  the  Pope,  and  by  bayonets  ?  A  constitutional  tbroDe 
for  the  Pope?  A  temporal  throne  may  be  re-established  for  a  time 
by  bayonets,  but  not  that  of  the  head  of  believers.  And  the  simplest 
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logic  might  have  taught  you  that  the  Pope  can  be  nothing,  if  not  an 
absolute  monarch . 

Through  your  work  the  illegal  war  of  secret  associations  will  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  legal  and  public  agitation  :  and — may  God  forbid  it ! — the 
daggers  of  an  incensed  population,  despairing  of  all  legal  protection, 
may  seek  to  assert  those  rights  which  the  law  is  unable  to  defend. 
Physical  misery,  financial  ruin,  and  the  anarchy  inseparable  from  the 
contempt  in  which  their  rulers  are  held,  will  aggravate  the  contest 
amongst  the  different  elements  which  compose  the  state.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  you  have  the  old  government  unconditionally  restored  and  the 
spy  system  returning  into  use  with  the  men — not  of  Pius  IX.,  but  of 
Pope  Gregory — masters  at  Home  and  in  the  provinces.  You  wished 
to  maintain,  to  increase,  French  influence  in  Italy  ;  and  you  have  de¬ 
stroyed  it ;  destroyed  it  with  the  people  whom  you  have  iniquitously 
and  ungratefully  robbed  of  their  liberty  and  independence  ;  destroyed 
it  with  the  people’s  oppressors,  because  by  condescending  to  ally  your¬ 
selves  with  them,  you  have  liberated  them  from  the  fears  with  which 
you  had  inspired  them ;  you  have  lost  it  with  the  satellites  of  the 
papacy,  because  your  situation  in  the  face  of  France  obliges  you  to 
annoy  them  with  suggestions  of  concessions,  which  they  neither  will 
nor  can  admit,  without  denying  the  principle  which  sustains  them,  and 
digging  their  own  grave.  Your  influence  in  Italy  consisted  in  the  hopes 
which  the  people  persisted  in  nourishing  on  your  account,  and  in  te 
sword  of  Damocles,  which  you  held  suspended  over  the  heads  of  the 
princes.  Now  you  are  despised  by  one  party,  and  abhorred  as  traitors 
by  the  other.  The  French  name  is  a  mark  of  scorn  from  one  end  of 
Italy  to  the  other,  and  will  remain  so  until  unmistakeable  facts  convince 
the  world  that  France  is  reawakened  to  the  consciousness  of  her  mis¬ 
sion. 

You  wished  to  rebuild  a  throne,  and  give  new  lustre  to  the  papacy ; 
I  will  tell  you  in  what  you  have  succeeded.  You  have  raised  the  re¬ 
ligious  question,  and  given  the  finishing  blow  to  a  falling  institution. 
You  aimed  at  saving  the  Sovereign,  and  you  have  killed  the  Pope ;  de¬ 
stroying  the  moral  prestige  which  surrounded  him,  by  the  aid  of  your 
arms — degrading  ia  the  eyes  of  Italy  him  who  is  the  sole  arbiter  of  the 
religious  question,  by  foreign  support;  and  separating  him  from  his 
people  by  a  torrent  of  blood.  In  that  blood  the  papacy  was  stifled. 
The  only  means  of  saving  it — the  only  means  of  withdrawing  it  from 
the  foreign  influence  which  is  its  ruin,  was  to  snatch  it  from  the  sphere 
of  political  influences  to  the  more  pure  and  independent  one  of  the 
soul.  You  have  now  closed  for  ever  the  last  road  to  safety.  The  pa¬ 
pacy  is  extinct.  Rome  and  Italy  will  never  forgive  the  Pope  for  having, 
as  in  the  middle  ages,  called  in  foreign  bayonets  to  transfix  Italian 
breasts. 

The  Roman  Republic  has  fallen;  but  its  right  live 9  immortal,  a 
phantom  that  will  often  rise  to  disturb  your  dreams.  And  it  shall  be 
our  care  to  evoke  it.  The  political  question  is  intact.  1  he  Roman 
constituent  assembly,  by  declaring  that  it  yielded  solely  to  force,  with¬ 
out  entering  into  any  condition,  or  becoming  a  party  to  any  unworthy 
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compromise,  took  from  you  every  basis  of  legal  action.  We  have  not 
capitulated.  Rome’s  right  exists  as  strong  as  on  the  day  when  the  re¬ 
public  was  first  inaugurated.  Defeat  has  left  it  unchanged.  The  vote 
of  the  populations,  legally  and  freely  expressed,  remains  a  normal  con¬ 
dition  of  life,  from  which  no  one  can  now  retreat.  You  dare  not  deny 
that  right;  in  all  that  has  passed,  you  have  but  sought  to  weaken  and 
to  render  doubtful  its  expression.  And  the  defeat  of  those  whom  you 
falsely  denominated  as  factious,  removing,  even  in  the  opinions  of  those 
who  believed  in  you,  every  obstacle  to  the  free  voting  of  the  popula¬ 
tions,  has  rendered  the  right  of  voting  more  urgent  and  more  sacred. 

For  us,  for  those  who  feel  with  us,  the  right  of  Rome  has  deeper  root 
and  other  hopes  than  those  which  are  merely  local.  The  roots  of 
Rome’s  right,  embrace  in  their  ramifications,  the  whole  of  Italy  :  the 
hopes  of  Rome  are  the  hopes  of  the  Italian  nation,  whose  re-awakening 
neither  you  nor  any  other’s  veto  can  prevent.  God  decreed  that, 
awakening  on  the  day  when  all  monarchical  delusions  overcome  one  by 
one,  when  all  false  ideas  of  leagues  and  federations  which  an  erroneous 
doctrine  had  tried  to  implant  amongst  us  had  been  expiated  by  martyr¬ 
dom,  the  Italian  national  instinct  raised  within  the  ancient  capital  the 
banner  of  national  unity,  and  declared  that  God  and  the  people  should 
henceforth  be  the  only  masters  in  Italy.  Rome  is  the  centre  of  Italy  : 
the  palladium  of  the  Italian  mission  ;  and  the  city  in  which  broods  the 
secret  of  our  future  religious  life  can  patiently  endure  the  brief  delay 
which  your  arms  have  unexpectedly  caused  to  the  development  of  its 
destinies. 

You  are  ministers  of  France,  gentlemen — I  am  only  an  exile  :  you 
have  power,  gold,  armies,  and  multitudes  of  men  dependent  on  your 
nod.  I  have  only  consolation  in  a  few  affections,  and  in  the  breath  of 
heaven,  which  speaks  to  me  from  the  Alps  of  my  country,  and  of 
which  you,  inexorable  in  persecution  as  are  all  those  who  fear,  may 
yet  deprive  me.  Yet  I  would  not  exchange  my  fate  with  yours-  I  bear 
with  me  in  exile  the  calm  inspired  by  a  pure  conscience.  lean  fearlessly 
raise  my .  eyes  to  meet  those  of  other  men,  without  the  dread  of  meeting 
any  one  who  can  say  to  me : — “  You  have  deliberately  lied."  I  have 
combated,  and  will  combat  again,  without  pause  as  without  fear,  wherever 
I  may  be,  the  wicked  oppressors  of  my  country — falsehood,  in  whatever 
shape  she  may  clothe  herself,  and  the  powers  which,  like  yours,  rely 
upon  maintaining  or  reinstituting  the  reign  of  privilege  upon  blind 
force,  and' upon  the  negation  of  the  progress  of  the  peoples;  but  I  have 
fought  with  loyal  arms ;  never  have  I  sullied  myself  by  calumny,  or 
degraded  myself  by  using  the  word  assassin  against  one  unknown  to 
me,  and  who  was  perhaps  better  than  myself.  God  save  you,  gentlemen, 
from  dying  in  exile;  because  you  have  no  such  consciousness  with 
which  to  console  yourselves. 


Gciseppf.  Mazzini. 
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ROME  ENSLAVED  AND  FRANCE  DISHONOURED. 

Recently  his  “  Holiness,”— the  “  cowled  and  hypocritical  monk  ”  who 
“prays,  curses,  and  deceives,”  conceded  to  his  “  well-beloved  subjects 
a  string;  of  “  suitable  liberties  ’’  in  lieu  of  those  free  institutions  which  the 
Republic  inaugurated,  and  the  French  brigands  destroyed.  A 
mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare”  faithfully  describes  the  papal  “ motu 
proprio,'’  and  the  “  amnesty”  which  immediately  followed.  The  “  am- 
nestv ’’  forgave  all  political  offenders  excepting  the  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  , 
the  members  of  the  Triumvirate,  and  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  ; 
the  heads  of  the  military  corps  ;  all  persons  who  had  previously  been 
amnestied  and  had  again  taken  part  in  political  disorders,  and— -in  short 
all  those  suspected  of  cherishing  Republican  sentiments  and  hostile  to 
priestly  rule.  The  Romans  received  these  “  concessions  'v1"1  cvery 
mark  of  hatred  and  scorn.  Under  the  protection  of  French  bayonets 
the  priests  are  filling  the  dungeons  with  victims,  and  terror  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  people  are  thirsting  for  revenge.  “  Death  to  the  Car¬ 
dinals  ”  is  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  the  overwhelming  orce 
of  the  French  army  alone  postpones  a  new  revolution. 

Tn  the  French  Assembly,  on  the  13th  of  October,  the  notorious 
Thiers  read  the  report  which  he  had  prepared  as  reportei  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  consider  the  demand  of  “  credits  ’  made  by  the 
Government  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  bombardment  and  occupation 
of  Rome.  The  report— a  masterpiece  of  falsehood  from  beginning  to 
end — while  foully  calumniating  the  Republicans  of  Italy,  and  lavishing 
the  most  fulsome  praise  on  the  precious  Ihus  and.  his  priests,  passed 
over,  with  the  silence  of  contempt,  the  letter  of  President  Luonaparte 
to  Colonel  Net,  which  sketched  a  “liberalized”  policy  towards  the 
Romans.  At  this  last  offence  the  “  nephew  of  my  uncle  waxed.wroth, 
and  as  some  of  the  Ministers  backed  up  their  friend  Thiers  a  ministerial 
crisis  was  the  consequence.  For  some  days  the  President  an  m 
friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Legitimists  and  Orleamsts  on  the 
other,  were  at  daggers  drawn  ;  but  ultimately  a  compromise  w  as  en  e.e 
into,  the  “friends  of  order”  fearing  that  if  they  pushed  their  quarrels 
loo  far  they  might  let  in  their  common  enemy  r  the  Red  Republicans. 

The  debate  on  the  report  commenced  in  the  Assembly  on  the 
of  October,  with  a  speech  for  he  Tocquevillf,,  who  yet  wi idling  un  er 
the  brand  of  LIAR  imprinted  on  his  brow  by  Mazzim,  vented  his  rage 
by  denouncing  “  the  demagogical  faction,”  when  he  was  again  iran  e 
with  the  stigma  of  LIAR  by  a  member  of  the  Mountain.  Mathieu 
fde  la  Drome),  a  Red  Republican,  followed  with  a  powerful  speech  in 
defence  of  the  Roman  people.  A  Monsieur  Thuriot  (the  infamous 
name  of  the  “  President  of  Assassins”  on  the  fatal  9th  Thermidor  then 
spoke  for  two  mortal  hours  in  abuse  of  Republicanism  in  genera  ,  an 
the  h  rench  socialists  in  particular.  On  the  19th,  the  debate  was  iesu 
med.  General  Cavaignac  delivered  a  not  very  coherent  speech,  but 
concluded  by  announcing  that  he  should  vote  against  the  governmen 
Victor  Hugo  made  a  brilliant  speech  against  the  report,  aI)  irj  ,le 
course  of  his  remarks  strongly  denounced  the  cruelties  commi  ec  oy 
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Haynau  and  other  Austrian  generals  in  Hungary.  Montalembert, 
the  Jesuit,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  priestly  conspirators,  concluded  the 
sitting  with  a  speech  which  overflowed  with  the  most  virulent  and 
savage  hatred  of  Democracy,  On  the  20th  after  a  speech  from  Eman¬ 
uel  Arago  against  the  report,  and  from  Odillion  Barrot  who  tried 
to  soften  rather  than  contradict  the  reactionary  tone  of  Thiers^  con¬ 
coction.— the  Assembly  divided  on  the  first  clause  of  the  “  credit  bill” 
•when  there  appeared  for  the  clause,  469  ;  against  it,  180  ;  majority  for 
the  government,  his  “Holiness”  and  the  inquisition,  289  ///  The 
second  and  third  clauses  were  carried  by  still  larger  majorities. 

Very  well,  gentlemen,  you  have  “forgotten  nothing,  and  learned 
nothing,  but  4  wait  a  little  longer.”  Quoting  the  words  of  your 
friend  Montalembert,  we  t{  may  at  least  say  that  the  future  reserves  a 
chastisement?'  for  you  ! 


While  the  Roman  question  has  been  under  discussion  in  the  Assembly 
the  mock-trial  of  the  brave  and  true  men  who  on  the  13th  of  June 
threw,  themselves  into  the  breach  in  defence  of  the  violated  French 
Constitution,  the  Roman  Republic,  and  the  principles  of  Eternal  Justice, 
has  been  going  on  at.Versailles.  As  at  the  time  we  are  compelled  to 
go  to  press  the  trial  is  still  proceeding,  we  must  defer  a  review  of  the 
proceedings  until  our  next  number.  Ledru  Rollin  and  the  other 
marked  men  who  succeeded  in  escaping  to  England  and  Switzerland 
have,  very  properly,  refused  to  attend  the  “  trial.”  Our  gallant  friend 
Colonel  Guinard  and  his  compatriots  in  custody,  are  exhibiting  in  de- 
lence  of  their  cause  a  courageous  devotion  which  will  command  the 
admiration  of  the  people  ol  every  clime,  whose  execrations  will  be  given 
to  tne  persecutors  of  our  heroic  brethren. 


OUR  inheritance: 

land — common  property  i 

PART  II.— LETTER  IV. 

■n  _  ^ie  “ Labour  ’  argument  of  Locke. 

Brother  Owners  of  the  Soil  ! 

63.— Many  persons  have  so  confounded  the  products  of  the  earth  with 
the  earth  itself,  as  to  leave  little  or  no  distinction  between  them,  whereas 

nertvT  11"°  ^ery  disUnct  and  very  opposite  species  ot  pro- 

P  J’  ut  have  different  and  distinct  foundations  or  origins  •  one  arises 
out  of  cultivation  as  the  effect  of  labour,  while  the  other  is  a  somethin  * 
that  y  independent  of  labour  !  Such  distinction  is  so  obviously  apparent” 

renders  “  nif0?  l ’  D°r  ^  lmpUgn’  its  wetness,  while  it 
disu  nsh  n  /  /  r  T7  °ut®et  wltho,lt  the  trouble  of  a  lengthened 
g  v  t  !  Lab°Ur  bestowed  uP°n  Me  ground,  cannot  possibly 

our  J  °  v  T°  ™E  I;U  CE  0F  ™  itself.  Without  any  labour  of 

most  beautiful  a,r °  t  *6  m  e.xistence’  and  also  upon  it  a  variety  of 
most  beautiful  spontaneous  products,  while  with  labour  we  have  but 
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still  the  same  land,  with  the  difference  that  upon  the  several  pieces  of 
land  laboured  upon,  we  have  other  useful,  necessary,  and  ornamental 
productions  which  otherwise  would  never  have  been  there  !  Sane  and 
rational  men  will  not,  therefore,  have  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
and  distinction  of  the  two  properties,  nor  as  to  which  belongs  to  the 
individual,  and  that  which  belongs  to  the  community.  The  Land  un¬ 
laboured  upon  (and  how  much  is  there  in  this  State  ?)  could  not  belong 
to  individuals  from  labour,  while  that  which  was  laboured  upon  was  in 
no  otherwise  affected  than  in  the  yield  of  products  it  gave,  and  which 
being  gathered  up — for  though  they  might  be  allowed  to  remain  and 
die,  the  right  to  them  would  be  the  same,  yet  nevertheless  their  chief 
value  consists  in  their  Capability  for  removal — becomes  the  property 
of  the  individual ! 

61. — This,  then,  brings  us  at  once  to  the  consideration  and  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  arguments  adduced  in  opposition — namely, — that  Labour 
could  and  had  given  the  right  to  individuals  for  the  possession  of  the 
Land  itself  in  addition  to  the  products  ;  or  in  other  words,  taking  from 
the  masses  all  interest  in  their  birthright,  in  order  to  invest  a  few  with 
a  double  property  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  This  position  of  our 
opponents  bavins:  already  in  a  very  few  words,  been  shown  to  be  un¬ 
stable  in  the  general,  my  present  business  will  chiefly  consist  in 
examining  the  form,  or  the  particular  acts  of  labour  set  forth  as  confer- 
ing  the  right,  and  to  establish  from  our  opponent’s  own  showing, 
and  by  their  very  words,  that  no  individual  has  acquired  any  title  to 
the  ownership  of  Land  ! 

65.  — I  at  once  proceed,  then,  to  the  production  of  the  next  “account” 
as  given  by  Paley,  and  which  he  attributes  to  Locke.  It  runs  thus  : — 

66.  — “Another  says,  that  each  man’s  limbs  and  labour  are  his  own 
exclusively:  that,  by  occupying  apiece  of  ground,  a  man  inseparably 
mixes  iiis  labour  with  it;  by  which  THE  PIECE  OF  GROUND 
becomes  thenceforward  HIS  OWN,  and  you  cannot  take  it  from 
HIM  WITHOUT  DEPRIVING  HIM  OF  SOMETHING  WHICH  IS  INDISPU¬ 
TABLY  HIS!!!” 

67.  — Well,  brother  Owners,  the  premise,  the  groundwork  ot  the 
whole  argument — the  basis  of  the  structure — is  obvious  enough,  and 
must  be  conceded  at  once.  No  one  can  well  doubt  but  that  his  arms 
and  his  legs  are  his  own  :  they  are  part  or  parcel  of  every  man,  which 
though  they  may  be  shot  away  yet  cannot  be  let  out  on  hire!  As  to 
labour  being  a  man’s  own  exclusively  is  equally  certain — it  is  a  some¬ 
thing  residing  in  the  individual,  and  its  exercise  is  dependant  upon  his 
will — he  will  labour  or  not  as  he  pleases,  and  when  he  does  labour,  the 
pesult  of  it,  or  its  equivalent,  must  be  his :  it  is  “an  inherent  and  indefea¬ 
sible  property,  resting  not  on  parchments,  or  on  any  human  laws  !  ’ 
Thus  much  upon  the  premise  with  which  we  are  compelled  to  agree  ; 
but  the  consequents  and  the  conclusion  based  thereupon  is  not  equally — - 
not  quite — so  certain,  or  quite  so  satisfactory.  Let  us  see  how  it  stands, 
let  us  analyse  the  argument — let  us  pull  the  structure  to  pieces,  and 
see  how  it  has  been  reared — one  stone — one  limb — one  sentence — upon 
the  other  !  Here  it  is — 
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Limbs  and  Labour  are  a  Man’s  own  excuusivf.lt. — 

Therefore — from  the  mere  occupation  of  a  piece  of  ground, 
Labour  is  inseparably  mixed  therewith! — 

Consequently ,  firstly.  That  the  said  piece  of  ground,  ill  addition 
to  the  products,  belongs  to  the  individual  whose  labour  has 
been  “mixed”  with  the  ground,  and  to  his  heirs  in  per¬ 
petuity! — and 

Consequently,  secondly,  No  other  man  can  take  it  from  him 
(or  his  heirs)  without  depriving  him  of  a  something  which  is 
“indisputably  his !”  in  short,  that  the  community  may  not 
resume  possession  thereof  without  committing  a  robbert 
upon  the  individual  who  has  taken  possession  thereof  from 
labouring  thereupon! 

68.  Labour  is  inseparably/1  mixed”  with  the  ground,  from  the  mere  act 
of  occupation,  and  that,  mark !  from  limbs  and  labour  being  a  man’s 
own  !  Be  it  so  that  both  are  the  property  of  the  individual ;  be  it  so 
also  (for  the  sake  of  argument)  that  in  consequence  of  such  property, 
a  certain  piece  of  ground  would  become  a  man’s  own  from  the  labour  he 
bestowed  upon  it ;  how  does  it  occur  that  from  the  mere  act  of  occu¬ 
pation  labour  would  be  “  inseparably  mixed”  therewith  ?  Though  the 
former  is  the  natural  and  certain  antecedent  of  the  latter,  is  the  latter 
the  necessary  and  inevitable  consequent  of  the  former  ?  Are  we  in 
sober  seriousness  to  be  told  so  ? — and  told  so,  too,  by  a  great  and  learn- 
e  dman — extolled  to  the  third  heaven  for  his  wisdom,  his  excellent 
judgment,  and  his  philosophy  ?  If  so,  God  preserve  us  from  the  insane 
scribbling  of  such  men — from  such  outrageous  nonsense?  Labour  a  con¬ 
sequent  of  occupation,  forsooth?  By  whom? — by  theoccupier?  Surely  not. 
Did  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  or  his,  the  Duke’s,  ancestors,  who  held 
and  possessed  exclusive  possession  of  estates  at  Stowe,  to  the  extent  of 
59,000  acres,  together  with  a  park  of  1,500  acres,  (really  the  people’s 
property)  and  recently  sold  the  whole  to  pay  off  his  debts  and  put  money 
in  his  pocket — did  he,  we  ask,  hold  them  by  right  of  labour  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  occupation  ?  Did  the  Marquis  of  Westminister  with  his 
one  thousand  a-day  (it  is  said)  front  his  immense  estates,  or  the 
Bedford  family,  or  any  other  family  of  the  Aristocracy,  holding  parks 
and  squares,  villages  and  towns — did  they  originally  come  by  them,  and 
do  they  hold  them  now,  by  right  of  labour  in  consequence  of  occu¬ 
pation,  or  by  right  of  labour  at  all,  no  matter  how  ?  I  reiterate 
again,  did  any  of  them  obtain  their  estates  by  such  means  ?  If  they 
did,  let  them  prove  it.  Meanwhile,  let  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
Hume  and  Smollet  answer — speak  merely  historically  in  the  pages 
of  such  “impartial’’  histories  ; — let  John  Hampden,  jun.  in  his  “Aris¬ 
tocracy  of  England;’’  let  William  Cobbf.tt in  his  “  Protestant  Refor¬ 
mation,’’  speak  upon  the  question,  then  give  full  answers  ;  aye,  let  even 
Burke’s  “Peerage”  give  reply:  and  you  will  learn  at  once,  (as  you 
shall  learn  in  another  section  of  these  letters)  the  lie  of  the  doctrine  of 
this  “  account  — behold  most  convincing  and  most  damning  evidence, 
that  they — the  aristocracy — did  not  obtain  possession  of  their  estates  by 
such  means!  that  labour  was  not  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequent 
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of  its  antecedent  occupation  !  Not  at  all ;  but  a  truce  to  the  stuff— the 
monstrous  lie — for  even  if  the  consequent  did  naturally  follow  the  ante¬ 
cedent — and  even  if  labour  did  afterwards  confer  the  right,  what  then? 
Can  any  family  point  to  the  period  when  their  estates  were  so.  begotten, 
and  show  that  "they  have  been  transmitted  downwards  successively  from 
one  to  the  other  in  virtue  of  such  labour  ?  Let  them  do  it  if  they  can, 
and  their  title  may  then,  perhaps,  be  respected,  though  being  but 
isolated  instances,  it  would  not  affect  the  question  generally,  for  even 
after  proving  that  the  consequent  did  follow  the  antecedent,  there  re¬ 
mains  a  something  more  to  be  done,  the  little  question  as  to  the  right 
by  which  they  selected  and  first  occupied  particular  spots  of  earth,  and 
why  it  should  be  one  thousand  or  sixty  thousand  acres  instead  of  a  few 
acres  sufficient  for  family  wants  ?  They  must  either  be  themselves  the 
“  maker”  of  the  right  by  conferring  it  upon  themselves,  as  they 
miaht  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  or  they  must  have 
it  ^conferred  upon  them !  If  the  former  it  could  last .  no  longer 
than  it  should  be  disputed,  because  such  occupation  (amounting,  in  fact, 
to  ownership,  first  from  the  non-payment  ot  rent  or  taxes  for  it,  and 
second  from  the  certain  claim  that  would  be  made  to  leave  it  to  otheis) 
would  be  a  matter  of  favour  and  not  of  right,  while  the  lattei,  the  right 
conferred,  would  show  the  work  of  organized  society,  because  such  a 
state  of  society  alone  could  grant  permanent  titles  foi  occupation  being 
done  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  order,  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  the  obtaining  of  a  rental  for  govermental  and  national  purposes  I 
Thus,  in  one  case,  it  would,  if  now  held,  be  stolen  property :  m  the 
other,  it  would  be  the  common  property  of  the  community,  held  upon 
an  annual  rental,  the  title  for  such  occupation  being  clear  and  distinct, 

and  all  times  capable  of  being  produced. 

69.  According,  then,  to  thel  anguage  of  the  “  account,  Labour 
cannot,  and  does°not,  give  the  title  to  the  possession  of  Land.  No ! 
such  is  not  the  point;  but  the  one  of  occupation  as  the  antecedent, 
which,  as  I  have  just  shown  in  previous  paragraphs,  is  good-for- 
nothing  to  our  present  aristocratic  landowners  from  the  fact  of  their 
rio-ht  being  either  a  fraudulent  or  a  legitimate  one,  in  either  of  which 
calms  (the  legitimate  one  of  occupation  making  them  mere  renters  and 
not  owners')  Land  must  be  the  common  property  of  the  community  ! 

70.  It  signifies  nothing  the  form,  or  the  means  by  which  Labour 
is  brought  into  connection  with  the  ground,  whether  mixed  in¬ 
separably  mixed  or  otherwise.  There  are  still  two  properties  ap¬ 
parent,  and  two  actions  discernible— the  act  of  occupation  and  the  act 
of  labouring,  supposing  it  to  be  performed.  As  to  the  “  mixing  — 
the  “inseparable  mixing”— process,  the  Lord  in  heaven  alone  knows 
what  that  may  happen  to  be  in  reality!  I  confess  at  once  my  igno 
ranee  on  the  point.  I  understand  very  well  what  it  is  to  bestow  labour 
upon  the  around— how  the  concrete  mass  may  be  broken  up  into  an 
infinitude^  particles— how  the  soil  may  be  turned  uppermost,  and 
turned  over  one  particle  upon  another,  but  I  see  no  c  inseparable 
mixing”  process,  unless  it  be  the  one  of  mixing  the  particles  of  the 
soil  together,  whieh  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  “  mixing  ’  labour 
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with  the  ground,  and  then,  indeed,  it  would  be  but  a  very  poor  reason  for 
claiming  the  earth,  seeing  that  the  “  mixing  ”  process  must  cease  at  a 
certain  depth,  leaving  that  beneath  s'ill  the  property  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  !  Labour  improves  the  condition  of  the  earth,  and  renders  it 
more  valuable  to  man,  and  the  improvement  made  may  be  inseparable 
from  the  earth,  but  “  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  it  is  the  value  of  the 
improvement  only ,  and  not  the  earth  itself,  which  is  individual  pro 
perty  !  ” 

71.  The  “account,”  then,  brother  Owners,  ascribed  to  Locke  is 
settled,  and  the  argument  demolished.  The  consequent  given  in  para¬ 
graph  67  being  based  upon,  and  drawn  from,  falsehood,  tumbles  down 
with  the  demolition  of  that  which  is  beneath  it !  That  which  a  man 
either  unfairly  possessed  at  first,  or  had  granted  to  him  on  a  rental  by 
the  community,  can  never  become  “thenceforward  his  own,”  and,  there¬ 
fore,  in  one  case,  the  community  already  exercises  jurisdiction  over  it 
as  it  would  over  any  other  national  property,  or  in  the  other  case,  com¬ 
pel  resumption  into  the  Common  Fund  of  all  such  estates  cn  any 
given  moment.  This  point  at  least  is  “  INDISPUTABLE  !  ” — FOR 
IT  CANNOT  BE  ANY  ROBBERY  TO  TAKE  FROM  INDI¬ 
VIDUALS  TI-IAT  WHICH  NEVER  OF  RIGHT  BELONGED 
TO  THEM,  BUT  IT  IS  A  ROBBERY  FOR  INDIVIDUALS 
TO  DETAIN  THAT  WHICH  BELONGS  TO  THE  COM¬ 
MUNITY  ! !!” 

“  TE  RRIGENOUS.” 


p  0  ETRY, 


TO  PIUS  IX. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

[From  the  Liberator,  American  Paper.] 

The  cannon’s  brazen  lips  are  cold, 

Nor  red  shell  blazes  down  the  air, 

And  stieet,  and  tower  and  temple  old, 
Are  silent  as  despair. 

The  Lombard  stands  no  more  at  bay, 
Rome’s  fresh  young  lif  •  has  bled  in  vain1 
Dead  in  the  ghastly  trench  are  they, 

Or,  wounded,  writhe  in  pain. 

Now,  while  the  fratricides  of  France. 

Are  treading  on  the  neck  of  Rome, 

Hider  at  Gaeta,  seize  thy  chance  ! 

Coward  and  cruel  come  ! 

Creep  now  from  Naples’  bloody  skirt; 

Thy  mummer’s  part  was  acted  well, 
While  Rome  with  steel  and  fire  begirt, 
Before  thy  crusade  fell. 
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Her  death-groans  answer  to  thy  prayer  ; 

Thy  chant  the  drum  and  bugle  call ; 

Thv  lights,  the  burning  villa’s  glare ; 

Thy  beads,  the  shell  and  ball ! 

Let  Austria  clear  thy  way  with  hands, 

Foul  from  Ancona’s  cruel  sack. 

And  Naples,  with  his  dastard  bands 
Of  murderers  lead  thee  back. 

Rome’s  lips  are  dumb  ;  the  orphan's  wail, 

The  mother’s  shriek,  thou  may’st  not  hear. 
Above  the  faithless  Frenchman’s  hail, 

The  unsexed  shavelings  cheer  I 

Go.  bind  on  Rome  her  cast-off  weight. 

The  double  curse  of  crook  and  crown  ; 
Though  woman’s  scorn  and  manhood’s  hate. 
From  wall  and  roof  flash  down. 

Nor  heed  those  blood-stains  on  the  wall. 

Not  Tiber’s  flood  can  wash  away, 

Where  in  thy  stately  Quirinal, 

Thy  mangled  victims  lay. 

Let  the  world  murmur;  let  its  cry 
Of  horror  and  disgust  be  heard  ; 

Truth  stands  alone  ;  thy  coward  lie 
Is  back'd  by  lance  and  sword. 

The  cannon  of  St.  Angelo, 

The  chanting  priest  and  clanging  bell. 

And  beat  of  drum  and  bugle  blow. 

Shall  greet  thy  coming  well. 

Let  lips  of  iron  and  tongues  of  slaves 
Fit  welcome  give  thee  ;  for  her  part 
Rome  frowning  o’er  her  new  made  graves, 
Shall  curse  thee  from  her  heart  1 

No  wreaths  of  gay  Campagna’s  flowers 
Shall  childhood  in  thy  pathway  fling, 

No  garlands  from  their  ravaged  bowers, 

Shall  Terni’s  maidens  bring. 

But,  hateful  as  that  tyrant  old. 

The  mocking  witness  of  his  crime, 

In  thee  shall  loathing  eyes  behold. 

The  Nero  of  our  time. 

Stand  where  Rome’s  blood  was  freest  shed, 
Mock  Heaven  with  impious  thanks,  and  cal 
Its  curses  on  the  patriot  dead. 

Its  blessings  on  the  Gaul  ! 

Or  sit  upon  thy  throne  of  lies, 

A  poor,  mean  idol,  blood-besmeared. 

Whom  even  its  worshippers  despise 
Unhonoured,  unrevered. 

Yet,  Scandal  of  the  world  I  from  thee, 

One  needful  truth  mankind  shallleam; 

That  kings  and  priests  to  liberty 
And  God  are  false  in  turn. 

Earth  wearies  of  them,  and  the  long, 

Meek  sufferance  of  the  heaven’s  doth  fail; 
Woe  for  weak  tyrants,  when  the  strong 
Wake,  struggle,  and  prevail! 

Not  vainly  Roman  hearts  have  bled 
To  feed  the  crozier  and  the  crown, 

If,  roused  thereby,  the  world  shall  tread. 

The  twin-born  vampyres  down. 
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OBJECTS  AND  RULES 

OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 

FRATERNAL  DEMOCRATS, 

Equality — Liberty —Fraternity . 

Objects. 

T his  Association  is  established  to  promote  :  — 

The  Fraternity  of  Nations,  and,  especially,  the  brotherly  union  of  the 
Proletarians  of  all.  countries. 

The  abolition  of  the  Penny  Stamp,  and  all  other  fiscal  and  oppressive  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  freedom  of  the  Press. 

The  political  emancipation  of  the  Working  Classes  of  this  country,  by  the 
legislative  establishment  cf  the  principles  of  the  People’s  Charter. 

The  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge  on  Political  and'Social  Questions,  by  means 
of  the  distribution  of  tracts,  addresses  in  the  public  journals,  lectures, 
public  meetings,  &c.,  with  the  view  of  preparing  the  Proletarian  classes 
for  the  achievement  of  iheir  deliverance  from  the  oppression  of  irrespon¬ 
sible  Capital,  and  usurping  Feudalism. 

Rules. 

1.  All  who  desire  the  progress  of  Democratic  and  Social  Reform,  wherever 
residing,  may  become  members  of  this  Association,  by  contributing  to  the 
society’s  funds  a  sum  of  at  least  One  Shilling  annually — to  be  paid  in 
advance. 

e..  In  addition  to  the  General  Fund,  there  shall  be  established  a  Frateunil 
Fund,  to  be  solely  applied  to  the  aiding  of  Brethren  (British  and  Conti¬ 
nental)  suffering  from  persecution.  To  this  Fund  the  members  of  the 
association  shall  he  invited  to  contribute  voluntarily,  according  to  their 
means. 

o.  l  he  association  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee  of  nine  members, 
including  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  elected  annually.  An  annual 
statement  of  the  receipts,  and  disbursements  of  the  general  and  fraternal 
funds  shall  be  laid  before  the  members. 

(Signed)  HENR\  ROSS,  Chairman, 

JAMES  GRASSBY,  Treasurer, 
G.  JULIAN  HARNEY,  Secretary. 

October  19,  1849. 

Wits'  H10  appointment  of  the  existing  Committee  is  only  provisional. 

It  is  intended  to  hold  a  general  meeting  of  members  within  the  first  week  in 

January,  1850,  to  elect  the  regular  committee  for  twelve  months. 


THE  CHARTIST  PRISONERS.— On  the  12th  of  October,  several  of 
the  Chartist  prisoners,  up  to  that  time  confined  in  Kirkdale  House  of  Correc¬ 
tion,  were  set  at  liberty,  including  two  friends,  one  of  whom  has  re^ularlv, 
and  the  other  occasionally,  contributed  articles  to  this  publication.  W  e 
congratulate  our  brethren  on  their  liberation,  trusting  that  we  shall  soon 
he  able  to  congratulate  in  like  manner  Ernest  Jones,  Dr.  McDouall,  and  the 
rest  of  the  sufferers  for  the  Charter. 


Pnnte.l  by  E.  Mackenzie,  5,  Wine-Office  Court,  Fleet  Street. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW 


DECEMBER,  1849. 

TO  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Progress  of  the  Democratic  Propaganda — The  condition  of 
England  Question. 

Brother  Proletarians, 

The  appeal  made  in  the  November  number  of  this  Review  in 
support  of  the  “Fraternal  Democrats”  has  already  produced  good 
fruits.  Slowly  hut  steadily  the  Men  of  the  Future  are  rallying 
around  the  banner  of  Fraternity,  and  the  institution  of  a  Democratic 
Propaganda  is  an  accomplished  fact.  Each  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Committee  witnesses  the  adhesion  of  intelligent,  thoughtful,  and 
energetic  men — old  comrades  or  young  volunteers. 

The  project  of  a  tract,  the  first  of  an  intended  series,  has  already 
been  made  public  through  the  Northern  Star.  It  is  proposed  : — 

That  a  'Tract  be  printed  for  distribution  some  time  in  the  course 
of  December. 

That  the  subject  of  the  tract  shall  be  (iThe  doctrine  of  Fraternity 
illustrated  and  defended  against  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
enemies  of  Human  Progress.” 

That  the  Tract  (No.  I)  consist  of  four  small  octavo  pages,  same 
size  as  those  of  the  Democratic  Review.  The  essay  to  be  com¬ 
pressed  within  three  pages  of  Brevier  type,  (for  a  specimen  of 
brevier  see  Poetry  in  the  present  number) ;  the  fourth  page  to  be 
devoted  to  the  objects  and  rules  ot  the  association. 

'i'he  members  generally  are  invited  to  contribute  essays  and  to 
forward  the  same  to  the  Secretary  as  early  as  possible.  It  is  hoped 
by  the  committee  that  many  of  the  youthful  and  ardent  members  of 
the  Association  w'ill  try  their  “  ’prentice  han’  ”  at  this  good  work  ; 
and,  thereby  labour  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  duties  of  future 
teachership  and  leadership  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  proposed  Tract  will  be  too  small, 
and,  consequently,  contain  too  little  matter  to  be  worth  writing  for. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  such  objection  will  induce  those  who  have 
the  ability  to  instruct  and  enlighten  their  fellow  men  to  withhold 
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their  assistance.  A  four  paged  tract  will  be  read  when  one  of  larger 
dimensions  -would,  by  many  persons,  be  tossed  aside.  Moreover  the 
cost  of  producing  such  a  tract  will  be  very  much  less  than  would  be 
the  cost  of  one  of  eight  pages  ;  and  this  is  an  important  consideration 
in  the  present  state  of  the  society’s  funds.  Members  or  friends  and 
well-wisbers  would  do  well  to  strengthen  the  committee’s  hands  by 
subscribing  to  a  fund  to  be  specially  devoted  to  tract — printing. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  in  this  country  who 
although  themselves  wealthy,  or  at  least  placed  in  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  desire  a  change — political  and  social — which  shall  lift  up 
the  fallen  and  do  justice  to  the  oppressed.  But  it  is  not  enough 
that  they  desire  a  change ;  they  should  assist,  at  least  with  pecuni¬ 
ary  aid,  those  who  are  working  to  accomplish  such  a  change.  If 
averse  to  engage  in  the  toils,  or  risk  the  dangers,  of  political  struggles, 
they  might,  and  should,  furnish  the  sinews  of  war  to  those  who — 
looking  only  to  the  great  end — fear  not  labour  nor  sacrifice,  perse¬ 
cution  nor  suffering,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  glorious  enterprise. 

The  great  utility  of  the  Fraternal  Democrats’  reorganization  has 
been  already  evidenced  by  the  highly  important  Public  Meeting 
convened  by  that  body,  to  sympathise  with  the  Red  Republicans 
proscribed  for  their  defence  of  Roman  Freedom,  and  the  French  Con¬ 
stitution,  on  the  unfortunate  13th  of  June;  which  meeting  took 
place  at  the  Farringdon  Hall,  on  the  2lst  of  November.  Brief 
reports  in  the  Times,  Herald,  Post,  Advertiser,  Sun,  and  several 
weekly  papers,  have  served  to  advertise  both  the  existence  of  the 
association,  and  the  expression  of  its  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  the 
French  reactionaires.  The  addresses  adopted  at  ihe  Public  Meet¬ 
ing,  besides  being  published  in  the  Northern  Star  and  this 
Review,  have  been  extensively  circulated  in  France.  T  he  Frater¬ 
nity  of  Nations — the  great  object  of  the  association,  is  being  advanced 
by  these  means.  With  a  sufficiency  of  public  support,  the  other 
objects  of  the  association  will  be  as  successfully  prosecuted. 

A  Democratic  Propaganda  possessing  adequate  funds,  and 
worked  by  intelligent,  zealous,  and  energetic  men,  is  at  this  moment 
the  one  thing  needful,  to  prepare  the  people  for  those  political  and 
social  reforms  which,  unless  this  country  is  to  utterly  perish,  must 
come  by  course  of  law  or  of  revolution.  For  the  poor  the  existing 
social  system  is  one  mass  of  “wounds  and  bruises,  and  putrifying 
sores.”  The  “Friends  of  Order”  in  this  country  have  good  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  that  thus  far  they  have  escaped  the  gene¬ 
ral  stoim  of  civil  convulsion,  for  assuredly  in  no  country,  in  the 
world  have  the  poor  such  provocation  as  they  have  in  this,  to  seek 
not  merely  a  political  change  but  a  social  revolution.  The  revela- 
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lations  on  the  state  of  “Labour  and  the  Poor’*  in  course  of  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  proclaim  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
things  in  England  unequalled  in  any  other  land.  So  much 
wretchedness  and  brutal  degradation,  with  so  much  wealth  and 
“upper-class”  civilization,  never  before  existed  side  by  side. 

In  no  other  country  do  the  Aristocracy  hold  so  arrogant  a  position 
as  in  this.  They  monopolise  nearly  the  entire  soil,  and  their  rent- 
rolls  exceed  the  revenues  of  many  of  the  petty  states  of  Europe. 
In  their  equipages  and  other  luxuries  they  far  out-rival  their  titled 
compeers  of  the  continent.  The  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  of 
England,  long  supreme  in  the  trading  marts  of  the  world,  have 
amassed  riches  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  compete  for  power  with 
the  aristocracy.  Nor  does  this  satisfy  their  ambition.  They  hope 
to  ere  long  enjoy  in  connexion  with  the  Bankers  and  high  shopo- 
cracy  the  absolute  mastership  of  the  British  Empire.  Of  the  money- 
power  of  the  banking  class,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  in  one  year  twenty -nine  only  of  the  London  bankers  cleared 
through  their  clearing  house,  as  much  as  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four 
million  sterling.  This  is  the  statement  of  the  Metropolitian  Corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  who  also  states  that  the  loans  of 
one  house  only  in  the  city  exceed  in  one  year  thirty  millions  sterling. 
The  same  writer  observes  of  the  docks  of  London,  that  “the  cranes 
creak  with  the  mass  of  riches.  In  the  warehouses  are  stored  goods 
that  are,  as  it  were,  ingots  of  untold  gold.  Above  and  below  ground 
you  see  piles  upon  piles  of  treasure  that  the  eye  cannot  compass. 
The  wealth  appears  as  boundless  as  the  very  sea  it  has  traversed. 
The  brain  aches  in  an  attempt  to  comprehend  the  amount  of  riches 
before,  above,  and  beneath  it .”  A  walk  through  only  a  few  of  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  will  show  to  the  stranger  an  amount  of 
wealth  of  all  kinds  accumulated  in  the  shops,  bazaars,  warehouses, 
and  stores,  perfectly  amazing.  Necessaries,  luxuries,  and  all  the 
materials  of  comfort,  enjoyment,  and  splendour,  superabound. 
Yet  alike  in  town  and  country,  city  and  hamlet,  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  steeped  in  misery,  ignorance  and  crime.  Our  “national 
greatness’’  is  a  fraud,  a  lie,  a  whited  sepulchere— fair  to  the  outside 
gazer,  but  within  rottenness  and  corruption. 

In  the  rural  districts  the  tillers  of  the  soil  are  described  by  the 
Chronicle's  commissoner  as  working  generally  for  eight,  and  seven 
shillings  a  week,  but  at  present  in  some  places  receiving  only  at  the 
rate  of  six,  and  even  five  shillings  a  week  when  employed— and  of 
regular  employment  they  have  no  surety.  This  unfortunate  race 
are  further  described  as  living  in  houses  unfit  to  shelter  dogs  or 
swine  5  clad  most  miserably  ;  living  on  mere  bread— insufficient  in 
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quantity,  slops  miscalled  tea,  and  “broths,”  potatoes,  perhaps  once 
a  Week — or  still  seldomer — a  half  pound  of  bacon,  but  no  fresh  flesh 
meat ;  and  as  regards  education  utterly  devoid  of  intellectual  and 
moral  culture,  and  exhibiting  in  their  countenances  “  a  vacancy  of 
aspect  distressing  to  contemplate.” 

In  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts  a  flush  of  “good  trade”  has 
effected  a  temporary  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  general  body 
of  factory-workers  ;  but  those  who  were  witnesses  of  the  wide-spread 
misery  of  which  those  districts  were  the  theatre  in  1842,  and  who  are 
well  aware  that  the  principal  causes  of  that  frightful  state  of  things 
still  exist,  and  will  certainly  at  no  distant  day  give  birth  to  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  like  effects,  may  safely  prophecy  that  ere  long  glutted 
markets  will  bring  about  “short  time,”  low  wages,  and  ultimately 
general  destitution — of  the  proletarians.  Even  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  Chronicle' s  commissioner,  notwithstanding  that  he 
is  evidently  disposed  to  take  a  most  favourable  view  of  the  factory 
system,  reveals  a  state  of  things  which  must  make  the  humane 
shudder  and  the  patriotic  almost  despair  of  their  country.  The 
factory-workers  both  male  and  female — are  described  as  stunted, 
ricketty,  sallow-looking  and  sickly.  The  custom  of  married  women 
working  in  the  factories  occasions  the  abandonment  of  the  infant 
population  to  the  care  of  mercenary  nurses,  who  in  order  to  relieve 
themselves  of  all  trouble  pursue  a  regular  system  of  “hocussing” 
their  helpless  charges  with  “Godfrey’s  Cordial,”  and  other  villanous 
compounds  of  which  laudanum  is  the  chief  ingredient.  Under  this 
treatment  the  children  are  literally  poisoned  by  wholesale.  “  In 
Manchester  alone  there  perished  in  the  course  of  seven  years  13,362 
children  over  and  above  the  mortality  natural  to  mankind.”  The 
victims  of  this  horrible  system  who  escape  death,  grow  up  many  of 
them  imbecile,  great  numbers  afflicted  with  mesenteric  and  glandular 
diseases,  and  generally  undersized  and  having  the  appearance  of 
physical  immaturity.  Dr.  Hakrison  certifies  that  the  practice  of 
procuring  abortion  is  sadly  common.  “Family,”  in  the  happiest 
sense  of  that  term,  scarcely  exists ;  and  the  joys  of  “home”  for 
which  England  was  once  so  celebrated  have  ceased  to  find  any 
place  in  the  districts  blighted  by  the  curse  of  the  Factory  System. 

To  the  Metropolis  belongs  the  shame  of  containing  within  its 
bounds,  misery  far  more  intolerable  than  is  to  be  found  in  either  the 
manufacturing  or  the  rural  districts.  The  Spitalfield’s  weaver  earn¬ 
ing  seven,  six,  or  five  shillings- and-sixpence  weekly  wages; — the 
dock  labourer  savagely  struggling  with  his  fellow  pariah  for  two  or 
three  hours  work  at  fourpence  the  hour  ; — the  worker  for  the  slop¬ 
shops  making  garments  for  wages  which  when  deductions  for  thread 
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and  candles  are  made,  affords  the  worker  a  sum  of  from  eight  shill¬ 
ings  the  highest  down  to  three  shillings  or  a  still  lower  sum  weekly; — 
the  maker  of  soldiers’,  sailors’,  police  and  convicts’  clothing  still 
more  wretched  ; — the  boy  pickpocket,  and  the  prostitute  hardly  in 
her  teens  ; — are  the  representatives  of  thousands,  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands,  whose  lives  are  one,  long,  weary  round  of  labour  without 
bread,  suffering  without  hope,  and  sin  with  no  chance  of  reformation. 

The  very  worst  feature  of  this  state  of  things  I  have  yet  to  notice. 
It  is  not  the  misery  of  whole  masses  of  our  fellow-creatures  that  is 
so  appalling,  as  their  apathy,  their  want  of  spirit,  and — in  the  lowest 
ranks —  their  brutalised  degradation.  I  can  imagine  a  people  bowed 
to  the  earth  by  oppression,  and  suffering  all  the  woes  of  want  and 
misery,  yet  nevertheless  rising  to  sublimity — as  the  once  glorious, 
though  at  present  humiliated,  people  of  France  rose— by  exhibiting 
the  determination  to  crush  their  tyrants  and  free  themselves  from 
social  wretchedness  and  political  bondage.  “Fancy,  says  Carlyle 
speaking  of  the  peasantry  of  France  as  they  appeared  in  1789. 
“  Fancy  some  five  full-grown  millions  of  gaunt  figures,  with  their 
haggard  faces,  starting  up  to  ask,  as  in  forest-roarings,  their  washed 
upper  classes,  after  long  unreviewed  centuries,  virtually  this  ques¬ 
tion  . — <  How  have  ye  treated  us — how  have  ye  taught  us,  fed  us, 
and  led  us,  while  we  have  toiled  for  you  ?’  The  answer  can  be 
read  in  flames,  over  the  nightly  summer  sky.  This  is  the  feeding 
and  leading  we  have  had  of  you.  Emptiness — of  pocket,  of  stomach,  of 
head,  and  of  heart.  Behold  there  is  nothing  in  us— nothing  but 
what  Nature  gives  her  wild  children  of  the  desert — ferocity  and 
appetite,  strength  grounded  on  hunger.”  Such  a  sight  was,  and 
if  repeated  would  again  be  terrible  ;  but  grand  nevertheless,  and 
would  give  assurance  that  such  a  people  were  sound  at  the  core  and 
contained  the  power  of  self-regeneration,  No  such  sight  greets  the 
soldier  of  progress  in  this  country.  In  the  agricultural  districts  the 
men  whose  sons  go  forth  to  contend  on  flood  and  field  for  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  England’s  heartless  oligarchy  and  pitiless  profitocracy, 
themselves  tremble  beneath  the  frown  of  “  the  squire,”  and  crouch 
in  abject  submission  to  the  labour-grinding  farmer.  In  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts  there  is  no  lack  cf  intelligence,  and  nearly  all  that 
exists  of  democratic  force  is  to  be  found  in  those  districts.  But 
the  factory  workers  have  not  the  physical  courage  to  effect  a  change 
by  force,  nor  the  perseverance  to  attempt  to  win  their  rights  by 
moral  means.  In  the  metropolis  there  is  more  physical  strength, 
but  less  of  patriotism  and  political  intelligence  and  organization. 
Tbe  working  men  of  London  are  divided  into  two  great  classes  the 
well-paid  and  the  wretchedly-paid.  As  a  general  rule  the  well  paid 
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have  no  sympathy  for  the  classes  beneath  them,  take  no  interest  in 
politics,  and  are  rather  disposed  to  side  against  than  with  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  Democratic  and  Social  Reform.  On  the  other  hand  the 
wretchedly-paid  are  so  hunger-stricken  and  spiritless,  or  so  brutal¬ 
ised  by  want,  ignorance,  and  vicious  associations,  that  although 
more  than  all  other  classes  they  need  reform  they  are  seemingly 
totally  indifferent  to  any  movement  even  though  intended  for  their 
special  benefit.  The  chivalric  heroism  of  the  proletarians  of  Paris 
and  Lyons  if  existing  at  all  in  this  country  is  confined  to  a  compa¬ 
rative  few — too  few  to  win  their  own  rights,  save  their  class,  and 
regenerate  their  country. 

Nevertheless  Nil  Desperandum  will  be  the  motto  of  all  true  men. 
And  there  are  signs  of  the  times  which  may  inspire  zeal  with  hope 
of  a  rapid  progress  and  ultimate  triumph.  The  Chronicle's  cor¬ 
respondent  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  extent  to  which  Social¬ 
ist  doctrines  are  creeping  in  amongst  the  rural  poor.  “They  know 
nothing  of  Socialism  as  a  distinct  political  theory,”  but  they  contend 
they  have  “a  right  to  live,”  and  “they  begin  to  reason  that  they 
cannot  do  this  until  land  is  treated  not  as  a  property  but  as  a  trust. 
They  have  at  present  no  organization  or  mutual  understanding  by 
which  they  might  attempt  to  carry  such  doctrines  into  practice,  but 
they  are  becoming  more  and  more  imbued  with  these  sentiments, 
and  many  of  them  will  tell  you  so.”  The  poor  labourers'  ideas  of 
social  reform  are  evidently  as  yet  of  the  crudest  kind,  nevertheless 
the  “right  to  live,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  right  of  land  usurpation,  are 
very  good  beginnings.  In  the  manufacturing  districts  the  Chartists 
although  at  present  a  rope  of  sand  are  very  numerous,  and  I 
gather  from  good  sources  of  information,  that  in  the  next  popular 
movement  they  are  very  likely  to  go  for  “the  Charter  and  something 
more.”  The  Metropolitian  Democrats  go  for  the  Charter  and  a 
great  deal  more.  In  fact  they  are  generally  all  that  the  most 
thorough  reformers  could  desire.  But  they  are  too  few;  their  num¬ 
ber  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  population. 

I  design  the  Condition  of  England  Question  to  occupy  much  of 
the  space  of  succeeding  numbers  of  the  Review.  I  hope  in  a  series 
of  articles  to  lay  bare  all  the  causes  of  proletarian  wrong  and  suf¬ 
fering,  J  and  to  point  out  fearless  of  consequences — the  remedies 
which  an  intelligent  and  determined  people  would  insist  upon  accom¬ 
plishing.  For  the  present  I  must  conclude  by  again  urging  upon  my 
readers  the  duty  of  joining  the  association  of  Fraternal  Democrats. 
One  or  two  members  in  every  village,  half  a  dozen  or  more  in  every 
small  town,  twenty  or  fifty,  or  more,  in  every  city  and  large  manu¬ 
facturing  locality,  would  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  Propaganda 
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efficient  for  the  service  of  sapping  and  mining  the  present  system, 
and  preparing  the  hitherto  ignorant  and  apathetic,  for  the  great 
work  of  accomplishing  their  own  regeneration. 

Brother  Proletarians — you  I  mean  who  share  my  sentiments,  and 
who  desire  the  victory  of  our  common  cause — to  you  I  appeal 
to  give  your  aid  in  this  holy  crusade,  this  glorious  mission — a  crusade 
against  ignorance  and  oppression — a  mission  for  the  deliverance  of 
yourselves  and  your  order  from  social  slavery  and  political  thral¬ 
dom  ; — for,  in  short,  the  practical  establishment  oftheholy  principles 
of  our  most  sacred  creed:  Equality,  Liberty,  and  Fraternity. 

G.  JULIAN  HARNEY. 


SOCIAL  REFORM 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PROJECTS  OF  LOUIS  BLANC. 

V. 

Recapitulation  and  Conclusion  of  tiie  Arguments  in 
favour  of  Industrial  Organization. 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  mechanism  described  in  my  last 
letter  is  too  evident  to  require  demonstration.  As  each  social  work¬ 
shop,  after  the  first  year,  would  become  self-supporting,  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Government  would  be  limited  to  the  maintenance  of  suit¬ 
able  relations  between  all  the  productive  establishments  of  the  same 
kind,  and  to  the  prevention  of  any  infringement  on  the  principles  of 
their  general  conduct.  l'here  is  scarcely  any  existing  public  service 
which  is  not  an  hundredfold  more  complicated. 

Imagine,  for  an  instant,  a  state  of  things  in  which  it  should  he 
free  to  each  citizen  to  undertake  the  distribution  of  letters,  and  con¬ 
ceive  the  Government  suddenly  interposing  with  this  announcement, 
“  Henceforth  we— and  we  exclusively— will  undertake  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  post.”  How  many  objections  would  be  urged  ?  How 
will  the  Government  set  about  the  task  of  transmitting  exactly,  at  the 
appointed  hour,  all  that  thirty-six  millions  of  men  may  write  each 
day,  and  at  every  minute  of  the  day,  to  thirty-six  millions  of  men  ? 
And  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  inexactitudes  attributable  less 
to  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  than  to  the  imperfect  constitution  of 
powers  hitherto  adopted,  the  business  of  the  Post-office  is  performed 
with  marvellous  precision.  I  do  not  dwell  on  our  administrative 
system,  with  its  intricately  combined  springs  and  checks  ;  yet  see 
how  smooth  and  regular  is  the  movement  of  this  immense  machine  ! 
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The  fact  is,  that  by  the  method  of  division  and  subdivision,  the  most 
complicated  machinery  may  be  made  to  work  well  of  itself.  What ! 
We  are  bidden  to  suppose  it  impossible  to  organise  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  labourers,  in  a  country  which,  only  thirty  years  since 
witnessed  the  union  of  a  million  of  men  under  the  guidance  of  one 
chieftain — by  whose  will  they  were  inspired,  in  whose  life  they  lived, 
to  whose  single  step  they  marched!  Their  object,  it  is  true,  was  to 
destroy.  But  is  it  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  the  will  of  God,  in  the 
providential  destiny  of  nations,  that  organised  production  should  be 
impossible,  when  organised  destruction  is  so  easy?  I  repeat,  then, 
that  no  serious  objection  to  my  plan  can  be  founded  on  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  its  realisation.  The  state  is  but  required  to  do,  with  its  vast 
resources  of  every  kind,  that  which  we  see  private  individuals  doing 
every  day. 

We  have  shown  how  a  close  solidarity  would  be  established  be¬ 
tween  all  the  operatives  in  each  social  workshop,  and  between  all 
the  workshops  belonging  to  the  same  branch  of  industry.  To  com¬ 
plete  this  system  of  mutuality,  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  a 
similar  solidarity  between  different  trades  and  crafts,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  we  have  set  apart  a  fourth  of  the  total  profits  realised  by  each 
industry,  to  be  paid  into  a  general  reserve  fund,  enabling  the  State 
to  succour  any  class  of  workmen  thrown  into  difficulty  by  sudden 
and  unforeseen  contingencies.  For  the  rest,  under  the  system 
which  we  propose,  industrial  crises  would  be  much  more  rare  than 
heretofore.  Whence,  at  the  present  day,  do  they  mainly  spring?  From 
the  atrocious  wrar  waged  by  conflicting  interests — a  war  in  which  the 
victory  of  some  necessarily  involves  the  defeat  of  others — a  war 
which,  like  all  wars,  harnesses  defeated  slaves  to  the  conqueror’s 
triumphal  car.  By  destroying  competition,  wre  should  put  an  end  to 
the  evils  which  it  engenders.  If  there  wrere  no  more  victories,  there 
would  be  no  more  defeats.  Industrial  crises  could  be  determined 
only  by  perturbations  coming  from  abroad.  It  is  against  these  only 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  guard.  For  this  purpose  it  is  pretended 
that  treaties  of  peace  and  alliance  wmuld  suffice  ;  and  yet,  how  many 
disasters  vj'buld  be  averted,  if  the  shameful  strife  of  hypocrisy,  lies, 
and  meanness,  in  which  existing  diplomatists  are  engaged  (their  sole 
object  being  to  divide  the  spoils  of  nations  between  a  few  fortunate 
robbers)  were  superseded  by  an  international  system,  adapted  to  the 
industrial  needs  and  reciprocal  convenience  of  the  labouring  masses 
in  all  parts  of  the  wrorld  !  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  new 
diplomatic  system  will  remain  impracticable,  so  long  as  the  industrial 
anarchy  which  now  devours  us  shall  be  maintained.  This  is  but  too 
plainly  demonstrated  in  the  reports  issued  by  commissions  of  inquiry 
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during  die  last  few  years  in  France.  What  a  lamentable  spectacle 
have  we  net  beheld !  Have  not  these  reports  exhibited  to  us  the 
colonists  in  arms  against  the  producers  of  beet  root  sugar,  the 
machinists  against  the  iron  masters,  the  seaports  against  the  inland 
factories,  Bordeaux  against  Paris,  the  South  of  France  against  the 
North,  and  all  who  produce  against  all  who  consume  !  In  the  midst 
of  so  monstrous  a  disorder,  what  can  a  government  do  ?  That,  which 
some  urgently  demand,  others  furiously  repudiate  ;  that  which  would 
restore  life  and  vigour  to  some,  would  be  to  others  a  sentence  of 
death, 

It  is  evident  that  this  absence  of  solidarity  between  the  different 
interests  in  presence,  hinders  any  effectual  forecast  on  the  part  of 
the  state,  and  shackles  it  in  all  its  negociations  with  foreign  powers. 
Soldiers  abroad — Policemen  at  home — such,  at  present  are  the  only 
means  of  action  at  the  disposal  of  the  state;  audits  sole  effort  is  to 
prevent  destruction  on  one  side,  by  destroying  it  on  the  other.  Let 
the  State  put  itself  resolutely  at  the  head  of  industry;  let  it  bring 
about  the  convergence  of  all  the  forces  heretofore  dispersed ;  let  it 
rally  around  a  common  principle  all  the  interests  hitherto  at  war;  — 
and  then,  how  far  more  simple,  decisive,  and  pregnant  of  good,  would 
not  its  influence  be  abroad !  Evidently  then,  the  organisation  ct 
labour,  would  not  only  put  an  end  to  industrial  crises  of  domestic 
origin,  but  to  a  large  proportion  of  those  also  which  are  borne  to  us 
by  the  winds  that  swell  the  sails  of  our  home-bound  ships. 

Need  I  prolong  the  enumeration  of  the  advantages  that  would 
result  from  the  adoption  of  the  new  system  ?  In  the  industrial 
world  around  us,  each  successive  discovery  of  science  is  a  calamity, 
first,  because  improved  machines  supersede  labourers,  who  must 
work  in  order  to  live ;  secondly,  because  they  are  so  many  deadly 
weapons  with  which  the  manufacturer  who  has  the  right  and  the 
power  to  use  them,  arms  himself  against  all  who  have  not  this  power 
or  this  right.  The  words  New  Machine,  in  the  system  of  unlimited 
competition,  mean  Monopoly ;  this  we  have  proved.  Now,  the 
system  of  association  and  solidarity  admits  no  patents  of  invention, 
no  exclusive  exploitation.  The  inventor  would  be  recompensed  by  the 
State,  and  his  invention  would  be  immediately  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  society  at  large.  Thus,  discoveries  which  are  at  present  instru¬ 
ments  of  extermination  would  be  immediately  converted  into  means 
of  universal  progress  ;  instead  of  reducing  the  workman  to  hunger, 
despair,  and  rebellion,  they  would  serve  to  lighten  his  task,  and 
procure  him  leisure  for  the  exercise  of  his  intelligence  ;  in  a  word, 
instead  of  facilitating  tyranny,  they  would  promote  the  triumph  of 
fraternity. 
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What  could  credit  be  ?  A  means  of  supplying  the  workman  with 
the  implements  and  materials  of  his  craft.  At  present  credit  is  no 
such  thing.  They  could  not,  if  they  would, — lend  to  the  poor, 
without  ruining  themselves.  Ranks,  therefore,  constituted  with  a 
view  to  individual  interests,  cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  other 
than  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  enriching  the  rich,  and  enhancing 
the  strength  of  the  strong.  Everywhere  we  find  monopoly  under  the 
disguise  of  freedom  ;  everywhere  tyranny  in  the  aspect  of  progress ! 
The  proposed  organisation  would  extirpate  all  these  iniquities. 
The  proportion  of  profit  specially  and  invariably  set  apart  for  the 
extention  of  the  social  workshop  by  the  recruital  of  fresh  hands — 
this  would,  virtually,  be  credit.  What  further  need  then  would  you 
have  of  banks?  Suppress  them. 

Would  the  growth  of  the  population  be  matter  of  alarm,  so  soon 
as  the  certainty  of  a  livelihood  had  accustomed  every  workman  to 
ideas  of  order  and  habits  of  provident,  forecast  ? 

In  a  system  which  would  assemble  in  each  branch  of  industry,  a 
number  of  men  animated  with  the  same  spirit,  acting  under  the  same 
impulse,  having  common  hopes  and  a  common  interest,  what  room 
would  remain,  I  ask,  forthose  adulterations,  those  crafty  manoeuvres, 
those  habitual  falsehoods,  those  occult  frauds,  to  which  at  present 
every  manufacturer,  every  tradesman,  is  driven  by  the  necessity  of 
attracting,  at  any  cost,  his  neighbours  customers  and  gains  ?  In 
this  respect,  then,  industrial  reform  would  be  a  very  real  and  a  very 
profound  moral  revolution,  and  would  make  more  converts  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  day,  than  all  the  homilies  of  preachers  and  moralists  have  made 
in  an  age. 

It  has  been  shown  how  in  the  existing  system,  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  poorer  class  is  almost  impossible.  It  would  be 
so  possible, — so  easy,  under  our  system,  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  render  it  not  only  gratuitous,  but  obligatory.  As  every  workman 
would  have  an  assured  livelihood,  and  a  sufficient  salary,  what  right 
would  he  have  to  keep  his  children  from  school  ?  Many  thoughtful 
men  think  that  it  would  at  present  be  dangerous  'to  diffuse  education 
too  widely  amongst  the  common  people, — and  they  are  right.  But 
how  can  they  fail  to  perceive  that  this  danger  of  education,  is  an 
overwhelming  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  our  social  order  ?  In  this 
social  order  all  is  false;  labour  is  not  held  in  honour  ;  the  most  use¬ 
ful  professions  are  disdained  ;  the  workman  is  at  best,  but  an  object 
of  compassion  ;  whilst  we  have  not  garlands  enough  for  a  danseuse. 
This,  this  is  why  the  education  of  the  people  is  a  danger.  This  is 
why  our  colleges  and  our  schools  send  forth  into  society  only  design¬ 
ing  and  ambitious  men,  discontented  rvith  their  lot,  and  antagonists 
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of  order.  But  let  the  people  be  taught  to  read  good  books,  let  them 
he  taught  that  those  pursuits  which  are  the  most  useful  to  all,  ate 
also  the  most  honourable  ;  that  there  are  no  ignominious  trades  in 
society,  but  only  ennobling  arts  ;  that  nothing  is  worthy  of  contempt, 
but  that  which  tends  to  corrupt  the  soul,  to  poison  it  with  pride,  to 
wean  it  from  fraternity,  to  inoculate  it  with  selfishness.  And  let  it 
be  known  to  these  children  that  society  is  governed  by  the  principles 
thus  inculcated — would  education  then  be  dangerous  ?  Instruction 
is  made  a  stepping  stone  for  empty  vanity,  and  sterile  pretensions 
and  because  of  these  abuses  instruction  itself  is  anathematised ! 
Bad  books  are  written,  and  supported  by  bad  examples,  and  then  are 
impressed  as  arguments  for  proscribing  literature  !  How  pititul ! 

To  recapitulate : 

A  social  revolution  must  be  attempted. 

First,  because  the  present  social  order  is  too  full  of  iniquities, 
of  miseries,  of  turpitudes,  to  be  able  to  subsist  any  longer. 

Secondly,  because  there  is  no  one,  whatever  his  position,  his  rank, 
his  fortune,  who  is  not  interested  in  the  inauguration  of  a  new  social 
order. 

Thirdly,  because  it  is  possible,  nay  easy,  to  accomplish  this 
necessary  revolution  by  pacific  means. 

In  the  new  world  to  which  this  revolution  rvould  introduce  us, 
there  would  still  perhaps  remain  something  to  do  for  the  complete 
realisation  of  fraternity.  But  all  would,  at  least,  be  prepared  for 
this  realisation,  which  would  be  finally  accomplished  by  education. 
The  human  race  has  been  too  long  turned  aside  from  its  goal  to 
admit  of  our  now  reaching  it  in  a  single  day.  The  corrupting  civil¬ 
isation  whose  yoke  we  still  endure  has  disturbed  all  interests,  and  a,, 
.the  same  time  unsettled  all  opinions,  and  poisioned  at  its  very  sources 
the  human  understanding.  Iniquity  has  become  justice,  falsehood 
has  become  truth  ;  and  men  have  torn  each  other  fiercely  in  the  dark. 

Many  false  ideas  remain  to  be  destroyed ;  they  will,  let  us  not 
doubt  it,  disappear.  Thus,  for  example,  the  day  will  come  when  it 
will  be  recognised  that  he  who  has  received  from  God  nobler  endow¬ 
ments  of  strength  or  intellect,  owes,  in  the  same  proportion,  moie 
to  his  fellows.  Then  it  will  belong  to  genius,  adopting  a  conduct 
worthy  of  its  eminence,  to  prove  its  legitimate  sway,  not  by  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  tribute  levied  from  society  for  its  support,  but  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  services  which  it  will  render  spontaneously  to  man¬ 
kind.  For  it  is  not  inequality  of  rights,  but  inequality  of  duties, 
that  should  properly  result  from  inequality  of  capacities. 

Conclusion. 

Such,  then,  are  these  doctrines,  which  have  been  so  cruelly  mis 
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represented  by  the  virulence  of  calumny,  and  held  up  to  the  imper¬ 
fectly  informed  as  a  sort  of  intellectual  vandalism.  Yes!  it  is  for 
having  sought  to  substitute,  in  human  affairs,  the  government  of 
order  for  the  tyranny  of  chance  ;  the  union  of  forces  for  their 
ruinous  antagonism  ;  the  harmony  of  efforts  for  the  anarchical  con¬ 
flict  of  interests ;  association  for  unlimited  competition,  fraternity 
for  delirious  selfishness  ; — it  is  for  having  striven  to  establish  society 
on  the  very  basis  laid  down  in  the  gospel  by  Christ,  our  Master ; 
it  is  for  this  that  I  have  been  reviled,  persecuted,  and  falsely  accused 
of  sedition — strange  imputation  to  bring  against  me,  who  am  rather 
open  to  the  reproach  of  having  exaggerated  the  idea  of  order  and 
authority  ;  it  is  for  this  that  I  have  been  constrained  to  quit  my 
country,  where,  during  the  two  months  that  followed  a  fearful  tem¬ 
pest,  1  was  enabled,  by  the  support  of  an  affectionate  and  magnani¬ 
mous  people,  to  maintain  public  tranquillity  and  peace  -  it  is  for 
this  that,  even  now,  in  England,  my  name  is  pronounced  with  terror 
by  thousands,  who,  without  having  read  a  line  of  my  writings,  nor 
heard  a  word  of  my  speeches,  hold  themselves  entitled  to  judge 
doctrines  of  which  they  are  utterly  ignorant ;  it  is  for  this,  in  a 
word,  that,  laying  aside  all  shame,  trampling  under  foot  all  good 
faith,  and  veiling  the  statue  of  Justice,  certain  journalists  of  this 
country,  the  editor  of  the  Examiner  for  example,  have  not  scrupled 
to  denounce  me  to  the  hatred  of  a  public,  unworthily  and  treacher¬ 
ously  deceived. 

But  when  an  idea  is  true,  it  is  in  vain  to  persecute  its  ministers — 
what  do  I  say  ?  Persecution  is  as  the  wind  which,  though  it  may 
extinguish  the  flickering  taper,  fans  to  a  brighter  blaze  the  mighty 
conflagration. 

Look  to  France — see  what  has  there  ensued  from  the  fierce  cru¬ 
sade  preached  against  socialism  !  The  votes  of  the  army  have  been 
almost  everywhere  given  to  Socialism,  and  at  Paris,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  voices  have  been  raised  in  its  favour  !  Surely  we 
have  here  the  most  triumphant  and  decisive  answer  which  could  be 
opposed  to  calumnies  unparalleled  for  violence  and  acerbity.  What 
reasonable  man  will  be  disposed  to  believe  that  Paris  contains  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  incendiaries — a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  brigands  ? 

The  social  transformation,  which  1  propose,  is  but  the  practical 
realization  of  Christian  precept. 

Tacitus,  in  his  immortal  annals,  tell  us  that  under  Nero’s  reign, 
the  Christians  were  delivered  to  wild  beasts,  or  smeared  with  resin 
and  set  on  fire,  living  torches,  in  pagan  Rome,  because  the  Christ- 
ans  were  accused  of  being  rebels,  scoundrels,  enemies  of  the  human 
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race.  Yet,  even  then,  the  day  was  destined  to  arrive,  when  the 
human  race  would  adopt  this  very  name  of  Christian,  so  abhorrent 
to  the  antique  world  ;  and  at  this  hour,  the  symbol  adored  by  the 
whole  universe  is  a  gibbet ! 

LOUIS  BLANC. 


OUR  inheritance: 

LAND— COMMON  PROPERTY  ! 

PART  II.— LETTER  Y. 

The  “ Labour  ”  Argument  of  Cohhett. 

Brother  Owners  or  the  Soil  ! 

72.  From  the  similarity  of  argument  adopted  by  tbe  late  'William 
Cobbett  on  this  question  to  that  of  Locke,  I  shall  interrupt  Paley’s 
“  accounts,”  and  place  it  before  you  in  the  present  Letter. 

7  3.  As  in  the  case  of  Locke  so  must  it  be  with  Colbett  as  respects 
“Labour”  conferring  a  right  to  individual  possession  of  Land  in  addition 
to  the  products.  If  you  will  read  again  paragraph  63,  you  will  find  that 
matter  clearly  defined,  and  thoroughly  settled.  All  that  has  then  to  be 
done  in  the  present  case,  as  in  the  one  of  Locke,  is  with  the  form,  or  the 
particular  act,  of  Labour,  and  to  establish  from  Cobbett’s  own  showing 
and  by  the  very  language  he  employs,  the  fallacy  and  the  humbug  con¬ 
tained  in  the  very  notion  ! 

71.  Cobbett,  then,  as  Paley  had  done  before  him,  and  as  every 
man  of  common  sense  must  do,  sets  out  by  making  the  admission  that 
originally  the  Land  belonged  to  the  People— was  Common  Property. 
His  language  is  as  unequivocally  expressed  as  the  most  fastiduous  person 
could  desire.  “The  earth,  the  waters,  the  air,  and  all  that  in  them  were, 
were  the  common  and  general  property  of  all  mankind-,  and  as  to  any 
particular  spot  of  earth,  piece  of  water,  or  tree,  or  other  vegetable,  or 
living  creature,  one  man  com.n  have  no  more  claim  to  them  than 
an  y  other  man  had  !”  This  would  have  been  all  well  enough  had 
Cobbett  allowed  the  matter  to  rest  there  ;  but  there  was  an  Individual 
Proprietorship  of  Land  staring  him  full  in  the  face  and  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  fact  he  had  enunciated,  and  which  must,  with  as  much 
plausibility  as  possible,  be  accounted  for,  and  thus  does  “the  friend  of 
the  people,’’  begin  to  account  for  the  monstrous  iniquity  which  disgraces 
our  country,  and  which  in  its  effects  is  far  more  instrumental  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  people  than  all  the  armies  of  the  world  !  Here  are  his  own 
words,  following  immediately  upon  the  sentence  just  given. 

T5.  ‘‘‘But  when  hunger,  cold,  or  any  other  cause,  made  it  necessary 
to  some  men  to  do  something  to  any  part  of  the  creation,  in  order  to 
make  it  more  useful  to  him,  that  thing  became  more  his  property 
than  that  of  other  men  !” 

76.  There  is  the  first  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  earth  was 
the  property  of  the  people,  but  from  certain  acts  performed  by  certain 
men  upon  certain  pieces  of  ground  to  make  it  more  useful  to  them,  they 
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were  legitimately  entitled  to  such  pieces  of  Land  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.  I  know  not  whether  I  am  more  blind  than  other  people ; 
but  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  the  force  of  this  reasoning.  I  can 
very  well  understand  how,  and  why  a  man  may  feel  inclined,  to  make  a 
thing  more  useful  to  him,  and  1  know  full  well  how  such  acts  are 
appreciated  by  the  individual  himself  when  he  beholds  the  results  of  his 
money  or  his  labour  before  him :  he  is  not  merely  contented  with  it, 
but  pleased  thereat!  It  appears  to  act  as  an  equivalent  to,  or  a  re¬ 
payment  for,  the  labour  of  the  individual ;  but  does  he  in  consequence 
think,  and  not  only  think,  but  retain  for  ever,  the  thing  which  he  has 
made  “more  useful”  to  him,  and  well  answering  his  own  purposes  for  a 
time?  There  would  be  a  very  few  sane  persons  indeed,  I  venture  to 
assert,  who  would  lay  such  a  doctrine  down  as  a  general  rule  and  act 
upon  it,  in  respect  to  a  house  that  an  individual  might  occupy!  and  yet 
how'  often  does  it  occur  that  many  things  are  done  to  a  house,  and  many 
expenses  incurred,  by  the  mere  tenant,  forhiis'own  comfort  and  conveni¬ 
ence — to  make  it  “more  useful  to  him” — when  he  believes  it  will  answer 
his  purpose  to  do  so  ?  But  could  he,  the  tenant,  having  done  these 
things,  retain  the  house  by  virtue  thereof,  or  even  claim  it?  Not  at  all. 
Sometimes  it  is  true,  he  may  expect  assistance  from  its  owners,  but  it  is 
only  sometiriies  that  the  tenant  obtains  such  assistance,  and  that  only, 
in  the  generality  of  cases,  when  the  owner  expects  that  it  will  also  be 
made  “more  useful  to  him  !”  And  surely  if  the  argument  holds  good  in 
one  case,  it  must  in  the  other.  Where  is  the  differr  nee  ?  The  Land 
was  in  existence  Tor  the  individual  to  make  more  useful  to  him,  so  was 
the  house  in  like  manner  for  the  mere  renter :  the  one  was  in  existence 
for  “thousands  of  years”  before  the  time  of  man — the  other  may  not  have 
been  in  existence  even  a  thousand  hours  before  an  individual  enters  upon 
it,  and  become  its  occupant :  but  what  belongs  to  either  other  than  that 
which  should  accrue  from  such  extra  usefulness  V  In  either  case  the 
thing — the  earth  and  the  house — was  in  existence  for  the  individual 
which  he  might  or  might  not  make  “  more  useful”  to  him,  and  therefore, 
it  is  clear  that  both  were  owned  by  others,  and  that  such  ownership 
could  in  nowise  be  affected  by  the  occupation,  or  from  any  act  done  to  it 
by  the  renter  or  tenant ! 

77.  But  this  is  not  all,  nor  nearly  all !  Altogether  Cobbett  argues 
his  point  most  strangely,  and  not  at  all  wdth  his  usual  tact,  discrimination 
and  ability.  Though  he  has  thus  so  early  qualified  the  fact  he  set  out 
with,  with  the  ostensible  view'  of  handing  over  to  individuals  portions  of 
the  earth  as  their  own  as  the  effect  of  their  labour.  Yet  strange  enough 
it  is  that  in  the  very  next  sentence,  the  illustration  given,  does  not 
apply — in  now  ise  substantiates  the  notion  he  was  desirous  of  establishing, 
but  rather  tends  to  overthrow  it ! 

,  78-  “And,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  against  natural  justice  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  coming  and  sharing  with  him,  and  still  worse  wholly  to  take 
fiom  him  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  broke  up  and 
sowed  a  piece  of  ground,  having  first  gathered  the  wild  seeds  for  the 
purpose,  it  would  have  been  against  natural  justice  to  take  the  crops 
from  him  ” 
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79.  Bight  enough  :  the  fruits  of  a  man’s  labour ;  the  crops  arising  as 
theeffectol  thatlabour;  mustbe  the  property  ofthe  individual,  and  to  take 
them  from  him  would  have  been,  and  is,  unjust !  But  then  this  proves 
nothing,  or  as  already  intimated  proves  too  much,  for  Cobbett,  for 
how,  or  in  what  way,  does  it  assist  the  point  sought  to  be  established  in 
the  very  sentence  previouslv,  and  which  the  last  one  given  is  intended  to 
back  up — in  what  way  does  it  prove  that  the  earth  became  “more  the 
property  of  one  individual  than  another  ?”  In  what  way  ?  Forsooth,  in 
no  way,  for  all  he  asks  for  is  the  “fruits  ofa  man’s  labour,”  which  in  this 
case  is  clearly  enough  the  crops,  and  which  no  one  disputes  his  right  to. 
In  the  crop  arising  from  the  ground  is  at  once  seen  the  effect  of  an 
individual’s  labour — that  he  has  made  it  more  useful  to  him,  and  having 
done  so,  and  having  obtained  full  value  for  this  labour,  why,  or  what 
kind  of  natural  justice,  or  any  other  justice,  would  it  be,  that  a  portion 
ofthe  earth  should  become  exclusively  the  property  of  this  one  indivi¬ 
dual,  when  myriads  then  unborn,  and  to  whom  it  equally  belonged,  would 
as  much  require  it  to  make  it  “more  useful”  to  them  also. 

80.  That  you  may  he  fully  acquainted  with  Cobbett’s  argument  and 
that  his  own  reasoning  may  condemn  his  case,  I  shall  present  you  with 
it  as  fully  as  my  space  will  permit. 

81.  “Upon  this  ground  it  was  that  Abraham  claimed  a  well  in  the 
country  of  ABIMELECH,  and  he  exacted  an  oath  from  the  latter  to 
testify  that  he  had  digged  that  well!  He  had  no  other  title  to  it,  and 
intended  to  have  no  other:  his  right  of  property  he  founded  solely  on  the 
labour  performed  in  digging  that  well.  Blackstonf,,  who  is  the 
teacher  and  expounder  of  the  laws  of  England,  says  (Book  II.,  chap.  I), 
‘that  bodily  labour  bestowed  upon  anything  which  belore  laid  in  com¬ 
mon  to  all  men,  is  universally  allowed  to  give  the  fairest  and  most  reason¬ 
able  titj.e  to  an  Exclusive  property  theeein  !’  He  says,  that  there 
is  no  foundation  in  nature,  or  in  natural  law,  why  a  set  of  words  on 
parchment  should  give  to  any  the  dominion  of  Land  ! !’ 

82.  “Thus,  then,  we  see  that  Labour  must  have  been  the  foundation 
of  all  property !  Mr.  Tull,  who  was  a  very  learned  lawyer,  as  well  as 
the  greatest  writer  on  agriculture  that  ever  lived,  claimed  an  exclu¬ 
sive  right  to  the  produce  of  ms  book,  because  he  had  written  it; 
because  it  was  something  proceeding  from  the  labour  of  his  own  mind ; 
and  thereupon  he  says  ‘There  is  noproperty  of  any  description,  if  it  be 
rightfully  held ,  which  had  not  its  foundation  in  labour!  And  it  must 
have  been  thus,  because  men  could  never  have  been  so  foolish  and  so 
lost  to  all  sense  of  self-preservation,  as  to  suffer  a  few  persons  compara¬ 
tively,  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  earth ,  which  God  had  given  to  all 
of  them  as  a  common  possession,  unless  these  comparatively  few  persons 
had  first  performed,  or  their  progenitors  had  performed,  some  labour  upon 
their  several  spots  of  earth,  the  like  of  which  labour,  or  a  part  of  which 
labour ,  had  not  been  performed  by  men  in  general, 

83.  “When  theearih  came  to  be  more  peopled  than  it  was  for  a  l0I]g 
time,  the  common  benefit  of  all  demanded  that  some  agreement  should 
be  entered  into,  which  would  secure  to  the  possessors  of  particular  parcels 
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of  land,  the  exclusive  possession  and  enjoyment  OF  THEM  AND 
THEIR  FRUITS!! . 

84.  “But,  though  it  be  thus  quite  clear  that  labour ,  which  is  pro - 
perty  in  itself,  and  which  is  an  inherent  and  indefeasible  property,  resting 
not  on  parchment,  or  on  any  human  lines;  though  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  performance  of  labour  is  the  real  and  only  legitimate  foundation 
of  all  other  property,  and,  though  there  is  no  other  foundation  that  we 
cannot  trace  back  to  fraud  or  force,  still  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  a 
man  has  no  rightful  proprietorship  in  any  moveable  or  perishable  thing 
which  he  has  not  made  with  his  own  hands,  or  that  he  has  collected  or 
acquired  ivtth  his  own  hands  ;  and  that  he  has  no  rightful  property  in 
any  land  which  he  has  not  himself  broken  up,  subdued  (as  it  is  described 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis),  or  otherwise  brought  into  a  state  of 
productiveness  !  To  give  him  a  perfectly  legitimate  property  in  a  thing, 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  he  should  have  performed  labour  upon  it 
himself,  or  that  his  children  should  have  done  it ;  nor  was  it  ever 
necessary,  even  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  when  men  had  no  other  guide 
than  natural  justice ! 

85.  “Timothy,  for  instance,  had  broken  up  a  piece  of  ground,  and 
by  the  use  of  his  own  labour  on  it,  had  acquired  a  rightful,  exclusive 
possession  ;  but  Timothy  wanted  meat  io  eat  with  the  bread  that  he 
raised  from  his  land ;  and  Titus,  who  was  a  hunter,  supplied  him  with 
meat  to  a  certain  amount,  in  exchange  for  apiece  of  his  land-,  and  by  these 
means  Titus  became  the  rightf  ul  owner  or  proprietor  of  a  part  of  this 
land,  all  of  which  belonged  to  Timothy  before.  There  was  no  law,  no 
written  law,  and  no  law  of  civil  society,  to  maintain  these  rights  ;  but 
natural  justice  gave  the  right  to  Titus  though  lie  had  performed  no  labour 
on  the  land.  Under  this  state  of  natural  law  or  natural  justice,  and  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  such  thing  as  money,  one  man  gave  another  man 
shoes,  for  instance,  in  exchange  for  corn,  or  in  exchange  for  any  thing  he 
might  want.  Everything  was  the  effect  of  Labour,  and,  as  in  the 
above  case,  Timothy  and  Titus  exchanged  certain  quantities  of  their 
labour ,  one  for  another. 

86.  “ . Professional  persons  labour,  not  upon  the  land,  but 

with  the  price  of  their  labour  they  purchase  land;  and  hence  the 
foundation  of  their  property  is  labour  as  completely  as  if  they  had  first 
broken  up  the  earth,  subdued  it,  and  made  it  fruitful  by  the  labour  of 
their  bodies;  and  this  it  is  that  (jives  them  a  greater  right  to  the 
possession  of  certain  parols  of  land  than  any  other  men  have  to 
those  same  parcels  of  land! 

87.  “And,  as  to  those  who  are  possessors  of  land  by  inheritance  or 
by  will.  That  which  a  man  is  the  proprietor  of,  he  has  a  right  to  dispose 
of  at  his  death,  if  he  have  not  received  it  on  conditions  which  prevent 

him  from  disposing  of  it  os  he  pleases . My  business  in  the 

present  letter,  was  to  show  now  some  men  come  to  have  a  greater  right 
to  certain  parcels  of  land  than  any  other  men  have  to  the  same  land, 
and  I  have  shown  that  this  right  is  founded  in  labour,  and  ONLY 
IN  LABOUR!  !  !” 

8S.  Well,  brother  Owners,  there  is  the  whole  argument,  and  in  it  you 
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will,  methinks,  find  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  very  right  which  Cobbett 
was  desirous  of  establishing.  “  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  condemn 
thee,”  is  a  trite  proverb,  and  evidently  in  this  case  a  most  truthful  one, 
for  had  he  built  a  house  and  afterwards  striven  his  best  to  demolish  it 
he  could  not  have  done  it  in  a  more  effectual  manner  than  he  has. 

89.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ConBETT  admitted  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  discussion  that  originally  Land  was  the  property  of  all ; 
and  also  that  his  object  was  to  show  how  labour  had  taken  it  from  all 
and  given  to  a  few.  To  establish  his  point,  he  talks  about  the  “  extra 
usefulness”  to  the  individual  in  consequence  of  his  labour,  which  point 
I  have  already  fully  disposed  of.  Then  comes  the  fact,  in  illustration, 
as  regards  the  injustice  of  taking  from  a  man  the  “  fruits  of  his  labour,’ 
which  proves  nothing  in  support  of  the  right  to  the  earth  itself,  the  in¬ 
dividual  receiving  all  due  equivalent  in  the  crop!  and  which  he  would 
use  himself  or  dispose  of  in  any  manner  that  was  most  advantageous  to 
himself,  for  mark  !  Cobbett  was  speaking  of  the  early  ages  ;  before 
money  was  invented, — a  time  when  men  who  laboured  upon  the  ground 
were  in  a  very  different  position  to  the  generality  of  persons  performing 
the  like  action  now-a-days. 

90.  But  with  a  view  to  make  his  argument  appear  a  good  one,  and 
with  a  view  to  its  fortification  in  the  best  possible  manner  he  pens  the 
sentences  I  have  given  in  paragraph  81  ;  but  in  reality,  as  you  will  see 
in  a  moment,  it  was  no  fortification  at  all.  If  Abraham  did,  dig  a  well 
in  the  country  of  Abi.milecii,  and  it  he  did  claim  it  in  consequence  of 
such  labour,  it  proves  very  little  as  regards  his  exclusive  right  (the 
point  sought  to  he  established  by  this  example  in  respect  of  the  earth) 
to  the  well  and  the  water,  and  is  about  as  much  consequence  to  us,  as 
far  as  it  affects  our  title  to  the  earth,  as  the  claim  of  the  grasp-alls  is 
at  the  present  day  !  If  he  dug  that  well,  unquestionably  he  was  enti¬ 
tled  to  some  kind  of  remuneration  for  his  labour  ;  though  mark  !  the 
probability  is  that  he  would  not  have  dug  it  at  all  had  he  not  been  quite 
convinced  that  he  should  receive  some  immediate  benefit  from  it,  and  that 
he  absolutely  required  it  for  his  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  w'hich  —in  a 
great  measure  at  least — repaid  him  for  his  labour  !  He  had  the  free  and 
unlimited  use  of  the  water  which  flowed  therefrom  and  which  then  was 
most  advantageous  to  him,  for  a  nice  thing  it  would  have  been  indeed, 
for  him  to  have  retained  exclusive  possession  of  it,  taking  into  account 
the  probable  value  of  water  in  that  country.  What,  then,  does  this  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  l£  well  ”  prove  for  Mr.  Cobbett  ?  Not  his  point  certainly 
— not  that  the  earth  was  the  individual’s — but  merely  that  upon  “  the 
same  ground  ’’  that  the  crop  was  a  man’s  own,  so  was  the  well ,  or  in 
other  words  (which  {exhibits  a  greater  degree  of  similarity  between 
them)  that  the  water  which  flowed  from  the  well  was  for  his  use  to 
supply  the  wants  of  nature — in  like  manner  that  the  crop  arising  from 
the  ground  through  labour  was  useful  and  necessary  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses  !  How  then,  or  in  what  way,  does  this  reasoning  this  evidence 
— even  tend  to  prove  that  “  the  thing  ’’  itself,  as  well  as  that  which 
arose  from  it  through  and  only  through  labour,  became  a  man  s  own 
that  he  had  a  “  better  right  to  it  than  all  other  men  had  !”  Ah !  how 
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does  it  prove  his  point  that  the  earth  is  the  individual’s,  when  the  whole 
of  his  language  when  investigated  tends  only  to  prove  that  from  the 
ground  having  been  laboured  upon,  and  a  crop  having  arisen  in  conse¬ 
quence,  it  should  be  individual  property  ?  It  matters  very  little  about 
winding  up  the  paragraph  'with  a  flourish  and  a  strong  clencher,  unless 
it  happens  to  be  both  applicable  and  indisputable.  Judge  Blackstonf. 
was  not  more  infallable  than  other  men :  on  such  a  subject  he  was  quite 
as  likely  to  have  been  wrong  as  right,  and  that,  he  was  so  in  the  present 
case  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  doubt.  With  “  bodily  labour  bestowed 
upon  the  earth  which  had  before  laid  in  common  ”  may  be  “  a  fair  ’’  and 
a  “reasonable”  title  to  an  “exclusive  possession  ’’  therein;  but  we 
would  have  preferred  the  more  decided  term  honest  ox  just,  which  he 
could  not,  and  perhaps  conscientiously  would  not,  use.  The  very  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  quotation  is  condemnatory  of  Cobbett’s  case,  though 
doubtless  that  gentleman,  and  also  the  learned  judge  himself,  intended 
it  to  stand  as  an  affirmation  to  the  individual  claim.  The  fact  that 
something  had  “  before  laid  in  common ,”  not  only  suggests,  but,  is  proof 
positive,  of  its  priority  of  existence  to  man’s  labour,  and  in  incontestably 
establishing  this  point,  the  demolition  of  the  individual  right  is  as  com¬ 
plete  and  perfect  as  one  could  well  desire,  for  as  it  was  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  labour  of  men  to  make  the  earth, — as  “  bodily  labour  ’’  was 
only  “  bestowed  upon”  the  ground,  and  the  result  thereof  was  beheld  and 
secured  in  the  products — how  could  the  earth  be  claimed, owned  through 
labour  ? 

91.  How,  then,  does  Cobbett’s  argument,  as  far  as  it  goes — with 
Judge  Blackstone’s  “  bodily  labour  ’’  and  “  exclusive  property  ’’ 
therein — substantiate  the  notion  that  the  individual  right  is  “  founded 
in  labour?” — and  that  “labour  is  the  foundation  oiall  property  ?” 

(>2.  How  !  why  it  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  indisputable,  that  the  individual 
right  to  tire  earth  itself,  was  not  and  could  not,  be  founded  in  labour, 
therefore  in  claiming  “  therein  ”  an  “  exclusive  property  ”  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  Cobbett  claims  more  than  even  his  own  argument  warrants,  and 
which  his  own  reason  if  properly  exercised  would  have  prevented  him 
looking  upon  in  the  light  of  a  legitimate  right — for  this  claim  was  for  that 
something  which  was  not  founded  in  labour  ! 

93.  But  that,  brother  owners,  as  doubtless  you  have  already  perceived 
while  reading  the  argument  of  Cobbett  with  which  I  have  presented 
you,  was  not  all.  The  matter  does  not  end  there.  It  is  really  won¬ 
derful  how  one  false  step  leads  to  another,  and  what  strange  things  are 
built  upon,  or  follow  from,  the  first  one !  Taking  for  granted,  as  Cob¬ 
bett  must  have  done  that,  from  his  previous  reasoning,  coupled  with 
the  quotation  from  Blackstone,  he  had  shown  clearly  that  the  individual 
title  was  a  legitimate  and  a  valid  one,  he  immediately  and  most  uncere¬ 
moniously  bases  thereupon  a  conclusion  which  though  a  fact  in  itself, 
cannot  bv  any  means  be  deduced  from,  or  based  upon,  the  earth  being 
the  individual’s — couched  in  a  single  sentence  as  concise  as  strong,  and 
as  absolute,  as  our  language  will  permit  of.  “  'Ihus,  then,  Labour  must 
have  been  the  foundation  of  all  property  !”  It  is  evident  what  was  in¬ 
tended  by  this.  1  he  “  thus,  then  ”  applies  to  what  has  gone  before,  and 
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that  which  had  gone  before  (as  already  shown)  was  a  tram  of  reasoning, 
a  series  of  circumstances  illustrated  with  a  clencher  from  the  “  expounder 
of  the  English  law,”  intended  and  supposed  fully  to  establish,  though 
it  does  not,  that  the  act  of  labour  gives  the  right  to  the  earth,  and  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  “  labour  being  the  foundation  of 
all  property,”  that  the  individual  title  was  secure  as  to  he  impregnable  ! 
Yes  !  that  was  the  object  doubtless,  though  as  we  have  seen  and  know 
that  labour  is  not  the  foundation  of  all  property  !  The  elements  are  in 
existence,  they  are  necessary  for  all,  free  for  all,  and  over  which  no  one 
man  can  have  any  more  control  than  another,  and  these  were  never 
founded  in  labour,  yet  nevertheless  are  they  common  to  all  alike,  and 
those  which  are  tangible — can  be  made  “  more  useful  ’’  to  us  by  the 
labour  of  man — are  as  much  property — common,  general,  national  pro¬ 
perty — as  any  other  species  of  property  in  the  whole  wide  world  !  It 
is  a  pity  that  Cobbett  could  not,  or  would  not  see,  where  or  how  the 
line  of  demarcation  ran  between  these  two  properties,  while  it  is  most 
marvellous  that  he  should  have  instanced  Tull,  and  adduced  a  par¬ 
ticular  act  of  labour  and  that  gentleman,  to  sustain  his  point,  not  merely 
of  “  Labour  being  the  foundation  of  all  property  ”  which  the  quotation 
illustrates,  but  of  the  earth  being  individual  property,  when  it  at  once 
and  entirely  overthrows  it.  True  it  is  a  most  happy  illustration  of  what 
labour  is  ;  true  it  is  that  it  already  defines  the  individual  right ;  but  then 
so  much  the  worse  for  Mr.  Cobbett.  The  writing  of  a  book  unques¬ 
tionably  gives  the  individual  a  title  to  the  produce  of  that  book  :  his  brain 
dictated  it  in  all  its  parts  and  words  :  it  was  his  work  :  in  fact,  he  was  its 
Creator  !  and  as  such  his  right  over  it,  and  to  it,  must  be  certain  and  abso¬ 
lute,  and  therefore  Tull  was  fully  justified  in  his  exclamation  that  “there 
was  no  property,  if  it  be  rightly  held,  which  had  not  its  foundation  in  la¬ 
bour!”  Thus ,  then,  if  you  please,  Cobbett’s  case  of  the  earth  is  overthrown, 
for  the  earth  did  not  arise  from  labour  in  like  manner  as  Tull  had  pro¬ 
duced  his  book ! 

94.  And  thus,  also,  the  whole  of  Cobbett’s  argument  falls  to  the 
ground,  for  you  must  I  think,  have  observed  that  all  which  follows  is 
based  upon  that  which  we  have  already  seen  crumble  to  pieces.  It 
signifies  nothing  that  we  are  told  directly  after,  and  founded  upon, 
Tull’s  illustration  of  labour,  that  “  it  must  have  been  thus"  that  “  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  people  ”  had  taken  possession  of  the  “whole  barih, 
because  unless  they,  or  their  “  progenitors  ”  had  laboured  thereupon, 
people  would  not  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  have  permitted  them  to  do 
so  !  This  is  sheer  nonsense  on  the  face  of  it,  if  not  something  worse. 
The  “  whole  earth  ’’  could  not  have  been  laboured  upon,  (we  know  that 
such  is  not  the  case  even  now),  especially  by  “  comparatively  a  few  per¬ 
sons  !  ”  It  was  an  impossibility  in  the  very  fact  of  such  persons  being 
few  in  numbers,  while  it  not  only  supposes  the  other  persons  living  to 
have  been  “  foolish,”  and  lost  to  all  sense  of  self  preservation,  but  to 
have  been  absolutely  mad  to  have  allowed  the  few  to  have  driven  them 
from  places  where  they  were  living  in  order  to  allow  “  the  few  ’  to  per¬ 
form  labour  thereon,  as  a  part  of  the  whole  earth ,  so  as  to  claim  it. 
However  outrageous  this  may  appear,  and  I  confess  that  it  does  appear  so 
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tome,  it  is  nothing  but  a  fair  interpretation  of  Cobbett’s  language,  for 
“ unless ’’  such  had  been  the  case,  “the  many”  would  not  have  allowed  “  the 
few  ”  to  retain  them  t  Hard  work  must  it  have  been  for  these  “few” 
to  have  accomplished  this  object,  and  strange  must  it  have  been,  and  very 
just  also  must  it  have  appeared  to  the  “  many,’’  when  the  “  agreement” 
or  “  laws"  came  to  be  made,  to  “  secure  to  the  possessors  of  particular 
parcels  of  land,  the  exclusive  possession  and  enjoyment  of  them  -and 
their  fruits!  "  No  mistake  mind  ! — two  properties  :  “  them  and  their 
fruits  !  !  !" 

95.  The  example  of  Timothy,  though  given  as  another  illustration, 
only  once  again  tends  to  overthrow  that  which  it  was  adduced  to  esta¬ 
blish,  Timothy  may  have  raised  bread  from  his  land,  and  he  may  have 
required  meat:  but  then,  why  not  have  simply  exchanged  bread  for 
meat — why  was  a  piece  of  Timothy’s  land  to  be  given  in  addition  to  his 
bread  for  this  meat  of  Titus  the  hunter?  Surely,  in  such  an  age,  if 
Titus  greatly  required  a  piece  of  Land,  he  could  have  found  it,  taken 
it  as  Timothy  had  done,  subdued  it  in  like  manner,  and  owned  it! 
Thus  the  example  is  useless  for  the  purpose  intended,  for  though  we 
can  agree,  as  being  just,  in  an  exchange  of  bread  for  meat, — just  as  he 
directly  afterwards  talks  of  an  exchange  of  “  shoes  for  corn  and  corn 
for  shoes  ’’ — we  cannot  agree,  and  consider  it  just,  thatLandand  bread 
should  be  given  for  meat! 

96.  Thus,  then,  brother  Owners,  you  have  seen  what  it  was  that 
was  supposed,  and  is  supposed  still,  to  give  some  men  “  a  greater  right 
to  certain  parcels  of  Land  than  other  men  have and  now  you  fully  know 
— must  be  convinced  in  your  own  mind — whether  or  not  the  Individual 
Right  was  “founded  in  Labour,  and  only  in  labour ’’ whether  or 
not  there  be  such  a  right,  and  even  if  so,  how  far  valuable  it  is  to  our 
opponents  ! 

97.  I  have  shown,  incontestibly  I  think,  that  no  such  right  exists — 
that  Labour  could  not,  and  what  is  more,  did  not,  according  to  Cobbett’s 
own  showing,  found  such  right,  and  I  can  only  account  for  that  gentle¬ 
man  being  so  anxious  to  establish  the  point  when  I  call  to  mind  that  in 
the  very  same  book  from  which  I  have  quoted,  I  find  that  he  “  will  not 
call  in  question  their  original  right" — that  he  will  not  also  “  call  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  right  of  the  Conqueror  to  give  the  lands and  that  “  there  was 
so  much  of  goodin  the  institutions  (the  Landedoneespecially,  I  presume) 
which  we  inherited  from  our  fathers,  that  I  always  looked  at  any  change  in 
them  with  great  apprehension  !  !  ’’ 

98.  How  much,  then,  should  we  think  of  the  argument  of  a  man,  with 

such  pred elections  ?  “  TERRIGENOUS.” 


Cheap  Political  Tracts — Sound  Political  knowledge  exercises  and 
enlarges  the  reasoning  faculties,  produces  independence  of  spirit  and 
equality  of  mind,  and  increases  humanity  of  feeling  to  all  mankind ; 
without  it  the  machinery  of  thought  becomes  clogged  and  rusty,  and 
man  the  slave  of  prejudice  and  superstition,  the  tool  of  tyranny,  the  dupe 
of  cunning  and  hypocrisy,  a  pitible  object,  possessing  the  human  shape 
but  wanting  the  greatest  divine  gift — an  independant  mind. 
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KOSSUTH’S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 

The  following  is  the  farewell  address  of  Kossuth  to  hi3  country, 
written  at  Orsova: — 

“Farewell,  my  beloved  country!  Farewell,  land  of  the  Magyar! 
Farewell,  thou  land  of  sorrow  !  I  shall  never  more  behold  the  summit 
of  thy  mountains.  I  shall  never  again  give  the  name  of  my  country  to 
that  cherished  soil  where  I  drank  from  my  mother’s  bosom  the  milks  of 
justice  and  liberty.  Pardon,  oh!  pardon  him  who  is  henceforth  con¬ 
demned  to  wander  far  from  thee,  because  he  combated  for  thy  happiness. 
Pardon  one  who  can  only  call  free  that  spot  of  thy  soil  where  he  now 
kneels  with  a  few  of  the  faithful  children  of  conquered  Hungary!  My 
last  looks  are  fixed  on  my  country,  and  I  see  thee  overwhelmed  with 
anguish.  I  look  into  the  future,  but  that  future  is  overshadowed.  Thy 
plains  are  covered  with  blood,  the  redness  of  which  pitiless  destruction 
will  change  to  black,  the  emblem  of  mourning  for  the  victories  thy  sons 
have  gained  over  the  sacrilegious  enemies  of  thy  sacred  soil. 

“  How  many  grateful  hearts  have  sent  their  prayers  to  the  throne  of 
the  Almighty !  How  many  tears  have  gushed  from  their  very  depth  to 
implore  pity  !  How  much  blood  has  been  shed  to  testily  that  the  Magyar 
idolizes  his  country,  and  that  he  knows  how  to  die  for  it !  And  yet,  land 
of  my  love,  thou  art  in  slavery !  From  thy  very  bosom  will  be  forged  the 
chain  to  bind  all  that  is  sacred,  and  to  aid  all  that  is  sacrilegious.  0 
Almighty  Creator,  if  thou  lovestthy  people  to  whom  thou  didst  give  vic¬ 
tory  under  our  heroic  ancestor,  Arpad,  I  implore  thee  not  to  sink  them 
into  degradation.  I  speak  to  thee,  my  country,  thus  from  the  abyss  of 
my  despair,  and  whilst  yet  lingering  on  the  threshold  of  thy  soil.  Pardon 
me  that  a  great'number  of  thy  sons  have  shed  their  blood  for  thee  on  iny 
account.  I  ple’aded  for  thee — I  hoped  for  thee,  even  in  the  dark  moment 
when  on  thy  brow  was  written  the  withering  word,  ‘Despair.’  1  lifted 
my  voice  in  thy  behalf  when  men  said,  ‘  Be  thou  a  slave.’  I  girt  the 
sword  about  my  loins,  and  I  grasped  the  bloody  plume,  even  when  they 
said,  ‘  Thou  art  no  longer  a  nation  on  the  soil  of  the  Magyar.’ 

“  Time  has  written  thy  destiny  on  the  pages  of  thy  story  in  yellow  and 
black  letters — Death.  The  Colossus  of  the  north  has  set  his  seal  to  the 
sentence.  But  the  glowing  iron  of  the  east  shall  melt  that  seal. 

“  For  thee,  my  country,  that  has  shed  so  much  blood,  there  is  no  pity; 
for  does  not  the  tyrant  eat  his  bread  on  the  hills  formed  of  the  bones  of 
thy  children  ‘i 

“The  ingrate  whom  thou  hadst  fattened  with  thy  abundance,  he  rose 
against  thee ;  he  arose  against  thee,  the  traitor  to  his  mother,  and 
destroyed  thee  utterly.  Thou  hast  endured  all ;  thou  hast  not  cursed 
thine  existence,  for  in  thy  bosom,  and  far  above  all  sorrow,  hope  has 
built  her  nest. 

“  Magyars !  turn  not  aside  your  looks  from  me,  for  at  this  moment 
mine  eyes  flow  with  tears  for  you,  for  the  soil  on  which  my  tottering  steps 
still  wander  is  named  Hungary. 

“  My  country,  it  is  not  the  iron  of  the  stranger  that  hath  dug  thy  grave ; 
it  is  not  the  thunder  of  fourteen  nations,  all  arrayed  against  thee,  that 
hath  destroyed  thee  ;  and  it  is  not  the  fifteenth  nation,  traversing  the 
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Carpathians,  that  has  forced  thee  to  drop  thy  arms.  No,  thou  hast  been 
betrayed  ;  thou  hast  been  sold,  my  country ;  thy  death-sentence  hath 
been  written,  beloved  of  my  heart,  by  him  whose  virtue,  whose  love  for 
thee  I  never  dared  to  doubt.  Yes !  in  the  fervour  of  my  boldest  thoughts, 
I  should  almost  as  soon  have  doubted  of  the  existence  of  the  Omnipotent 
as  have  believed  that  he  could  ever  be  a  traitor  to  his  country.  Thou 
hast  been  betrayed  by  him  in  whose  hands  I  had  but  a  little  space  before 
deposited  the  power  of  our  great  country,  which  he  swore  to  defend,  even 
to  the  last  drop  of  his  heart’s  blood.  He  hatfr  done  treason  to  his  mother ; 
for  the  glitter  of  gold  hath  been  for  him  more  seductive  than  that  of  the 
blood  shed  to  save  his  country.  Base  gain  had  more  value  in  his  eyes 
than  his  country,  and  his  God  has  abandoned  him,  as  he  had  abandoned 
his  God  for  his  allies  of  hell. 

“Magyars!  Beloved  companions,  blame  me  not  for  having  cast  mine 
eyes  on  this  man,  and  for  having  given  to  him  my  place.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary,  for  the  people  had  bestowed  on  him  their  confidence;  the  army  loved 
him,  and  he  obtained  a  power  of  which  I  myself  would  have  been  proud. 
And,  nevertheless,  this  man  belied  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  has 
repaid  the  love  of  the  army  with  hatred.  Curse  him,  people  of  the 
Magyars  !  Curse  the  breast  which  did  not  first  dry  up  before  it  gave  him 
its  milk.  I  idolise  thee,  0  thou  most  faithful  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
as  I  idolise  the  liberty  for  which  thou  hast  proudly  and  bravely  combated. 
The  God  of  liberty  will  never  efface  thee  from  his  memory.  Mayest 
thou  be  for  ever  blest. 

“  My  principles  have  not  been  those  of  Washington,  nor  yet  my  acts 
those  of  Tell.  [What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Ed.  d.  u.]  I  desired  a 
free  nation— free  as  man  cannot  be  made  but  by  God.  And  thou  art 
fallen  ;  faded  as  the  lily  ;  but  which  in  another  season  puts  forth  its  flow¬ 
ers  still  more  lovely  than  before.  Thou  art  dead — for  hath  not  thy  win¬ 
ter  come  on  ?  but  it  will  not  endure  so  long  as  that  of  thy  companion 
under  the  frozen  sky  of  Siberia.  No  !  Fifteen  nations  have  dug  thy 
tomb ;  but  the  hosts  of  the  sixteenth  will  come  to  save  thee.  Be  faith¬ 
ful,  as  thou  hast  been  even  to  the  present.  Conform  to  the  holy  counsels 
of  the  Bible.  Lift  up  thy  heart  in  prayer  for  the  departed  :  but  do  not 
raise  thine  own  hymn  until  thou  hearest  the  thunders  of  the  liberating 
people  echo  along  thy  mountains,  and  bellow  in  the  depth  of  thy  valleys. 

“  Farewell,  beloved  companions  !  Farewell,  comrades  !  countrymen  ! 
May  the  thought  of  God,  and  may  the  angels  of  liberty  for  ever  be  with 
you!  Do  not  curse  me.  You  may  well  be  proud ;  for  have  not  the  lions 
of  Europe  risen  from  their  lairs  to  destroy  the  ‘  rebels  ?  ’  I  will  proclaim 
you  to  the  civilised  world  as  heroes  ;  and  the  cause  of  an  heroic  people 
will  be  cherished  by  the  freest  nation  of  the  earth — the  freest  of  all  free 
peoples ! 

“  Farewell,  thou  land  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  brave  !  Guard  those 
red  marks — they  will  one  day  bear  testimony  on  thy  bebalf. 

*  if* 

“May  the  Almighty  bless  thee,  my  beloved  country. 

“  Believe ;  hope  ;  and  love  !  ” 


KOSSUTH. 
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A  rural  home  for  me. 

Away  with  your  steeples,  streets  and  towers, 
Your  towns  and  your  cities  vast ; 

Where  disease  on  extended  pinions  lowers, 

And  the  shadows  of  death  are  cast. 

Where  the  alley,  dark  as  December’s  gloom, 
Never  shelters  a  ray  of  light  ; 

■Where  the  fever’s  flush,  not  the  rose's  bloom. 

Is  ever  bright  in  that  living  tomb, 

And  the  day  is  an  endless  night. 

Away!  away,  with  your  dens  of  death  ! 

In  the  fields  let  me  wander  free! 

O  the  humming  bird, 

And  the  lowing  herd. 

And  the  green-grass  sward  for  me  ! 

Tell  me  not  of  your  noble  parks  and  squares, 

Of  your  crescents  doubly  grand ; 

A  home  which  the  workman  never  shares, 

Tho’  reared  by  his  toiling  hand. 

Nor  point  to  their  owners,  pale  and  sear, 

Tho’  robed  in  their  gilded  pride  ; 

Their  freshest  breath  is  but  tainted  air, 

For  they  live  in  a  poisoned  atmosphere, 

With  the  plague  house  side  by  side. 

Away  !  away,  with  your  dens  of  death  ! 

In  the  fields  let  me  wander  free! 

Where  the  blush  of  health, 

Stamps  man’s  true  wealth  ; 

O  the  hills,  and  the  dales  for  me ! 

I  love  not  the  sounds  of  the  prison  bell, 

Or  the  watchman’s  stealthy  tread, 

But  the  cheering  tones  of  the  breeze’s  swell, 

And  the  husbandman’s  voice  instead. 

To  stray  on  (he  bank  of  the  limpid  streams 
As  they  murmering  glide  along  ; 

Or  recline  in  the  shade  from  the  noontide  beams, 
Or  search  out  the  haunts  of  my  youthful  dreams, 
And  travel  the  woods  among. 

Away  ;  away,  with  your  dens  of  death ! 

In  the  fields  let  me  wander  free  ! 

O  the  cottage  low, 

Where  the  wild  flowers  grow; 

And  the  rivulets’  flow  for  me. 

O  give  me  the  morning’s  early  dawn. 

And  the  landscape’s  varied  green  ; 

Where  the  lark  in  air,  from  the  dewy  lawn, 

In  the  cloud  is  but  dimly  seen  ! 

To  sport  with  the  breeze  as  it  gently  floats ; 

And  be  fanned  as  the  zephyrs’  play  ; 
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Am)  enraptured  list  to  the  warbled  notes, 

As  they  gush  in  streams  from  a  thousand  throats, 

To  hail  the  approach  of  day! 

Away!  away,  with  your  dens  of  death  ! 

In  the  fields  let  me  wander  free  ! 

0  the  haunts  of  the  dove 
Are  the  scenes  that  I  love  ; 

O  the  wood,  and  the  grove  for  me! 

James  Bareness. 


LOUIS  BLANC  TO  JOSEPH  MAZZINI, 

[We  are  indebted  to  the  Weekly  Tribune  for  the  translation,  from 
the  Noveau  Monde,  of  the  following  sequel  to  Mazzini's  admirable  defence 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  given  in  No.  6  of  the  Democratic  Review.-] 
My  Dear  Mazzini, 

In  your  admirable  letter  to  M.  de  Falloux  you  have  given  him  a  ter¬ 
rible  castigation.  Alas!  the  Frenchman  who  is  worthy  of  the  name 
would  die  of  shame  if  the  people  could  be  said  to  be  implicated  in  the 
crimes  of  their  governments.  And  is  it  so  with  respect  to  the  ever 
lamentable  intervention  of  France  in  Italy  ?  No!  no!  the  honour  of 
my  country  demands  from  me  this  solemn  denial. 

How  is  it  that  so  many  French  refugees  have  lately  come  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  this  city  of  London,  whence  I  now  address  you?  How  is  it 
that  we  have  witnessed  the  trial  of  prisoners,  who  ought  to  have  been 
he  accusers  ?  Because  at  the  news  of  the  Roman  Republic  perishing 
at  the  hands  of  Frenchmen,  the  French  democracy  was  moved  to 
its  very  centre. 

Was  it  not  at  the  thought  of  Rome  thus  profaned,  alas  !  by  French 
soldiers,  that  in  the  month  of  June,  France  burned  with  indignation  when 
the  parliamentary  debates  called  forth  such  tragic  echoes  in  our 
country,  when  sacrificing  their  position,  fortune,  liberty,  and  life  to  the 
right  of  protesting,  certain  representatives  of  the  people  decended  into 
the  public  streets,  when  Paris  arose  unarmed  and  indignant;  when,  with¬ 
out  concerted  measures,  but  as  it  wercbv  a  common  electrical  impulse, 
Metz,  Strasburg,  Limoges,  Perpignan  and  Toulouse  were  suddenly 
aroused  to  action  ;  when,  at  the  sound  of  ‘Long  live  Italy,’  in  Lyons, 
thousands  of  men  rushed  into  the  jaws  of  death.  And  what  still  more 
loudly  proclaims  that  the  whole  of  France  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  French  government  in  its  late  transaction,  is,  that  since  this  tre¬ 
mendous  explosion  of  public  indignation,  we  have  seen,  as  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  it,  republicans  everywhere  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  the 
proscription  list  enlarged,  new  prisons  opened,  journals  supressed,  and 
their  offices  pillaged,  literary  men  led  through  the  country  in  irons,  officers 
banished  or  condemned  to  death,  and  even  whole  regiments  sent  be¬ 
yond  the  seas.  Oh  truly  !  we  Democrats  have  paid  dearly  for  this 
protest  in  favour  of  Italy.  We  complain  not  of  our  sufferings,  but 
rather  thank  heaven  we  are  allowed  to  endure  them  for  such  a  cause. 
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They  are  indeed  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  blessed  be  they  as  they  will 
one  day  plead  the  cause  of  France  when  she  will  have  to  appear  before 
the  tribunal  of  free  nations  to  answer  for  the  invasiou  of  Rome.  The 
protest  it  is  true  was  a  defeat.  But  why?  Ask  General  Changarnier, 
and  he  will  point  to  his  cannon.  Now  you,  my  dear  Mazzini,  who  have 
so  long  lamented  over  your  oppressed  Italy,  know  how  imposing  is  the 
demonstration  and  employment  of  force  under  certain  circumstances. 

But  does  not  universal  suffrage  exist  in  France?  This  also  is  true, 
and  it  is  not  the  least  of  our  sorrows  to  observe  through  what  a  course 
of  dark  and  tortuous  policy  these  two  great  facts,  the  Republic  and 
Universal  Suffrage,  have  been  forced  to  pass.  However,  had  it  been 
possible  to  consult  the  people  by  an  appeal  to  Universal  Suffrage  on 
the  particular  question  of  Italy,  would  the  reply  have  been  hostile  to 
Rome?  If  the  following  question  had  been  put  to  those  electors  who 
chose  the  present  majority  because  they  believed  they  were  in  a  manner 
promoting  what  was  represented  to  them  as  the  cause  of  order ;  “  It  is 
proposed  to  go  and  attack  a  people  who  have  never  provoked  us,  but  on 
the  contrary,  have  always  declared  themselves  to  be  our  friends.  It  is 
proposed  that  republican  France  should  go  and  destroy  the  republic  at 
Rome;  do  you  think  this  just  and  will  you  have  it  so?”  does  any  oDe 
suppose  they  would  have  answered  in  the  affirmative? 

Besides  it  may  be  added  that  Universal  Suffrage  in  France  has  yet 
to  be  educated,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  rural  districts  lays  them  open 
to  the  arts  of  the  designing,  (for  we  have  not  yet  got  rid  of  the  influence 
of  fortune  and  station)  ;  and,  that  if  by  general  consent  we  necessarily 
admit  that  every  majority,  the  result  of  Universal  Suffrage,  positively 
represents  France  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  government  and  the  admin¬ 
istration,  that  is,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  yet  it  is  far  otherwise  when 
viewed  philosophically,  in  a  moral  light,  or  as  a  historical  tiuth. 

Think  not,  however,  that  I  deceive  myself  as  to  the  condition  of  my 
country.  I  know  too  well,  what  a  mass  of  corruption  has  grown  up 
under  the  rule  of  kings,  what  baseness  of  soul,  and  effeminacy  of 
character  has  resulted  from  our  subjection  to  a  set  of  Carthaginians. 
But  great  nations  do  not  pass  away,  because  like  the  sun  they  sometimes 

suffer  an  eclipse.  .  . 

Have  you  heard,  my  dear  Mazzini,  what  lately  occurcd  at  Paris,  in 
one  of  our  theatres?  It  was  the  first  representation  of  a  piece  entitled 
Rome,  and  what  do  you  think  took  place?  At  the  mention  of  your 
name,  of  Garibaldi,  and  that  of  all  your  heroic  companions— and  among 
them  was  Laviron — the  people  arose  in  a  universal  transport  of  enthu- 
siasm,  impossible  to  describe.  Then  it  was  that  you  were  avenged  by 
France;  yes!  I  repeat,  by  France,  confined  it  is  true  within  narrow 
limits,  but  not  the  less  exalted  in  sentiment  and  filled  with  admiration 
for  you, — of  grief  for  herself.  Then  as  wdth  one  voice — -that  was  indeed 
the  voice  of  France — they  joined  symphomously  to  sing  the  song  of 
nations,  “All  the  people  of  the  earth  are  brethren,’"*  composed  by 
Pierre  Dupont.  But  when  the  spectators  beheld  the  city  of  Rome  in¬ 
vaded,  every  comer  of  the  theatre  sent  forth  its  maledictions  ;  and  yet 

•  '/  out  len  ptuplcs  sont  Jrerts, 
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those  who  crossed  the  stage  wore  the  French  uniform.  And  who  were, 
the  people  thus  indignant  at  such  a  sight  It  was  the  same  whose  ido* 
is  the  flag,  whose  greatest  passion  is  glory,  who  delight  in  military- 
triumph  ;  it  was  that  warlike  people  who  rejoice  at  the  roll  of  the  drum, 
and  the  trumpet’s  martial  blast ;  the  same  who,  at  the  present  day, 
though  Napoleon  detested  the  sight  of  a  blouse,  uncover  themselves 
before  the  image  of  the  great  soldierl  Can  anything  be  more  characteristic 
or  any  arguments  more  powerful,  than  such  a  protest  by  a  French  audience  ? 

Nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  unless  France  had  completely  forgotten 
herself  and  her  own  character.  Could  she,  from  mere  wantonness, 
without  compulsion,  go  and  stifle  the  liberty  of  another  people  ?  she, 
who  even  under  the  monarchy,  represented  the  principle  of  fraternity 
among  nations ;  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  took  the  lead  of 
civilisation,  then  in  danger  of  perishing  ;  who  at  a  later  period  opposed 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  then  all-powerful  papacy,  the  bulwark  of 
her  clergy,  the  Gallican  clergy ;  who,  in  the  latter  days  of  her  ancient 
monarchy  hastened  to  lend  the  support  of  her  enthusiasm  and  her  sword 
to  the  young  republic  in  the  New  World  ;  who,  during  the  Revolution 
uttered  this  celebrated  challenge,  “Kings  may  bring  the  horrors  of  war 
into  our  territories,  but  we  will  bear  the  blessings  of  liberty  into  theirs”; 
who,  lastly,  when  threatened  by  the  united  powers  of  hostile  kings,  shed 
her  purest  blood  in  opposing  their  designs. 

Do  not  think  that  I  refer,  even  indirectly,  to  that  noble  expression  of 
Italy,  V Italia  fara  (la  se,  (Italy  can  take  care  of  herself).  No  !  When 
in  a  lofty  and  dignified  tone,  referring  to  Louis  Bonaparte’s  last  letter, 
you  refused  for  your  country  the  offer  of  a  bastard  freedom  at  the  hands 
that  had  just  completed  the  ruin  of  your  noble  republic,  no  one  com¬ 
prehended  you,  no  one  applauded  you  more  than  I.  When  a  people  is 
fitted  for  liberty  and  is  worthy  of  it,  they  will  accept  it  from  no  one: 
they  take  it  for  themselves. 

Yet,  to  come  in  aid  of  a  brother  nation,  oppressed  by  a  banded  troop 
of  tyrants,  is  a  duty  at  which  none  can  take  offence,  a  duty  which 
France,  up  to  the  present  gloomy  times  in  which  we  live,  has  ever  ful¬ 
filled  religiously.  This  makes  our  grief  more  poignant  after  the  vile 
attempts  against  Rome,  and  drives  us  to  seek  lor  consolation  in  the 
reminiscences  of  the  past. 

Fortunately  the  destinies  of  the  future  are  not  yet  accomplished. 
Thanks  to  heaven  France  is  a  nation  that  contains  within  her  the  power 
to  revive,  to  renew  her  youth  and  vigour,  and  at  the  very  moment  when 
least  expected,  to  rise  from  the  state  of  abasement  in  which  she  is  sunk, 
to  the  proper  level  of  her  destiny.  Her  mission  in  history  is  not  yet 
accomplished:  she  has  the  strength  to  undertake  it,  and  how  could  she 
fail  to  do  so  now  that  she  has  to  expiate  a  deed,  which  until  it  is 
thoroughly  atoned  for,  compels  us  to  hide  our  faces  in  the  dust. 

This,  my  dear  Mazzini,  is  what  I  wish  to  tell  you,  and  to  tell  it  pub¬ 
licly  to  you,  an  Italian,  whom  the  French  democracy  reckon  among  the 
number  of  her  heroes.  \ou,  who  are  so  passionately  fond  of  your 
country  may  thoroughly  understand  my  motive  in  thus  addressing 
you  — Salut  Fraternal.  LOUIS  BLANC. 
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MAZZ1N1  AMD  1V1  DMT  ALEMBERT. 

The  speech  of  that  reckless  tool  of  the  Priests  and  Jesuits,  Monta- 
lembert,  on  the  Roman  question  has  provoked  another  withering  reply 
from  Mazzini.  We  have  room  for  only  the  following  extracts  :  — 

The  Roman  question,  as  regards  the  invasion,  is  now  decided,  and 
we  can,  leaving  the  mire  of  calumnies,  contradictions,  and  hypocrisies, 
elevate  ourselves  to  a  loftier  sphere.  The  foolish  sectaries  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  may  drag  themselves  as  best  they  may  from  difficulty  to  difficulty, 
from  shame  to  shame,  trying  to  find  a  compromise  between  the  two 
principles  represented  at  Rome  by  the  Pope  and  the  People,  as  long  as 
France  and  Italy  tolerate  them  ;  but  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  not 
in  their  hands. 

The  solution  of  the  question  belongs  to  humanity. 

Humanity  and  the  Papacy  are  the  two  extreme  terms  of  a  controversy 
inherent  to  the  progressive  education  of  the  human  mind,  which  has 
been  going  ou  for  four  centuries  in  Europe.  If  these  words  be  changed 
into  liberty  and  authority,  the  terms  of  the  problem  are  modified,  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  discussion  are  falsified,  and  there  is  attributed  to  humanity 
a  character  of  opposition  which  tends  to  deny  its  very  essence. 

M.  Montalembert  saw  in  the  French  Assembly  the  lofty  character  of 
the  question ;  he  disdained  particularities,  and  openly  attacked  with 
courage  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  the  Republican  party ;  but  he  remained 
beneath  the  question,  from  the  very  error  I  have  noticed.  It  is  necessary 
to  treat  the  question  in  the  sphere  of  principles,  the  more  that  the  speech 
of  M.  de  Montalembert  throws  more  light  on  the  state  of  things,  and  of 
mind,  than  any  Ministerial  speech  since  the  siege  of  Rome.  As  Italians 
and  Republicans  we  thank  him.  He  has  given  us  the. programme  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party,  and  this  programme  is  a  positive  proof  of  our 
correctness.  The  compromises  invented  by  the  doctrine  are  impossible, 
are  null. 

The  Sint  ut  sunt  are  still  the  symbol  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Liberty 
is  irrcconcileable  with  the  Papacy.  The  absolute  authority  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  incarnated  in  the  Pope,  must  remain  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Gregory  XVI.,  free  from  all  inspirations  of  his  conscience,  without 
limit,  without  conventions,  without  institutions,  which  may  check  it. 
Thus  speaks  the  oracle  of  the  Catholic  party  ;  and  that  his  word  should 
be  the  word  of  the  future,  he  only  wants  the  conscience  of  the  human  race 
— and  the  conscience  of  the  human  race  is  superior  to  the  Pope.  This 
conscience,  which  during  many  ages,  has  constituted,  by  its  consent,  the 
power  and  right  of  the  Pope,  now  protests,  not  for  liberty,  but  for 
authority  against  the  institution  in  the  name  of  which  M.  Montalembert 
would  suppress  the  free  development  of  Roman  emancipation. 

The  Papacy,  sir,  is  dead ! — dead  in  blood — dead  because  it  betrayed 
its  mission,  which  was  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
strong— dead  for  having  for  three  and-a-half  centuries  held  an  unholy 
marriage  with  priests — dead  for  having  a  second  .time  crucified  the 
Saviour  on  the  cross  of  selfishness— dead  because  it  preached  the  faith  it 
had  not— dead  for  having  denied  human  liberty  and  the  dignity  of  our 
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mmortal  souls — dead  for  having  condemned  science  in  Galileo,  philoso¬ 
phy  in  Guidani  Bruno,  and  religious  reform  in  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague — dead  for  having  killed  political  life  by  anathematising  liberty 
— civil  life  under  the  yoke  of  the  Jesuits,  the  inquisition,  and  corruption 
— moral  life,  by  converting  the  confessional  into  a  police -ear,  and  by 
sowing  discord  between  fathers  and  sons,  brothers  and  sisters,  wives  and 
their  husbands  .  .  .  dead,  because  the  people  have  risen,  because 

Pius  IX.  has  fled,  because  the  millions  curse  him,  because  the  servants  of 
Voltaire  defend  him.  .  . . 

The  future  Italy,  the  United  Italy,  is  an  inevitable  fact.  This  Italian 
belief,  first  announced  by  Dante,  propagated  by  the  works  and  writings 
of  our  great  thinkers,  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  by  our 
literature,  left  by  father  to  son  during  the  last  thirty  years,  as  a  legacy, 
in  the  bosom  of  our  secret  societies,  and  nourished  in  blood  and  tears, 
we  shall  not  give  up  for  your  wretched  projects  of  conciliation,  because 
you  choose  to  be  poetical  on  the  ruins  of  an  institution  which  was  sub¬ 
lime.  Popes,  emperors,  inborn  oppression,  the  jealousy  of  foreign  pow¬ 
ers,  have  done  all  they  could  to  stifle  this  faith  ;  they  have  failed.  The 
labour  of  union  has  never  ceased  during  three  centuries.  When  a  Pope 
wished — and  even  then  the  Papacy  had  lost  the  esteem  of  the  nation — 
his  name  to  live  glorified  by  Michael  Angelo,  he  was  fain  to  cry,  “Away 
the  foreigner.”  And  when  the  euthusiasm  of  all  that  ycuth  you  calum¬ 
niate  as  anarchiai  and  demagogic  saluted  in  its  illusion,  the  Pope  in 
whose  name  the  foreigner  dwells  in  Rome,  this  Pope  had  cried  the  sacred 
word  ‘  Italy  !  ’ 

And  you  pretend  to  stop  this  movement !  You  have  the  pretension  to 
convince  us  that  we  are  sacrificing  our  lives  to  a  dream,  to  a  culpable 
illusion,  because  a  Pope  and  a  small  knot  of  corrupt,  immoral,  irreligious 
men,  pointed  at  in  scorn  by  the  people  as  the  lied  Triumvirs,  dare  to 
lisp  an  excommunication  against  us. 

And  I — and  this  is  the  first  time  I  speak  of  myself,  who  have  never 
signed  a  declaration,  nor  accepted  an  amnesty,  because  I  cannot  soil  my 
life  by  a  lie,  and  because  they  need  our  amnesty,  and  not  we  theirs — 1, 
who  exiled  for  twenty  years,  have  sacrificed  my  whole  life,  and  my 
household  joys,  to  this  one  idea,  am  I  to  give  it  up  ! . 

Perish  the  Papacy  !  Live  Italy  !  If  the  church  has  said,“  Father 
Ventura  walks  not  with  the  people,”  the  people  will  march  without  the 
Church— beyond  the  Church— against  the  Church  V  Against  the  Church  '«■ 
No!  We  will  walk  from  the  Church  of  the  past,  to  the  Church  of  the 
future  from  the  dead  Church  to  the  living  Church — the  Church  of 
freemen  and  men  !  JOSEPH  MAZZINI. 


The  Fruits  or  Justice.— Mere  Labour  equally  divided,  and  man 
individually  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  his  toil,  a  verv  few  hours’  work 
would  suffice  for  the  production  of  all  necessaries  and  reasonable  luxu¬ 
ries.  Then  there  would  be  gala  days  in  honour  of  unmonopolised 
Machinery  as  the  benefactor  of  man— reducing  toil  and  giving  leisure 
for  mental  improvement  and  the  cultivation  of  virtue. 
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TRAITORS  ON  TIIE  JUDGMENT  SEAT.— PATRIOTS  IN 
CHAINS  AND  EXILE. 


“  Far  dearer  the  grave  or  the  prison, 
Illumed  by  the  patriot’s  name  ; 

Than  the  trophies  of  all  who  have  risen, 
On  Liberty’s  ruins  to  fame.” 


The  reactionaircs  have  added  the  names  of  Ledru  Rollin,  \  ictor 
Considerant,  and  tifty-four  more  Republican  chiefs  to  the  long  list  of 
their  victims.  Another  repetition  of  the  lesson  which  St.  Just  was 
powerless  to  teach,  but  which  the  enemies  of  Democracy  (thanks  be 
to  them  !)  are  hourly  teaching  :  that  “  Those  who  make  half-revo¬ 
lutions  BUT  DIG  GRAVES  FOR  THEMSELVES !’ 

The  first  three  days  of  the  sittings  of  the  High  Court  of  Versailles 
were  taken  up  by  tlie  trial  of  Huber  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  pro¬ 
claimed  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  the  15  of  May, 
1849.  lie  was  condemned  to  transportation  for  life.  The  chief  in¬ 
terest  of  this  trial  centered  in  Huber’s  attempts  to  clear  himself  from 
certain  charges  of  treason  to  his  own  party,,  preferred  by  Raspail  and 
others.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  question 
of  Huber’s  guilt  or  good-fcith.  Only  those  who  are  thoroughly  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  private  history  of  the  Republican  party  can  be  presumed 
to  be  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  question.  But  there  are  two 

or  three  circumstances  in  favour  of  Huber  which,  as  lovers  of  justice, 

we  are  bound  to  place  on  record.  Firstly 1 :  Until  the  trials  at  Bourges 
he  had  occupied  a  confidential  position  in  the  Republican  ranks  for 
eighteen  or  twenty  years,  fourteen  (we  believe)  of  which  he  had  passed 
in^dungeons — fourteen  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  he  being  at  present 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  Secondly :  There  is  no  evidence  that  Huber 
ever  gained  anything  by  the  treason  imputed  to  him.  Thirdly:  On 
learning  that  his  honour  had  been  impeached  on  the  occasion  ot  the 
trials  a^Bour^es,  he  voluntarily  gave  himself  into  custody,  to  prove  that 

he  had  no  complicity  with  the  enemies  of  the  Republic,  although  he  must 
have  foreseen  that  he  was  by  that  act  certainly  sacrificing  the  liberty 
which  the  Revolution  of  February  brought  to  him  in  lus  dungeoii  alter 
an  unbroken  term  often  years’  entombment.  Fourthly:  ill  c  limes 
and  other  anti-Republican  journals  informed  their  readers,  previous  to 
the  trial,  that  Huber  had  declared  “  that  because  he  had  undeservedly 
o-ot  the  character  of  an  informer  he  was  determined  to  have  the  merit, 
and  glory  of  one,  and  to  give  full  and  complete  evidence  against  the 
entire  party.”  The  Times'  correspondent  added,  that  Iluber  s  dis- 
closures  would  “  not  fail  to  create  much  amusement  and  no  small  share 
of  scandal.”  But  Huber  did  not  make  any  disclosures  nor  reveal 
anythin^  calculated  to  injure  his  party.  His  defence  almost  entirely 
consisted  of  declarations  of  his  innocence,  not  of  the  charge  preferred 
by  the  public  prosecutor,  but  of  that  made  by  Raspail  and  others.  I  he 
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passionate  and  despairing  protestations  of  his  innocence  are  painful  to 
read.  Lastly,  “  the  Democratic  journals  pronounced  his  absolution.” 
We  can  only  hope  that,  in  the  future,  that  absolution  may  be  confirmed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  Huber’s  former  comrades  and  fellow- 
partizans. 

We  have  noticed  these  matters  principally  for  the  sake  of  observing, 
that  while  we  would  have  our  Democratic  friends  treat  with  in¬ 
exorable  severity  all  undoubted  traitors  and  tools  of  tyranny,  we  would 
have  them  slow  to  entertain  suspicion  of,  and  still  slower  to  accuse, 
men  who,  by  their  labours,  sacrifices,  and  sufferings,  have  given 
pledges  to  the  good  cause.  We  know  it  is  not  impossible  even  for 
such  men  to  fall  away  from  the  path  of  honour ;  but,  upon  no  light 
grounds  should  Liberty’s  soldiers  and  martyrs  be  denounced  by  their 
own  brethren.  The  scandal  of  the  affaire  Blanqui  is  yet  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  both  friends  and  foes.  The  criminations  and  recrimi¬ 
nations.  which  passed  between  Barbes  and  Blanqui  was,  by  far,  the 
most  distressing  circumstance  connected  with  the  trials  at  Bourges. 

On  the  1 3th  of  October  commenced  the  trials  of  the  parties  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  affair  of  the  13th  of  June.  Previous  to  that  date  certain 
of  the  proscribed,  including  Ledru  Rollin,  Arago,  Felix  Pyat,  &c., 
who  had  succeeded  in  escaping  to  England  and  Switzerland, 
addressed  to  the  Democratic  journals  declarations  of  their  intention 
not  to  appear  in  Court,  because  they  could  not  accept  as  accusers  those 
who  had  really  committed  high  treason  by  violating  the  Constitution 
and  assassinating  the  Roman  Republic  ;  because  justice  was  not  to  be 
expected  from  judges,  the  creatures  of  the  ruling  traitors ;  because  the 
liberty  of  a  full  and  fair  defence  was  not  to  be  anticipated ;  and,  because, 
it  would  be  injurious  to  the  Republican  cause  to  voluntarily  walk  into 
dungeons  “when  the  French  Republic  would  soon  have  to  tight  its  last 
battle  against  traitors  at  home  and  the  Cossacks  abroad.’’  Good  and 
sufficient  reasons  in  our  opinion.  Indeed,  had  the  exiles  pursued  the 
opposite  course,  ive  should  have  charged  them  with  folly.  If  any 
originally  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  absentees, 
they  must  surely  have  changed  their  opinion  after  witnessing  the  result 
of  the  trials — a  result  which  any  person  of  common  sense  must  have 
foreseen.  Our  only  regret  is  that  Barbes  and  Albert  and  all  the  en¬ 
tombed  Republicans  are  not  also  in  England  with  Ledru  Rollin,  Louis 
Blanc,  &c. 

The  list  of  the  accused  comprises  a  great  number  of  the  Republican 
chiefs;  many  of  them  enjoying  an  European  reputation  we  give  the 
names.  The  age  affixed  to  most  of  the  names  will,  as  regards  that  par¬ 
ticular  point,  gratify  the  curiosity  of  our  readers. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  accused  who  were,  present : — 

V-  E.  Chipron,  aged  3?,  plater;  L.  E.  Andre,  28,  avocat ;  E.  A. 
Dufelix,  39,  employe;  A.  Napoleon  Lebon,  42,  no  profession;  A. 
Baune,  50,  homme  de  lettres  ;  A.  J.  Langlois,  30,  Paris  ;  J.B.C.  Paya, 
40  A.  Bureau,  39,  editor  of  the  Democratic.  Pacifique ;  S.  Commissaire, 
27,  representative  of  the  department  of  the  Jura  ;  F.  Suchet,  37,  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  Var  ;  J.  L.  Maigne,  32,  representative  of  the  Haute- 
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Loire;  S.  Fargin-Fayolle,  38,  representative  of  the  Allier  ;  V.  Pilhes, 
31,  representative  of  the  Ariege  ;  J.  B.  G.  Daniel-Lamazieve,  31,  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  Haute  Vienne;  C.  Bac,  25,  representative  of  the 
Bas  Rhin  ;  L.  L.  Vauthier,  34,  representative  of  the  Cher;  J.M.J.  De- 
ville,  61,  representative  of  the  Hautes  Pyrenees;  C.  F.  Gambon,  2f), 
representative  of  the  Nievre  ;  J.F.A.  Loriou,  44,  representative  of  the 
Cher;  J.A.  Guinard,  50,  ex-colonel  of  the  artillery  of  the  national 
guard,  Paris  ;  A.L,  Aehintre,  36,  ex-captain  of  the  national  guard, 
Paris;  S.  Delahaye,  37,  architect,  Paris;  J.  B.  Merliot,  38 ;  Maube, 
ex-captain  of  the  artillery  of  the  national  guard,  Paris;  A.F.M.  Fra- 
boulet,  de  Chalendar,  48,  ex-captain  of  the  artillery  of  the  national 
guard,  Paris ;  L.  A.  Vernon,  39,  ex-lieutenant  of  the  artillery  of  the 
national  guard,  Cliehy ;  V.  Angelot,  37,  watchmaker,  Batignolles ;  M. 
A.  A.  Lamaitre,  38,  homme  de  lettres,  Paris  ;  H.  J.  Forestier,  63,  born 
at  St.  Domingo,  artist,  colonel  of  the  6th  legion  of  the  national  guard, 
Paris ;  C.  Schmitz,  30,  architect,  ex-captain  of  the  artillery  of  the 
national  guard,  Paris. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  accused  who  were  absent : — ; 

J.P.F.  Servient,  aged  56,  professor  of  mathematics,  Paris;  J.N.L. 
Songeon,  31,  avoeat,  Paris;  H.  Morel,  29,  shoemaker,  Paris;  E. 
Madier  de  Montjau,  jun.,  31,  avoeat,  Paris;  lessier  Durr.otay,  54, 
journalist,  Paris ;  C.  F.  Pardigon,  student  and  political  writer,  Paris; 
"D.  Bonnot  Duverdier,  24,  medical  student,  Paris  ;  A.  Millard,  30,  clerk, 
Paris;  J.C.E.  Cceur-de-Roy,  24,  medical  student,  Paris;  C.  Ribbey- 
rolles,  chief  editor  of  the  Reforme,  Paris;  A. A.  Ledru  R-ollin,  40, 
representative  of  the  department  of  the  Seine;  V.  Considerant,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Seine,  and  editor  of  the  Democratic  Pacifique  ;  Boichot, 
29,  representative  of  the  Seine  ;  E.  Rattier,  29,  representative  of  the 
Seine;  F.  Jannot,  representative  of  the  Soane  et  Loire ;  Felix  P.yat, 
38,  representative  of  the  Cher  ;  E.  Arago,  45,  chef  de  batallion  of  the 
3rd  legion  of  national  guard  ;  Perier,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  national 
guard  'of  Belleville  ;  J.L.  Villain,  3S,  ex-president  du  comite  de  la 
Societe  des  Droits  de  l’Homme,  Paris;  T.  Kersausie,  50,  ancien  ofheier 
de  cavalerie  ;  E.  Beyer,  representative  of  the  Bas  Rhin  ;  C.  I  flieger, 
32,  representative  of  the  Haut  Rhin;  L.  Avril,  representative  of  the 
Tzere;  Martin  Bernard,  40,  representative  of  the  Loire;  C.  Iycenig, 
52,  representative  of  the  Haut  Rhin ;  G.  Roueeot,  representative  of 
the  Soane  et  Loire;  Menand,  representative  of  the  Soane  et  Loire  ;  F. 
Landolphe,  40,  representative  of  the  Flaute  Soane;  J.  llofer,  44,  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  Haut  Rhin  ;  E.  Kopp,  32,  representative  of  the 
Bas  Rhin;  A.  Anstett,  39,  representative  of  the  Bas  Rhin;  Rolland, 
representative  of  the  Soane  et  Loire;  F.  J.  Cantagrel,  39,  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Loire  et  Cher ;  V.  Heitzman,  33,  representative  of  the 
Soane  et  Loire ;  J.  Lethevalier,  editor  of  the  Tribune  des  Peuples, 
Paris  ;  C.  Delescluze,  39,  editor  of  the  Revolution  Democrutique  et 
Sociale;  T.  Thore,  editor  of  the  Vraie  Republiqnc. 

After  the  trial  had  commenced  (on  the  15th  of  October)  Maillard, 
whose  name  appears  in  the  above  list  of  absentees,  gave  himself  into 
custody.  Fortunately,  he  was  acquitted. 
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The  indictment  was  of  monstrous  length,  and  contained  as  mon¬ 
strous  lies.  So  far  as  it  set  forth  the  truth,  that  truth  proclaimed  the 
patriotism  of  the  accused  and  the  treason  of  the  accusers.  The  im¬ 
partial  historian  will  need  no  other  document  than  the  acte  d accusation 
to  be  satisfied  that  Ledru  Rollin  and  his  compatriots  ought  to  have 
been  on  the  judgment-seat,  and  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  co- traitors  at 
the  bar. 

The  trial,  which  lasted  upwards  of  a  month,  was  marked  by  the 
undaunted  courage  of  the  accused  ; — the  maligant  virulence  of  the  per¬ 
secutors  ; — the  insolent  blackguardism  of  more  than  one  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  witnesses ;  and  the  gross  partiality,  and  disgusting  tyranny  of  the 
President  of  the  court — a  creature  who  disgraces  the  name  of  Beran- 
ger.  The  accused  protested  against  the  competency  of  their  judges, 
and  generally  refused  to  answer  the  interrogatories  put  to  them. 
Amongst  the  witnesses  who  distinguished  themselves  for  brutality  and 
blackguardism,  we  must  remind  our  readers  of  Petit,  Valois,  and  Gou- 
beau.  The  first  of  this  disgracefnl  trinity,  Petit,  a  lieutenant  (at  the 
time  of  giving  his  evidence)  of  the  Gendarmerie  mobile ,  unblushingly 
avowed  that  on  the  13th  of  June  he  plunged  his  sword  into  an  unarmed 
man.  The  cool  avowal  of  this  atrocity  excited  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  defence  to  protest  that  the  witness  had  dishonoured  the  uniform  he 
wore ;  the  accused  thereupon  joined  in  the  same  manifestation  ;  where¬ 
upon  the  witness  with  a  disdainful  gesture,  applied  a  filthy  and  abomi¬ 
nable  epithet  to  the  accused, — an  epithet  too  vile  to  admit  of  any 
attempt  at  translation.  A  terrible  scene  of  excitement  immediately 
ensued.  The  accused  and  the  advocates  rising  and  protesting  vehe¬ 
mently.  “Kill  us,”  cried  the  former,  “but  do  not  insult  us !”  “We 
areoutraged.’’  The  sitting  was  suspended,  and,  finally,  the  President 
read  a  decree  blaming  1st  the  advocate,  Tourrell  for  having  outraged 
the  witness  Petit  (!);  2nd  the  said  witness  for  his  “  gross  observation 
3rd  the  accused  “  for  having  disturbed  the  dignity  of  the  audience  by 
their  clamours”(!).  The  impartial  judge  concluded  with  a  “severe  re¬ 
probation,’’  mainly  directed  against  the  accused  and  the  advocates. 
The  incident  just  narrated  occured  on  the  17th  of  October.  On  the 
20th  the  infamous  Petit  dined  by  invitation  with  General  Changarnier, 
when  the  general  presented  the  lieutenant  with  a  captain’s  commission, 
as  a  reward  for  his  brutality  on  the  13th  of  June,  and  his  blackguardism 
on  the  17th  of  October.  Surely  when  the  aete  d' accusation  against 
Changarnier  brings  him  before  the  bar  of  Public  Justice — and  may  he 
soon  be  in  that  position  to  answer  for  his  crimes — surely  his  promotion 

(the  worthy  Petit  will  be  duly  remembered. 

On  the  1 8th  of  October  all  the  advocates  attached  to  the  court,  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  procureur-general  and  his 
witness,  and  the  unfairness  of  the  judges.  Their  speaker,  Cremieux, 
was,  however,  silenced  by  the  dictatorial  president. 

'I  he  vvitness  Valois  abused  the  prisoners  who  were  representatives, 
calling  them  not  representatives  but  “wretches.”  Goubeau,  a  captain  in 
the  National  Guard,  in  giving  his  evidence,  spoke  of  two  of  the  re¬ 
presentative  as  “representatives  of  the  canaille!"  In  vain  the  accused 
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exclaimed  ngainst  these  insults ;  the  witnesses  were  encouraged  and 
protected  by  the  prosecutors  and  judges.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
one  of  the  accused,  Lamaziere,  carried  away  by  a  very  natural  ieeling 
of  indignation  denounced  Goubeau  as  an  utterer  ol  falsehoods,  the 
judges  immediately  sentenced  him  to  three  months  imprisonment  and 
a  fine  of  100  francs. 

Turning  from  the  disgusting  tools  of  the  traitors  in  power,  we  must 
make  honourable  mention  of  certain  witnesses  who  though  called  to 
strengthen  the  prosecution,  gave  their  evidence  in  favour  of  the  accused. 
We  have  often  had  occasion  to  censure  Emile  de  Girardin,  the  too 
celebrated  editor  of  the  Presse,  but  we  must  say  that  on  his  appearance 
before  the  High  Court  at  Versailles,  he  conducted  himself  bravely  and 
honourably.  In  the  first  place  he  protested  against  and  denounced  the 
inquisitorial  system  by  which  in  France,  the  legal  authorities  too  usually 
endeavour  to  entrap  the  accused  and  witnesses  into  admissions  intended 
to  serve  the  prosecutor.  Next  he  declared  that  the  governrnent  had 
violated  the  constitution  ;  that  the  manifestation  of  the  3th  of  June  was 
legal  and  constitutional,  and  that  the  alleged  plot  was  a  pure  invention 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecutors.  Lastly,  he  answered  the  threats  of  the 
Procureur-general  with  words  of  scornful  defiance.  Thanks  to  Girardin. 
May  his  acts  in  the  future  be  worthy  of  his  manly  conduct  on  the  16th 

of  October.  .  ,  . 

Captain  Farina  of  the  disbanded  Artillery  of  the  National  Guaid,in 
the  course  of  his  evidence,  stated  an  important  fact.  On  the  12th  of 
June  he  had  an  interview  with  General  Changarnier,  who  asked  him 
what  they  were  saying  in  Paris  h  To  which  the  witness  replied,  they 
were  saying  that  the  Constitution  ought  not  to  be  departed  from.  On 
which  i he  General  lost  temper  and  exclaimed,  “I  laugh  at  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Lesseps  is  a  madman,  and  it  is  you,  Captain  barina,  who  talk  in 
this  way  about  the  Constitution.”  And  then  started  up  exclaiming, 
“Oh,  you  brigands  of  Parisians,  the  Emperor  was  the  only  man  who  knew 
how  to  deal  with  you,  and  I  am  the  man  to  set  fire  to  your  town. 
Changarnier  subsequently  denied  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but  of 
course  he  ean  lie  as  well  as  cut  throats— it  is  part  of  his  vocation.  No 
one  doubts  that  Changarnier  would  delight  in  setting  fire  to  the  half  ot 
Paris,  and  then  quenching  the  flames  with  the  blood  of  the  Republicans. 
May  he  reap  his  richly  deserved  reward.  ■. 

On  the  case  for  the  prosecution  being  brought  to  a  close,  the  c 
for  the  prisoners  essayed  to  commence  their  speeches  for  the  defence, 
but  the  judges  having  made  up  their  minds  to  sentence  the  accused  very 
logically  held  that  a  defence  was  a  mere  waste  of  worus  and  time,  ftuen 
was  the  real  meaning  of  the  refusal  of  the  Court  to  permit  the  advocates 
of  the  accused  to  pursue  the  line  of  defence  agreed  upon  by  the  defen 
dants.  On  the  10th  of  November  citizen  Michel  (de  Bourges)  rose  to 
commence  the  defence,  observing,  “J  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  you 
what  are  the  consequences  of  the  Constitution  ;n  violation  of  which  may 
carry  with  it  the  right  of  insurrection.”  At  this  point  the  advocate  was 
stopped  by  the  President,  who  peremptorily  declared  that  he  would  not 
suffer  the  defence  to  proceed  on  such  a  basis ;  subsequently  adding 
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that  such  a  course  of  defence  would  be  “a  scandal,  a  penal  act,  and  a 
public  danger.”  Thereupon  the  advocate  refused  to  proceed  with  his 
address,  and  was  followed  in  the  same  course  by  seven  more  of  his 
brethren.  The  advocate  Thoureil  attempting  to  take  the  same  line  of 
defence  was  immediately  stopped.  He  too  then  refused  to  go  on.  Ten 
other  advocates  equally  declined  to  proceed,  on  the  ground  that  the 
defence  was  not  tree.  On  the  12th,  the  Court  attempted  to  appoint 
counsel  for  the  accused,  but  the  latter  unanimously  rejected  that  mockery 
and  insult.  The  President  then — there  having  been  no  defence—  com¬ 
menced  charging  the  jury,  who  retired  about  2  o’clock  and  remained  in 
deliberation  all  night. 

We  hasten  to  the  last  scene  of  this  outrage  on  Justice.  At  a  quarter 
past  seven  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  November,  the  jury  returned 
into  court.  The  female  relatives  of  the  accused  were  forced  to  with¬ 
draw.  Large  crowds  thronged  all  the  approaches;  the  people  had 
watched  through  the  dreary  night  to  learn  the  late  of  their  friends. 

The  jury  acquitted  Maillard,  Baune,  Bureau,  Louriou,  Aichintre, 
Delahaye,  Merliot,  Vernon,  Angelott,  Lemaitre,  and  Forestier.  All  the 
rest  were  condemned.  “Extenuating  circumstances”  were  admitted  to 
exist  in  the  cases  of  only  Suchet,  Maube,  and  Fraboulet  de  Chalandar. 

The  acquitted  were  set  at  liberty.  The  President  then  went  through 
the  hypocritical  form  of  asking  the  condemned  patriots  if  they  had  any¬ 
thing  to  say.  The  majority  disdained  to  answer.  Those  who  did  at¬ 
tempt  to  speak  were  treated  in  the  brutal  manner  described  in  the  follow  - 
ing  extract  from  the  report  of  these  disgraceful  proceedings :  — 

When  the  President  called  the  name  of  Lebon,  that  accused,  with  great 
excitement,  exclaimed  :  You  want  me  to  speak  on  the  application  of 
punishment,  but  1  do  noc  think  that  during  the  trial  I  have  madeanv  attempt 
to  extenuate  the  charges  against  me.  Your  enemies  are  in  your  hands  ;  strike 
them  severely,  in  order  that  some  day — 

The  President :  Accused,  do  not  aggravate  your  position.  Sit  down.  I 
forbid  you  to  speak. 

The  accused  Paya  :  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  did  not  plead  on  the  merits 
and  consequently  the  truth  is  not  known  to  you.  1  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  declare  tjiat  in  refusing  to  defend  myself  1  acted  on  no  sug¬ 
gestion,  but  of  my  own  free  will. 

Maigne  exclaimed  that  any  punishment  would  be  pleasing  which  would 
render  testimony  to  the  right  of  tUe  people,  and  serve  as  a  protest  which  would 
protect  the  honour  of  France,  their  beloved  mother.  It  is  for  you  to  see  to 
what  point  you  will  descend  in  the  path  of  iniquity,  in  which  a  prevaricating 
Government — 

President :  Prisoner,  hold  your  tongue. 

Maigne  sat  down  without  completing  the  sentence. 

Lamaziere  :  I  hope  that  the  thirty-six  men  who  are  opposite  us _ 

President :  Be  silent.  I  will  not  allow  you  to  speak  in  that  manner. 

Lamaziere  continued  to  speak  in  spite  of  the  injunctions  of  the  president, 
and  the  gendarmes  were  compelled  to  make  him  sit  down  by  force. 

Deville  :  Men  like  me  always  accept  a  condemnation.  Their  life  and  their 
liberty  aro  always  at  the  service  of  their  country  ;  they  are  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  them  for  her.  They  do  not  demand  the  price  of  their  devotedness. 
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Fraboulet  said,  with  great  emphasis:  History  will  know  the  truth  of  thi 5 
matter.  “Vive  la  Republique  Democratique  et  Soeiale  1” 

The  court  then  retired  to  deliberate. 

In  about  an  hour  the  Judges  returned  into  Court  and  the  President 
proceeded  to  pass  sentence,  condemning  Sauchet,  Maube,  and  Fraboulet 
de  Chalandar  to  Jive  years'  imprisonment ;  and  Chipron,  Andre,  Du- 
felix,  Lebon,  Langlois,  Paya,  Commissaire,  Maigne,  Fargin-Fayolle, 
Pilhes,  Daniel  Lamaziere,  Bac,  Vauthier,  Deville,  Gambon,  Guinard, 
and  Schmitz  to  transportation  for  life ;  and  the  whole  of  the  prisoners, 
conjointly  and  separately,  to  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution,  fixing  the 
imprisonment  in  default  of  payment  to  two  years. 

On  hearing  their  sentence,  all  the  prisoners  rose  and  cried,  “Vive  la 
Republique  Democratique  et  Soeiale  !  ” 

On  the  15th  of  November  the  Court  sentenced  Ledru  Rollin  and  the 
rest  of  the  accused  who  were  absent  from  the  trial,  numbering  in  all 
thirty-six  persons,  to  transportation  for  life. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Times  asserts  that  the  prisoners  condemned 
to  transportation,  together  with  Barbes  and  Albert  condemned  at 
Bourges  to  the  same  punishment — will  be  sent  beyond  the  seas.  The 
same  writer  stated  positively  that  the  names  of  Lediu  Rollin,  Sergeant 
Boichot,  and  the  other  accused,  condemned  in  their  absence,  would,  as  in 
the  case  of  Louis  Blanc,  Caussidiere,  &c.,  be  exposedin  the  public  pillory. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  government  had  made  all  preparations  for 
the  exposure,  when,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  their  underlings  received  an 
order  to  postpone  the  intended  spectacle.  The  knowledge  that  a  popular 
manifestation  in  favour  of  the  condemned  would  have  resulted  from  the 
exposure  of  the  names  of  the  people’s  friends  in  the  pillory  caused  the 
cowardly  tyrants  to  forego  their  ridiculous  vengeance. 

The  defenders  of  the  Constitution,  the  friends  of  Rome,  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  universal  justice,  have  been  condemned  to  transportation,  because, 
sayltheir  accusers,  jurors  and  judges,  they  had  been  guilty  of  insurrection. 
Be  it  so,  since  they  will  persist  in  misrepresenting  a  pacific  and  patriotic 
manifestation.  We  shall  only  observe,  never  was  insurrection  more 
justifiable,— more  necessary  ;  and  our  only  regret  is,  that  that  insurrec¬ 
tion,  or  manifestation,  did  not  result  in  the  victory  of  the  “  insurgents. 
Had  they  been  successful,  Rome  would  have  been  saved  ;  Hungary 
would  have  found  aid  and  victory,  instead  of  abandonment  and  ruin ; 
Venice  would  have  been  enabled  to  maintain  her  independence;  the 

executioners  of  Germany  would  have  had  the  sword  wrenched  from 
their  grasp  ;  and  throughout  Europe  the  re-invigorated  Revolution 
would  have  rolled  back  the  tide  of  reaction.  The  failure  of  the  13th 
of  June  hastened  the  opposite  reverses. 

One  other  sad  circumstance  should  not  be  forgotten— the  slaughter  of 
the  heroic  proletarians  of  Lyons  who,  on  the  14th  of  June,  so  gallantly 
r0se  against  the  assassins  in  power.  But,  patience !  Justice  will  yet 
have  her  due.  The  day  of  retribution  may  be  postponed,  but  it  will 
nevertheless  come — may  it  come  quickly. 
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Vive  la  Republique  Universelle,  Democratique,  et  Sociale! 
May  the  Red  Flag  make  the  tour  the  world,  and  rally 
all  nations  round  Liberty’s  Tree  ! 


We  cheerfully  comply  with  the  wishes  of  our  metropolitan 
friends  by  placing  on  record  in  the  Review  the  following  addresses 
adopted  at  a  crowded  and  enthusiastic  public  meeting  held  at  the  Far- 
ringdon  Hall,  London,  on  the  21st  of  November: — 

THE  FRATERNAL  DEMOCRATS. 

To  the  Citizens  Ledru  Rollin,  Martin  Bernard,  Etienne  Arago,  (Chef  de 
Bataillon,  National  Guard) ;  Landolphe,  Sergent  Rattier,  (48th  line, 
infantry)  ;  Ribeyrolles,  Madier  de  Montjau,  jeune,  Jules  Lechevallier, 
Songeon,  Duverdier,  exiles  in  England.  To  the  Citizens  V.  Consider- 
ant,  Felix  Pyat,  Sergent-Major  Boichot,  (7th  Light  Infantry),  Men- 
and,  Ferdinand  Servient,  Morel,  Tessie  Dumotay,  Heitzmann, 
Rougeot,  Pardigen,  Thore,  Cceur-de-Roy,  Ch.  Delescluze,  Beyer, 
Pflieger,  Avril,  Koenig,  Hofer,  Kopp,  Anstett,  Holland,  Cantagrel, 
Jannot,  Kersausie,  Villian,  and  Colonel  Perrier,  (National  Guard)  ; 
exiles  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  elsewhere. 

Friends  of  the  Human  Race, — 

.  The  judgment  of  the  High  Court  of  Versailles  pronounced  on  your¬ 
selves  and  brethren — who  on  the  13th  of  June,  1849,  so  nobly  attempted 
to  save  the  honour  of  France,  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the 
general  cause  of  Human  Freedom — has  tilled  us  with  sorrow  and 
indignation. 

Your  wrongs — the  sufferings  of  your  brothers  who  are  in  the  hands  of 
their  persecutors,  excite  our  sorrow.  Our  indignation — heartfelt,  and 
stronger  than  words  can  express — is  excited  by  the  perfidy,  tyranny,  and 
savage  cruelty  of  your  and  our  enemies. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Republican  Constitution  of  France  was  violated 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  States.  It  is  a  truth  that  a  majority,  no 
more  than  a  minority,  can  sanctify  a  crime.  And  history  will  proclaim 
that  in  giving  the  signal  of  resistance  to  Treason.  Tyranny,  and  National 
Fratricide,  you  deserved  well  of  your  country,  and,  deserved, 

TOO,  THE  GRATITUDE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

The  infamy  which  usually  attaches  to  the  condemned  is,  in  your  case 
(as  in  many  other  political  prosecutions),  attached  to  the  prosecutors, 
the  jurors,  and  the  judges,  who — blinded  by  political  passion  and  personal 
prejudice — have  deliberately  chosen  to  share  the  criminality  of  your 
persecutors — the  subverters  of  the  constitution,  and  tramplers  upon 
the  laws. 

The  Future  will  avenge  you.  France  will  judge  your  judges,  and 
condemn  your  persecutors. 

The  Republic  at  this  moment  menaced  by  a  variety  of  factions,  is 
assured  of  a  happier  and  eternal  future  by  the  devotion  of  its  defenders, 
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whom  neither  dungeons,  banishment,  nor  death  iself,  can  frighten  from 
the  path  of  Duty  and  Honour. 

In  the  Past,  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  gloried  in  their  hatred  of 
each  other.  For  any  wrong  our  Fathers  did  to  yours,  we  desire  to  atone 
as  far  as  is  possible.  We  wish  to  unite  the  two  nations  by  the  link  of 
Fraternity.  To  that  end — and  also  because  of  our  admiration  of  your 
public  conduct — we  beg  to  tender  to  you  this  expression  of  our  sympathy, 
and  our  fervent  wishes  for  the  speedy  termination  of  your  exile — the  re¬ 
storation  of  your  captive  brethren  to  freedom — the  rescue  of  France  from 
her  present  oppressors — and  the  triumph  of  the  Republic — Democratic 
and  SOCIAL. 

(Signed)  John  Pettie,  Chairman. 

London,  November  21,  1349.  G.  Julian  Harnev,  Secretary 


To  the  Families  and  Friends  of  the  Citizens  Chipron,  Andre,  Dufelix, 
Napoleon  Lebon,  Langlois,  Paya,  Commissaire,  Maigne,  Fargin- 
Favolle,  Pilhes,  D.  Lamaziere,  Bac,  Vauthier,  Deville,  Gambon, 
Guinard,  Schmitz,  Suchet,  Monbet,  and  Fraboulet  de  Chalandar. 

Dear  Friends, — In  this,  your  day  of  affliction,  occasioned  by  the 
cruel  and  unjust  condemnation  of  the  patriots  whose  names  are  written 
at  the  head  of  this  address.  We,  Englishmen,  offer  to  you  this  mani¬ 
festation  of  our  sympathy,  and  declaration  of  our  grief  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  persecuted  champions  of  Democracy. 

To  the  bereaved  there  can  be  no  real  consolation  save  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  objects  of  their  love  ;  nevertheless,  let  this  reflection  at  least 
mitigate  your  sorrows  :  that  those  dear  to  you  are  suffering  for  their 
virtues.  Martyrs  to  their  fidelity,  France  will  bless  their  names,  and 
enrol  them  in  the  list  of  her  noblest  sons. 

The  religion  of  Fraternity  is  rapidly  superseding  the  delusions  of  false 
teachers;  the  brotherhood  of  nations  is  a  mighty  fact,  and,  in  virtue 
thereof,  we  send  to  you  these  words  of  sympathy  from  across  the  channel, 
which  divides  our  countries,  but  can  no  longer  divide  our  hearts. 

May  the  protection  and  affection  of  your  countrymen  strengthen  you 
to  bear  with  your  troubles  ;  and  may  the  day  come  quickly  when  France 
strong  in  the  might  of  her  right,  shall  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  Force 
and  Fraud, — open  all  dungeons, — break  all  fetters,  and  restore  to  their 
families,  and  to  herself,  the  men  alone  fitted  to  guide  her  destinies 
the  men  who  by  their  sufferings  are,  day  by  day,  proving  their  devotion 
to  the  system  of  the  future — that  hope  of  the  world — the  Democratic 
and  SocrAL  Republic. 

(Signed)  John  Pettie,  Chairman. 

London,  November  21,  1849.  G.  Julian  Harney.  Secretary. 
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A  HYMN  TO  ANARCHY. 

Let  us  cease  to  battle  vainly,  for  the  world  is  overworn  ; 

From  the  overgorged  vulture  Trade  may  turn  forlorn  : 

We  will  war  no  more  with  Wrong,  nor  struggle  to  be  free,— 

We  will  rebel  no  more,  but  be 
True  bondsmen,  Anarchy  1 

Surely  we  are  hope-abandoned,  since  the  good  of  every  laud, 

Looking  on  our  baffled  venture,  curse  the  patriots’  brand. 

Peace  is  much 'more  fortunate, — the  penitential  knee, 

Shall  bend  to  “  Order,”  unto  thee, 

New-baptised  Anarchy. 

Peace  is  cheap,  and  good,  and  pleasant, — none  need  ever  doubt  of  that ; 

Even  when  Tyrants  hunt  with  Famine,  peaceful  slaves  grow  fat : 

Better  this  than  all  the  turmoil,  all  the  pains  that  we 
Mistook  for  Freedom  —let  us  be 
Tby  bondsmen,  Anarchy  ! 

Tame  your  hearts  nnto  the  level,  take  the  world’s  life  as  it  is, — 

“Justice  upon  earth” — what  matters  idle  dreams  like  this! 

Be  content  with  rascal  profits, — peace  shall  prosper  thee  : 

We  will  rebel  no  more,  but  be 
Sleek  bondsmen,  Anarchy  1 

Hope  shall  be  a  large  per  centage,  Truth  shall  be  a  trading  debt. 

Freedom,  rich  men’s  right  to  ruin  all  within  their  net  : 

Let  the  helots  work  for  wages,  starve  araid  our  glee  1 
They  will  rebel  no  more,  since  we 

Swear  peace  with  Anarchy.  SPiRTacus. 


In  that  original  state  of  things,  which  preceded  both  the  appropriation 
of  land  and  the  accumulation  of  stock,  the  whole  produce  of  labour  belongs 
to  the  labourer.  He  has  neither  landlord  nor  master  to  share  it  with  him. 
But  as  soon  as  the  land  of  any  country  has  all  become  private  property, 
the  landlords,  like  all  other  men,  love  to  reap  where  they  never  sowed, 
and  demand  a  rent  even  for  its  natural  produce.  The  wood  of  the  forest, 
the  grass  of  the  field,  and  all  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  when 
land  was  in  common,  cost  the  labourer  only  the  trouble  of  gathering 
them,  come  even  to  him  to  have  an  additional  price  fixed  upon  them. 
He  must  then  pay  for  the  license  to  gather  them,  and  must  give  up  to 
the  landlord  a  portion  of  what  his  labour  either  collects  or  produces. 
This  portion,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thiDg,  the  price  of  this  portion, 
constitutes  the  rent  of  land,  and  in  the  price  of  the  greater  part  of  com¬ 
modities  makes  a  third  component  part. — Adam  Smith. 
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ROBERT  BLUM  THE  MARTYR. 

“  The  patriot’s  blood’s  the  seed  of  Freedom's  Tree.” 

The  anniversary  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Robert  Blum  has  been 
solemnized  throughout  Germany  :  and  has  been  the  occasion  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  unbroken  strength  and  resolution  of  the  Red  Republicans  of 
that  country. 

It  may  be  useful  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  death  of  Blum.  When  the  Viennese  for  the  second  time  rose 
against  the  Austrian  Camarilla,  vanquished  the  soldiers  of  despotism, 
and  proclaimed  anew  the  sovereignity  of  the  people  ;  the  Extreme  Left 
of  the  German  Parliament  sent  a  deputation  to  Vienna  to  thank  the  in 
habitants  of  that  city  for  their  heroic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Liberty. 
Robert  Blum  was  one  of  the  deputation.  Our  readers  will  remember 
that  what  the  Viennese  had  gained  by  their  courage  they  lost  by  their 
“moderation.”  They  would  be  “  loyal,”  and  “  legal,”  and  “  constitu¬ 
tional.”  They  allowed  a  reactionary  municipality,  and  a  cowardly, 
treacherous  Assembly  to  betray  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
According  to  rule  having  made  a  half  revolution  they  suffered  the  in¬ 
variable  consequences.  Windischgratz  brought  up  his  butchers,  and 
Jellachich  his  savage  hordes ;  and  Vienna  was  bombarded,  taken,  dis¬ 
armed,  and  has  from  thaj;  time  been  crushed  under  the  terrorism  of 
Haynau,  Welden  and  other  ruffians  of  the  same  stamp.  Unfortunately 
Blum  remained  in  the  city  until  escape  was  impossible.  His  audacity, 
talent,  and  celebrity  as  a  democratic  orator  had  made  him  a  marked  man. 
He  was  arrested,  tried  by  a  drum-head  court-martial,  and  instantly  shot. 

In  his  last  moments  Blum  refused  the  services  of  a  Priest.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  wife,  in  which  he  exhorted  her  to  bear  her  fate  with  cour¬ 
age  and  firmness,  and  to  bring  up  his  children  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
ts  disgrace  his  name,  which  was  honoured  by  his  dying  for  liberty.  He 
requested  that  his  eyes  might  remain  unbandaged,  but  this  favonr  being 
refused,  Blum  himself  bound  the  handkerchief  over  his  eyes.  He  fell 
pierced  by  three  balls  :  one  lodged  in  his  .lorehead,  the  others  in  his 
hreast.  His  last  words  were,  “  From  every  drop  of  my  blood  a 

SOLDIER  OF  FREEDOM  WILL  ARISE!  ” 

The  meetings  held  in  Prussia  to  commemorate  the  patriot’s  martyrdom 
were  everywhere  broke  in  upon  and  dispersed  by  the  armed  police; 
even  some  persons  were  wounded  and  others  arrested;  and  this,  too, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Prussian  Constitution  guarantees  the  right  of 
public  meeting.  Such  shameless  tyranny  will,  however,  do  a  world 
of  good.  Another  revolution  throughout  Germany  is  inevitable. 

This  commemoration  has  at  hast  served  to  show  that,  in  spite  of 
Monarchical  terrorism,  the  spirit  of  German  Democracy  yet  lives  and 
animates  the  breasts  of  tens  of  thousands  who  are  burning  for  the  hour 
when  they  shall  efface  their  present  humiliation  and  avenge  the  murder 
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of  Blum  and  the  thousands  of  other  patriots  who  have  fallen— but  not 


in  vain. 


“They  never  fail  who  die 
In  a  great  cause :  the  block  may  soak  their  gore ; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun;  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls — • 

But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.  Though  years 
Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom, 

They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom.” 


Thf,  Suevians  are  by  far  the  most  warlike  and  considerable  of  all  the 
German  nations.  They  are  said  to  be  composed  of  a  hundred  cantons, 
each  of  which  sends  yearly  into  the  field  a  thousand  armed  men.  The 
rest,  who  continue  in  their  several  districts,  employ  themselves  in  culti¬ 
vating  their  lands,  that  they  may  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  both  for 
themselves  and  for  the  army.  These  again  take  up  arms  the  following 
campaign,  and  are  succeeded  in  the  care  of  the  lands  by  the  troops  that 
served  the  year  before.  Thus  they  live  in  the  continual  exercise  both  of 
agriculture  and  war.  They  allow  of  no  such  thing  as  property ,  or  pri¬ 
vate  possession  in  the  distribution  of  their  lands  ;  their  residence,  for  the 
sake  of  tillage,  being  confined  to  a  single  year.  Corn  is  not  so  much  in 
use  among  them,  because  they  prefer  a  milk  or  flesh  diet,  arid  aie  greatly 
addicted  to  hunting.  Thus  the  quality  of  their  food,  their  perpetual 
exercise,  and  free  unconfined  manner  of  life,  contribute  to  make  them 
strong,  and  of  an  extraordinary  stature. — Caesar's  Commentaries; 
written  CO  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  Batthyanvs  and  the  Hapsburgs. — It  may,  perhaps,  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  that  a  Count  Batthyany,  the  grandfather  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  IiOuis  Batthyany,  was  the  man  who  in  that  memorable  sitting 
of  the  Diet  at  Presburg  in  which  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  implored 
the  help  of  the  Hungarians  against  the  victorious  army  of  Frederic  II., 
pronounced  the  famous  words,  “  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro  F' — [We 
will  die  for  our  King  !] — a  cry  which  was  enthusiastically  repeated  by 
the  assembled  Magnates  and  which  at  the  time  saved  the  house  of 
Hapsburg- Lorraine. 

Poi.and. — The  29th  of  November  was  the  anniversary  of  the  me¬ 
morable  Polish  insurrection  of  1830.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
English  government  tacitly  sanctioned  the  annihilation  of  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  country,  that  Louis  Philippe  betrayed  its  noble  people,  that 
Lous  Napoleon  persecutes  the  Polish  exiles.  When  will  justice  pro¬ 
nounce  her  judgment  on  the  traitors  ? 


Printed  by  E.  Mackenzie,  5,  WineOffice  Court,  Fieet  Street. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW. 


JANUARY,  1850. 


TO  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Liberty  of  the  Press. 

Brother  Proletarians, — 

Of  all  the  reforms  required  for  the  political  and  social  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  short  of  the  entire  Charter,  the  abolition  of 
the  Taxes  on  Knowledge  is  decidedly  of  the  first  importance. 
The  establishment  of  a  thoroughly  Free  Press  is  a  necessity 
perhaps  more  immediately  urgent  than  even  the  legislative  recog¬ 
nition  of  Universal  Suffrage.  It  has  been  well  said  that  “  The 
ideal  of  Democracy  can  never  be  realized,  except  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  people,  the  whole  people,  are  well  educated  in  the 
large  sense  of  that  word.  There  may  be  a  Monarchy,  despotic 
or  constitutional,  or  an  Aristocracy,  without  any  considerable 
culture  on  the  part  of  the  people  ;  but  a  Democracy  under  such 
circumstances  cannot  be.  A  nation  of  ignorant  savages  may  be 
governed;  it  is  only  a  wise  people  that  can  govern  themselves.” 

If  a  Free  Press  had  existed  in  France  for  only  a  few  years 
previous  to  the  revolution  of  February,  the  people,  undoubtedly, 
would  not  have  committed  the  thrice  repeated  and  enormous 
blunder  of  turning  that  mighty  weapon,  the  Suffrage,  against 
their  own  breasts.  Yet  so  must  be  characterised  their  election  of 
the  knavish  politicians,  unprincipled  schemers,  and  blood-reeking 
royalists  who,  forming  a  majority  in  each  of  the  National  Assem¬ 
blies,  have,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  waged  a  relentless  war 
against  the  people  ;  and  who,  deputed  to  build  up  a  Republic, 
have  undermined  the  structure  they  were  appointed  to  raise. 
The  election  to  the  Presidency  of  that  mindless,  heartless,  des¬ 
picable  adventurer,  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  was  perhaps 
the  most  signal  instance  of  national  infatuation,  the  result  of  wide¬ 
spread  ignorance,  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  any  people.  The 
lamentable  results  which  have  flowed  from  the  misuse  of  the 
suffrage  by  a  majority  of  the  French  population,  are  testified  to 
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not  merely  by  the  state  of  absolute  despotism  which  in  that 
country  blasphemously  takes  the  name  of  a  “  Republic” — not 
merely  by  the  sufferings  of  the  defenders  of  the  true  Republic, 
but  also  by  the  assassination  of  Rome,  the  destruction  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  the  enslavement  of  Germany,  and  the  general  triumph  of 
Absolutism  over  Democracy— of  the  tyrants  over  the  peoples  of 
Europe. 

Nevertheless  these  frightful  results  of  popular  ignorance,  con¬ 
joined  with  the  infernal  intrigues  of  kings,  priests,  usurers,  and 
military  murderers,  would  be  but  temporary  afflictions  were  the 
Press  of  the  continent  really  free.  To  speak  of'  France  only, 
the  progress  of  popular  enlightenment  since  February,  1848,  lias 
been  most  astonishing.  The  cause  of  that  progress  must  be 
ascribed  principally  to  the  vast  addition  to  the  democratic 
journals  brought  into  existence  in  consequence  of  the  revolution. 
It  is  true  that  up  to  the  period  of  the  last  general  election  the 
progress  achieved  was  not  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  of  power 
in  favour  of  the  Red  Republicans ;  nevertheless  the  advance  of 
popular  knowledge,  as  evidenced  by  a  comparison  of  the  results 
of  the  second  with  the  first  exercise  of  the  suffrage  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  parliamentary  representatives,  wras  most  signal  and 
striking.  At  the  election  of  the  ldth  of  May,  1849,  the  Red 
voters  mustered  2,900,000  strong.  A  hundred  thousand  more 
suffrages  would  have  given  that  party  the  majority,  saved  Rome, 
prevented  the  “  13th  of  June,”  and,  probably,  changed  the  face 
of  Europe. 

The  abolition  of  the  stamp  on  French  newspapers  by  a  decree 
of  the  Provisional  Government  called  into  existence  an  immense 
number  of  new  journals,  both  in  Paris  and  the  departments  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  the  most  advanced  of  the  Paris  demo¬ 
cratic  organs  have  been  twice  suppressed,  once  by  Cavaignac 
and  once  by  Buonaparte — in  spite,  too,  of  the  incarceration  and 
proscription  of  editors,  political  writers,  and  publishers,  almost 
numberless,  the  journals  of  the  Red  Republic  are  yet  so  nume¬ 
rous,  so  ably  conducted,  enjoy  so  vast  a  circulation,  and  exercise 
such  an  immense  influence,  as  to  cause  the  present  usurpers  of 
power  the  most  lively  apprehensions  of  the  future.  In  vain  does 
Lovis  Napoleon  dismiss  the  Republican  prefects,  and,  day  by 
day,  fling  new  victims  into  dungeons,  and  cause  others  to  seek 
safety  in  concealment  and  flight,  the  new  opinions  nevertheless 
advance — persecution  cannot  stay  their  triumphant  progress. 

Behold  now  a  new  attempt  to  arrest  the  march  of  Thought, 
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and  choke  up  the  mighty  and  continually  increasing  stream  of 
life-giving  Knowledge  ! 

When,  some  time  ago,  Buonaparte’s  ministers  were  pro¬ 
posing  a  new  set  of  laws  to  fetter  the  press,  exceeding  in 
atrocity  even  the  celebrated  “laws  of  September,”  the  Morning 
Chronicle  remarked  that  French  statesmen  were  after  all  but 
wretched  bunglers  compared  with  those  of  England,  who,  by  a 
simple  tax,  effected  more  in  the  way  of  making  the  press  anti¬ 
democratic  than  could  be  accomplished  by  the  most  Draconian 
laws.  “  Continue,”  observed  the  Chronicle,  “  to  permit  an  un¬ 
stamped  press  in  France  and  you  wall  have  cheap  journals,  and 
the  extension  of  Socialism  —  no  matter  how  severe  the  laws, 
for  there  will  be  no  lack  of  fanatics  ready  to  defy  all  pains  and 
penalties,  even  martyrdom.  But  let  another  course  be  taken, 
let  the  stamp  be  re-imposed,  and  the  cheap  journals  forced  to 
raise  their  price,  the  poor  will  be  unable  to  purchase  them,  and 
they  will  perish.”  This  infernal  suggestion — ’repeated  by  more 
than  one  of  the  English  aristocratical  and  money-mongering 
journals — has  been  at  length  acted  on  by  the  French  government. 
The  Paris  papers  announce  that  Fould,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
has  submitted  to  his  colleagues  a  proposition  to  impose  a  stamp- 
tax  of  four  centimes  upon  the  journals,  and  that  the  proposition 
has  been  unanimously  approved  of,  and  referred  to  the  Council 
of  State.  That  it  will  also  be  sanctioned  by  that  body,  and, 
ultimately,  by  the  Assembly,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Ostensibly 
the  stamp  is  to  be  imposed  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  it  being  calcu¬ 
lated  it  will  produce  from  seven  to  eight  millions  of  francs.  But 
none  of  the  Royalist  organs  conceal  the  fact  that  not  for  the  sake 
of  revenue,  but  for  the  purpose  of  stifling  the  Red  Republican 
journals,  is  this  last,  deadliest,  English-incited  blow  to  be  struck 
at  the  democratic  press.  The  English  reactionary  journals  are 
of  course  highly  delighted.  Lord  Palmerston’s  organ,  the 
liberal  Globe,  of  Dec.  7th,  avowed  the  real  character  of  the 
French  ministerial  measure  in  the  following  exulting  terms : — 
“  One  of  the  objects  of  the  bill  is  evidently  to  check  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  small  Democratic-Socialist  journals,  most  of  which 
are  sold  at  one  sou  (about  one  halfpenny  English).  It  is  by  the 
lowness  of  their  •price  that  these  journals  have  become  dangerous. 
With  a  stamp  duty  of  nearly  one  sou  they  could  not  be  sold  for 
less  than  two  sous,  and  this  increase  of  price  would  diminish  their 
circulation  one  half.”  Even  a  worse  result  than  that  the  Globe 
anticipates  with  so  much  glee  may  be  looked  for.  It  is  too  likely 
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that  the  doubling  of  the  price  will  cause  the  utter  destruction  of 
some  of  the  cheap  democratic  journals.  A  consummation 
devoutly  wished  for  by  the  enemies  of  justice  throughout 
Europe. 

There  is  one  consolation,  in  spite  of  the  unexampled  persecu¬ 
tion  waged  by  the  Royalists  of  France  against  the  Republican 
press:  the  good  work  done,  thus  far,  by  that  press,  cannot  be 
undone.  The  “  dragon’s  teeth”  have  been  sown,  and  in  due 
time  the  crop  of  “  armed  men”  will  spring  forth  to  combat  for  the 
true  Republic.  “  Will,”  do  I  say  ?  That  crop  is  springing  up 
in  all  parts  of  France.  Thanks  to  the  unstamped  press  of  the 
last  twenty-two  months,  the  future  of  France  is  not  doubtful. 
Monsieur  Thiers  may  preach,  and  Changarnier  may  put  into 
practice  “  the  system  of  compression.”  They  might  as  well 
attempt  to  compress  the  lava  of  Vesuvius  as  hope  to  extinguish 
the  fires  of  Freedom  kindled  by  the  journals  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Red  Republic. 

The  arguments  employed  by  the  Chronicle  in  favour  of  re-im¬ 
posing  a  tax  upon  the  French  journals,  and  the  exultation  of  the 
Glohe  at  the  prospect  of  the  consequence  likely  to  flow  from 
that  measure,  pretty  well  explains  the  principal  reason  why  the 
British  press  continues  to  be  fettered  by  the  detestable  Taxes 
on  Knowledge.  Those  taxes  are  maintained  not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  the  million  and  a  quarter  sterling  they  produce  in 
the  shape  of  revenue,  as  because  they  perpetuate  the  existence 
of  a  monopolist  press — the  corrupt  instrument  and  venal  slave 
of  Wealth  and  Privilege. 

In  Russia  the  fear  of  the  knout  influences  the  very  few 
journalists  permitted  to  write  only  in  support  of  the  most  in¬ 
human  despotism.  In  Italy  and  the  Austrian  states,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  established  by  the  events  of  1848,  has  been  put  an 
end  to  by  “  physical  force,”  and  now,  the  censor  and  the  military 
executioner  dictate  the  publication  of  that  only  which  pleases 
them,  at  the  same  time  suppressing  that  which  they  abhor,  viz., 
every  word  of  truth,  every  sentence  in  favour  of  Justice  and  the 
Rights  of  Man.  Fraud  and  Force  have  accomplished  a  like 
reaction  in  Prussia  and  most  of  the  German  States.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  continent,  with  the  exception  of  France,  where 
the  Democratic  Press  is  engaged  in  an  unceasing  struggle  for 
existence,  military  terrorism,  the  censorship,  and  the  most  tyran¬ 
nical  laws,  combine  to  crush  all  freedom  of  expression,  all  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  press  permitted  to  exist 
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is  but  the  wretched  instrument  and  apologist  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  slaves,  and  traitors,  and  corrupt  wretches  who  have  sold 
themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  do  the  work  of  the  tyrants,  natu 
rally  have  recourse  to  the  most  unprincipled  means  to  conserve 
the  usurpations  of  their  masters.  Their  pens  reeking  with  the 
poison  of  falsehood  and  calumny,  they  assail  and  blacken  every 
principle  of  human  goodness,  and  every  defender  of  Justice  and 
Freedom.  Lying  is  their  vocation,  and  the  wages  of  corruption 
their  reward. 

A  similar  state  of  things  exists  in  this  country,  with  this  dis¬ 
tinction  : — the  means  employed  to  conserve  a  monopolist  and 
liberticidal  press,  differ  from  those  in  use  on  the  continent.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  no  lack  of  gagging-laws  on  the  English  statute- 
book  devised  for  the  express  purpose  of  muzzling  any  one  who 
might  be  bold  enough  to  write  “  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,”  respecting  our  “  glorious  institutions,” 
but  those  laws  are  but  seldom  put  into  force,  for  the  very  good 
reason,  that  no  one  connected  with  the  monopolist  press  is  guilty 
of  the  habit  of  writing  the  truth.  The  stamp  tax,  the  duty  on 
paper,  and  other  fiscal  restrictions,  operate  quite  as  effectually  in 
this  country,  as  the  censorship  and  martial  law  on  the  continent, 
in  confining  the  direction  of  the  press  to  the  literary  myrmidons 
of  the  privileged  classes.  Hence  the  unceasing  torrent  of 
calumny  directed  by  the  Times,  and  other  journals,  against 
Chartism,  Republicanism,  Communism,  and  the  champions  of 
Political  and  Social  Justice  at  home  and  abroad. 

Hence,  too,  the  slow  progress  of  real  reform  in  this  country. 
In  the  agricultural  districts  the  reign  of  Ignorance  is  unchallenged 
and  universal.  Even  in  this  metropolis  the  extent  of  mental 
degradation  is  perfectly  appalling.  It  is  questionable,  too, 
whether  a  vast  proportion  of  the  reading  population  are  not 
worse  prepared  to  assert  their  rights  than  even  those  who  never 
read,  seeing  that  the  majority  of  the  publications  circulating 
amongst  the  poor  are  the  very  refuse  and  offal  of  literature. 
But  those  publications  are  the  natural  fruits  of  the  press-mono- 
poly.  The  newspapers  are  published  at  a  price  beyond  the 
means  of  the  great  mass  of  working  class  readers,  who,  there¬ 
fore,  purchase  the  debasing  and  debauching  trash  of  the  specu¬ 
lators  in  literary  garbage.  Newspapers,  both  cheap  and  tho¬ 
roughly  democratic,  are  impossible  under  existing  circumstances. 
Let  the  reader  say  whether  a  people  so  unfortunately  trained 
would  be  sure  to  steer  clear  of  those  fatal  errors  which  have  done 
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so  much  towards  nullifying  the  heroism  exhibited  by  the  people  of 
the  [continent  in  those  glorious  up-risings  which  have  made 
famous  for  ever  the  years  ’48  and  ’49  ? 

This  much  by  way  of  preface.  The  present  is  the  first  of 
a  series  of  letters  I  purpose  to  write  on  this  most  important  of 
questions.  The  agitation  commenced  by  the  “  Newspaper  Stamp 
Abolition  Committee”  deserves  the  support  ot  every  true  re¬ 
former,  and  certainly  shall  have  all  the  aid  that  can  be  given  by 
this  publication.  Most  strongly  am  I  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  only  safe  and  most  direct  course  to  the  gaining  of 
political  liberty  and  social  justice  will  be  found  in  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge. 

6.  JULIAN  HARNEY. 


NEWSPAPER  STAMP  ABOLITION  COMMITTEE. 

This  Committee  was  formed  March  7th,  1849. 

Its  object  is  to  obtain  the  exemption  of  the  press  from  all 
taxation,  and  its  emancipation  from  all  control  except  that  of  a 
court  of  law. 

It  will  endeavour  to  effect  the  repeal  of  all  taxes  on  know¬ 
ledge,  and  particularly  that  of  the  penny  stamp,  by  collecting 
and  distributing  information  on  the  subject,  and  by  influencing 
all  organised  bodies  of  reformers  to  petition  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  taxes  on  knowledge  consist  of — 

£  s.  d. 

The  duty  on  foreign  books,*  which,  in  the 
year  1848,  produced  -  7,647  13  7 

The  duty  on  paper  ....  745,795  9  4 

The  duty  on  advertisements  -  153,016  19  0 

The  penny  stamp  on  newspapers  -  -  360,273  13  7 


£1,266,733  15  6 

From  the  last  item  must  be  deducted  the  expense  of  trans¬ 
mitting  by  post  68,000,000  newspapers,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 

*  English  books  pirated  abroad  are  prohibited  in  the  British  do¬ 
minions,  and  justly  so.  The  Committee  fully  admit  the  principle  of 
copyright :  they  desire  to  free  the  press  from  the  claims  of  fiscal  exac¬ 
tion,  not  from  those  of  moral  obligation. 
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the  manufacture  of  the  stamps.  Taking  the  net  proceeds  at 
150,000?.,  the  whole  amount  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge  is 
1,056,460?.  Is.  lid. 

In  addition  to  these  burdens,  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  is 
bound  to  give  security  to  pay  any  damages  that  may  be  awarded 
against  him  in  case  of  libel — a  system  which  seems  to  infer  that 
to  publish  a  newspaper  is  of  itself  evidence  of  an  intention  to 
break  the  law. 

An  Anti-Knowledge  Tax  Association  is  in  active  operation  at 
Birmingham,  and  others  are  in  course  of  formation  at  Man¬ 
chester,  Liverpool,  Coventry,  and  Exeter 

Several  members  of  Parliament,  and  a  number  of  newspapers, 
have  already  testified  their  adherence  to  the  views  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  subject  will  be  brought  before  Parliament  early  in 
the  ensuing  session. 

In  attempting  to  carry  their  object  by  argument,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  address  themselves  to  the  People,  among  whom  a  body 
has  arisen  capable  of  responding  to  such  an  appeal.  But  it 
would  be  folly  to  go  before  Parliament  with  no  other  support 
than  that  of  a  good  cause.  The  Committee  therefore  entreat 
that  all  parties  interested,  whether  morally  or  pecuniarily,  in  the 
spread  of  information  will  besiege  the  House  of  Commons  with, 
petitions,  in  order  that  the  government  may  be  called  on,  again 
and  again,  to  explain  why  they  fear  to  set  knowledge  free. 
From  every  paper  mill,  printing-office,  booksellers’  or  book¬ 
binders’  society,  Mechanics’  Institution,  school,  religious .  or 
political  association,  town  council,  and  parish  vestry,  a  petition 
should  arise,  to  demand  that  the  press  should  no  longer  be  taxed. 

In  every  town,  where  two  or  three  enemies  of  ignorance  are 
banded  together,  a  Free  Knowledge  Association  should  be 
formed,  to  superintend  the  presentation  of  petitions  from  the 
locality.  These  should  be  sent  to  such  M.P.’s  as  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  petitioners ;  or,  failing  this,  to  the  Committee 
in  London.  Contributions  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  agita¬ 
tion  are  earnestly  requested.  If  every  one  interested  would  con¬ 
tribute  one  shilling’s  worth  of  postage  stamps  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  funds.  If  these  means  are  extensively  employed,  suc¬ 
cess  may  be  delayed  but  must  ultimately  be  obtained. 

Subscriptions  received  at  4,  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand,  and 
by  the  publisher  of  the  Democratic  Review.  All  communica¬ 
tions  to  be  addressed  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  D.  Collet,  15, 
Essex-street,  Strand. 
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THE  INFAMOUS  “TIMES” 

The  readers  of  the  Democratic  Review  are  well  aware  that 
that  crowning  shame  of  England,  the  Times  newspaper,  con¬ 
sistent  only  in  infamy,  has  from  the  24th  of  February,  1848,  to 
the  present  hour,  done  all  it  could  do  in  the  way  of  villifying 
the  champions  of  Liberty.  Ledru  Rollin,  Louis  Blanc, 
Barbes,  Mazzini,  Kossuth,  and  all  the  leading  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  revolutionary  cause,  have  been  abused,  belied,  and 
calumniated  almost  daily  in  the  columns  of  that  mercenary  and 
conscienceless  broad-sheet.  Kossuth  has  been  a  special  mark 
for  the  arrows  of  slander.  Scarcely  a  post  from  Vienna  but  the 
Times  correspondent — undoubtedly  some  degraded  wretch  in 
the  pay  of  the  Austrian  despotism — transmitted  some  lie  or 
other  intended  to  blast  the  reputation  of  the  great  Hungarian. 
In  one  letter,  the  reader  would  find  it  reported  that  the  ex- 
Governor  of  Hungary  had  made  off  with  the  contents  of  the 
public  treasury  !  a  day  or  two  after  might  be  read  the  statement 
that  he  had  run  away  with  “  St.  Stephen’s  crown !”  then  came 
the  equally  veracious  information  that  the  object  of  so  many 
rumours  had  invested  two  millions  of  florins  in  an  English  bank, 
&c.  &c.  The  Times  repeated  these  stories,  though  well  knowing 
them  to  be  false,  in  its  editorial  columns,  at  the  same  time 
founding  thereon  a  general  diatribe  against  all  revolutionary 
leaders,  accusing  them  of  sordid  rapacity,  and  of  being  intent 
only  on  filling  their  pockets  at  the  expense  of  their  “  dupes,” 
the  people. 

To  a  masked  bravo  of  the  press  nothing  is  easier  than  lying 
and  slandering,  particularly  when  the  victim  of  calumny  is  far 
from  the  haunts  of  the  calumniator,  with  small  chance  of  ever 
coming  to  close  quarters  with  his  assailant.  The  Times  gentry 
must,  therefore,  have  been  rather  taken  aback  on  receipt  of  the 
letter  which  appeared  in  that  paper  of  December  5th  from  Lieut. - 
Col.  Alexander  Asboth,  ex- Adjutant-General  to  Kossuth, 
dated  Widdin,  November  1st,  giving  a  distinct  refutation  of  the 
calumnies  of  the  Times  correspondents.  According  to  the  said 
letter,  Kossuth,  who  might  have  taken  with  him,  when  quitting 
Arad,  gold  and  silver  ingots  to  the  value  of  500, 0001.  English 
money,  took  only  1,000  ducats  (less  than  500/.),  although  at 
the  very  time  there  was  due  to  him  33,000  florins,  being  two 
months’  arrears  of  his  salary  as  governor  of  Hungary.  That 
claim  he  renounced  with  the  exception  of  5,000  florins,  which 
he  directed  to  be  paid  to  his  mother. 
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The  1,000  ducats  Kossuth  took  with  him  from  Arad  had 
been  diminished  by  various  expenses,  mostly  ot  a  public  cha¬ 
racter,  no  less  than  one-half  by  the  time  he  reached  the  Turkish 
frontier,  and  this  sum,  together  with  a  small  travelling  bag,  was 
all  the  property  with  which  the  late  President-Governor  of 
Hungary  entered  Widdin.  As  to  St.  Stephen’s  crown,  it  was 
sealed  up  by  a  committee  of  the  Diet,  and  delivered  into  the 
charge  of  the  responsible  Minister,  who  duly  provided  for  its 
safety.  It  is  Colonel  Asboth’s  belief  that  Kossuth  never  even 
saw  the  crown ! 

Branded  as  liar  and  calumniator,  the  Times  suffered  the 
branding  with  not  one  word  of  reply ;  making  no  attempt  either 
to  justify  or  apologise  for  its  past  slanders.  The  very  next 
day,  however,  it  took  its  revenge  in  its  own  cowardly  manner,  by 
giving  vent  to  the  most  ferocious  abuse  of  the  Hungarian  refu¬ 
gees,  and  all  who  in  this  country  are  disposed  to  befriend  them. 
The  former  the  Times  denounced  as  “  traitors,”  “  inciters  to 
murder,”  and  “  the  most  arrant  adventurers  who  ever  strutted 
about  in  braided  jackets  and  long  beards ;”  and  the  latter  as 
shameless  fools,  who  might  “  expect  nothing  but  to  be  despised 
and  laughed  at.”  The  entire  article  overflowed  with  falsehood, 
brutality,  and  the  coarsest  scurrility. 

To  dwell  further  on  this  loathsome  subject  would  be  too  dis¬ 
gusting,  and,  indeed,  volumes,  instead  of  a  couple  of  pages, 
would  be  needed  to  do  justice  on  the  Times.  Commending  it 
to  general  execration,  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  hoped  that  its 
baneful  influence  may  be  speedily  brought  to  an  end,  by  the 
uprooting  of  the  press-monopoly.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
honest  writers  have  a  fair  prospect  of  redeeming  the  character  ot 
the  press,  and  hastening  the  good  time  predicted  by  the  poet 

“  When  falsehood’s  trade 
Shall  be  as  hateful,  and  unprofitable, 

As  that  of  Truth  is  now.”  G.  J.  H. 


THE  FRENCH  EXILES  OF  THE  “  13th  OF  JUNE,” 

AT  PRESENT  RESIDING  IN  LONDON,  TO  THE 

FRATERNAL  DEMOCRATS  OF  ENGLAND. 
Friends  and  Brothers, — 

From  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  we  thank  you  for  the  noble 
manifestation  of  sympathy  contained  in  your  addresses  to  our 
suffering  compatriots,  to  their  families  and  friends,  and  to 
ourselves. 
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Your  sympathy  is  a  glorious  proof  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  ideas  for  which  we  are  suffering.  You  have  truly  said  that 
the  religion  of  Fraternity  is  arising  from  the  ruins  of  false  sys¬ 
tems.  True  also  it  is  that  our  enemies  are  yours  ;  for  our  cause 
is  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  of  every  land. 

For  the  moment  victory  is  to  Falsehood  and  Treason.  It  is 
Falsehood  which  has  delivered  up  France  to  the  sham  repub¬ 
licans.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  Falsehood  that  a  French 
army  was  led  to  attack  Rome.  It  was  Falsehood  that  disarmed 
the  heroes  of  Hungary.  Treason  is  everywhere.  It  forced  our 
brethren,  the  soldiers  of  France,  although  raging  with  despair 
and  shame,  to  destroy  a  free  people  whom  they  loved.  Treason 
has  subjugated  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  opened  the  gates  of 
Milan,  Rome,  Vienna,  Rastadt,  Venice,  and  Comorn.  Treason 
is  extending,  and  scaffolds  are  the  monuments  of  its  triumphs. 

We  repeat,  victory  for  the  moment!  The  Democrats  of 
Europe  struggle  for  Truth,  for  Right;  and  Truth  cannot  perish, 
and  against  Right  even  majorities  are  powerless. 

Liberty  !  Equality  !  Fraternity  !  Immortal  principles  that 
move  the  world.  Those  of  your  defenders  who  have  not  suffered 
death  are  consigned  to  dungeons,  reduced  to  silence,  or  driven 
into  exile.  But  the  love  of  mankind,  the  hope  of  triumph,  the 
faith  of  the  martyr  remain  to  them,  and  their  sufferings  are  miti¬ 
gated,  while  they  press  the  hands  offered  to  them  by  their 
brethren  of  all  countries. 

Thanks  to  you,  English  democrats,  for  your  words  of  encou¬ 
ragement  and  affliction.  Be  assured  we  shall  remain  firm  to 
the  good  cause,  and  believe  that  you  will  soon  hear  resound  from 
all  parts  of  France  the  rallying  cry,  Vive  la  Republique 
Democratique  et  Sociale. 


(Signed) 


LEDRU  ROLLIN 
LANDOLPHE 
F.  PARDIGON 
RATTIER 
B.  DUVERDIER 
London,  December,  1849. 


CH.  RIBEYROLLES 
ETIENNE  ARAGO 
MARTIN  BERNARD 
SONGEON 

E.MADIERDE  MONTJAU, 
Jun. 


Twelfth  Day.' — At  the  end  of  the  year  1792,  the  Council-General  of 
the  Commons  at  Paris  passed  an  arrfet,  in  consequence  of  which,  ‘  La 
Fete  de  Rois  (Twelfth  Day)  was  thenceforth  to  be  called  “  La  Fete  de 
Sans  Culottes.” — Brand's  Popular  Antiquities. 
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PICTURES  OF  THE  POOR. 

i. 

THE  ‘  HOME'  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 

“The  hovel  we  are  about  to  describe  is  one  of  a  cluster,  two  or 
three  being  attached  to  it — the  others  standing  at  a  little  distance 
apart.  They  are  overhung  with  foliage,  which,  in  a  healthier  and 
more  exposed  position,  would  be  their  ornament  and  their  shelter, 
but  which  here  has  the  effect,  by  keeping  them  constantly  in  the 
shade,  of  rendering  them  cold,  comfortless,  and  damp. 

“  The  cabin  is  so  rude  and  uncouth  that  it  has  less  the  appearance 
of  having  been  built  than  of  having  been  suddenly  thrown  up  out  of 
the  ground.  The  length  is  not  above  15  feet,  its  width  between  10 
and  12.  The  wall,  which  has  sunk  at  different  points,  and  seems 
bedewed  with  a  cold  sweat,  is  composed  of  a  species  of  imperfect 
sandstone,  which  is  fast  crumbling  to  decay.  It  is  so  low  that  your 
very  face  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  heavy  thatched  roof  which 
covers  it,  and  which  seems  to  be  pressing  it  into  the  earth.  The 
thatch  is  thickly  encrusted  with  a  bright  green  vegetation,  which, 
together  with  the  appearance  of  the  trees  and  the  mason-work 
around,  well  attests  the  prevailing  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
front  it  presents  to  the  eye  a  door  with  one  window  below,  and 
another  window — a  smaller  one — in  the  thatch  above.  The  door  is 
awry  from  the  sinking  of  the  wall  ;  the  glass  in  the  window  above 
is  unbroken,  but  the  lower  one  is  ■  here  and  there  stuffed  with  rags, 
which  keep  out  both  the  air  and  the  sunshine. 

“  You  approach  the  door-way  through  the  mud,  over  some  loose 
stones,  which  rock  under  your  feet  in  using  them.  You  have  to 
stoop  for  admission,  and  cautiously  look  around  ere  you  fairly  trust 
yourself  within.  There  are  but  two  rooms  in  the  house — one  below 
and  the  other  above.  On  leaving  the  bright  light  without,  the  room 
which  you  enter  is  so  dark  that  for  a  time  you  can  with  difficulty  dis¬ 
cern  the  objects  which  it  contains.  Before  you  is  a  large  and  cheer¬ 
less  fireplace — it  is  not  every  poor  man  that  may  be  said  to  have  a 
hearth — with  a  few  smouldering  embers  of  a  small  wood  fire,  over 
which  still  hangs  a  pot,  recently  used  for  some  culinary  purpose.  At 
one  corner  stands  a  small  ricketty  table,  whilst  scattered  about  are 
three  old  chairs — one  without  a  back — and  a  stool  or  two,  which, 
with  a  very  limited  and  imperfect  washing  apparatus,  and  a  shell  or 
two  for  plates,  tea-cups,  &e.,  constitute  the  whole  furniture  of  the 
apartment.  What  could  be  more  cheerless  or  comfortless  ?  and  yet 
you  fancy  you  could  put  up  with  everything  but  the  close  earthy  smell, 
which  you  endeavour  in  vain  to  escape  by  breathing  short  and  quickly. 

“  As  you  enter,  a  woman  rises  and  salutes  you  timidly.  She  is  not 
so  old  as  she  looks,  for  she  is  careworn  and  sickly.  She  has  an 
infant  in  her  arms,  and  three  other  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy,  are 
rolling  along  the  damp  uneven  brick  floor  at  her  feet.  They  have 
nothing  on  their  feet,  being  clad  only  down  to  the  knees  in  similar 
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garments  of  rag  and  patchwork.  By  and  by  another  child  enters,  a 
girl,  with  a  few  pieces  of  dry  wood,  which  she  has  picked  op  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  fuel.  Nor  is  this  the  whole  family  yet.  There 
are  two  boys,  who  are  out  with  their  father  at  work,  the  three  being 
expected  in  every  moment  to  dinner.  They  enter  shortly  afterwards. 
The  eldest  girl  holds  the  child,  whilst  the  mother  takes  the  pot 
from  the  fire,  and  pours  out  of  it  into  a  large  dish  a  quantity  of 
potatoes.  This,  together  with  a  little  bread  and  some  salt  butter 
for  the  father  and  the  two  eldest  boys,  forms  the  entire  repast. 
There  is  neither  beef,  bacon,  nor  beer.  Bread,  potatoes,  and  water 
form  the  dinner  as  well  of  the  growing  child  as  of  the  working  man. 
They  had  a  little  bacon  on  Sunday  last — it  is  now  Thursday — and 
they  will  not  taste  bacon  till  Sunday  again,  and  perhaps  not  even 
then.  But  whilst  they  are  over  their  scanty  repast,  let  us  take  a 
glance  at  their  sleeping  accommodations. 

“  These  are  above,  and  are  gained  by  means  of  a  few  greasy  and 
ricketty  steps,  which  lead  through  a  species  of  hatchway  in  the 
ceiling.  Yes,  there  is  but  one  room,  and  yet  we  counted  nine  in  the 
family  !  And  such  a  room !  The  small  window  in  the  roof  admits 
just  light  enough  to  enable  you  to  discern  its  character  and  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  rafters,  which  are  all  exposed,  spring  from  the  very 
floor,  so  that  it  is  only  in  the  very  centre  of  the  apartment  that  you 
have  any  chance  of  standing  erect.  The  thatch  oozes  through  the 
wood  work  which  supports  it,  the  whole  being  begrimed  with  smoke 
and  dust,  and  replete  with  vermin.  You  look  in  vain  for  a  bedstead  ; 
there  is  none  in  the  room.  But  there  are  their  beds,  lying  side  by 
side  on  the  floor  almost  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  occupying 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  apartment.  The  beds  are  large 
sacks,  filled  with  the  chaff  of  oats,  which  the  labourer  sometimes 

fets  and  at  others  purchases  from  his  employer.  The  bed  next  the 
atchway  is  that  of  the  father  and  mother,  with  whom  sleeps  the 
infant,  born  but  a  few  months  ago  in  this  very  room.  In  the  other 
beds  sleep  the  children,  the  boys  and  girls  together.  The  eldest 
girl  is  in  her  twelfth  year,  the  eldest  boy  having  nearly  completed 
his  eleventh,  and  they  are  likely  to  remain  for  years  yet  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  we  now  find  them.  With  the  exception  of  the 
youngest  children,  the  family  retire  to  rest  about  the  same  hour, 
generally  undressing  below,  and  then  ascending  and  crawling  over 
each  other  to  their  respective  resting  places  for  the  night.  There 
are  two  blankets  on  the  bed  occupied  by  the  parents,  the  others 
being  covered  with  a  very  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  materials. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  clothes  worn  by  the  parents 
in  the  day  time  form  the  chief  part  of  the  covering  of  the  children 
by  night.  Such  is  the  dormitory  in  which,  lying  side  by  side,  the 
nine  whom  we  have  just  left  below  at  their  wretched  meal  will  pass 
the  night.  The  sole  ventilation  is  through  the  small  aperture  occu¬ 
pied  by  what  is  termed,  by  courtesy,  a  window.  In  other  words 
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there  is  scarcely  any  ventilation  at  all.  What  a  den  in  the  hour  of 
sickness  or  death !  What  a  den,  indeed,  at  any  time !  And  yet 
when  the  sable  goddess  stretches  forth  her  leaden  sceptre  over  the 
soft  downy  couch  in  Mayfair,  such  are  the  circumstances  in  which,  in 
eur  rural  parishes,  she  leaves  a  portion  of  her  slumbering  domain.” 

n. 

The  Spitalfields  Weavers. 

ct  The  man  was  working  at  brown  silk  for  umbrellas.  His  wife 
worked  when  she  was  able,  but  she  was  nursing  a  sick  child.  He 
had  made  the  same  work  he  was  then  engaged  upon  at  Is.  a  yard 
not  six  months  ago.  Ho  was  to  have  lOd.  lor  it^  and  ho  didn  t  know 
that  there  might  not  be  another  penny  taken  off  next  time.  Weavers 
were  all  a-getting  poorer,  and  masters  all  a-getting  country  houses. 
His  master  had  been  a-losing  terrible,  he  said,  and  yet  he’d  just 
taken  a  country  mansion.  They  only  give  you  work  just  to  oblige 
vou  as  an  act  of  charity,  and  not  to  do  themselves  any  good— oh, 
no  l’  Works  fifteen  hours,  and  often  more.  When  he  knocks  off  at 
night  leaves  lights  up  all  around  him— many  go  on  till  eleven.  All 
he  knows  is,  he  can’t.  They  are  possessed  of  greater  strength  than 
he'  is,  he  imagines.  In  the  dead  of  night  he  can  always  see  one 
light  somewhere — some  man  c  on  the  finish.  Wakes  at  uve,  and 
then  he  can  hear  the  looms  going.  Low  prices  arise  entirely  from 
competition  among  the  masters.  The  umbrella  silk  he  was  making 
would  most  likely  be  charged  a  guinea ;  what  would  sixpence  extra 
on  that  be  to  the  purchaser,  and  yet  that  extra  sixpence  would  be 
three  or  four  shillings  per  week  to  him,  and  go  a  long  way  towards 
the  rent?  Isn’t  able  to  tell  exactly  what  is  the  cause  of  the  depres¬ 
sion _ ‘  i  only  know  I  suffers  from  it — aye,  that  I  do  !  I  do  !  and 

have  severely  for  some  time,’  said  the  man,  striking  the  silk  before 
him  with  his  clenched  fist.  ‘  The  man  that  used  to  make  this  here 
is  dead  and  buried;  he  died  of  the  cholera  I  went  to  see  him 
buried  He  had  lid.  for  what  I  get  lOd.  What  it  will  be  next  God 
only  knows,  and  I’m  sure  I  don’t  care— it  can’t  be  much  worse, 
t  Marv  ’  Said  he,  to  his  wife,  as  she  sat  blowing  the  fire,  with  the 
dying^ infant  on  her  lap,  ‘how  much  leg  of  beef  do  we  use  ?— 4lb., 
ain’t  it,  in  the  week,  and  3lb.  of  flank  on  Sunday- ucky  to  get  that, 
too,  eh?-and  that’s  among  half  a  dozen  of  us.  Now  I  should  like 
a  niece  of  roast  beef,  with  the  potatoes  done  under  it,  but  I  shall 
never  taste  that  again.  And  yet,’  said  he,  with  a  savage  chuckle, 
‘that  there  sixpence  on  this  umbrella  would  just  do  it.  But  what  s 
that  to  people?  What’s  it  to  them  if  we  starve?— and  there  is 
many  at  that  game  just  now,  I  can  tell  you.”  ^ 

The  next  weaver  visited  had  had  the  cholera  . 

<c  A  backless  seat  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  old  weaver’s  bed¬ 
stead  •  and  when  the  fresh  lamp  was  lighted,  I  never  beheld  so 
strange  a  scene.  In  the  room  were  three  large  looms.  From  the 
head  of  the  old  weaver’s  bed  a  clothes  line  ran  to  a  loom  opposite, 
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and  on  it  were  a  few  old  ragged  shirts  and  petticoats  hanging  to  dry- 
Under  the  ‘porry’of  another  loom  was  stretched  a  second  clothes 
line,  and  more  linen  drying.  Behind  me  on  the  floor  was  spread  a 
bed,  on  which  lay  four  boys,  two  with  their  heads  in  one  direction, 
and  two  in  another,  for  the  more  convenient  stowage  of  the  number. 
They  were  covered  with  old  sacks  and  coats.  ‘  Oh,  Billy,  I  am  so 

flad  to  see  you,’  said  the  old  weaver  to  my  companion  ,  ‘  I’ve  been 
readful  bad,  nearly  dead  with  the  cholera.  How  I  lived  I  can’t  tell. 
To  tell  you  the  real  truth,  I  wanted,  such  as  I  never  ought  to  want 
— why,  I  wanted  for  common  necessaries.  I  hadn’t  got  any  money 
to  buy  anything.  Why,  there’s  seven  on  us  here — yes,  seven  on  us 
— all  dependent  on  the  weaving  here — nothing  else.  What  was  four 
shillings  a  yard  is  paid  one  and  nine  now,  so  I  leaves  you  to  judge, 
sir.  I  pawned  my  things— and  shall  never  get  ’em  again — to  buy 
some  bread,  tea,  and  sugar,  for  my  young  ones  there.  Oh  !  it’s  like 
a  famine  in  these  parts  just  now  among  the  people,  now  they’re  get¬ 
ting  well.  It’s  no  use  talking  about  the  parish  ;  you  might  as  well 
talk  to  the  wall.  The  prices  of  weaving  is  so  low,  that  we’re 
ashamed  to  say  what  it  is,  because  it’s  the  means  of  pulling  down 
other  poor  men’s  wages  and  other  trades.  But  its  the  competitive 
system ;  that’s  what  the  government  ought  to  put  a  stop  to.  I 

knows  persons  who  makes  the  same  work  as  mine — scores  on  ’em _ 

at  Is.  3d.  a  yard.  Wretched  is  their  condition  !  The  people  is  a 
being  brought  to  that  state  of  destitution,  that  many  say  it’s  a  bles¬ 
sing  from  the  Almighty  that  takes  ’em  from  the  world.  They  lose 
all  love  of  country — yes,  and  all  hopes;  and  they  prays  to  be  tor¬ 
tured  no  longer.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  here,  as  I  sees  you 
a-writing,  sir.  When  is  the  people  of  England  to  see  that  there  big 
loaf  they  was  promised — that’s  it — the  people  wants  to  know  when 
they’re  to  have  it.  As  for  animal  food,  why  it’s  a  stranger  to  us. 
Once  a  week,  may  be,  we  get’s  a  taste  of  it,  but  that’s  a  hard 
struggle,  and  many  a  family  don’t  have  it  once  a  month — a  jint  we 
never  sees.  .  Oh !  it’s  too  bad.  There’s  seven  on  us  here  in  this 
room — but  it’s  a  very  large  room  to  some  weavers’ — their’s  a’n’t 
above  half  the  size  of  this  here.  The  weavers  is  in  general  five  or 
six  all  living  and  working  in  the  same  room.  There’s  four  of  us  here 
in  this  bed.  One  head  to  foot — one  at  our  back  along  the  bolster  ; 
and  me  and  my  wife  side  by  side.  And  there’s  four  on  ’em  "over 
there.  My  brother  d  om  makes  up  the  other  one.  There’s  a  nice 
state  in  a  Christian  land  !  Howt  many  do  you  think  lives  in  this 
house?  Why  23  living  souls-  I  can’t  say  what  I  thinks  about  the 
young  uns.  Why  you  loses  your  nat’ral  affection  for  ’em  ;  and  I’ll 
say  this  here  after  all  you’ve  heerd  me  state— that  the  government 
of  my  native  land  ought  to  interpose  their  powerful  arm  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  things.  Unless  they  do,  civil  society  with  us  is  all  at 
an  end.  Everybody  is  becoming  brutal— unnatural.  Billy,  just  turn 
up  that  shell  now,  and  let  the  gentleman  see  what  beautiful  fabrics 
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we’re  in  the  habit  of  producing — and  then  he  shall  say  whether  we 
ought  to  be  in  the  filthy  state  we  are.  Just  show  the  light,  Tilly  ! 
That’s  for  ladies  to  wear  and  adorn  them,  and  make  them  handsome.’ 
It  was  an  exquisite  piece  of  moroon  coloured  velvet,  that,  amidst  all 
the  squalor  of  the  place,  seemed  marvellously  beautiful,  and  it  was  a 
wonder  to  see  it  unsoiled  amid  all  the  filth  that  surrounded  it.  ‘  I 
say,  just  turn  it  up  Billy,  and  show  the  gentleman  the  back.  That’s 
cotton  partly,  you  see,  sir,  just  for  the  manufacturers  to  cheat  the 
public,  and  get  a  cheap  article,  and  have  all  the  gold  out  of  the  poor 
working  creatures  they  can,  and  don’t  care  nothing  about  them.  Oh, 
when  this  here's  made  known,  won’t  the  manufacturers  be  in  a  way 
to  find  the  public  aware  on  their  tricks.  They’ve  lowered  the  wages 
so  low,  that  one  would  hardly  believe  the  people  would  take  the 
work.  But  what’s  one  to  do  ?— the  children  can’t  quite  starve — Oh 
no  !  oh  no !” 

“  One  weaver  said  he  was  anxious  to  get  to  America,  and  not  stop 
*  in  this  infernal  country,’  for  he  could  see  the  object  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  the  starvation  of  the  labouring  classes.  ‘If  you  was  to 
come  round  here  of  a  Sunday,’  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  us, 
‘you’d  hear  the  looms  going  all  about;  they’re  obligated  to  do  it  or 
starve.  There’s  no  rest  for  us  now.  Formerly  I  lived  in  a  house 
worth  £40  a  year,  and  now  I’m  obliged  to  put  up  with  this  dam¬ 
nable  dog-hole.  Every  year  bad  is  getting  worse  in  our  trade,  and 
in  others  as  well.  What’s  life  to  me  ?  Labour — labour — labour — 
and  for  what  ?  Why  for  less  and  less  food  every  month.  Ah,  but 
the  people  can’t  bear  it  much  longer  ;  flesh,  and  blood,  and  bones 
must  rise  against  it  before  long.’  ” 

These  appalling  “  Pictures  of  the  Poor,”  extracted  from  the 
valuable  reports  of  the  Morning  Chronicle’s  “  Commissioners,” 
■will  be  continued  in  future  numbers  of  the  Review.  They 
reveal  a  state  of  things  which  must  be  mended,  or  ended.  No 
mere  change  of  names,  be  it  understood,  but  of  things ;  no  mere 
change  of  political  masters,  but  a  change  of  system,  social  as 
well  as  political,  is  demanded  by  the  miseries  of  the  masses,  and 
must  be  accomplished. 

The  last  Poetry  of  Ebenezer  Elliott,  who  died  on  the  1st  of 
December,  1849  » 

Tby  notes,  sweet  Robin,  soft  as  dew, 

Heard  soon  or  late,  are  dear  to  me ; 

To  music  I  could  bid  adieu, 

But  not  to  thee. 

When  from  my  eyes  this  lifeful  throng 
Has  passed  away,  no  more  to  be ; 

Then,  Autumn’s  primrose,  Robin’s  song, 

Return  to  me. 


(  296  ) 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SOCIALISM. 

xA.  course  of  Lectures  delivered  to  the  French  Workmen 
residing  in  London. 

BY  LOUIS  BLANC. 

(From  Le  Nouveau  Monde.) 

Citizens, — 

Of  all  the  questions  which  we  are  going  to  study  together, 
there  is  not  one  but  is  of  a  vital  importance,  not  one  but  has,  so 
to  speak,  a  tragical  character. 

Is  it  forbidden  to  civilisation,  which  has  conquered  slavery,  to 
combat  and  conquer  misery  ? 

Are  servitude,  inequality,  hatred,  preferable  to  liberty,  equal¬ 
ity,  fraternity?  and  if  only  to  ask  it,  is  the  height  of  insolence; 
by  what  means  shall  we  realise  that  formula  which  was  the  glory 
of  our  sires,  and  which  the  most  valiant  among  them  have 
bequeathed  to  us  as  an  immortal  heritage,  from  the  top  of  that 
scaffold  upon  which  they  carried  their  heads  in  testimony  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  hearts  ? 

These,  citizens,  are  questions  which  forcibly  claim  an  answer. 
The  nineteenth  century  requires  and  expects  it :  inquietude 
creeps  around  more  and  more,  Proletariat  gets  impatient,  lime 
is  pressing,  the  least  hesitation  is  a  danger,  each  delay  conceals  a 
storm. 

And  let  no  one  come  and  say  :  Behold  abuses,  behold  injus¬ 
tice  :  let  us  make  a  revolution  and  then  we  shall  see  !  What! 
we  should  engage  ourselves  in  this  career,  so  fraught  with  perils, 
and  leading  to  new  things,  without  having  previously  asked  of 
ourselves  what  we  want,  and  determined  the  point  which  we 
must  attain.  When  we  have  to  astonish  so  many  misled  con¬ 
sciences,  to  agitate  so  many  minds,  to  alarm  so  many  interests, 
we  should  neglect  satisfying  our  own  mind  as  to  the  final  result, 
and  we  should  play  that  great  game  without  ascertaining  whether 
the  gain  is  worth  the  chance  :  No,  no:  a  Social  change  is  not  so 
small  a  matter  that  it  should  be  pursued  as  an  adventure.  We 
have  had  commotions  enough,  if  they  are  to  be  characterised  in 
history  only  by  the  ruins  they  heap,  and  the  tyranny  they  only 
displace.  To  him  who  dares  to  cry  to  the  people,  Follow  me! 
the  people  have  a  right  to  reply,  Where  are  we  going  :  and  woe 
to  him  if  he  fail ! 

Revolutions  besides  are  not  improvised  with  impunity.  They 
need  a  long  gestation  not  to  be  miscarried,  especially  not  to 
become  bloody.  Every  idea  which  yesterday  was  accepted  after 
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a  discussion,  will  to-morrow  spare  a  blow  from  the  axe.  Why 
was  the  Revolution  of  ’93  so  terrible,  and  what  is  the  secret  of 
its  wild  grandeur?  Why  were  they  not  more  fruitful,  those 
super-human  efforts,  those  delirious  abnegations,  those  prodigies, 
of  audacity,  that  fury  of  genius,  all  annulled  and  swept  away  by 
the  catastrophe  of  Thermidor?  Why,  citizens?  because  the  de¬ 
mocratic  revolution  of  ’93  had  not  been  like  the  Revolution 
bourgeoisc  of  ’89  prepared  and  ripened  long  beforehand  ;  because 
there  had  not  been  a  sufficient  elaboration  of  those  ideas  of 
which  Robespierre  and  St.  Just,  those  disciples  of  Rousseau, 
were  less  the  representatives  than  the  soldiers,  because  those 
dissensions  which,  in  times  of  tranquillity,  are  spent  in  discus¬ 
sions,  come,  in  times  of  crisis,  to  burst  into  violence ;  because 
we  agree  more  easily  about  the  designation  of  the  end  to  be 
attained  when  we  seek  it  through  a  clear  atmosphere,  than  when 
we  have  to  distinguish  it  through  the  smoke  and  dust  of  a 
combat.  Let  us  march  onwards,  but  with  our  eyes  open. 

Again  we  are  told :  Beware !  Beware !  By  speaking  to  the 
people  about  their  sufferings,  by  claiming  for  them,  before  them, 
the  suppression  of  misery,  you  make  an  appeal  to  gross  appe¬ 
tites,  you  replace  elevated  aspirations  by  anxieties  of  an  inferior 
order.  What  is  at  the  bottom  of  your  studies  is  nothing  but  a 
thick  materialism. 

Indeed,  had  this  language  been  held  to  us  by  some  ascetic 
philosophers,  by  austere  contemners  of  the  pleasures  and  riches 
of  this  world,  there  would  be  no  cause  to  get  angry  at  the  objec¬ 
tion,  to  refute  it  would  be  sufficient.  But  consider  a  little  this 
strange  anomaly  !  It  is  at  the  exit  of  their  merry  banquets,  it 
is  by  the  sound  of  the  music  of  their  Jetes ,  it  is  from  the  bosom 
of  sumptuous  palaces,  in  which  their  meditations  are  sheltered, 
it  is  with  the  golden  pen  of  Seneca  in  their  hands  that  the 
happy  ones  of  the  world  are  pressing  us  not  to  rescue  from  the 
joys  of  an  exalted  spiritualism,  homeless  and  breadless  people ! 
Ah  !  I  own  it.  my  heart  is  indignant  at  so  much  hypocrisy. 
They  know  not  then,  those  profound  doctors,  that  misery  closes 
against  men  from  their  very  cradle  all  the  avenues  of  moral  life; 
that  by  denying  them  education,  misery  stifles  their  minds  and 
weighs  down  their  souls,  that  by  condemning  them  to  an  exces¬ 
sive  and  brutalising  manual  labour,  it  tends  to  assimilate  them 
to  those  machines,  which,  after  all,  are  opposed  as  rivals  to 
their  labour  !  They  have  never  heard  a  criminalist  exclaim, 
What  fills  prisons  with  inmates,  it  is  hunger  !  They  have  never 
read  in  the  heart-rending  work  of  Parent  Duchatelet  why  young 
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girls  prostitute  themselves  !  The  map  of  society  under  their 
glance,  have  they  not  seen  that  excess  in  misery,  ignorance, 
crime  are  there  laid  down  in  the  same  direction  ;  that  the  hos¬ 
pital  is  on  the  way  to  the  galley !  In  truth,  they  astound  me. 
As  if  it  were  not  from  the  absolute  intimacy  of  the  body  and 
soul  that  human  beings  result ! 

“  The  soul  and  the  body  are  united  by  ties  which  it  is  folly, 
as  well  as  cruelty,  to  overlook.  The  mind  gets  unnerved  in  a 
withered  body ;  and  if  the  body  is  accustomed  to  sink,  sooner 
or  later  the  soul  will  sink  also.  No  doubt  there  are  some  who 
remain  free  in  a  dungeon,  and  are  kings  though  clad  in  rags  ; 
some  have  been  seen  who  died  whilst  standing  erect.  But  very 
small  is  the  number  of  those  strong-hearted  men,  and  heroism  is 
so  much  the  less  necessary  as  societies  are  less  imperfect.” 

Another  reproach  is  arrayed  against  Socialism,  and  it  is  the 
more  important  to  examine  its  value,  that  this  examination  will 
exactly  lead  me  to  develop  the  plan  which  I  purpose  following 
in  this  course  of  lectures. 

Socialism,  it  is  objected,  is  as  ancient  as  the  world,  and  you 
bring  us  nothing  new.  You  want  equality.  Lycurgus,  before 
you,  wanted  it,  and  moreover  applied  it.  You  extol  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  life  in  community.  Plato  has  been  so  far  as  to  advo¬ 
cate  community  of  wives  The  doctrine  of  fraternity  is  yours : 
who  propounded  it  better  than  Christ  ?  and  who  practised  it 
better  than  the  first  Christians?  You  fancy  a  social  order  in 
which  the  happiness  of  all  should  be  the  certain  result  of  the 
application  of  your  principles ;  that  golden  dream  has  already 
been  traced  by' Thomas  More  in  his  ‘  Utopia.’  Before  you  had 
thought  of  rendering  society  responsible  for  the  bad  direction 
of  individual  passions,  the  Anabaptists  had  proclaimed  the 
dogma  of  impeccability.  The  idea  of  attractive  labour  belongs 
to  Morelly.  You  pass  titles  of  property  through  the  sieve  of  an 
audacious  critic  :  read  Jean-Jacques  and  Brissot.  You  precend 
to  organise  labour  through  association  :  read  Babeuf ! 

This  course  of  lectures  will  prove  to  you,  I  hope,  citizens, 
what  there  is  puerile  and  false  in  such  an  objection.  It  will  be 
easy  to  me  to  show  you  that  the  ancients  had  only  a  sometimes 
confused,  sometimes  gross  idea  of  equality ;  that,  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine,  truth  was  hid  under  symbols  which  permitted 
Catholic  casuists  to  alter  it ;  that  in  Thomas  More,  Campanella, 
Morelly,  llousseau,  Babeuf,  bold  and  noble  truths  are  found 
mixed  up  with  dangerous  errors  !  that  the  nineteenth  century 
has  not  only  fecundated  but  considerably  enlarged  the  heritage 
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of  preceding  ages,  and  that  its  mission  precisely  consists  in 
forming  with  a  thousand  ideas  true,  but  hitherto  scattered,  in¬ 
complete,  obscure,  an  imposing  and  glorious  whole. 

But  let  us  take  up  the  accusation  as  it  is  proffered.  Well,  it 
is  true,  Socialists  have  ancestors,  they  are  connected  with  an 
immense  tradition ;  they  number  among  their  ancestors  the 
noblest  minds,  the  most  generous  souls,  the  most  undaunted 
thinkers  of  all  times.  Yes,  it  is  true.  Among  the  precursors 
of  Socialism,  you  will  find  Lycurgus,  the  most  famous  legislator 
of  antiquity ;  Plato,  who  was  surnamed  Divine ;  most  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church;  the  first  among  heresiarchs,  Nicholas 
Stork,  whose  speech  possessed  invincible  seductions ;  Miiner, 
the  hero  of  the  peasant’s  war ;  Hutter  and  Gabriel,  the  saints  of 
Anabaptism;  the  martyr  Campanella;  the  High  Chancellor 
Thomas  More,  so  celebrated  for  his  virtue ;  tbe  ingenious  and 
tender  Fenelon  ;  Mably,  so  versed,  although  an  XJtopist,  in  the 
science  of  affairs  and  the  art  of  diplomacy ;  Jenn-Jacques 
Rousseau,  of  whom  distant  nations  demanded  laws  ;  Robespierre 
and  St.  Just,  in  whom  the  French  Revolution  became  incarnate; 

. and  should  not  this  enumeration  appear  to  you  accusing 

enough,  you  may  add  a  Socialist  who  was  nailed  on  the  cross, 
and  who  was  called  Jesus  ! 

O  obstinate  blindness  !  0  unequalled  aberration  !  Behold 

our  enemies  arming  themselves  against  Socialism  with  its  histo¬ 
rical  importance — -that  is,  what  constitutes  its  glory  and  its 
strength. 

But  what  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  that  Socialist  family, 
so  ancient,  so  illustrious,  is,  that  Socialism  “  is  one  of  tiiose 
primordial  indestructible  ideas,  which  the  hand  of  God  has 
en°raved  in  human  consciences,  and  which  are  perpetuated  fionr 
age  to  age,  and  whose  development  forms  an  unbroken  tradition 
through  the  world’s  ages.” 

If  Socialism  was  of  recent  birth,  then  would  it  be  defence- 
lesslv  exposed,  and  we  could  conceive  that  any  one  should 
exclaim  :  “  Where  are  your  titles  of  nobility  ?  How  can  you 
prove  your  legitimacy?  You  are  new  born.  But,  to  tiiumpli 
ao-ainst  Socialism,  because  it  has  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  all 
ages,  because  instead  of  being  the  dream  of  such  and  such  phi¬ 
losophers  of  our  age,  it  has  been  the  preoccupation  of  all 
humanity,  represented  by  a  long  series  of  great  men,  is  not  that 
an  insane  attempt  ? 

According  to  this,  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century 
would  weigh  very  light  in  the  scale  of  human  destinies  ;  for. 
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Voltaire  was  not  the  first,  in  the  history  of  thought,  to  batter 
intolerance.  Superstition  had  been  attacked  before  F rerat  and 
Boullanger ;  before  Diderot,  altars  had  been  raised  to  philoso¬ 
phical  doubt. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  property  of  false  ideas  is  to  remain 
stationary,  this  is  not  enough ;  the  property  of  false  ideas,  as 
soon  as  they  are  hemmed  by  discussion,  is  to  go  always  on  the 
decline  down  to  the  hour  when  they  are  seen  to  disappear  for 
ever.  The  fires  of  inquisition  have  been  extinguished,  is  there 
now  a  hand  capable  of  kindling  anew  their  cold  ashes?  The 
torture  of  the  rack  has  been  abolished ;  show  me  a  man  who 
nowr  dares  to  represent  himself  as  the  logician  of  torture  !  Quite 
on  the  contrary,  the  ideas  with  which  Socialism  is  composed 
have  not  ceased  to  develop,  strengthen,  expand  themselvps,  and 
conquer.  If  Socialism  be  one  of  those  false  ideas  which  time 
does  not  improve,  if  it  be  one  of  those  seeds  which  do  not  ger¬ 
minate  in  the  soil  of  civilisation,  whence  does  it  come  that 
Socialism  is  at  this  moment  the  grand  affair  of  France,  Germany, 
and  we  shall  soon  be  allowed  to  say,  of  all  Europe  ?  Whence 
does  it  come  that  Socialists  are  already  numbered  by  millions, 
and  every  day  sees  their  ranks  increasing  ?  Whence  does  it 
come  that  they  form  so  powerful  a  party,  that  by  itself  alone  it 
keeps  in  check  all  the  other  parties  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
coalescing  themselves  ?  Whence  does  it  come  that,  acted  upon 
the  stage,  attacked  by  ridicule,  mercilessly  persecuted  by  calumny, 
anathematised  by  Parliament,  combatted  on  public  thoroughfares 
with  cannons,  deprived  of  its  journals  and  its  leaders,  it  remains 
erect,  unconquered,  more  formidable  than  ever?  In  what  times 
was  the  like  witnessed?  It  was  not,  I  imagine,  at  the  times 
when,  upon  a  small  patch  of  Greece,  Lycurgus  established  his 
gross  system  of  equality  by  grafting  it  upon  slavery  ;  nor  in 
those  times  when  the  book  of  Thomas  More  produced  the 
same  effect  which  Gulliver’s  Travels  has  since  produced ;  nor  in 
the  times  nearer  to  us,  when  Babeuf  was  obliged  to  make  of 
his  philosophy,  a  conspiracy. 

There  is  only  one  epoch  in  the  past  when  we  see  Socialism 
possessed  of  a  considerable  force:  it  is  when,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Hutter  and  Gabriel,  and  under  the  name  of  Moravian 
Brethren,  the  Anabaptists  formed  in  Germany  a  family  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  a  family  which  astonished  Europe  by 
their  fruitful  activity,  by  their  ever  progressing  prosperity,  and 
who  were  upon  the  point  of  extending  themselves  over  all 
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Germany,  owing  to  the  contagion  of  example,  when  they  were 
dispersed  by  the  fanaticism  of  a  Catholic  tyrant.  But  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  the  Moravian  Brethren  presented  themselves 
only  as  the  tenants  of  German  lords,  only  as  a  sect  craving  to 
live  by  the  side  of  ancient  institutions :  this  was  all  the  state  of 
the  world  then  permitted  to  do.  To-day  Socialists  are  justified 
in  conceiving  higher  expectations.  The  world  has  not  to  tolerate 
them,  it  belongs  to  them. 

Now,  all  are  at  liberty  to  deny  Socialist  writers  their  title  to 
originality.  Who  will  be  persuaded  that  Fourier  and  Con- 
siderant  have  inventive  powers,  they  who  have  so  often  been 
reproached  with  having  carried  originality  up  to  strangeness  ? 
Is  it  not  piquant  to  make  of  Cabet  a  plagiarist,  of  Thomas 
More,  because  one  has  written  a  book  devised  on  the  same  plan 
as  the  other  ?  When  in  1839,  that  is  ten  years  ago,  the  author 
of  the  Organisation  of  Labour  published  his  book,  he  little 
thought  he"  had  inspired  himself  with  Babeuf,  whose  works  he 
had  never  read  !  and  I  feel  certain  that  Proudhon  did  not  hear 
without  astonishment  that  his  name  was  Brissot.  But  let  us 
pass  on ;  it  is  lowering  the  debate  too  much  to  let  it  dwell  any 
longer  upon  a  miserable  question  of  literary  fame.  Is  what 
Socialist  writers  demand  right?  Is  what  they  assert  true? 
Such  are  the  points  at  issue.  Anything  else  is  not  worth  stop¬ 
ping  for.  Perish  names,  provided  principles  triumph  1 
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PART  IV. 

Great  Russian  Invasion  of  Hungary — Retreat  and  losses  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rians — The  antecedents  of  Goergey — His  advancement  by  Kossuth — His 
ambitious  designs — His  treasonable  violation  of  instructions — Grand  attack 
and  repulse  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians— Repeated  reverses  of  the  Hun¬ 
garians — -Perfidious  policy  of  Goergey — Fatal  defeat  of  Bern  and  Guyon — 
Fall  of  Kossuth,  and  consummation  of  Gcergey’s  treason — Surrender  of 
Arad  and  Comorn,  and  termination  of  the  struggle. 

Ik  Part  III.  of  our  sketch  of  the  LIungarian  Struggle  we 
brought  the  narrative  of  events  down  to  the  Declaration  of 
Hungarian  Independence,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1849,  and  the 
complete  though  momentary  liberation  of  the  country  from  the 
Austrian  hordes  and  (the  first  batch  of)  their  Russian  allies, 
which  immediately  succeeded  that  gallant  defiance  of  the  Kaiser 
and  his  confederates. 

Though  the  friends  of  Hungary  naturally  rejoiced  at  the 
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glorious  successes  which  had  attended  the  arms  of  the  cause 
they  admired,  they  could  not  but  feel  alarm  for  the  future  when 
they  reflected  on  the  moral  certainty  that  Austria  would  make 
another  and  a  more  gigantic  effort  to  recover  her  supremacy;, 
and  the  not  less  certain  fact  that  the  Russian  Tsar  would  not 
submit  to  be  beaten  by  the  raw  levies  of  Hungary  headed  by 
“  Polish  rebels.”  A  renewal  of  the  struggle  on  a  vaster  scale 
was  therefore  universally  anticipated,  and  that  anticipation  was 
speedily  verified. 

On  the  2Gth  of  April,  the  tyrant,  Nicholas,  issued  an  ukase 
from  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  he  announced  that  his  armies 
were  about  to  march  into  Hungary  to  ‘  put  down  the  insurrec¬ 
tion,”  and  “  annihilate”  its  leaders.  The  number  of  Russians 
who  formed  the  grand  army  of  invasion  has  been  variously  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  105,000  to  150,000  men.  They  were  commanded 
by  Field-Marshal  Paskiewitsch,  and  the  Generals  Rudiger  and 
Tshecdnjeff.  The  invaders  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Hungary 
in  the  first  weeks  of  May  ;  and  by  the  middle  of  July,  they — in 
conjunction  with  the  Austrians — had  taken  Buda-Pesth  and 
nearly  all  the  important  cities  which  a  few  weeks  previously 
had  been  so  bravely  wrested  from  the  troops  of  Windischgratz 
and  Weldcn. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  at  the  present  moment  to  trace, 
step  by  step,  the  progress  of  events  which  preceded  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Gcergey.  The  reports  furnished  bv  the  Austrian 
agents  of  the  Times ,  and  other  Austro-Russian  journals  in 
this  country,  were  purposely  written  to  mislead  the  British 
public  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  and  cannot  now  be 
regarded  as  trustworthy  materials  out  of  which  to  construct  a 
history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Hungarian  Cause.  In  all 
probability,  however,  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  people  of 
this  country  will  be  put  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  past, 
either  by  Kossuth,  or  by  some  one  of  the  few  but  gallant 
Englishmen  who  cast  their  fortunes  with  the  defenders  of  Hun¬ 
garian  freedom  ;  and  who  did  much  by  their  heroism  and 
devotedness  towards  saving  our  country  from  that  absolute 
shame  so  well  worked  for  by  our  infamous  journals,  contemptible 
government,  and  imbecile-moral-force  “  sympathisers.” 

A  brief  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  arch  traitor  Gcergey, 
so  far  as  trustworthy  evidence  enables  us  to  frame  an  account, 
is  indispensable,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the 
fatal  catastrophe  of  the  Hungarian  struggle. 
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Gcergey,  who  is  now  about  four-and-thirtv  years  of  age, 
having  some  years  ago  quitted  the  Austrian  army,  set  himself 
to  the  prosecution  of  scientific  studies  with  great  success ;  and 
was  endeavouring  to  apply  his  scientific  acquirements  to  the 
working  of  mines,  when  the  progress  of  political  events  brought 
the  Hungarian  opposition  into  power.  The  office  of  assayer  to 
the  mint  having  become  vacant,  Goergey,  through  his  friends, 
applied  for  the  appointment  to  that  office.  Kossuth  refused  the 
application,  with  the  intimation  that  he  had  had  his  eye  for 
some  time  on  the  candidate  for  employment,  and  designed  him 
to  fill  a  higher  and  much  more  important  office.  It  is  stated 
that  from  the  first  Kossuth  had  marked  Goergey  for  his  future 
minister  of  war ;  a  choice  which  the  reader,  unacquainted  with 
the  great  Hungarian’s  reasons,  can  hardly  fail  to  regard  as 
somewhat  singular. 

When,  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  Jellaehich  advanced  into  the 
heart  of  Hungary,  Goergey  appears  to  have  joined  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  army.  From  unstated  causes  he  seems  to  have  speedily 
acquired  very  considerable  popularity.  The  battle  of  Swechat, 
which  ended"  in  the  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  through  the  trea¬ 
chery  of  their  principal  commander,  General  Mogya,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  defection  of  all  the  officers  who  were  in  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Austrian  Camarilla.  At  that  moment 
Kossuth  was  with  the  army,  the  command  of  which  he  would 
have  given  to  a  Colonel  Ivanka,  but  who,  unfortunately,  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy.  Limited  to  new  men, 
Kossuth  named  Gcergey  general  in  the  place  of  Mogya.^ 

As  soon  as  he  had  obtained  this  elevated  position  Goergey 
began  to  reveal  his  real  character,  by  isolating  himself  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  executive,  getting  rid  of  the  generals  obnoxious 
to  him,  and  filling  the  chief  posts  in  the  army  entrusted  to  his 
command  with  his  own  creatures.  In  disobeying  orders, 
thwarting  the  measures  of  the  national  government,  and  aban¬ 
doning  position  after  position  he  was  instructed  to  defend 
against  the  attacks  of  Windischgratz,  he  excited  the  displeasuie 
of  the  most  devoted  patriots ;  nevertheless  his  supposed  honesty 
remained  unchallenged. 

Jealous  of  Dembinski,  Gcergey  laid  his  own  treason  or  inca¬ 
pacity  at  the  battle  of  Kapolna  to  the  account  of  that  gallant 
commander,  and  actually  procured  his  momentary  arrest. 
Kossuth  at  once  liberated  the  Polish  chieftain  ;  but  from  that 
time  the  virtual,  if  not  nominal,  command-in-chief  of  the  Hun- 
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garian  armies  was  vested  in  Goergey.  It  is  stated  that  at  that 
time  Kossuth,  having  divined  the  character  of  the  man  he  had 
unluckily  raised  from  obscurity,  made  a  touching  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  general — offering  in  any  manner  to  forward 
his  views  if  he  would  only  exert  himself  to  save  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  nation.  Goergey  protested  most  disinterested 
devotion,  and  asserted  that  all  he  desired  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  was  a  professor’s  chair. 

Guyon  very  early  suspected  Goergey,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Kapolna  refused  to  serve  under  him. 

In  regard  to  the  Russian  invasion,  Kossuth,  previous  to  the 
Autocrat’s  manifesto  of  the  26th  of  April,  appears  to  have  been 
wanting  in  his  usual  sagacity.  He  did  not  believe  in  a 
Russian  invasion,  as  he  could  not  think  that  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  would  prefer  so  ruinous  a  triumph  to  an  equitable 
arrangement  with  the  Hungarians.  Again,  he  could  not  think 
that  England  would  permit  such  an  invasion.  W hen,  however, 
the  advance  of  the  Russians  was  no  longer  doubtful,  Goergey 
was  ordered  to  push  on  at  all  cost  to  Vienna  where  Kossuth 
designed  to  assemble  a  Diet,  make  an  appeal  to  the  Bohemian, 
German,  and  Italian  populations,  and,  if  possible,  impart  to  the 
war  an  European  character.  These  instructions  neglected, 
Kossuth  next  ordered  Gcergey  to  retire  to  Pesth,  effect  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  Dembinski,  and  give  battle  to  Paskiewitsch  in  defence 
of  the  capital.  These  orders  were  also  disobeyed.  At  length 
Goergey  was  attacked  in  his  entrenchments  at  Acs  by  the  united 
Austrians  and  Russians,  who,  after  engaging  their  last  reserves, 
were  driven  back  some  distance.  Three  weeks  after  the  order 
he  had  received,  Goergey  undertook  his  march  by  the  west  bank 
of  the  Danube,  but  without  communicating  to  the  government 
or  to  the  other  generals  a  word  of  his  intentions.  At  Waitzen 
the  discipline  and  spirit  of  his  troops  enabled  him  to  drive  the 
Russians  with  prodigious  loss  as  far  as  Duna  Keesh.  Imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  he  commenced  retreating.  Paskiewitsch,  fol¬ 
lowing  him  as  he  retired,  came  up  with  his  rear-guard  under 
Nagy  Sandor.  That  lion-hearted  leader  and  his  devoted  soldiers 
fought  with  almost  superhuman  heroism,  and  those  brave  men 
were  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  The  subsequent  march  of 
Goergey  is  veiled  in  mystery  until  his  appearance  at  Racomar. 
From  thence  he  despatched  Nagy  Sandor  to  defend  Debreczin, 
but  left  him  unsupported  to  be  overwhelmed,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Russians  were  enabled  to  advance  on  Grosswardein 
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where  the  Magyar  stores  fell  into  their  hands.  At  length 
Goergey  presented  himself  at  the  seat  of  the  government  with 
his  army  reduced  to  25,000  men,  and  demoralised  by  retreat 
and  disaster. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  Goergey — influenced  by 
motives  now  understood — had  early  in  the  campaign  engaged 
in  secret  negotiations  with  the  Russians.  Events  now  gave  him 
a  colourable  pretext  for  pushing  his  nefarious  schemes.  He 
laboured  to  disseminate  amongst  his  officers  and  followers  the 
idea  that  resistance  to  Russia  was  hopeless ;  and  that  to  punish 
the  perfidv  of  Austria,  it  would  be  wise  to  make  terms  with 
Russia.  He  took  care  to  add  the  consideration  (so  important 
to  mere  soldiers  of  fortune  by  whom  he  was  in  a  great  measure 
surrounded)  of  rank,  pay,  and  advancement  in  the  Russian 
armies.  A  terrible  defeat  suffered  by  the  forces  led  by  Bern, 
Dembinski,  and  Guvon,  gave  the  opportunity  to  the  traitor  to 
complete  his  treason. 

Bern,  who,  though  he  had  suffered  one  or  two  defeats  in 
Transylvania,  still  held  the  most  important  positions  in  that 
country,  suddenly  made  his  appearance  at  the  central  army  to 
aid  in  opposing  the  advance  of  Haynau.  We  quote  what  fol¬ 
lows"  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  writer,  whom  we  look  to  as 
one  of  the  future  historians  of  the  Hungarian  war ' “  Bern  is 
a  soldier  of  the  school  of  Charles  XII.,  and  invested  in  the 
morning  with  the  chief  command,  could  not  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  hazarding  all  on  the  bold  cast  of  a  die.  On  the  spot  he 
made  his  dispositions  to  attack  without  taking  time  even  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  condition  of  the  force  at  his  disposal. 
The  troops  had  for  the  most  part  not  tasted  food  for  four-and- 
twentv  hours,  and  the  ammunition  was  deficient.  Guvon,  who, 
since  bis  separation  from  Gcergey’s  army,  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  daring  passage  through  the  enemy’s  lines  into 
Comorn,  and  bv  the  defeat  of  the  Ban  Jellachich,  commanded 
under  Bern.  Notwithstanding  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Haynau 
and  his  Russian  allies,  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  they  were  driven 
from  position  to  position.  A  general  charge  of  cavalry,  in 
masses,  was  attempted  to  retrieve  the  day,  but  the  heavy  horse 
of  the  Imperialists  was  beaten  back  in  confusion  by  the  hussars, 
and  it  was  confidently  believed  by  all  who  watched  the  battle 
that  the  day  was  won.  Its  result  would  have  been  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Haynau’s  army,  so  that  only  Paskiewitch  would  have 
remained  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  two  Hungarian  armies.  On  a 
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sudden,  however,  the  artillery  of  Bern  was  hushed  upon  the  left, 
from  want  of  ammunition.  Guyon,  to  make  up  for  this  fatal 
deficiency,  led  up  without  hesitation  the  hussars,  7,000  in  num¬ 
ber,  to  charge  Hayr.au’s  batteries ;  but,  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
and  from  want  of  food,  they  rode  up  to  the  cannons’  mouths 
and  broke  before  the  tremendous  storm  of  grape.  Guyon  is 
said  to  have  remarked  that  the  want  of  one  glass  of  wine,  or 
half  a  dram  per  man,  had  lost  the  victory.  This  repulse  de¬ 
cided  a  retreat,  which  was  effected  in  good  order  before  an 
enemy  who  had  too  much  suffered  to  pursue,  but  this  retreat  was 
unfortunately  through  a  forest,  where  a  panic  having  seized  the 
army,  it  dispersed  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  Guyon  dis¬ 
patched  this  intelligence  to  Kossuth,  urging  the  immediate  junc¬ 
tion  of  Gcergey,  and  the  retreat  of  their  combined  forces  into 
the  Siebenburg,  whence  they  could  easily  have  swept  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  have  wintered  in  perfect  safety.” 

Instead  of  effecting  the  required  junction  with  Bern,  Gcergey, 
master  of  the  only  formidable  army  now  remaining  to  the  Hun¬ 
garians,  immediately  required  of  Kossuth  the  surrender  of  his 
power.  Kossuth  complied,  and  announced  by  proclamation  his 
own  abdication  of  power  and  the  appointment  of  Goergey  to 
his  post.  The  latter  having  achieved  the  military  dictatorship, 
lost  no  time  in  delivering  up  the  country  to  the  enemy.  Three 
days  after  the  dispersion  of  the  army  which  had  fought  at 
Temesvar,  it  had  rejoined  its  banners,  and  re-assembled  with  all 
its  guns  at  Lugos.  This  fact  communicated  to  Goergey  made 
no  alteration  in  his  resolution,  although  by  effecting  a  junction 
with  those  forces  the  Magyars  could  still  have  retired  into  an 
easily  defended  country  with  sixty  thousand  men  and  several 
hundred  guns.  This  was  a  force  stronger  than  the  army  which 
had  beaten  back  Windischgratz  and  Welden  to  the  Austrian 
frontier  in  the  spring  campaign.  But  the  die  was  cast.  Gcer¬ 
gey  had  sold  himself  to  the  Autocrat,  and  on  the  13th  of  August, 
at  Vilagos,  surrendered  with  all  his  troops  to  Field-Marshal 
Paskiewitsch.  At  this  intelligence  universal  consternation 
seized  the  Magyars.  In  all  directions,  with  electrical  rapidity, 
in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  the  Hungarians  dispersed  without 
further  effort.  Bern  and  Guyon,  having  innvain  attempted  to 
rally  the  Magyars  for  another  struggle,  were  compelled  to  seek 
safety  in  flight,  and  succeeded  with  a  few  devoted  followers  in 
reaching  the  Turkish  frontier.  Kossuth  and  Dembinski,  with 
the  Polish  and  Italian  legions,  and  some  hundreds  of  Magyars, 
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reached  Turkey  by  another  route.  These  events  were  almost 
immediately  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Arad,  and  other  for¬ 
tresses.  The  capitulation  of  General  Klapka  and  the  brave 
defenders  of  Comorn  terminated  the  war. 

Thus  was  Hungary  “lost  and  won.”  Lost  principally 
through  the  perfidy  of  a  traitorous  chief  amongst  her  own 
children  ;  won  by  corruption  superadded  to  brute  force-  While 
cursing  the  name  of  Goergey,  Englishmen  should  bow  their 
own  heads  in  shame,  when  they  reflect  on  the  humiliating  fact 
that  they  gave  to  the  defenders  of  Freedom  but  paltry  lip- 
sympathy,  when  deeds — the  cannon’s  thunder  and  the  sabre  s 
stroke — were  needed  to  save  their  brethren  from  destruction. 


POETRY. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  COSSACK. 

[Englished  from  Be  ranger.] 

Come,  courser  mine !  the  Cossack’s  faithful  friend — 
Fly,  at  the  signal  trumpets  of  the  North. 

Bold  to  attack,  or  prompt  at  pillage,  lend 
Wings  under  me  to  Death  now  rushing  forth. 

No  gold  makes  rich  thy  bridle  or  thy  side  ; 

But  wait  the  full  price  of  my  ravagings : 

Neigh,  O  my  faithful  courser  '.  neigh  with  pride  : 
And  trample  under  foot  the  peoples  and  their  kings. 

Fast  flying  Peace  has  left  thy  reins  to  me  ; 

Europe  has  lost  her  ramparts  of  old  time  ; 

My  greedy  hands  a  treasury  shall  be  ; 

We  will  repose  in  Art’s  adopted  clime. 

Return  to  drink  in  Seine’s  rebellious  tide  : 

Wash  off,  the  third  time  there,  the  blood  that  clings  : 
Neigh,  O  my  faithful  courser  !  neigh  with  pride  ; 

And  trample  under  foot  the  peoples  and  their  kings. 

As  in  a  fortress,  princes,  priests,  and  peers, 

Besieged  by  their  own  subjects  sore  oppress’d, 

Cry  to  us— Come,  be  masters,  end  our  fears ; 

We  will  be  serfs  so  tyrants  we  may  rest. 

I  take  my  lance :  before  me,  far  and  wide, 

Sceptre  and  cross  are  bow’d  like  abject  things  ; 
Neigh,  0  my  faithful  courser  !  neigh  with  pride  ; 
And  trample  under  foot  the  peoples  and  their  kings. 

But  now  I  saw  a  giant’s  shade  immense 
Fix  on  our  bivouacs  a  lurid  eye ; 

He  cried  aloud — My  reign  doth  recommence  ; 

And  with  his  war-axe  pointed  westernly, 

The  monarch  of  the  Huns  was  at  my  side  ; 

The  son  of  Atilla  true  service  brings. 

Neigh,  O  my  faithful  courser  !  neigh  with  pride  ; 
And  trample  under  foot  the  peoples  and  their  kings. 
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All  this  enlightenment,  proud  Europe’s  trust — 

This  knowledge  that  defends  her  not  to-day — 

All  shall  be  swallow’d  in  the  clouds  of  dust 
Thy  steps  shall  raise  around  me  on  my  way. 

Efface,  efface,  efface,  in  our  new  ride, 

Towers,  temples,  laws,  all  history’s  sacred  things. 

Neigh,  O  my  faithful  courser  !  neigh  with  pride  ! 

And  trample  under  foot  the  peoples  and  their  kings.  1823. 


ON  FALLEN  HUNGARY. 

Ah !  generous,  brave,  law-loving  Hungary, 

Too  trustful  and  too  constant  to  thy  Kings, 

Who  shall  aspire  with  thy  pure  fame  to  vie, 

Whereon  no  spot  of  low  ambition  clings  ? 

Bulwark  of  Europe,  from  whose  bravery 
The  Turk,  the  Frank,  the  Russian  slunk  repell’d, 

Jn  Freedom’s  cause  thour’t  fallen  mightily ; 

Yet  never  will  thy  soul  of  fire  be  quell'd. 

Thou,  Phoenix-like,  ten  times  hast  liv’d  anew, 

When  tyranny  had  lopt  thy  noble  form  ; 

Yet  from  the  sturdy  root  fresh  branches  grew, 

Bolder  and  stronger  to  defy  the  storm. 

it. 

Who,  who,  like  thee,  without  compulsion  wise, 

Uprais’d  the  poor  to  freedom’s  rights  and  land. 

Embrac’d  all  claims  in  faithful  compromise, 

Join’d  diverse  creed  and  race  in  equal  band? 

Hated  by  tyrants  for  thy  love  of  right, 

Too  good  wast  thou  to  be  allowed  on  earth  ; 

By  men  of  blood,  whose  god  is  lawless  might, 

Betray’d  and  butcher’d,  solely  for  thy  worth. 

Weep,  Germany,  weep  !  France,  hide  thy  face  in  shame  t 
Groan,  stupid  England  !  proud  Osmanli,  cower  : 

For  Law  is  prostrate  ;  Right’s  an  empty  name  : 

The  ruffian  flood  has  burst,  the  countries  to  devour, 
in. 

Oh,  foully  cruel,  idiot,  fiend-driv’n  race 
Of  Austrian  Hapsburg,  once  esteem’d  astute, 

Besotted  kinglings,  bigoted  and  base, 

Born  to  cajole,  forswear,  and  persecute; 

Bohemia,  Belgium,  Austria,  triple  Spain, 

And  Hungary,  curse  your  perjur’d  violence  : 

The  Lombard  hates  you. — Come,  ignobly  reign, 

Vassals  of  Russia,  emperors  in  pretence. 

iv. 

Alas  !  that  insects  vile  as  these  should  stain 
The  royal  honour,  and  make  Kings  abhorr’d  ! 

Alas  for  Europe,  which  can  ne’er  again 
Know  loyal  love,  or  trust  a  monarch’s  word  ! 

Republicans,  rejoice  !  the  bloody  game 
Though  Russia  rave,  wins  victory  for  you. 

Kings  from  ten  thousand  sulphurous  lips  proclaim 
Kings  are  wild  beasls,  whom  blows,  not  oaths,  subdue. 
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The  Works  of  Francis  Rabelais.  Translated  from  the 
French.  By  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  and  Motteux.  With  expla¬ 
natory  notes,  &c.  A  new  edition,  with  additional  notes.  Two 
volumes.  London  :  H.  G.  Bohn,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Pope’s  pictured  line  of 

“  Rabelais  laughing  in  his  easy  chair” 
is  familiar  to  everybody ;  not  so  the  works  of  that  renowned 
satirist.  It  is  true  that  the  translations  of  Urquhart  and  Mot¬ 
teux  were  to  be  found  in  every  well-filled  library,  and  scarce 
copies  were,  now  and  then,  to  be  had  at  old-fashioned  book¬ 
stalls  ;  but  to  the  mass  of  the  reading  public  the  great  French¬ 
man’s  wondrous  stories  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel,  and  their 
merry  men  all,  have  been  like  the  contents  of  the  sybilline 
leaves — unknown.  The  curious  may  now  gratify  their  curiosity. 
Mr.  Bohn — acting  in  his  usual  spirit  of  liberality  and  enterprise 
— having  published  a  new,  revised,  and  truly  handsome  edition 
of  Rabelais’s  Works,  at  a  price  most  marvellously  low.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  those  will  read  now  who  never  read  before ;  and 
doubtless,  too,  some  readers  will  be  rather  “  dumbfoundered”  at 
a  good  many  passages  they  will  find  in  these  volumes.  If  so, 
let  them  bear  in  mind  that  Rabelais  was  in  constant  danger  of 
the  Inquisition  and  the  Bastille ;  and  his  seeming  buffoonery 
and  coarseness  were  necessary  guards  in  his  warfare  against 
priests  and  oppressors.  If  his  coarseness  is  often  positively 
offensive,  the  tone  of  his  age  must  be  taken  into  account.  Those 
familiar  with  the  genuine  (not  the  “  Family”  and  other  castra¬ 
ted)  editions  of  Shakspere  and  most  of  our  older  dramatists  and 
other  authors — not  forgetting  writers  within  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  such  as  Swift  and  Smollet— will  hardly  be  shocked 
at  anything  they  find  in  the  writings  of  Rabelais. 

Our  space  being  extremely  limited,  we  shall  not  make  any 
attempt  at  criticism  on  the  works  of  Rabelais;  but  will  shortly 
notice  the  too  brief  record  of  his  life  contained  in  the  volumes 
under  notice. 

Francis  Rabelais  was  born  about  the  year  1483,  at  Chinon, 
in  the  province  of  Touraine,  in  France.  His  father  was  an 
apothecary.  In  pursuing  his  education  he  incurred  the  displea¬ 
sure  and  ill-usage  of  the  monks,  on  account  of  his  learning,  his 
extraordinary  proficiency  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and,  probably, 
also  on  account  of  his  propensity  to  satirise  impostors— even 
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though  clothed  in  sanctimonious  robes.  Rejecting  the  habit  of 
a  regular,  for  that  of  a  secular  priest,  he  took  his  degrees  as  a 
physician,  and  practised  physic  with  great  reputation  at  Mont¬ 
pelier.  He  subsequently  passed  some  time  in  Italy.  A  large 
portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Paris.  He  is  believed  to  have 
died  in  the  year  1553,  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  des  Jardins,  Paris, 
and,  it  is  stated,  lies  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Paul’s,  in 
that  capital.  We  regret  wre  cannot  make  room  for  two  or  three 
of  the  humorous  anecdotes  told  in  connection  with  the  story  of 
his  life ;  we  must,  however,  make  space  for  the  following 
account  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy  : — 

Like  Democritus  he  made  himself  merry  with  the  impertinences  of 
mankind,  and  nothing  was  able  to  alloy  his  mirth,  unless  it  were  the 
thought  of  a  reckoning,  at  the  time  that  he  paid  it ;  then,  indeed,  he 
■was  thought  somewhat  serious,  for  generally  his  purse  was  not  over¬ 
full.  The  time  of  paying  a  shot  in  a  tavern  among  good  fellows,  or 
Pantagruelists,  is  still  called  in  France  le  quart  d'heure  de  Eabelais — 
that  is  Rabelais's  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  a  man  is  uneasy.  We 
are  told  that  he  was  much  less  concerned  when  he  paid  the  grand  shot 
of  life. 

Rabelais  being  very  sick,  Cardinal  du  Bellay  sent  his  page  to  him 
to  have  an  account  of  his  condition  ;  his  answer  was,  “  Tell  rav  lord 
in  what  circumstances  thou  findest  me  ;  I  am  just  going  to  leap  into 
the  dark.  He  is  up  in  the  cock-loft,  bid  him  keep  where  he  is.  As 
for  thee,  thou’lt  always  be  a  fool :  let  down  the  curtain ,  the  farce  is 
done!" 

In  his  day  Rabelais  was  celebrated  as  a  poet,  philosopher, 
physician,  grammarian,  and  politician ;  and  was  almost  unri¬ 
valled  as  a  linguist.  As  a  satirist  and  enemy  of  priestcraft  he 
is  immortalized. 

‘  Rabelais/  writes  Horace  Walpole,  ‘brightens  up  to  me  as  I 
see  more  of  the  world  ;  he  treated  it  as  it  deserved,  laughed  at 
it  all,  and,  as  I  judge  from  myself,  ceased  to  hate  it ;  for  I  find 
hatred  an  unjust  preference.’  ‘  I  class  Rabelais/  writes  Cole¬ 
ridge,  1  with  the  great  creative  minds  of  the  world,  Shakspere, 
Dante,  Cervantes,  &c.’  ’ 


Observations  on  the  Popular  Antiquities  of  Great 
Britain.  By  John  Brand,  M.A.  Arranged  and  enlarged  by 
bir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c.  A  new  edition,  with 
further  additions.  Vol.  I.  London  :  H.  G.  Bohn,  York  Street 
Covent  Garden. 

The  “  Antiquarian  Library  ”  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
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“  Standard”  works  published  by  Mr.  Bohn.  The  volume  before 
us  is  the  first  of  three  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  Saints’  Days, 
holidays,  feasts,  pastimes,  traditions,  local  customs,  rural  prac¬ 
tices,  and  superstitious  ceremonies  which  formerly  flourished  in 
this  country,  and  still  maintain  some  hold  on  the  millions. 
Extending  over  some  five  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  Yol.  I.  con¬ 
tains,  in  chronological  order,  full  and  most  curious  information 
concerning  the  old  feasts,  fasts,  and  holy-days  throughout  the 
year,  commencing  with  “  New  Year’s  Eve,”  and  ending  with 
“  Christmas.”  To  his  heart’s  content  the  reader  may  learn  the 
origin  and  note  the  decline  of  customs,  errors,  and  superstitious 
practices,  which  were  for  the  most  part  pernicious  and  degrading, 
but  in  some  instances  were  humanizing  and  beneficial.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  good  has  perished  with  the  evil.  The 
advance  of  knowledge,  decline  of  superstition,  and  abolition  of 
ferocious  sports,  are  glorious  proofs  of  progress;  but  not  so  the 
disuse  of  harmless  and  health-giving  pastimes.  May  the  spirit  of 
all  that  was  good  in  the  past  be  revived  in  new  and  purified  forms. 

Extremely  pressed  for  room  we  can  give  only  the  following 
brief  extracts  : — ■ 

New  Year’s  Eve. 

The  Wassail  Bowl. — There  was  an  ancient  custom,  which  is  yet 
retained  in  many  places  on  New  Year’3  Eve  :  young  women  went 
about  with  a  Wassail  Bowl  of  spiced  ale,  with  some  sort  of  verses 
that  were  sung  by  them,  as  they  went  from  door  to  door.  Wassail  is 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Wses  hael,  Be  in  health.  It  were  un¬ 
necessary  to  add,  that  they  accepted  little  presents  on  the  occasion, 
from  the  houses  at  which  they  stopped  to  pay  this  annual  congratula¬ 
tion.  The  composition  of  the  Wassail  was  ale,  nutmeg,  sugar,  and 
roasted  crabs,  or  apples.  It  was  also  called  Lamb's  Wool. 

New  Year’s  Day. 

New  Year’s  Gifts. — The  Romans  were  great  observers  of  the 
custom  of  New  Year’s  Gifts.  Tacitus  makes  mention  of  an  order  of 
Tiberius,  forbidding  the  giving  or  demanding  of  New  Year’s  Gifts, 
unless  it  were  on  the  calends  of  January;  at  which  time  as  well  the 
senators  as  the  knights  and  other  great  men  brought  gifts  to  the 
emperor,  and,  in  his  absence,  to  the  Capitol.  The  ancient  Druids, 
with  great  ceremonies,  used  to  scrape  off  from  the  outside  of  oaks  the 
misleden,  which  they  consecrated  to  their  great  Tutates,  and  then  dis¬ 
tributed  it  to  the  people  on  account  of  the  great  virtues  which  they 

attributed  to  it.  ...  ,  ^ 

Hospinian  informs  us  that  at  Rome,  on  New  Years  Day,  no  one 
would  suffer  a  neighbour  to  take  fire  out  of  his  house,  or  anything 
composed  of  iron;  neither  would  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  lend  any 
article  on  that  day. 
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The  same  superstition,  at  least  as  regards  the  giving  of  fire,  still 
maintains  its  influence  in  Scotland. 

For  a  literary  New  Year’s  Gift  we  know  no  more  appro¬ 
priate  work  than  the  volumes  of  ‘  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities.’ 


Bankruptcy,  the  Cankerworm:  of  Society  ;  and  In¬ 
fallible  Means  to  Destroy  it.  By  Madame  M.  C, 
Goldsmid.  Paris:  Lacrampe,  Rue  Damiette. — The  French 
Bankruptcy  Laws,  although  different  from  ours  in  their  ad¬ 
ministration,  produce  nearly  the  same  results  in  their  operation 
— protection  to  the  well-defended  cheat,  and  unnecessary  seve¬ 
rity  towards  the  comparatively  honest  bankrupt.  The  authoress 
of  this  work  has  ably  and  amply  exposed  the  system,  and  pro¬ 
posed  a  remedy.  She  suggests  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal 
of  commerce  to  prevent  bankruptcy.  We  think  this  portion  of 
her  work  may  be  perused  with  interest  and  advantage  by  the 
legislators,  lawyers,  merchants,  and  tradesmen  of  all  nations. 
It  would  be  inopportune  for  us  to  analyse  the  plan  in  our  publi¬ 
cation  ;  but  the  work  before  us  contains  a  passage  relating  to  the 
interests  ot  Englishmen  residing  in  France ;  and  as  it  breathes 
a  cosmopolitan  and  fraternal  spirit,  a  translation  of  it  will  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers  : — 

The  English,  whom  we  are  always  ready  to  criticise  and  abuse  with 
such  acrimony,  are  more  generous  than  we  are.  Their  laws  do  not 
permit  arrests  before  judgment ;  the  English  are  not  thrown  into 
prison  directly  for  a  few  hundred  francs.  In  England  foreigners,  on 
giving  up  their  property,  are  protected  from  imprisonment ;  but  we, 

by  the  most  barbarous  law,  deprive  them  of  that  privilege . In 

that  country,  English,  French,  and  others,  are  all  on  the  same  footing; 
“  equality  before  the  Law”  are  there  not.  empty  words.  .  .  .  Let  us 
not  delay  a  reform  of  these  abuses  of  power  till  foreigners,  deterred 
by  the  dangers  they  incur  among  us,  and  by  the  absence  of  protection 
from  our  laws,  keep  away,  with  contempt,  from  a  country  wherein  the 
hospitality'  granted  to  them  is  but  a  snare  to  entrap  their  liberty.  .  . 

Can  we  conceal  from  ourselves  the  horrible  contradiction  of  the 
law  relating  to  foreigners  ?  It  grants  to  them,  in  the  acquisition  and 
enjoyment  of  property,  a  right  equal  to  that  of  us  French,  seemingly 
to  entice  them  With  a  seductive  image  of  equality ;  and,  then,  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  equality  itself,  it  deprives  them  even  of  the  hope  of  recover¬ 
ing  their  liberty,  and  makes  them  expiate  their  rashness  or  misfor¬ 
tune  by  a  long  imprisonment.  Truly,  this  is  unaccountable  .  .  .  . 
\\  e  ought  to  establish  an  entire  equality,  a  real  reciprocity  of  legal 
rights,  without  which  there  can  be  no  s  ncere  alliance  among  na¬ 
tions. 
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Works  of  F.  De  Lamennais.  Representative  of  the 
People,  Editor  of  La  Ite forme,  &c.  &c. — The  Words  of  a  Be¬ 
liever  ;  London  :  Cousins,  Ilelmet-court,  Strand.  Modern 
Slavery.  London  :  Watson,  Queen’s  Head  Passage,  Pater¬ 
noster-row. 

Two  brochures  from  the  pen  of  the  well-known  and  much- 
admired  Abbe  de  Lamennais.  To  many  of  our  readers  these 
works  will  be  well-known;  but  there  must  be  some,  particularly 
amongst  our  youthful  friendSj  who  will  thank  us  for  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  eloquent  productions  of  one  of  the  most  truly  noble 
of  living  men.  The  work  entitled  The  Words  of  a  Believer 
excited,  on  its  first  appearance,  extraordinary  sensation  ;  and 
caused  its  author  to  fall  under  the  ban  of  the  late  Pope,  Gregory 
XVI.,  who  associated  the  name  of  Lamennais  with  those  of 
Wickliffe  and  John  Huss.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  prelates 
of  the  Catholic  church,  “  his  Holiness”  gave  vent  to  his  priestly 
wrath  iu  the  following  choiee  terms  :  *’  We  damn  for  ever  this 
book  of  small  size,  but  huge  depravity.” 

The  Words  of  a  Believer  are  words  of  fervid  eloquence,  and 
if  not  “inspired,”  according  to  the  usual  meaning  ot  that  term, 
are  certainly  most  inspiring.  The  following  extract,  though  not 
the  most  powerfully-written  portion  of  the  work,  best  suits  the 
small  space  we  can  afford  for  quotation :  — 

Think  you  that  he  who  walks  in  one  of  those  enclosures  that  are 
called  kingdoms,  enjoys  a  sweeter  life  than  the  fugitive,  who  from 
forest  to  forest,  and  from  "rock  to  rock,  goes  forth  on  his  way,  his 
heart  beating  high  with  hope  to  create  tor  himself  a  country  ? 

Think  you  that  the  imbecile  serf,  seated  at  the  table  oi  his  lord, 
enjoys  his  delicate  viands  more  than  does  the  soldier  of  liberty  his 
morsel  of  dry  bread  ? 

Think  you  that  he  who  sleeps  with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  on  the 
straw  cast  to  him  by  his  master,  ha3  a  more  refreshing  sleep  than  he 
who,  after  having  fought  during  the  day  that  he  maj-  be  free  from  any 
master,  reposes  for  a  few  hours  of  the  night  in  a  corner  of  a  field  ? 

Think  you  that  the  coward  who  drags  after  him  everywhere  the 
chains  of  his  slavery,  is  less  heavily  laden  than  the  courageous  man 
who  bears  the  irons  of  captivity  ? 

Think  you  that  the  fearful  man,  who  expires  in  his  bed,  suffocated 
by  the  infectious  breath  emanating  from  tyranny,  has  a  more  enviable 
death,  than  he  who  on  the  scaffold  returns  unto  God  his  soul  as  free 
as  he  received  it  from  him  ? 

Toil  is  everywhere,  and  suffering  is  everywhere  ;  but  there  are 
barren  toils  and  fruitful  toils;  infamous  sufferings  and  sufferings  that 
are  glorious. 
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Modern  Slavery  marks  the  progress  of  the  author  as  a 
political  and  social  philosopher.  Lamennais  was  once  as  ardent 
a  champion  of  “Mother  Church”  as  Montalembert  himself;  with 
this  important  difference,  that  he  desired  to  establish  the  power 
of  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  Democracy — an  Utopian  idea. 
Lamennais,  however,  long  since  learned  the  fact  that  between  a 
church  standing  still,  and  a  people  ever  proceeding  in  the  path 
of  progression,  there  can  be  no  alliance,  on  the  contrary  there 
must  be  war.  Unlike  the  stupid,  though  fluent,  champion  of  the 
Jesuits,  Lamennais — as  believer,  thinker,  worker— has  progres¬ 
sively  advanced  until  now,  as  a  member  of  “the  Mountain,”  and 
editor  of  La  Reforme,  he  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Red  Republic. 

Modern  Slavery,  written  some  years  ago,  foreshadowed  the 
author’s  present  sentiments.  As  a  literary  production  it  lacks 
the  prophet-like  fervour  of  the  Paroles  d’un  Croyant ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  free  from  the  blemishes  of  that  work.  In  lan¬ 
guage  at  once  terse  and  forcible,  it  conveys  to  the  reader  a  faithful 
impression  of  the  condition  of  “  the  people”  in  the  ancient 
world,  during  the  reign  of  feudalism,  and  under  the  existing  sys¬ 
tem.  Lamennais  proves  by  facts  that  “canna  be  refuted”  that 
“  between  the  capitalist  and  the  proletarian  the  same  actual  rela¬ 
tions  subsist  as  were  between  the  master  and  the  slave  of  old 
andthat  “  the  ch  ain,  the  rod  of  the  modern  slave  is  hunger.” 

Although  neither  so  passionate,  so  declamatory,  nor  so  mysti¬ 
cal  as  the  Paroles  d'un  Croyant,  this  work  contains  some  bursts 
of  thrilling  eloquence,  as  the  following  brief  extracts  will  testify: 

Liberty  must  be  conquered ;  never  is  it  willingly  conceded  ;  neither 
let  it  be  unremarked  that  everywhere  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  generous  artisan,  ever  the  foremost  to  demand  it,  the  first  to  give 
his  life  for  it.  *  *  * 

People  !  O  people  !  awake  at  last !  Rise  slaves  and  rend  your 
chains  ;  no  longer  suffer  them  to  degrade  in  you  the  name  of  man  ! 
Would  you  that  one  day,  bruised  by  the  fetters  of  your  bequeathing, 
your  children  should  say  :  “  Our  fathers  were  more  cowardly  than  the 
Roman  slaves.  Among  them  there  was  found  no  Spartacus  ?”  *  * 

Like  the  soldier  who  falls  in  the  mid-battle,  you,  perhaps,  will  not 
witness  the  victory  ;  but  the  triumph-cry  of  your  brother-conquerors, 
the  joy-hymns  of  the  enfranchised  people,  of  humanity  thenceforth 
in  possession  of  itself,  shall  wake  your  ashes  with  their  echo,  and  in 
the  bosom  of  death  you  shall  leap  with  immortal  joy. 

Very  heartily  we  commend  these  works  to  the  readers  of  the 
Democratic  Review. 
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LETTER  FROM  FRANCE. 

( From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

Paris,  December  20th,  1849. 

The  great  question  of  the  day  is  the  excise  upon  “  potable  liquors,”  now 
under  discussion  in  the  National  Legislative  Assembly.  This  question  is  of 
such  importance,  and  contains,  in  fact,  in  itself,  so  much  of  the  whole  pre¬ 
sent  situation,  that  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  devote  to  it  the  whole  of  this 
letter. 

The  tax  on  potable  liquors  is  of  very  old  date.  It  formed  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  features  of  the  financial  system  under  the  monarchy  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  one  of  the  main  grievances  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  first 
revolution.  It  was  done  away  with  by  that  revolution.  But  Napoleon 
restored  it  in  a  somewhat  modified  shape  about  the  year  1808,  at  a  time  when, 
forgetting  his  revolutionary  origin,  he  made  the  establishment  of  his  dynasty 
in  the  midst  of  the  ancient  European  royal  families,  his  principal  aim.  The 
tax  was  so  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  people,  that  at  the  downfall  of  Na¬ 
poleon, the  Bourbon  family  promised  its  immediate  repeal,  and  Napoleon 
himself,  at  St.  Helena,  declared  it  had  been  that  tax  more  than  anything 
else  which  caused  his  fall,  by  setting  against  him  the  whole  of  the  South  of 
France.  The  Bourbons,  however,  never  thought  of  redeeming  their  promise, 
and  the  tax  remained  as  before  up  to  the  revolution  of  1830,  when,  again, 
its  abolition  was  held  out  to  the  country.  This  promise  was  no  more  ful¬ 
filled  than  the  preceding  one  ;  and  thus  the  excise  existed  when  the.  revo¬ 
lution  of  1848  broke  out.  The  provisional  government,  instead  of  imme¬ 
diately  repealing  it  and  substituting  for  it  a  heavy  income-tax  upon  the  large 
capitalists  and  landed  proprietors,  only  promised  either  its  repeal,  or  at  least 
its  revision  ;  the  Constituent  Assembly  even  went  so  far  as  to  continue  the 
tax  altogether.  It  was  only  in  the  last  days  of  its  existence,  when  royalism 
was  rifer  than  ever,  that  the  “  honest’'  and  “  moderate”  members  of  that 
assembly  voted  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  potable  liquors,  to  take  effect  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1850. 

It  is  clear  that  the  tax  in  question  belongs  essentially  to  the  monarchical 
traditions  of  France.  Bepealed  as  soon  as  the  mass  of  the  people  got  the 
upper  hand,  it  was  restored  as  soon  as  either  the  aristocracy  or  the  Bour¬ 
geoisie,  represented  by  a  Louis  N.VTII.  or  a  Louis  Philippe,  held  the  reins 
of  government.  Even  N  apoleon,  though  in  many  points  opposed  to  both 
aristocracy  and  Bourgeoisie,  and  overthrown  by  the  conspiracy  of  both— even 
the  great  Emperor  thought  himself  obliged  to  re-establish  this  feature  of 
the  ancient  traditions  of  Monarchical  France. 

The  tax  in  itself  weighs  very  unequally  upon  the  different  classes  of  the 
nation.  It  is  a  grievous  burden  upon  the  poor,  while  upon  the  rich  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  exceedingly  light.  There  are  about  twelve  millions  of  wine  producers 
in  France  ;  these  pay  nothing  upon  their  consumption  of  wine,  it  being  of 
their  own  growing  :  there  are,  further,  eighteen  millions  of  people  inhabiting 
villages  and  towns  under  4,000  inhabitants,  and  paying  a  tax  from  66 
centimes  to  1  fr.  32  centimes  per  100  litres  of  wine  ;  and  there  are,  finally, 
some  five  millions  inhabiting  towns  of  more  than  4,000  inhabitants,  and 
paying  upon  their  wine  the  droit  d’ octroi ,  levied  at  the  gate  of  the  town,  and 
varying  in  the  different  localities,  but  at  all  events  incomparably  higher  than 
what  is  paid  by  the  preceding  class.  The  tax,  further,  falls  quite  as  heavy 
upon  the  most  inferior  as  upon  the  hither-priced  wines  ;  the  hectolitre  which 
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sells  at  2,  3,  4  franoe,  and  the  one  sold  at  12  to  l,500fr.,  both  pay  the  same 
tax  ;  and  thus,  while  the  rich  consumer  of  choice  champagne,  claret,  and 
Burgundy,  pays  almost  nothing,  the  working  man  pays  to  the  government 
upon  his  inferior  wine  a  tax  of  50,  100,  and,  in  some  cases,  500.  or 
1,000  per  cent,  upon  the  original  value.  Of  the  revenue  derived  by  this  tax, 
51  millions  of  francs  are  paid  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  25  millions  only  by 
the  wealthier  citizens.  There  cannot,  under  such  circumstances,  exist  the 
slightest  doubt  that  this  tax  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  production  of 
wine  in  France.  The  principal  markets  for  this  produce,  the  towns,  are  to 
the  wine-producer  so  many  foreign  countries  where  he  bas  to  pay,  before 
bringing  his  produce  to  sale,  a  regular  Custom-house  duty  of  from  50  to 
1,000  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  other  part  of  the  market,  the  open  country, 
is  at  least  subject  to  a  duty  of  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  original  value. 
The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  is  the  ruin  of  the  wine-growing  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  true  the  production  of  wine  has  been  augmenting  in  spite 
of  the  tax,  but  the  population  has  outgrown  this  augmentation  at  a  far 
quicker  rate. 

Why,  then,  has  it  been  possible  to  keep  up  under  the  middle  class  govern¬ 
ment  such  an  obnoxious  tax  as  this  ?  In  England,  you  will  say,  even 
Cobden  and  Bright  would  have  swept  it  away  long  ago.  And  so  they  would. 
But  in  France,  the  manufacturers  never  found  a  Cobden  or  a  Brio-ht  who 
stood  up  for  their  interests  with  invincible  tenacity,  nor  a  Peel  to  give  way 
to  their  claims.  The  French  financial  system,  although  so  much  vaunted  by 
the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  is  the  most  confused  and  artificial,  mixtum 
compositum,  that  ever  was  imagined.  None  of  the  reforms  carried  in  England 
since  1842  were  attempted  in  France  under  Louis  Philippe.  Postage-Beform 
was  considered  almost  as  blasphemy  in  the  blessed  time  of  Guizot.  The 
tariff  was,  and  is  now,  neither  a  free-trade  nor  a  mere  revenue,  nor  a  pro¬ 
tectionist,  nor  a  prohibitive  tariff,  but  contains  something  of  all,  except  free- 
trade.  Old  prohibitions  and  high  duties,  that  for  many  years  have  been  to 
no  purpose,  nay,  that  are  decidedly  injurious  to  trade,  are  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  tariff.  Yet  no  one  dared  touch  them.  Local  taxation,  in  all 
towns  of  more  than  1,000  inhabitants,  is  indirect,  and  collected  upon  the 
produce  brought  into  town.  Thus  the  freedom  of  trade  even  in  the  interior 
is  interrupted  every  ten  or  fifteen  miles  by  a  sort  of  inland-custom-house. 

This  state  of  things,  disgraceful  even  to  a  middle-class  government,  re¬ 
mained  untouched  from  different  causes.  With  all  this  oppressive  taxation, 
with  receipts  of  1,400  or  1,500  millions  of  francs,  there  was  a  deficit  at  the 
end  of  every  year,  and  a  loan  after  every  fourth  or  fifth  year.  The  stock¬ 
jobbers  of  the  Paris  Bourse  found  an  inexhaustable  source'  of  profit-making 
jobbing,  and  peddling  in  this  low  state  of  the  Public  Exchequer.  They  and 
their  associates  formed  the  majority  in  the  two  Chambers,  and  were  thus  the 
real  dominators  of  the  state,  and  always  demanding  fresh  supplies  of  money. 
Financial  Reform,  besides,  could  not  have  been  effected  without  sweeping 
measures,  which  would  have  brought  the  budget  to  its  equilibre,  changed 
the  allotment  of  taxes,  and,  besides  taxing  these  stockjobbers  themselves 
given  a  greater  political  weight  to  other  fractions  of  the  middle  classes’. 
And  what  consequences  such  a  change  would  have  had  under  the  worm-eaten 
government  of  Louis  Philippe  you  may  judge,  from  the  comparatively  trifling 
pretext  which  led  to  the  revolution  of  February. 

That  revolution  brought  into  office  no  man  able  to  reform  the  financial 
system  of  France.  The  gentlemen  of  the  National ,  who  took  possession  of 
that  department,  felt  themselves  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  deficit. 
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Many  attempts  were  made  at  bit-by-bit  reform  ;  all  proved  abortive,  except¬ 
ing  the  abolition  of  the  tax  upon  salt  and  the  Postage  Reform.  At  last,  in 
a  fit  of  despair,  the  Constituent  Assembly  voted  the  repeal  of  the  wine  tax, 
and  now  the  “honest ’’and  “moderate”  men  of  order  in  the  present 
precious  Assembly  restore  it !  N  ay,  more  :  the  Minister  intends  restoring 
the  salt  tax,  and  re-augmenting  the  Postage ;  so  that  the  old  financial 
system,  with  its  eternal  deficiences  and  difficulties,  and  consequent  absolute 
sway  of  the  Paris  Bourse,  with  its  jobbing,  peddling,  and  profitmonger- 
ing,  will  very  shortly  be  restored  in  France. 

The  people,  however,  do  not  seem  likely  to  submit  quietly  to  a  measure 
which  restores  a  heavy  tax  upon  an  article  of  prime  necessity  for  the  poor, 
while  it  almost  exempts  the  rich.  Social  democracy  has  spread  wonderfully 
over  the  agricultural  districts  of  France  ;  and  this  measure  will  convert  the 
remainder  of  the  millions  who,  twelve  months  ago,  voted  for  that  ambitious 
blockhead,  Louis  Napoleon.  The  country  once  won  for  social  democracy, 
there  will  be  very  few  months,  nay,  weeks,  indeed,  ere  the  Red  Flag  floats 
from  the  Tuileries  and  the  Elysee  National.  Then  only  will  it  be  possible  to 
radically  upset  the  old,  oppressive  financial  system,  by  at  one  stroke  doing 
away  with  the  National  Debt,  by  introducing  a  system  of  direct,  progressive 
taxation  ;  and  by  other  measures  of  a  similarly  energetic  character. 
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(From  our  own  Correspondent ) 

Cologne,  Dee.  18th,  1849. 

“  Order  reigns  in  Germany.”  Such  is  the  present  great  motto  of  our 
rulers  be  they  princes,  aristocrats,  bourgeois ,  or  any  other  fraction  of  that 
recently  formed  party  which  you  might  call  in  English  the  party  of  Order- 
mongers.  “  Order  reigns  in  Germany  and  yet  never  was  there,  not  even 
under  the  “  Holy  Roman  Empire  ”  of  yore,  such  a  confusion  in  Germany  as 
there  is  at  present  under  the  reign  of  “  Order.” 

Under  the  old  system,  before  the  revolution  of  1848,  we  knew  at  least  who 
governed  us.  The  old  Federal  Diet  of  Frankfort  made  itself  felt  by  laws 
against  the  liberty  of  the  press,  by  exceptional  courts  of  law,  by  checks  im¬ 
posed  even  upon  the  mock  constitutions  with  which  certain  German  popula¬ 
tions  were  allowed  to  delude  themselves.  But  now  !  .  We  hardly  know,  our¬ 
selves  how  many  Central  Governments  we  have  got  in  this  country.  There 

is  firstly,  the  Vicar  of  the  Empire,  instituted  by  the  dispersed  National 
Assembly,  and  who,  although  without  any  power,  sticks  to  his  post  with  the 
greatest  obstinacy.  There  is  secondly  the  “  Interim,”  a  sort  of  thing 
nobody  knows  exactly  what— but  something  like  a  revival  of  the  old  Diet, 
got  up  under  the  old  prevalent  influence  of  Prussia,  and  which  “  Interim” 
is  poking  at  the  old  Vicar  (who  more  or  less  represents  the  Austrian  in¬ 
terest)  to  resign  his  place  into  their  hands.*  In  the  meantime  neither  has 
the  slightest  power.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  “  Regency  of  the  Empire,”  elec¬ 
ted  in  Stuttgardt  by  the  National  Assembly  during  the  latter  days  of  its 

•  Since  the  above  letter  came  to  hand,  intelligence  has  reached  this 
country  of  the  abdication  of  the  “Vicar,”  and  the  resignation  of  his  au¬ 
thority  (?)  into  the  hands  of  Austrian  and  Prussian  commissioners.  Thus 
has  ended  the  Frankfort  farce.  -Ed.  D.  R. 
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existence,  and  the  remains  of  that  Assembly,  the  “  Decided  Left.”  and  the 
“  Extreme  Left,”  which  two  Lefts,  along  with  the  “  Regency,”  represent 
the  “  moderate  and  philosophical  ”  Democrats  and  Shopocrats  of  Germany. 
This  “  Imperial  ”  government  holds  its  sittings  in  a  public  house  in  Berne 
in  Switzerland,  and  has  about  as  much  power  as  the  two  preceding.  Fourth¬ 
ly,  there  is  what  is  called  the  Three-Kings’-League,  or  the  “  Confined  (or 
Refined,  I  don’t  know  which)  Federal  State,”  got  up  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  King  of  Prussia  Emperor  over  all  the  lesser  states' of  Germany. 
It  is  called  the  “  Three-Kings’-League,”  because  all  tings,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  are  opposed  to  it !  and  it  calls  itself  the 
“  Confined  Federal  State,”  because,  although  travailing  in  birth  ever  since 
the  28th  of  May  last,  there  is  no  hope  of  its  ever  producing  anything  likely 
to  live !  !  There  are,  fifthly,  the  Four  Kings,  of  Hanover,  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
and  Wurtemburg,  who  are  determined  to  do  as  they  like  themselves,  and 
not  to  submit  to  any  of  the  above  “  Central  Impotencies  ;”  and  lastly,  there 
is  Austria,  trying  every  means  to  keep  up  her  supremacy  in  Germany,  and 
supporting,  therefore,  the  Four  Kings  in  their  efforts  for  independence  from 
Prussian  ascendancy.  The  real  governments,  in  the  meantime,  those  who 
hold  the  power,  are  Austria  and  Prussia.  They  rule  Germany  by  military 
despotism,  and  make  and  unmake  laws  at'  their  liking.  Between  their 
dominions  and  dependencies  lie,  as  quasi  neutral  ground,  the  four  kingdoms, 
and  it  will  be  upon  this  ground,  and  particularly  in  Saxony,  that  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  two  great  powers  will  meet  each  other.  There  is,  however,  no 
chance  of  a  serious  conflict  between  them.  Austria  and  Prussia,  both,  know 
t  oo  well  that  their  forces  must  remain  united  if  they  want  to  keep  down  the 
revolutionary  spirit  spread  all  over  Germany,  Hungary,  and  those  parts  of 
Poland  belonging  to  the  powers  in  question.  In  case  of  need,  besides, 
“  our  beloved  brother-in-law,”  the  orthodox  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  would 
step  in  and  forbid  his  lords-lieutenant  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to  quarrel  any 
more  amongst  themselves. 

This  never  equalled  confusion  of  governments,  of  pretensions,  of  claims, 
of  German  Federal  Law,  has,  however,  one  enormous  advantage.  The 
German  Republicans  were,  up  to  this  time,  divided  into  Federalists  and 
Unitarians  ;  the  first  having  their  principal  force  in  the  south.  The  con¬ 
fusion  ensuing  upon  every  attempt  to  re-organise  Germany  into  a  Federative 
State,  must  make  it  evident  that  any  such  plan  will  prove  abortive,  imprac¬ 
ticable,  and  foolish,  and  that  Germany  is  too  advanced  in  civilisation  to  be 
governable  under  any  form  but  the  German  Republic,  one  and  Indi¬ 
visible,  Democratic  and  Social. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  said  a  few  words  on  the  acquittal  of  Waldeck 
and  Jacoby,  but  want  of  room  prevents  me  doing  so.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  for  at  least  some  months  to  come  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  the 
government  in  Prussia  to  obtain  in  political  trials  a  verdict  of  guilty,  ex¬ 
cepting,  perhaps,  in  some  remote  corners  where  the  jury-olass  are  as  fanati- 
cised  as  the  Orangemen  of  Ulster. 


The  Land  belongs  to  all. — “  The  earth  is  the  habitation,  the 
natural  inheritance  ot  all  mankind  of  ages  present  and  to  come  :  a  habita¬ 
tion  belonging  to  no  man  in  particular,  but  to  every  man  ;  and  one  in  which 
ull  have  an  equal  right  to  dwell.” — John  Gray. 

The  Many  and  the  Few. — “  The  mass  of  mankind  has  not  been  born 
with  saddles  on  their  backs,  nor  a  favored  few  booted  and  spurred,  ready  to 
ride  them  legitimately  by  the  grace  of  God.”— Jefferson’s  Last  Letter. 
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Meetings  of  the  Whig  Caeinet  show  that  Ministers  are 
preparing  for  the  next  Parliamentary  campaign.  Rumour’s 
thousand  tongues  tell  of  measures  which  are  to  accomplish  won¬ 
derful  reforms.  The  readers  of  the  Democratic  Review  will 
do  well  to  remember,  that  blessed  are  those  who  expect  nothing , 
for  verily  they  shall  not  be  disappointed. 

Queen-Dowager  Adelaide  has  “  shuffled  off  her  mortal 
coil.”  She  died  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1849.  The  daily,  and 
some  of  the  weekly  journals,  went  through  the  farce  usual  on 
such  occasions  of  enclosing  their  columns  in  mourning  borders. 
The  same  worthy  “  organs  of  public  opinion”  (?)  treated  their 
readers  to  a  dose  of  articles  expatiating  on  the  royal  virtues  of 
the  deceased,  her  piety,  benevolence,  &c.  We  admit  that  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  great  majority  of  royal  personages,  past  and 
present,  Queen  Adelaide  was  a  < reditable  member  of  her 
class ;  and  her  dying  directions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  her 
funeral  should  be  conducted  were  praiseworthy.  But  as  regards 
her  charitable  deeds,  it  should  be  remembered  that  if  she  gave 
away  some  few  thousands  yearly,  chiefly  to  advance  church- 
building  and  priest-breeding,  she  was  enabled  to  do  so  by  her 
immense  haul  of  one  hundred  thousand  rounds  nearly 
from  the  pocket  of  John  Bull.  We  must  confess  we  shed  no 
tears  when  we  heard  of  the  death  of  Queen  Adelaide.  In¬ 
deed,  were  we  to  hear  of  the  mortal  departure  of  the  entire 
brood  of  kings  and  queens — the  very  system  of  monarchy  itself 
included — we  imagine  we  could  bear  up  even  against  such  a 
calamity.  Remembering  that  kings  profess  to  be  the  appointed 
of  Heaven  (although  judging  by  their  acts  one  might  suppose 
they  derived  their  authority  from  a  certain  other  place)  we 
should  bow  our  heads  in  submission,  exclaiming  “  the  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord.” 

The  re-organisation  of  the  Chartist  movement  is  to 
be  attempted,  A  new  plan  of  organisation,  elaborated  by  the 
Metropolitan  Chartist  Conference,  has  been  published,  and,  we 
believe,  in  the  course  of  the  present  month  public  meetings  will 
be  holden  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  further  the  revival 
of  the  good  old  cause.  At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Chartist  Confe¬ 
rence  on  Friday  evening,  December  14th,  the  following  resolution, 
moved  bv  the  editor  of  the  Democratic  Review,  and  se- 
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conded  by  Feargus  O’Connor,  M.P.,  was  unanimously  adopted: — 

“  That  the  members  of  this  Assembly  recognising  the  paramount 
importance  of  a  Free  Press,  both  to  guide  the  people  in  the  struggle 
for  their  politicrsl  franchises,  and  to  aid  them  in  securing  and  making 
a  wise  use  of  those  franchises  when  achieved,  hereby  earnestly  ad¬ 
vise  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  re-organised  Chartist  movement, 
to  make  every  effort  in  furtherance  of  that  most  necessary  reform — 
the  total  abolition  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge." 

The  Continent. — The  bill  of  the  French  Ministry  to  main¬ 
tain  the  duty  on  potable  liquors  was  carried  in  the  Assembly  on 
the  20th  of  December  by  a  large  majority.  The  numbers  were 
for  the  bill,  418;  against,  245.  Notwithstanding  the  most 
devilish  persecution,  Democratic  Socialism  is  advancing  with 
giant  strides.  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  majority  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  are  making  desperate  efforts  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the 
new  faith.  The  system  of  espionage  is  being  brought  to  per¬ 
fection.  The  municipal  elections  having  lately  in  a  majority  of 
instances  resulted  in  the  election  of  Red  Republicans,  and  the 
national  schoolmasters  being  to  a  great  extent  “infected”  with 
Socialist  doctrines,  it  is  intended  to  place  the  power  to  appoint 
and  dismiss  both  mayors  and  schoolmasters  in  the  hands  of  the 
government-prefects.  This  attempt  to  subvert  municipal  rights 
and  pervert  the  education  of  the  people  will  greatly  accelerate 
the  advance  of  the  persecuted  cause.  Seizures  of  the  Socialist 
almanacks,  which  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  have  already 
sold  immensely,  is  another  proof  of  the  alarm  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Many  Republicans — journalists  and  others — lately  pro¬ 
secuted  by  the  government,  have  been  acquitted.  The  National 
and  Liberte  have  given  their  adhesion  to  Socialism.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  seizure  of  Ledru  Rollin’s  brochure  on  “  The  13th 
of  J line,”  the  work  has  had  an  enormous  circulation. 

Saxony  is  menaced  with  an  intervention  on  the  part  of  Austria. 
The  Pope  still  remains  at  Gasta.  Discontent  in  Hungary  is 
still  unabated  ;  the  peasantry  bury  their  Kossuth  notes  and  live 
in  hope.  The  Hungarian  Refugee  question  is  still  unsettled ; 
both  Turkey  and  Russia  are  preparing  for  war. 

While  we  write  these  words,  the  old  year  is  fast  drawing  to  a 
close.  Wishing  our  readeis 

A  Happy  New  Year, 

we  call  upon  them  to  join  us  in  welcoming  1850  with  the  rally- 
ing-cry  of  the  world’s  proletarians — Vive  la  Republique 
Univeuskllk,  Democratique  et  Sociale. 
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TO  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  Taxes  on  Knowledge. — The  Paper  and  Advertisement 

Duties. 

Brother  Proletarians, — 

The  Taxes  on  Knowledge  consist  of — 1st,  the  duty  on 
paper;  2nd,  the  duty  on  advertisements;  and  3rd,  the  penny 
stamp  tax.  To  these  must  be  added  the  duty  levied  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  books. 

This  last-named  impost  principally  affects  the  wealthy,  but 
not  absolutely  so  ;  many  a  poor  scholar  being  impeded  in  his 
study  of  foreign  literature  by  this  tax  on  the  brains  of  foreign 
authors.  While  this  tax  reflects  disgrace  on  the  national  cha¬ 
racter,  it  at  the  same  time  yields  but  a  miserable  sum  to  the 
exchequer.  The  amount  produced  by  the  duty  on  foreign  books 
in  1848  was  a  trifle  under  .£71,650.  The  abolition  ot  one  or 
two  disgraceful  sinecures  would  enable  the  government  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  an  impost  which  so  glaringly  violates  the  dominant 
principle  of  ‘free  trade;’  and,  worse  still,  obstructs  the  com¬ 
munion  of  thought  and  expression  between  the  mighty-minded 
men  of  other  nations  and  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  duty  of  three-halfpence  per  pound  on  paper  returns  to 
the  government  a  revenue  of  about  £750,000.  All  kinds  of  paper 
are  included  in  this  return,  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  fix  the  pre¬ 
cise  amount  paid  on  paper  used  for  printing  purposes  ;  there  aie, 
however,  good  grounds  for  estimating  that  amount  at  not  less 
than  £400, 000.  The  duty  on  paper  is  a  war  tax.  It  was  first  im¬ 
posed  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when, 
according  to  the  act  of  parliament,  it  was  found  ‘necessary  to 
raise  large  sums  of  money  to  carry  on  the  war.’  The  same  act 
imposed  a  duty  upon  soap,  silks,  calicoes,  linens,  and  stuffs, 
printed,  painted,  or  stained  in  Great  Britain  ;  also  on  stamped 
vellum,  and  parchment,  and  on  certain  printed  papers,  jiawph- 
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lets,  and,  advertisements,  See.,  Sec.  Truly  Englishmen  have  paid 
dearly  for  the  victories  of  Marlborough,  and  the  preservation 
of  ‘  the  balance  of  power.’ 

This  tax — like  most  other  taxes — bears  hardest  upon  the 
poor.  On  high  priced  books  bought  by  the  wealthy  the  tax  is 
but  trifling.  On  such  journals  as  the  Times ,  Post,  Chronicle, 
Herald,  Sec.,  the  duty  amounts  to  about  one  farthing  per  copy. 
On  the  cheaper  class  of  periodical  publications  it  weighs  with 
crushing  effect.  A  halfpenny  periodical  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  was  ‘  done  to  death’  by  the 
Paper  Duty.  Although  that  publication  had  a  weekly  circu¬ 
lation  of  80,000  copies,  the  proprietors  were  compelled  to  aban¬ 
don  it  as  a  non-paving  speculation,  a  fact  they  imputed  entirely 
to  the  injurious  influence  of  the  Tax  on  Paper.  It  appears  that 
in  the  course  of  the  five  years  ending  with  December,  1848,  the 
Messrs.  Chambers  paid  for  printing  paper  .£63,425,  of  which 
the  sum  of  £ 14,335  was  exacted  as  excise  duty.  A  d  >ily  jour¬ 
nal  circidating  10,000  copies  per  day  will  pay,  in  the  shape  of 
paper  duty,  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £3450  annually. 

This  tax  operates  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  the  injury  of  the 
people.  By  adding  to  the  expenses  of  printing  and  publishing, 
it  raises  the  price  and  limits  the  circulation  of  newspapers,  perio¬ 
dicals,  and  every  description  of  literary  publication.  It  pre¬ 
vents  the  existence  of  many  works  which  would  otherwise  be 
published.  It  tends  to  keep  paper-makers,  compositors,  press¬ 
men,  &c.,  &c.,  short  of  employment.  Lastly,  it  helps  to  per¬ 
petuate  popular  ignorance ;  and*  nullifies  or  obstructs  the  efforts  of 
those  who  would  supply  the  people  with  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  sound  and  cheap  knowledge. 

The  duty  on  advertisements  is,  of  existing  taxes,  one  of  the 
most  unjust  and  injurious.  It,  too,  appears  to  have  been  first 
levied  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  This  tax  produces  from 
£150,000  to  £160,000.  For  a  long  period  the  amount  levied 
on  each  advertisement  was  3s.  6d.  in  Great  Britain,  and  2s*  6d. 
in  Ireland.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth  the  duty 
was  reduced  to  Is.  6d.  in  Great  Britain,  and  Is.  in  Ireland. 
This  reduction  was  immediately  followdd  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  advertisements.  In  the  year  previous  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion,  the  entire  number  of  newspaper  advertisements  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  921,943.  In  the  year  1848,  the  number 
had  advanced  to  2,109,179. 

Although  at  present  advertisers  are  principally  confined  to 
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the  commercial  classes,  this  tax  bears  heavily  upon  a  large 
number  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  labour ;  grossly  plunder¬ 
ing  those  who  do  advertise,  and  hindering  many  more  from 
advertising  at  all.  With  the  exception  of  the  pages  of  unveiled 
misery  which, under  the  head  of  “Labour  and  the  Poor,”  have 
for  some  time  past  appeared  day  by  day  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  there  is  no  portion  of  a  newspaper  which,  to  the 
reflecting  and  humane,  can  be  more  painfully  interesting  than 
that  dreary  column  or  columns  of  “Wants,”  of  which  the 
Times  enjoys  an  almost  absolute  monopoly — sharing  with  the 
government  the  hard-earned  and  scanty  means,  often  the  last 
few  shillings,  of  the  unemployed,  the  despairing,  and  the 
wretched.  Many  an  unfortunate  man,  many  an  unhappy 
woman,  parts  with  his  or  her  last  five  shillings  on  the  desperate 
venture  of  “trying  another  advertisement.”  That  failing, hope 
expires,  and  the  poor-house  or  the  prison,  crime  or  prostitution, 
death  by  starvation  or  by  suicide,  augments  or  ends  the  miseries 
of  the  sufferer.  Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  not  monstrous 
that  the  government  should  rob  the  poor  advertiser  of  Is.  6d. — 
it  may  be  the  one-fourth  of  the  entire  “  stock”  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  worker  who  takes  this  mode  of  asking  “leave  to  toil?” 
The  injustice  of  this  impost  appears  more  and  more  infamous 
when  there  is  taken  into  account  the  fact  that  an  announcement 
of  five  lines  pays  the  same  tax  to  the  government  as  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  five  columns.  The  agent  of  the  Tsar  advertis¬ 
ing  the  new  Russian  loan,  the  plethoric  capitalist  announcing 
that  his  surplus  thousands  may  be  had  “  on  good  security,”  the 
wealthy  trader  advertising  his  wares,  the  leviathan  publisher, 
the  shipowner,  the  great  slop-seller,  the  auctioneer  of  estates  and 
mansions,  though  their  announcements  may  fill  a  column  or 
half  a  page,  are  charged  but  Is.  6d.  duty  on  each  advertisement ; 
precisely  the  same  sum  being  exacted  from  the  poor  author,  the 
teacher,'  the  needlewoman,  the  domestic  servant,  the  “  light 
porter,”  and  the  tavern  waiter,  who,  in  four  or  five  lines,  make 
known  their  “  wants” — all  comprised  in  the  want  of  employ¬ 
ment.  The  (male  or  female)  labourer  willing  to  work,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  for  employment,  is  taxed  by  the  government  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  30  per  cent.,  whilst  the  landed  aristocrat  who 
advertises  a  domain  for  sale  worth  perhaps  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds,  and  who  occupies  proportionate  space  in 
his  announcement,  does  not  pay  1  per  cent.  Thus  this  impost 
punishes  the  poor  for  their  poverty,  and  adds  grievously  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  unfortunate. 
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A  gross  absurdity  in  connexion  with  this  tax  must  here  be 
noticed.  Every  person  is  aware  that  those  who  have  money  to 
expend  on  advertising,  do  not  limit  themselves  to  the  public 
journals.  Managers  of  theatres,  proprietors  of  murder-monger- 
ing  newspapers,  cheap  tailors,  hatters,  and  all  the  puffing  tribe 
whose  name  is  “legion,”  have  recourse  to  “external  paper- 
hanging,”  board-bearers,  advertising  vans,  advertisements  in 
omnibuses,  &c.  On  these  modes  of  advertising  not  one  farthing 
of  duty  is  imposed,  while  the  poor  author  of  the  four  or  five 
lines,  commencing  with  “Wanted  a  situation  as  housemaid,”  is 
mulcted  in  the  sum  of  Is.  6d.  Absurdity  associated  with  injus¬ 
tice  !  This  fact  alone  presents  a  striking  example  of  the  in¬ 
equality  of  British  Taxation. 

I  leave  to  others  who  address  themselves  directly  to  the 
middle  classes  to  show  how  this  tax  injures  the  small  capitalist 
and  struggling  shopkeeper.  My  mission  is  to  write  for,  and 
address  you,  the  Working  Classes.  To  thousands  of  your  order, 
the  advertisement  duty  acts  as  a  prohibition  against  advertising. 
Again,  employers  who  would  advertise  for  workmen  and  work¬ 
women  are  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  expense  of  making 
known  their  “  wants.”  How  different  the  state  of  things  in 
Republican  America  !  A  glance  at  the  advertising  columns  of 
a  New  York  newspaper  will  suffice  to  show  that  in  that  country 
people  of  all  conditions  are  in  the  habit  of  making  known  their 
business,  or  their  “  wants,”  through  the  medium  of  the  public 
journals.  The  cause  is  sufficiently  explained  bv  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  tax  on  advertisements.  In  New  York  for  about  a 
shilling,  English  money,  an  advertiser  may  have  six  lines  of 
announcement  in  papers  circulating  from  20,000  to  50,000 
copies  daily.  In  the  journals  in  which  advertisements  are 
charged  the  highest,  the  charge  for  a  single  announcement  not 
exceeding  eight  lines  is  2s.  for  the  first  insertion,  Is.  for  the 
second,  and  9d.  for  every  subsequent  insertion.  In  the  same 
papers  small  traders  may  keep  their  names  and  wares  constantly 
before  the  public  for  40  dollars  a-year,  that  is  about  G^d.  a-day. 
The  Times ,  with  its  almost  daily  supplement,  is  a  marvel  in  the 
advertising  way  to  the  good  folks  of  England;  but  that  paper 
(which  of  English  journals  alone  commands  an  extensive  ad¬ 
vertising  connexion)  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  its  American 
contemporaries.  In  a  copy  of  th e  Times  and  supplement,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  copy  of  the  J\  ere  York  Courier  and  Inquirer ,  it 
was  found  that  while  the  English  journal  contained  1,060  ad 
yertisemcnts,  the  American  contained  1,440.  The  JYew  York 
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Sun,  a  paper  of  twenty-four  columns,  contains  usually  eighteen 
columns  of  advertisements.  It  has  already  been  stated  tin.t  the 
number  of  newspaper  advertisements  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  the  year  1848,  was  above  two  millions,  but  in  the  United 
States  the  number  of  newspaper  advertisements,  in  the  year 
1847,  amounted  to  upwards  of  eleven  millions.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  the  year  which  has  just  terminated  the  number 
was  still  greater. 

The  last,  most  infamous  of  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge,  the 
penny  stamp  on  newspapers,  has  yet  to  be  evomined;  but  it 
would  be  impossible  in  a  few  lines  to  do  justice  to  so  important 
a  question,  comment  thereon  must,  therefore,  be  deferred  until 
next  month.  For  the  present  I  shall  conclude  by  noticing  some 
of  the  beneficial  results  which  could  not  fail  to  flow  from  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  taxes  reviewed  in  this  letter. 

The  repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty  would  be  beneficial  both  to  the 
public  in  general,  and  a  number  of  trades  in  particular.  That 
tax  abrogated,  the  proprietors  of  existing  journals,  and  all  kinds 
of  publications  in  general  would  either  reduce  the  price  of  their 
productions,  or  give  to  purchasers  greater  quantity  and  better 
quality  for  their  money.  A  greater  impetus  being  given  to 
printing  and  publishing,  paper-makers,  type-founders,  printing- 
machine  makers,  compositors,  pressmen,  &c.,  &c.—  not  forget¬ 
ting  “  the  race  that  write” — would  find  increased  employment. 
The  repeal  of  the  advertisement  duty  would  benefit  advertisers 
to  a  much  Greater  extent  than  the  amount  of  the  present  tax. 
With  the  power  to  advertise  free  of  the  tax-eaters,  and  freed 
from  the  paper  duty,  capitalists  would  start  new  journals,  and 
break  down  the  monopoly  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  Times. 
Where  now  hundreds,  thousands  would  then  advertise*  An 
immense  stimulus  would  thereby  be  given  to  business  of  every 
kind,  and  printers,  and  all  trades  connected  with  them,  would 
reap  incalculable  advantages,  from  the  change. 

I  must,  however,  add — in  anticipation  of  future  observations 

_ that,  detestable  as  the  paper  and  advertisement  duties  are,  they 

are  trifling  evils  compared  with  the  Penny  Stamp.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  session  now  commencing,  the  Whigs  should  make  a 
show  of  mock  liberality  by  proposing  to  reduce  or  abolish  those 
duties,  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  blood-mark  on  the  news¬ 
paper  press,  I  trust  that  the  public  will  declare  that  such  a  bit- 
by-bit  reform  cannot,  and  shall  not  suffice  to  smother  the  cry  of 
the  Vox  Populi  for  the  entire  abrogation  of  the  whole  of  the 
Taxes  on  Knowledge.  G.  JULIAN  HARNEY. 
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Mr.  William  Williams,  late  M.P.  for  Coventry,  has  “  done 
the  state  some  service”  by  publishing  a  pamphlet  addressed  to 
the  Electors  and  Non-Electors  of  the  United  Kingdom,  “  on 
the  defective  state  of  the  Representative  System,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  unequal  and  oppressive  taxation,  and  prodigal  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  public  money.”*  From  this  pamphlet  we  have 
gleaned  the  following  facts,  illustrative  of  the  working  of  those 
“  glorious  institutions”  which  render  England  “  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  and  the  envv  of  surrounding  nations!” 

The  following:  table  exhibits  the  cost  of  the  government  to  the 
people  of  this  country  in  the  several  years  of  1790  (shortly 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war  against  revolutionary 
France),  1830,  1835,  and  1848-9 : — 


Tory  Government  and 
Unreformed  Parliament*. 


Tory  Ministry  Whig  Ministry 
and  Reformed  and  Reformed 
Parliament.  Parliament. 
Year  ending  5th  April. 


1790.  1830.  1835.  1849. 

InDebtt.°f.the.^atl°.nal  £1°, 577, 972  29,118,859  28,514,610  28,489,860 


Army,  Navy,  and  Ord- 


4,219,153'  13,914,677  11,657,486  1  7,707,158 


J 


Charges  on  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Fund,  being  J 
nearly  all  Salaries  and  y 
Pensions  not  voted  an¬ 
nually 

Miscellaneous  Services, 
being  Salaries  of  Mi¬ 
nisters  and  Officials, 
the  Maintenance  of  the 
Royal  Palaces,  Public 
Offices,  &c.,  voted  an¬ 
nually  . 

Cost  of  collecting  the-. 
Taxes,  being  Salaries 
and  Pensions  of  Offi- 


1,003,385 


2,159,299  2,106,280  2,811,556 


168,668  1,950,108  2,144,346 


oera  of  the  Customs^  j*  74°’°00  4>875>674  4’364>916 

Excise,  Stamps,  Post- 
office,  Ac 


3,888,614 


4,684,000 


£16,709,100  52,018,600  48,787,600  57,581,000 
The  amount  of  the  estimates  for  the  expenditure  of  the  year 
ending  the  5th  April,  1850,  is  740,000/.  less  than  the  above. 
The  interest  of  the  national  debt  was  reduced  753,900/.  in 
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1830,  by  a  reduction  of  the  4  per  cents,  to  3|  per  cents.;  and 
again  of  621,890/.  in  1844,  by  reducing  the  3|  per  cents,  to  3£ 
per  cents.,  and  two  other  reductions  in  1834  and  1841,  amount¬ 
ing  to  76,400/.  If  the  fundholders  had  not  thus  been  mulcted 
to  the  amount  of  1,452,000/.  a-year,  the  interest  of  the  debt  on 
the  5th  April  this  year  would  have  been  more  by  823,000/.  than 
in  1830. 

The  increase  of  taxation  has  given  birth  to  a  corresponding 
increase  of  “  popular  discontent.”  Thereupon  the  tax-eaters 
being  alarmed,  have  increased  the  standing  army,  police,  &c.,  to 
“  keep  down”  the  people,  as  the  following  table  will  show 


Torv  Ministry  Whig  Min,s- 
Tory  Government  and  an ^Reformed  tr?  and  Re- 
Unreformed  Parliaments.  parlia!nent.  !orIm'd  t'ariia- 

ment. 

Year  ending  1st  April. 


Army — Cavalry  and  Infanfry 
Do. — Artillery  and  Engineers 
Navy — Sailors  and  Marines  . 
Imbodied  Pensioners,  Old 


1790. 

MeD. 

54,637 

3,730 

20,000 


None 


None 


Soldiers,  annually  called  I 
out  to  exercise,  and  on  duty  j 

when  required . ) 

Irish  Police . 

Dockyard  Battalions, trained! 

to  the  use  of  Musketry  and  >  N  one 

Artillery . J 

Coast-guard  and  their  Sup-^ 
plementaries,  organised,  | 
drilled,  and  trained  to  the  >  None 
use  of  Arms,  mostly  Artil-  l 

lery  . * 

Yeomanry  Cavalry  .  22,636* 

Metropoliton  and  City  Police  None 
Counties’ &  Boroughs’ Police  None 


1830. 

Men. 

101,319 

8,635 

29,000 

None 


5,933 


None 


None 


13,600 

3,338 

None 


1835 

Men. 

100,991 

8,329 

26,500 


None 


7,694 
N  one 


None 


18,000 

3,406 

None 


1849. 

Men. 

138,769 

14,294 

43,000 

15,000 

12,212 

9,246 


8,000 


13,600 

6,063 

7,386f 


101,003  161,830  164,920  267,560 


The  number  of  men  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ? artillery  in  the 
estimates  for  the  year  ending  1st  April,  1850,  is  10,419  less 
than  that  in  the  year  ending  1st  April,  1849,  in  the  preceding 
table. 

The  above  statement  exhibits  an  increase  of  the  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  forces  and  their  auxiliaries,  above  that  of  1790,  of  166,557 
men.  And  this  has  chiefly  been  the  work  of  W biggish  Re- 


*  These  were  Militia  imbodied,  but  not  on  permanent  duty,  f  Last  returns. 
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formers.  From  such  reformers,  “  Good  Lord  deliver  us.”  The 
Irish  police  force  is  essentially  a  military  body,  and  costs  the 
tax-payers  considerably  above  half  a  million  a-year.  The 
metropolitan  police  cost  last  year  372,000/.,  of  which  the  sum 
of  72,000/.  was  paid  out  of  the  public  money,  and  300,000/.  by 
a  rate  levied  on  the  householders  of  the  metropolis  and  its 
vicinity,  yet  the  entire  control  of  this  body  is  vested  in  the 
government.  The  loyal  bourgeoisie  having  turned  out  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1848,  to  protect  “our  glorious  institutions,”  and 
help  the  government  to  terrorise  over  the  •working  classes,  Sir 
George  Grey  rewarded  their  “special”  loyalty  by  adding 
35,000/.  a-year  to  the  amount  of  the  police-rate  to  enable  him 
to  increase  the  number  of  that  force. — Verdict,  “  Served  'em 
right  /” 

“The  only  reason,”  says  Mr.  Williams,  “that  I  have  ever 
heard  assigned  for  maintaining  this  enormous  armed  force  is  the 
increase  of  the  colonies  and  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  number  of  the  army  in  the  colonies  was  nearly 
the  same  in  these  years — in  1830  it  was  35,425;  in  1835 — 
36,030;  end  i  i  1848 — 36,603;  but  instead  of  requiring  a  mili¬ 
tary  fov.  <’  to  govern  them,  the  colonies  on  all  hands  ask  for  a 
reprtii  utativc  self-government :  and  in  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  them  great  discontent  has  been  manifested,  especially 
in  the  Canadas,  Jamaica,  Ceylon,  Guiana,  Trinidad,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  unpopular  Governor 
of  the  Canadas — whose  principal  recommendation  for  that  im¬ 
portant  office  is,  being  the  fortunate  husband  of  a  niece  of  Earl 
Grey,  the  colonial  secretary — has  a  salary  of  7,000/.  a-year, 
paid  by  the  Canadians,  and  imposed  by  the  British  parliament ; 
while  the  Governor  of  the  great  state  of  New  York  adjoining, 
with  more  than  double  the  population ,  has  800/.  a-year,  and  is 
an  office  sought  and  invariably  filled  by  one  of  its  most  eminent 
citizens.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  only  6,000/. 
a-year.  The  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica  has  lately  refused 
to  vote  supplies,  on  the  ground  of  the  excessive  amount  of  the 
salaries  of  the  public  officers,  imposed  upon  them  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country.  The  Governor’s  salary  is  6,000/.  a-year 
for  governing  a  population  of  390,000  souls ;  while  the  Governor 
of  the  rich  state  of  Ohio,  with  a  population  of  nearly  2,000,000, 
has  but  300/.  a-year ;  and  to  be  elected  by  ‘  universal  suffrage’ 
to  that  office,  is  the  highest  ambition  of  its  most  distinguished 
citizens;  and  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Governors  of 
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those  States  have  high  duties  to  perform,  both  legislative  and 
executive.  With  respect  to  an  increase  of  population  as  a  justi¬ 
fication  for  an  overwhelming  armed  force,  it  may  be  answered 
that  the  increase  of  population  in  the  United  States  has  been 
immensely  greater  than  in  this  country,  yet  the  government 
expenditure  of  that  great  Republic  is  estimated  for  1850  at 
under  6,000,000/.,  including  the  army,  navy,  salaries  of  public 
officers,  interest  of  the  large  debt  incurred  by  the  Mexican  war, 
as  well  as  every  other  expense  of  the  government,  although  its 
extent  of  territory  has  nearly  doubled.” 

Doubtless  misgovernment  of  the  colonies  producing  discon¬ 
tent  is  one  reason  for  maintaining  a  gigantic  military  -force ; 
thereto,  however,  must  be  added  the  desire  to  keep  the  plun¬ 
dered,  misgoverned,  and  enslaved  people  of  this  country  in  sub¬ 
jection.  Therein  lies  the  grand  reason  for  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  soldiers  and  military-police,  forming  Dockyard  Batta¬ 
lions,  embodying  the  old  pensioners,  &c.,  &c. 

We  must  dip  again  into  this  pamphlet  (which  we  hope  will 
have  a  wide  circulation).  The  facts  disclosed  therein  cry  trumpet- 
tongued  for  ‘  Reform’ — reform  of  taxation  and  the  government 
expenditure  through  a  reform  of  parliament.  To  be  effectual, 
the  reform  of  the  representative  system  should  be  complete.  A 
radical  reform  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  enactment  of 
the  People’s  Charter. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  A  TYRANNICIDE. 

Glorious  in  name  their  children’s  children  live, 

Jn  all  the  fame  posterity  can  give; 

And  though  above  them  close  the  silent  grave, 

A  deathless  glory  waits  the  patriot-brave. 

The  New  Haven  (U.  S.)  newspapers  contain  accounts  of  an 
incidental  opening  of  an  ancient  grave  in  the  process  of  erecting 
a  monument.  One  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago — that  is,  on  or 
about  the  first  day  of  April,  1689 — there  were  deposited  in  that 
grave  the  remains  of  an  old  man,  who,  for  twenty  years  before 
his  death,  had  lived  in  New  Haven,  but  had  been  known  inti¬ 
mately  only  to  a  very  few.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  church 
(now  known  as  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven),  and  had  been 
much  respected  for  his  intelligence  and  piety,  not  less  than  for 
the  dignity  of  his  manners,  as  if  he  had  been  familiar  with  great 
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things.  The  rumour  had  spread  abroad  in  the  little  village  that 
this  mysterious  old  man  was  one  of  those  who,  for  the  part  they 
had  acted  as  champions  of  the  “  the  good  old  cause,”  in  the 
then  recent  times  of  revolutionary  conflict,  had  been  compelled 
to  flee  with  a  price  on  their  heads.  The  grave  was  that  of  John 
Dixwell,  whose  name  had  been  subscribed  with  his  own  hand  to 
the  death-warrant  of  “the  man  Charles  Stuart,”  King  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  his  seclusion  he  had  borne  the  name  of  James  Davids. 

Soon  after  his  death,  “  the  revolution,”  which  had  already  taken 
place  in  England,  became  known  on  the  American  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  faithless  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts  had  been  again 
expelled,  and  the  secret  of  that  mysterious  grave,  with  the  equi¬ 
vocal  epitaph,  “  J.  D.,  Esq.,  deceased  March  ye  18th,  in  ye  8'2d 
year  of  his  age,  1688-9,”  was  no  longer  so  perilous.  The  widow 
and  children  of  James  Davids  resumed  the  name  of  Dixwell; 
and  papers  were  placed  upon  record  in  the  Probate  Office,  which 
demonstrated  the  identity  of  the  deceased  with  the  Colonel  John 
Dixwell  of  the  parliamentary  army.  In  one  of  those  papers 
subscribed  by  the  deceased,  he  had  used  the  following  words, 
which  showed  that  he  was  still  of  the  same  mind  as  when  he 
subscribed  the  death-warrant  of  an  anointed  king:  —  “I  am 
confident  that  the  Lord  will  appear  for  his  people,  and  the  good 
old  cause  for  which  I  suffer,  and  that  there  will  be  those  in 
power  again  who  will  relieve  the  injured  and  oppressed.”  This 
confidence  he  carried  with  him  to  his  grave. 

After  the  lapse  of  160  years  one  of  his  descendants,  with  the 
permission  of  the  city  of  New  Haven,  is  now  erecting  over  his 
grave,  on  the  great  central  square,  directly  in  the  rear  of  the 
centre  church,  a  monument  more  suitable  than  the  little  sandstone 
slab  which  has  borne  so  long  its  equivocal  inscription.  In  dig¬ 
ging  for  the  foundation  of  the  monumental  structure,  the  earth 
was  removed  to  the  depth  of  more  than  two  feet  below  the  turf, 
and  as  the  outline  of  the  grave  was  perfectly  distinct  at  that 
depth,  it  was  judged  proper  to  open  it,  and  if  any  remains  should 
be  discoverable  to  remove  them  a  few  feet,  so  that  they  should 
rest  under  the  centre  of  the  structure.  As  it  was  just  at  evening 
when  the  work  had  arrived  at  this  stage  of  its  progress,  and  as  a 
large  crowd  was  watching  the  excavation  with  a  curiosity  which 
might  have  grown  excessive,  it  was  determined  to  suspend  the 
proceeding  till  the  next  morning.  Accordingly,  on  the  22nd  of 
November,  at  an  early  hour,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  the  work 
was  resumed,  in  the  presence  of  only  a  few  witnesses.  Soon  the 
dark  outline  of  what  had  once  been  the  coffin  was  distinctly 
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visible  in  the  sandy  soil,  and  the  skeleton  was  found  in  a  much 
better  state  of  preservation  than  had  been  anticipated.  There 
lay  the  skull  and  all  the  larger  bones  exactly  in  their  places  as 
deposited  so  long  ago,  the  arms  stretched  along  the  sides,  instead 
of  being  crossed  over  the  breast.  An  accurate  measurement  of 
the  remains  showed  that  the  man  must  have  been,  in  his  lifetime, 
about  six  feet  in  height,  which  agrees  w'ith  the  traditionary  ac¬ 
count  of  his  stately  appearance.  The  dimensions  of  the  skull 
showed  nothing  remarkable.  The  circumference  wras  20b  inches  ; 
the  measure  across  the  arch,  8b  ;  that  over  the  arch  from  the 
forehead  back,  1 1  ;  diameter  in  the  same  direction,  7 ;  diameter 
over  the  ear,  6^.  The  forehead  was  neither  very  broad  nor  very 
high ;  nor  was  the  head  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  skeleton. 

A  striking  incident  of  the  occasion  was  that  an  owl,  which 
by  some  means  had  obtained  a  lodgment  under  the  roof  of  the 
church,  sat  perched  at  the  round  wdndow  in  the  gable  of  the 
building,  disturbed  and  excited  by  the  light  of  the  lantern,  and 
apparently  watching  the  proceeding  as  if  he  had  something  to  do 
wdth  it. 

The  remains  of  the  skeleton,  having  been  carefully  gathered 
up,  were  placed  in  a  box  with  the  mould  of  the  original  grave, 
and  were  then  deposited  under  the  centre  of  the  monument, 
some  three  feet  from  their  former  resting  place. 


A  GLANCE  AT  HISTORY. 

By  Candidus. 

<t - -Nothing  extenuate, 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.” — Shakspere. 

PART  I. 

The  ancient  Greeks — Character  of  Herodotus — The  ancient  Romans 
Character  of  Sallust — Catiline’s  Conspiracy. 

“Greece,  where  Homer  breathed  forth  his  glorious  song, 
where  HLschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  created  images  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,”  surpassed,  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  in¬ 
tellect,  all  other  nations.  Whilst  we  dwell  with  admiration 
upon  the  fertile  and  original  genius  of  its  poets,  and  the  sublime 
productions  of  its  philosophers,  we  cannot  withhold  our  praise 
to  its  historians,  among  whom  stand  distinguished  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  and  Xenophon.  The  probity  which  characterises 
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the  writings  of  these  great  men  is  equally  conspicuous  with  their 
wisdom ;  and  the  simplicity  which  pervades  their  narration  of 
events  will  ever  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sinister,  factious, 
and  lying  tirades  of  many  of  our  modern  authors.  Herodotus  has 
been  justly  styled  the  “father  of  history  his  works  exhibit 
great,  indeed  superior  excellence— his  style  is  pure  and  elegant 
—and  to  add  to  his  celebrity,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  to  his 
indefatigable  industry  and  talent,  posterity  is  indebted  for  what 
is  known  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of  the  Medes,  Persians,  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  Egyptians,  and  other  eastern  nations.  According  to  the 
praiseworthy  custom  of  the  Greeks,  Herodotus  in  early  youth 
left  his  native  land  in  search  of  knowledge,  and  acquired  by 
a  long  residence  and  intercoure  with  the  priests  of  Thebes  and 
Memphis  vast  and  valuable  information.  Egypt  was  the  academy 
from  which  Greece  drew  her  stores  of  philosophy ;  and  in  the 
Egyptian  seats  of  learning,  Pythagoras,  Thales,  Lycurgus,  Solon, 
Plato,  and  other  sages,  gained  that  wisdom  for  which  their  names 
have  become  imperishable.  Indeed,  as  it  has  been  observed,  a 
Greek  was  not  esteemed  truly  learned  until  he  had  resided  a 
certain  period  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  conversed  with  the  phi¬ 
losophers  on  the  mysteries  of  their  science,  studied  the  laws,  the 
government,  and  the  institutions,  examined  and  explored  their 
everlasting  monuments,  and  become  initiated  in  the  scholastic 
learning  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  nations  that  ever 
existed.  Herodotus  was  long  absent  from  Greece,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  for  some  time  he  lived  among  the  Scythians, 
and  even  visited  Babylon  and  Assyria.  Amidst  the  voluptuous 
scenes  of  these  last-named  despotic  monarchies,  with  the  gran¬ 
deur  and  power  by  which  they  were  maintained,  his  mind  met 
with  no  captivation:  this  illustrious  man,  preferring  the  more 
virtuous  and  simple  form  of  government,  lived  and  died  a 
republican.  The  moral  doctrines  that  influenced  Herodotus 
are  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  They  are  of  a  high  and  bene¬ 
volent  character,  and  widely  different  from  the  crude,  mean,  and 
selfish  philosophy  of  the  present  age.  One  of  his  maxims  was, 
“  that  power  and  riches  are  not  sufficient  to  constitute  happiness, 
for  the  man  in  possession  of  a  moderate  fortune  is  often  more 
happy  than  the  monarch  on  his  throne.  More  than  twenty 
centuries  have  passed  since  Herodotus  flourished,  and  yet  the 
science  of  morals  and  government  has  made  little  or  no  pro¬ 
gress.  This  age  may  boast  of  its  discoveries  in  physics, 
but  they  have  hitherto,  in  place  of  producing  general  happiness, 
tended  only  to  demoralise  the  human  race.  Many  of  these  dis- 
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coveries  have  yielded  riches  to  the  few,  and  have  become  gigantic 
monopolies  :  by  bad  legislation  the  people  are  beggared,  and  gaunt 
misery  is  spread  over  the  land;  and  so  long  as  the  accursed  thirst 
for  the  accumulation  of  superfluous  wealth  shall  be  stimulated  by 
the  institutions  of  a  country,  the  industrious  and  toiling  millions 
will  always  be  doomed  to  the  most  wretched  suffering.  The 
blind  impulses  and  the  animal  propensities  which  guide  the 
political  economists  of  our  day,  regarding  human  industry,  ex¬ 
hibit  strongly  the  heartless  and  ignoble  character  of  their  phi¬ 
losophy.  The  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  has  been  the  ruin 
of  mankind,  and  therefore  as  democracy  proclaims  its  injustice 
and  cruelty,  let  us  unceasingly  promulgate  the  rights  of  labour, 
and  never  forget  the  humanity  of  the  amiable  and  generous 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  “  the  poet  of  the  poor,”  who  truly  said, 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay. 

The  wisest  and  best  of  men  have  in  all  ages  denounced  the 
cupidity  of  the  selfish  rich,  and  we  may  fairly  rank  Herodotus* 
among  those  who  condemned  and  exposed  the  insane  folly  of 
doctrines  which  teach  that  the  greatness  of  a  nation  depends 
upon  its  wealth  being  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  We 
have  many  instances  of  the  high  moral  virtue  which  prevailed 
among  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  Greece,  and  could 
they  have  possibly  disseminated  that  species  of  knowledge  so 
necessary  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  helots  would  have 
ultimately  been  emancipated.  The  doctrines  which  were  taught 
in  the  schools  did  not  however  reach  the  multitude,  and  hence, 
although  the  states  of  Greece  recognised  the  inalienable  right  of 
political  equality,  the  corruption  of  their  governments,  and  the 
gross  ignorance  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  rendered  the 
possession  of  this  political  freedom  of  little  or  no  avail,  The 
records  of  history  tell  us  that  the  masses  were  not  imbued  with 
that  intelligence  which  would  have  imparted  to  them  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  social  rights ;  and  among  the  Greeks  there  ex¬ 
isted  bad  and  aspiring  men  who,  influenced  by  low  and  vulgar 
ambition,  and  dead  to  every  sentiment  of  justice  and  humanity, 
took  advantage  of  the  general  demoralisation  to  subserve  their 
selfish  ends.  The  state  of  France  at  this  moment,  unfortunately, 
affords  a  woful  illustration  how  far  the  cause  of  progress  may  be 
retarded  by  the  masses,  especially  the  peasantry,  not  being  suf¬ 
ficiently  aware  of  those  rights  which  the  eternal  principles  of 
justice  declare  they  ought  freely  and  fully  to  possess,  Notwith- 
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standing,  however,  the  general  political  ignorance  that  existed 
in  Athens  and  other  states,  the  passion  for  the  beautiful  inspired 
the  people  with  that  love  of  poetry,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
which  their  conquerors,  the  Romans,  never  possessed ;  it 
was  this  refinement  of  taste  that  elevated  the  character  of  the 
Greeks,  and  led  them  to  look  with  abhorrence  upon  the  cruel 
and  barbarous  amusements  which  for  ages  were  encouraged  in 
Rome.  Conquest,  war,  and  mad  ambition,  were  the  predominant 
qualities  of  the  Roman  people.  Their  literature  and  poetry, 
their  philosophy  and  what  they  knew  of  the  sciences  and  arts, 
were  all  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  remained 
long  truly  illiterate,  and  had  existed  several  centuries  as  a  nation 
before  literature  was  in  any  way  cultivated.  Their  early  history 
is,  therefore,  involved  in  the  darkest  obscurity.  By  those  versed 
in  antiquarian  researches,  among  whom  is  to  be  ranked  the 
learned  and  indefatigable  Niebuhr,  it  is  decided  “  that  the  history 
of  Rome  for  the  first  four  centuries  is  entirely  fictitious.”  The 
earliest  Roman  historian  was  Quintus  Fabius  Pictor,  and  although 
a  senator  and  of  high  patrician  birth,  his  annals  display  a  spirit 
of  childish  credulity  and  absurdity,  totally  unworthy  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  devoted  to  the  task  of  recording  the  events  of  a  great 
and  proud  nation.  Polybius,  a  Greek  historian,  who  flourished 
not  long  after  him  (162  b.  c.),  tells  us  that  the  works  of  his 
predecessor  are  entirely  destitute  of  credit,  and  yet  we  find  Cato 
the  Censor,  Calpurnius  Piso,  and  other  Roman  historians,  rely¬ 
ing  upon  his  vague  and  inaccurate  statements.  Even  Livy 
admits  that  the  narration  he  has  given  of  many  events  is  chiefly 
founded  on  the  authority  of  Fabius  Pictor.  When  we  contem¬ 
plate  these  facts,  we  may  exclaim  with  Polybius,  “  that  history 
without  truth  is  nothing  more  than  a  foolish  tale.”  The  Roman  his¬ 
torians  who  followed  Pictor,  must  be  characterised  as  mere  annal¬ 
ists  detailing  a  dry  register  of  events,  the  accuracy  of  which 
has  been  justly  questioned.  Historic  composition  continued 
in  a  very  low  state  until  Sallust  appeared  (50  B.  c.),  who  pos¬ 
sessed  talents  of  the  first  order,  being  the  first  Roman,  as  it  has 
been  said,  “  who  applied  the  science  of  philosophy  to  the  study 
of  facts;”  but  with  all  his  elegance  and  vast  literary  attain¬ 
ments,  he  was  guided  in  liis  character  as  a  historian  by  the  most 
malignant  prejudices.  His  writings  have  excited  much  investi- 

fation,  and  very  unfavourable  opinions  have  been  the  result. 

le  is  the  principal  historian  of  Catiline’s  conspiracy,  and 
although  an  eye-witness  of  its  momentous  proceedings,  it  is 
evident  he  has  written  under  the  most  partial  bias,  and  has  been 
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influenced  in  his  narration  by  feelings  of  a  private  and  vindictive 
nature.  After  being  expelled  the  senate  upon  a  charge  of  im¬ 
morality,  he  was,  notwithstanding  this  disgrace,  latterly  rein¬ 
stated  and  appointed  Praetor  of  Numidia,  but  was  soon  recalled 
from  the  government  of  that  province.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
an  accusation  was  made  against  him  by  the  Numidians,  his  mer¬ 
ciless  exactions  having  outraged  the  feelings  of  that  people. 
He,  however,  escaped  through  the  influence  of  those  in  power 
who  had  given  him  the  appointment.  The  plunder  of  the  poor 
Numidians  gave  him  the  possession  of  immense  wealth,  with 
which  he  was  enabled  to  build  a  magnificent  palace  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  extensive  pleasure  grounds, 
so  long  well  known  and  celebrated  as  the  gardens  of  Sallust. 
It  was  here,  after  his  retirement  from  public  life,  that  Sallust 
wrote  his  history,  wherein,  when  speaking  of  himself,  we  dis¬ 
cover  those  qualms  of  conscience  that  seem  to  have  invaded  his 
breast,  when  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  that  profligacy  and 
licentiousness  which  marked  his  early  career.  Alluding  to  the 
vice  and  corruption  which  pervaded  every  department  of  the 
state,  Sallust  says,  “  What  could  be  expected  from  youth  and 
inexperience?  Inflamed  by  ambition,  I  was  carried  away  with 
the  torrent;  and  although  I  usually  abstained  from  the  profli¬ 
gacy  of  others,  yet  to  me  the  same  thirst  for  preferment  brought 
the  same  evils,  the  same  envy  and  reproach  that  attended  its 
votaries.”  Sallust  having  married  Terentia  the  divorced  wife  of 
Cicero,  had  long  cherished  a  hatred  to  Catiline,  from  the  well- 
known  circumstance  of  Catiline  seducing  the  sister  of  Terentia 
— a  vestal  virgin.  This  incident,  with  the  undisputed  fact  of 
the  crimes  which  stain  the  moral  character  of  Sallust,  must  lead 
every  dispassionate  observer  to  draw  the  inference  that  the  por¬ 
trait  which  the  historian  has  drawn  of  Catiline,  if  not  altogether 
false,  is  highly  overcharged.  It  was  these  views,  no  doubt,  that 
prompted  the  celebrated  Otway,  in  one  of  his  admirable  dramas, 
to  give  way  to  the  following  exclamation: — 

Yes,  Catiline  too,  was  a  gallant  man, 

Tho’  story  wrongs  his  fame:  for  he  conspir’d 

To  prop  the  reeling  glory  of  his  country  : 

His  cause  was  good. 

To  destroy  the  corruption  which  prevailed,  and  restore  to  the 
Roman  people  a  better  order  of  things,  were  in  all  probability 
the  aims  of  Catiline.  And  because  he  attempted  the  overthrow 
of  a  licentious  government,  maintained  by  a  proud  aristocracy, 
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in  combination  with  the  infamous  usurers  who  plundered  the 
citizens  of  the  Koman  empire,  he  has  been  denounced  and 
handed  down  in  the  page  of  history  as  a  detestable  villain. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  ultimate  views  of  Catiline,  he 
was  aided  in  his  designs  by  a  number  of  the  young  nobility  of 
Home — among  whom  was  the  illustrious  Caesar  ;  a  circumstance 
which  should  make  us  pause  before  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  character  of  the  brave  and  undaunted  Roman  merits 
either  blame  or  ignominy.  . 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some  writers,  that  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline  had  no  other  view  than  destroying  one  faction  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  replacing  it  by  another.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
considering  the  zealous  devotion  which  the  people  evinced  for 
Catiline,  and  that  Julius  Caesar  was  connected  with  the  conspi¬ 
rators,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  in  the  event  of  a  new 
power  having  been  established,  though  of  an  aristocratic  kind, 
that  the  condition  of  the  citizens  would  have  been  greatly  ame¬ 
liorated.  The  noble  and  generous  spirit  of  Caesar  (of  whose 
high  and  benevolent  disposition  we  shall  have  to  speak  by  and 
by)  would  not  have  lain  dormant — young  as  he  was  at  the 
period  of  Catiline’s  fall;  he  would  have  brought  into  action  his 
great  talents  and  powerful  influence,  and,  no  doubt,  would  have 
procured  for  the  people  a  relief  from  that  deplorable  misery  to 
which  they  were  reduced.  The  after  events  of  Caesar’s  life 
warrant  this  conjecture.  The  general  corruption  which  then 
prevailed  in  Rome  presents  a  picture  of  cruel,  heartless  villainy, 
so  truly  revolting,  that  we  wonder  not  that  the  people  eagerly  en¬ 
tered  into  the  designs  of  Catiline.  He  found  them  devoted  to 
his  cause,  and  to  avenge  their  wrongs  they  without  hesitation 
were  willing  to  sypport  him,  although  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  senate,  the  pillage  of  the  rich,  and  setting  fire  to  the  city 
were  contemplated  by  the  4  conspirators.’ 

Notwithstanding  the  malignant  prejudices  which  swayed  tho 
pen  of  Sallust,  he  admits  the  heroism  of  Catiline — “  On  the 
sanguinary  field  where  he  fell  he  braved  every  danger,  and 
manifested  himself  not  only  a  valiant  soldier  but  a  wise  and 
consummate  commander.  Mindful  of  an  illustrious  descent 
and  of  his  former  dignity,  he  resolved  to  cast  no  disgrace  on  the 
last  moments  of  his  life — then  rushing  into  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  he  continued  fighting  with  a  brave  despair,  and  was 
soon  stabbed  to  the  heart” 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  FOURIER. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Reynell  Morell. 

Francois  Marie  Charles  Fourier  was  born  at  Besamjon,  the 
7th  of  April,  1772,  of  a  family  of  merchants,  in  easy  circum¬ 
stances.  He  pursued  his  studies  diligently  in  the  college  of  that 
town,  and  afterwards  left  it  to  go  to  Lyons,  Paris,  and  Rouen,  in 
order  to  perform  the  apprenticeship  of  the  commercial  career  to 
which  his  parents  destined  him.  Respecting  his  childhood  I 
shall  only  mention  two  facts  that  depict  in  striking  colours  the 
rectitude  of  his  mind  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 

Being  an  ungovernable  child,  he  happened  one  day  to  give  a 
correct  report  concerning  the  commercial  transactions  of  his 
parents.  He  was  punished  for  this,  and  from  that  day  he  re¬ 
garded  trade  with  hatred,  and  swore  to  modify  it.  All  his  writ¬ 
ings  prove  how  faithful  he  was  to  this  his  first  oath  ;  and  the 
anecdote  will  not  fail  to  remind  the  reader  of  a  similar  event 
recorded  in  the  life  of  Hannibal,  with  this  difference,  that  Fourier 
swore  to  exterminate  what  he  considered  the  bane  of  humanity, 
whereas  the  Carthaginian  looked  not  beyond  his  own  country  s 
weal  or  woe. 

During  many  years  the  future  reformer  gave  away  his  break¬ 
fast  to  an  infirm  beggar  who  used  to  station  himself  near  his 
house,  and  whom  he  met  on  his  way  to  college.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  temporary  absence  of  his  benefactor,  this  poor  man, 
thinking  that  he  was  ill,  came  to  inquire  about  his  health,  and 
thus  disclosed  his  unostentatious  charity. 

His  very  decided  taste  for  geographical  studies  caused  him  to 
wish  to  enter  the  school  of  Mezieres.  Patents  of  nobility  were 
required  for  this  purpose,  and  he  hoped  to  obtain  them,  thanks 
to  his  relationship  with  a  certain  Saint  Peter  Fourier,  of  Mat- 
taincourt,  canonised  in  1650.  But  his  mother  was  not  willing  to 
undergo  the  costs  of  this  acquisition,  and  Fourier,  much  against 
his  will,  w’as  forced  to  embrace  the  mercantile  profession. 

His  apprenticeship  being  ended,  he  traversed  a  part  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Netherlands,  and  Holland,  in  the  character  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  traveller,  observing  and  retaining  all  that  fell  under  his 
notice  ;  for  his  memory  was  prodigious. 

Returning  to  France  in  1793,  he  was  involved  in  the  troubles 
under  which  Lyons  suffered.  He  lost  his  fortune,  was  put  in 
prison,  then  released  and  incorporated  in  the  2nd  Regiment  of 
Horse-Chasseurs,  in  which  he  passed  two  years. 
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His  observing  and  inventive  cast  of  mind  accompanied  him 
everywhere.  When  he  was  preparing  for  his  profession  of  engi¬ 
neer,  and  maintained  that  he  had  found  a  new  method  of  transit, 
he  was  discouraged  in  the  undertaking,  which  was  represented 
as  an  impracticable  scheme.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  his 
discovery  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  railway. 

Some  years  after,  when  all  his  thoughts,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  world  at  large,  were  taken  up  by  the  war  sustained  by  France 
against  the  whole  of  Europe,  he  imparted  to  the  executive 
Directory  a  project  for  accelerating  the  march  of  the  troops 
from  the  Rhine  into  Italy.  He  received  flattering  thanks  for  his 
proposal,  through  the  medium  of  Carnot. 

Amidst  these  projects,  his  spirit  was  stirred  within  him,  and 
his  observations  were  accumulating,  but  nothing  had  yet  fixed 
the  definite  bent  of  his  ideas,  when  an  event  occurred  that 
brought  back  to  his  mind  the  first  impressions  of  childhood. 
Being  at  Marseilles,  in  1799,  he  was  commissioned,  after  a  long 
famine,  to  cause  a  cargo  of  rice  to  be  cast  secretly  into  the  sea, 
which  cargo  the  heads  of  his  firm,  who  were  speculators  in  com, 
had  suffered  to  rot  in  their  warehouses  rather  than  lower  the 
price  by  selling  it.  This  last  crime  of  commerce  disgusted  him. 
Fie  resolved  to  modify  a  system  in  which  lying  is  necessary,  and 
in  which  the  misery  of  a  whole  people  may  be  worked  upon  as 
a  “  good  spec.”  This  was  the  starting  point  of  his  theory,  to 
which  he  consecrated  from  that  day  all  the  force  of  his  intellect. 

Entirely  absorbed  by  the  contemplation  of  his  idea,  he  no 
longer  thought  of  making  a  fortune,  but  only  of  earning  his  daily 
bread  in  the  path  of  life  he  had  chosen.  He  became  a  broker, 
a  copier,  an  accountant,  a  storekeeper,  as  he  himself  has  often 
stated.  Living  in  this  way  on  his  humble  income  of  1,200 
francs,  and  a  small  annuity  of  600  francs  left  him  by  his  mother, 
he  made  it  always  suffice  for  his  wants,  and  even  supply  the 
means  of  contributing  to  acts  of  benevolence. 

The  modesty  and  discretion  of  Fourier  have  prevented  our 
penetrating  into  the  secrets  of  his  charity.  However,  we  know 
enough  about  them  to  be  able  to  pronounce  that  his  heart  was 
worthy  of  his  head. 

Beginning  from  1799,  he  pursued  without  respite  his  great 
task  of  reconstructing  commerce ;  but,  in  proportion  as  he  pro¬ 
gressed  in  his  work,  the  problem  dilated,  and  he  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  impossible  to  modify  seriou-dy  the  existing  relations 
of  trade,  without  interfering  with  the  whole  mechanism  of  society. 
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and  that  the  question  upon  which  he  had  entered  was  assuming 
gigantic  proportions.  Any  other  man  would  have  been  staggered 
at  it.  Fourier  held  on  his  course  ;  and,  as  early  as  1808,  having 
laid  the  first  foundation  of  his  system,  he  published  as  it  were 
his  formal  claim  on  the  new  discovery  in  the  shape  of  his  first 
work,  entitled,  “  Theory  of  the  Four  Movements,  and  of  the 
General  Destinies.” 

Napoleon  was  so  struck  with  a  passage  of  this  work,  that  he 
forwarded  an  order  by  telegraph  to  Lyons,  to  have  the  author 
pointed  out.  The  reply  was  not  long  in  coming,  but  other  ideas 
had  meanwhile  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  emperor,  and  he  lost 
sight  of  the  humble  Socialist.  An  irreparable  oversight  was  this, 
for  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  pronounce  what  might 
have  been  the  result  of  a  meeting  between  these  two  men.  mighty 
in  genius  and  in  will. 

His  principal  work  appeared  in  1811,  at  Besangon,  under  the 
title  of  “  Domestic  and  Agricultural  Association.”  In  the  later 
editions,  the  original  title  of  “  Treatise  on  Universal  Unity,” 
which  the  author  proposed  to  give  it,  has  been  restored. 

At  the  beginning  of  1829,  “  The  New  World,  Industrial  and 
Societary,”  was  published  at  Paris,  and  in  1838  a  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled  “  Snares  and  Quackery  of  the  Sects  of  St.  Simon  and  of 
Owen.” 

In  1 835,  Fourier  published  the  work  entitled  “  False  Industry,” 
and  afterwards  a  series  of  articles  in  the  journal  called  Le  Plia- 
lanstere,  then  recently  founded  by  Victor  Considerant.  Besides 
all  these  works,  he  has  left  a  considerable  number  of  manuscripts, 
which  are  now  in  process  of  publishing  by  the  School  of  Associ¬ 
ation.  Amongst  these  posthumous  manuscripts,  and  I  may  add 
all  his  works,  by  far  the  most  remarkable  are  those  that  con¬ 
stitute  his  “  Treatise  on  the  Passions  of  the  Human  Soul,” 
which  has  been  translated  by  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  and  will 
be  presented  to  the  public  as  soon  as  the  thinking  and  serious 
shall  step  forward  in  sufficient  numbers  to  support  the  undertaking. 

It  was  only  doing  half  the  work  to  make  his  ideas  known  - 
it  was  also  necessary  to  interest  the  powers  that  be,  and  Fourier 
did  not  spare  time  or  trouble  in  doing  so.  Letters,  notices  in 
the  papers,  appeals  to  the  capitalists,  petitions  to  the  ministers,, 
he  neglected  nothing,  but  it  was  all  fruitless. 

Meanwhile,  amidst  these  continual  cares  and  labours,  the  health 
of  Fourier  declined.  His  disciples  began  to  remark  this  as  early 
as  1835.  In  1836  he  became  worse,  and  in  1837  he  was 
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obliged  to  keep  to  his  room  and  bed.  But  his  lucidity  of  mind, 
and  his  incredible  energy  never  abandoned  him  a  single  instant. 
His  anxious  friends  begged  him  to  suffer  them  to  watch  by  bis 
bedside,  but  he  would  never  allow  it.  “  I  don't  wish,"  he  said, 
“  that  people  should  put  themselves  out  about  me."  The  only 
thing  that  could  be  wrung  from  him  was,  that  the  wife  of  the 
porter  where  he  lodged  should  go  every  hour,  during  the  night, 
to  see  how  he  was,  and  attend  to  his  wants.  When  she  entered 
the  room  at  5,  a.m.,  on  the  8th  of  November,  Fourier  was  no 
more.  He  was  found  dressed,  and  kneeling  by  the  side  of  his 
bed,  which  he  had  been  unable  to  reach,  being  overcome  by 
death.  Made.  Clarisse  Vigoureux  and  M.  V.  Considerant  being 
informed  with  all  speed  of  the  event,  came  to  perform  the  last 
offices  to  him,  and  two  days  after,  his  body  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  embalmed,  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre, 
where  an  humble  stone  covers  his  remains,  until  the  monument 
is  completed  that  his  disciples  (perchance  humanity)  will  one  day 
raise  him — a  smiling  world. 

Thus  lived  and  died  one  of  the  best  men  and  thinkers  the 
world  ever  saw.  He  lived  before  his  age:  this  was  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  his  whole  life — his  crime  in  the  eyes  of  some  people. 
It  will,  possibly,  be  his  glory  with  posterity. 

History  will  add  a  fact,  not  very  creditable  to  the  discernment 
of  our  age,  i.  e.,  that  he  died  poor,  insulted,  calumniated  ;  hav¬ 
ing  endured,  in  fact,  the  only  kind  of  martyrdom  compatible  with 
our  customs.  This  was  the  reward  offered  by  the  nineteenth 
century  to  a  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  humanity — to  a  man 
who  was  the  prince  of  modern  philanthropists,  whatever  errors 
and  defects  may  have  clouded  his  judgment,  or  impaired  the 
value  of  his  system. 

The  careless  crowd  sees  in  Fourier  an  eccentric  innovator  only, 
his  slanderers  a  madman,  his  students  a  sublime  genius. 

Futurity  will  pronounce  his  verdict. 

For  my  own  part,  having  pored  many  an  hour  over  his 
luminous  pages,  and  toiled  to  convey  them  in  our  mother  tongue, 
knowing  that  the  scoff  of  one  day  becomes  the  law  of°the 
morrow,  and  the  utopia  of  our  age  the  gospel  of  the  next,  I  can 
only  add  that,  with  considerable  defects  and  some  extravagance, 
in  my  opinion,  few  writings  in  any  age  surpass,  and  none  in  this 
day  equal,  those  of  Charles  Fourier. 


[The  foregoing  is  an  abridgment  of  Mr.  Morell’s  “  Sketch,”  which  may 
he  had  m  its  entire  form  of  our  publisher.  The  “  Sketch”  is  introductory 
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to  Fourier’s  “  Treatise  on  the  Passions  of  the  Human  Soul,”  a  translation  of 
which,  by  Mr.  Morell,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published  (by  subscrip¬ 
tion)  in  two  handsome  volumes,  8vo.,  price  One  Pound,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  have  been  obtained.  Further  information  and  pros¬ 
pectuses  can  be  obtained  at  Walton  and  Mitchell’s,  24,  Wardour-street, 
Oxford-street,  London.  In  order  that  the  work  may  appear  without  further 
delay,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Morell’s  list  of  subscribers  will  be  forthwith 
completed. — Ed.  D.  It-] 


REVELATIONS  OF  THE  BUILDING  TRADES. 

PART  I. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  is  it  forbidden  to  civilisation  to 
conquer  misery  ?  Let  us  see  if  this  civilisation  of  which  we 
boast  has  not  begot  that  misery,  which,  fed  by  despair,  now 
overawes  its  parent. 

Brothers,  if  the  pen  moves  stiffly  in  my  hand,  yet  my  arm  is 
strong,  and  my  fingers  are  cunning,  to  adorn  and  clothe  with  com¬ 
fort  the  homes  of  those  who  know  me  not,  while  my  own  is 
cheerless  and  comfortless.  My  own,  did  I  say  ?  It  is  almost 
a  satire  to  speak  of  a  mechanic’s  “own.”  “  What,”  it  may  be 
said,  “is  not  the  mechanic’s  strength,  his  skill,  at  least  his  own  ?” 
No  :  civilisation,  which  has  called  his  art  to  life  civilisation, 
that  leans  upon  his  strength — has  chained  him  to  an  existence 
sterile  of  pleasure  yet  fruitful  of  pain  ;  whilst  competition  (the 
crowning  glory  of  our  civilisation)  vulture-like,  gnaws  his  heait, 
which,  unpromethean,  grows  not  again.  His  strength  is  used^ 
or  neglected  at  another’s  will,  until— exhausted  by  abuse  of 
bodily',  and  harassing  of  mental,  powers— he  is  overtaken  by 
“  age  and  want,  the  ill-matched  pair,”  whilst  his  years  are  yet 
few  but  sorrows  many. 

It  has  become  the  custom  among  politico-philanthropists,  in 
speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  to  iterate  the 
expression,  that  “  all  reform  must  come  from  and  by  themselves.”* 
How  little  those  gentlemen  really  know  of  the  cumbrous  “  chain 
of  evils”  which  weigh  down  both  body  and  soul,  if  patient, 
and  sorely  gall  us  if  we  struggle!  Those  evils  it  will  be  my 
task  to  expose— premising  that  my  observations  will  be  limited 
to  those  of  the  “  Building  Trades,”  as  they  are  termed,  includ¬ 
ing  under  that  term  all  who  are  employed  in  the  erection,  con¬ 
struction,  and  decoration  of  public  and  private  edifices. 

*  Vide  Prince  Albert. 
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Although  my  observations  will  apply,  in  nearly  every  in¬ 
stance,  to  the  provinces  as  well,  I  will  take  London  as  the  data 
of  my  remarks,  as  it  is  often  observed  that  the  building  trades 
are  very  highly  remunerated  jn  London. 

To  commence,  then,  with  this  high  remuneration,  will  it 
startle  you  if  I  begin  by  stating  that  this  high  remuneration, 
of  which  I  am  a  recipient,  is  one  of  “  the  evils  ?”  Why  ? 
Because  the  skilled  workman,  who  is  conversant  with  all  the 
details  and  familiar  with  the  finer  branches  of  his  trade,  receiving 
we  will  say,  thirty  shillings  per  week  “when  employed,” 
realises,  in  averaging  twelve  months,  less  than  the  workman 
of  an  inferior  stamp,  who  has  nearly  constant  employ  at 
or  about  one  pound  per  week.  This  high  remuneration  has 
other  evil  influences,  which  may  serve  our  “  political”  reformers 
for  an  answer,  as  to  “why  are  the  working  classes  so  disunited  ?” 
when  I  vouch  for  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  shop  where  thirty 
shillings  is  paid  as  wages,  but  in  ihe  same  shop,  also,  there  are 
men  (doing  the  same  description  of  work)  receiving  twenty- 
seven  shillings,  twenty-four  shillings,  and  one  pound  per  week. 

The  men  who  receive  the  lower  rates  of  pay,  when  known,  are 
the  objects  of  marked  dislike  ;  and  when  not  known,  the  system 
creates  a  general  distrust  of  each  other,  which  displays  itself  in 
a  thousand  wavs,  most  harassing,  and  subversive  of  all  orenerous 
and  friendly  union.  -  Blame  not  these  hostile  feelings  rashly. 
The  hostility  is  not  so  much  aimed  at.  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  fix  his  own  price,  or  to  the  probability  that  his  conduct  will 
have  the  effect  of  lowering  other  men’s  wages, — as  it  is  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  knowledge  that  as  soon  as  the  high-priced  man 
can  be  dispensed  with,  he  will  be  paid  off,  and  the  other  retained. 
It  may  be  asked,  what  can  induce  the  man  who  understands  his 
trade  to  accept  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than  the  “  Trade  or  Shop 
standard  ?  Burns,  the  Scottish  poet,  has  tritely  answered  the 
question,  when  he  says — 

“  Those  moving  things  ca’d  wives  and  weans 

Would  move  the  very  hearts  o’  stanes.” 

And  so  it  often  is.  And  here  l  would  beg  of  my  brother  toilers 
and  sufferers  to  pause,  ere  they  blame  those  whom,  perhaps,  the 
pale,  sad  wife,  and  clamorous  hungry  weans,  have  driven  to 
undersell  their  labour  and  skill.  High  (nominal)  wages— look 
to  this  masters,  men  know  it  well— attract  from  all  parts  of  the 
provinces  runaway  apprentices,  and  vagabond  journeymen 
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■whose  inferior  skill  and  industry  are  soon  discovered  in  a  small 
provincial  shop  or  town,  and  there  are  berths  more  easily 
attained  by  those  characters  in  London,  than  by  the  sharp, 
workmanlike  man,  whom  the  foreman  at  a  glance  can  see  is  not 
to  be  tampered  with.  How  is  it  that  the  “green”  country 
youth,  or  the  town  “muff”  obtains  and  keeps  his  job,  whilst 
thousands  of  experienced  workmen  wander  our  streets  like 
shadows,  or  hopeless  of  better  fare,  “  count  the  trees  in  the  park, 
and  enjoy  (?)  a  walk  instead  of  a  dinner?” 

How  ?  Why  by  “  paying  toll  ” — that  is  by  repaying  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  wages  to  the  foreman  or  the  “  cod,”*  and  whilst  the 
employer  pays  him  thirty,  or  twenty  seven  shillings  a  week, 
the  “"greenhorn  ”  or  the  “muff,”  as  the  case  may  be  —  is 
mulcted  of  from  three  to  six  shillings  per  week,  privately. 
There  are  shops  where  the  “governor”  is  too  sharp  for  this 
game;  but  there  are  so  many  large  establishments  which  have 
their  trade  scattered,  that  even  the  most  practical  employers  are 
“done”  as  well  as  the  deserving  workmen. 

Reader,  if  you  think  this  doubtful,  inquire  of  the  first  work¬ 
man  in  the  building  line  you  meet ;  he  knows  it.  Ask  him  if 
he  knows  anything  of  a  west-end  palace-building  firm,  where 
the  “  toll  system”  caused  a  “revolution”  lately;  where  the  fore¬ 
men,  not  content  with  toll-money,  had  the  “  muffs”  at  work 
every  evening  for  themselves,  building  cottages  the  poor 
“ muffs”  receiving  for  their  extra  and  heavy  toil  a  bit  of  bread 
and  cheese  and  a  drop  of  beer;  the  real  reward  being  that  they 
were  retained  in  the  service  of  the  firm  when  the  honest,  clever 
workmen  were  discharged. 

Hio-h  wa<ms  ?  Do  you  call  it  high  wages  when  a  man  is 
“  horsed”  to  death  four  months  in  the  year  tor  thirty  shillings 
a-week,  and  travels  about,  weary  and  hungry,  the  other  eight 
months,  glad  if  he  can  pick  up  a  day’s  work  anywhere  at  any 
price?  Plasterers,  painters,  carpenters,  is  not  this  correct? 

And  is  it  not  also  true  that  whilst  you  are  thus  wandering 
about,  heart-sick  and  hopeless,  men,  who  know  as  much  about 
the  tools  as  the  tools  about  them,  are  spoiling  the  work  your 
skill  should  be  expended  on  ? 

It  may  be  said,  why  not  save  when  in  good  work  ?  I  answer, 

*  To  the  uninitiated  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  this  term 
“cod  ”  is  applied  to  one  who  acts  as  stationary  foreman  on  a  job  at  a 
distance  from  the  shop  or  yard,  with  power  only  over  the  particular  job 
he  is  placed  at.  General  or  walking  foremen  enjoy  superior  powers. 
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our  style  of  living,  however  poor,  is  necessarily  more  expensive 
than  other  trades.  We  are  obliged  to  breakfast  in  a  coffee  or 
public  house,  and  dine  in  the  same.  We  are  so  long  out  of 
work  at  times,  that  we  are  in  debt  wherever  credit  can  be  had ; 
and  before  a  man  can  begin  a  job  he  often  loses  the  chance, 
because  he  cannot  get  his  tools  out  of  pawn.  The  short  time 
that  he  is  in  work  he  is  engaged  in  paying  his  debts,  and  trying 
to  get  a  few  clothes  for  himself  and  children  ;  and  when  thrown 
out  he  is  unprovided  with  a  farthing,  and  the  old  game  of  hope¬ 
less  days  spent  in  search  of  toil,  and  hungry  evenings  spent  in 
sad  despair,  begins  again.  But  why  marry,  why  have  wives 
and  children  to  provide  for  if  we  cannot  provide  for  ourselves  ? 
Why  have  any  natural  feelings  at  all?  Yet  we  have  such 
feelings,  and  others,  too,  which  it  -will  be  well  for  the  rich  if  we 
are  not  driven  to  act  upon,  and  so  end  our  miseries  and  their 
unholy  rule. 

I  have  but  glanced  at  the  evils  which  are  common  to  every 
branch  of  the  Building  trades.  Hereafter,  I  (with  the  editor’s 
permission)  will  take  each  trade  in  succession,  stating  the  pecu¬ 
liar  evils  that  afflict  the  men  engaged  in  bricklaying,  mason 
work,  carpenter  and  joiner  work,  plastering,  painting,  and 
plumbing.  The  editor  has  my  name  and  address.  In  the 
meantime,  I  shall  sign  mvself 

JOHN,  THE  WORKMAN. 
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hi. 

THE  OLD  PAUPER  WHO  HAD  “  FOUGHT  FOR  KING  AND  COUNTRY.” 

“  I  espied  an  old  man  proceeding  along  the  highway  in  front  of  me. 
He.  was  very  infirm,  tottering  along  with  the  aid  of  a  large  staff 
which  he  carried,  and  I  soon  overtook  him.  After  saluting  him  I 
got  into  conversation  with  him,  and  found  that  he  had  been  long 
resident  on  the  parish,  and  was  now  an  out-door  pauper  receiving 
relief.  ‘  I  have  been  off  work  these  two  years,’  he  said,  *  and  now 
get  two  shillings  and  half  a  gallon  of  bread  a-week  from  the  union.’ 
‘Do  you  pay  any  rent?’  I  asked.  ‘  Yes,’  said  he,  ‘  sixpence  a-week. 
Aye,  aye,'  he  continued,  ‘I  have  been  in  the  King’s  service,  and  have 
worked^here  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  it  nas  all  come  to  that 
at  last,’  pointing  to  the  repulsive  looking  walls  of  the  workhouse, 
which  rose  over  some  tree-tops  in  the  distance.  ‘  When  were  you 
discharged  from  the  King’s  service  ?’  I  inquired.  ‘  I  can’t  remem¬ 
ber,’  said  he,  ‘it’s  so  long  ago,  but  it  was  the  year  after  the  battle 
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of  Waterloo.’  I  then  ascertained  that  he  had  returned  to  his  parish 
and  worked  as  a  labourer,  married,  and  had  two  sons,  who  were 
since  dead,  but  not,  he  said,  before  they  had  known  what  it  was  to 
toil  for  a  scanty  reward.  Their  death  was  a  great  blow  to  him  at 
the  time,  but  he  said  that  he  had  been  since  glad,  for  their  sakes, 
that  they  were  gone,  for  he  could  have  left  them  nothing  as  an  in¬ 
heritance  but  his  own  toil  and  misery.” 

IV. 

The  Workers  in  a  Devil’s  Dust  Mill. 

“  My  way  lay  through  narrow  courts  and  by  a  ricket.ty  wooden 
bridge  over  a  green  pool  of  stagnant  water,  to  the  mill  (in  the  town 
of  Oldham)  where  candlewicks  were  manufactured.  The  establish¬ 
ment  consisted  of  but  a  single  room,  not  more  than  six  feet  high. 
Here  the  cotton  refuse  used  was  cleaned,  drawn,  and  spun.  The 
heat,  the  stink,  the  flying  dust,  were  almost  overpowering.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  stood  a  blowing  machine  of  the  rudest  construction, 
and  the  mules  and  drawing  frames  were  built  to  correspond.  The 
boy  who  principally  attended  the  ‘  devil  ’  was  covered  from  head  to 
foot  with  the  clinging  fibres  of  floating  wool.  I  exaggerate  not  one 
jot — on  the  contrary^  I  use  the  metaphor  simply  to  describe  the  fact 

_ when  I  say  that  the  outline  of  his  figure  was  clothed  as  it  were 

with  a  halo  of  downy  tissue.  From  this  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
may  be  imagined.  The  labour  of  the  piecers  was  the  most  severe  I 
have  yet  seen.  The  coarse  knotty  threads  were  continually  break¬ 
ing,  and  the  attendants  were  therefore  eternally  hurrying  about  re¬ 
uniting  them.  The  different  pieces  of  mechanism  were  so  very 
closely  crSmmed  that  it  was  difficult  to  walk  between  them,  without 
the  risk  of  being  injured  by  the  unboxed  wheels  and  cranks  which 
worked  around.  The  floor  was  soppy  with  the  rankest  oil ;  the  small 
windows  were  almost  obscured  by  coatings  of  woolly  fibre  which 
clung  to  the  interior  of  the  casements,  as  snow  sometimes  does  to 
the  exterior  of  panes  and  sashes ;  and  the  bare  joists  and  rafters 
were  furred  with  the  same  downy-like  substance,  as  stakes  set  in 
the  sea  are  clothed  with  clustering  weeds.  Altogether  the  place 
was  unfitted  for  human  beings  to  work  or  breathe  in- 

T. 

The  struggle  for  life  at  the  London  Docks. 

“  Until  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  this  scene  of  greedy  despair,  I 
could  not  have  believed  that  there  wa3  so  mad  an  eagerness  to  work, 
and  so  biting  a  want  of  it  among  so  vast  a  body  of  men.  A  day  or 
two  before  I  had  sat  at  midnight  in  the  room  of  the  starving  weaver. 
But  as  I  heard  him  tell  his  bitter  story  there  was  a  patience  in  his 
misery  that  gave  it  more  an  air  of  heroism  than  desperation.  But 
in  the  scenes  I  have  lately  witnessed  the  want  has  been  positively 
tragic,  and  the  struggle  for  life  partaking  of  the  sublime. 

“  You  know,  by  the  stream  pouring  through  the  gates,  and  the 
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rush  towards  particular  spots,  that  the  ‘  calling  foremen  ’  have  made 
their  appearance.  Then  begins  the  scuffling  and  scrambling,  and 
stretching  forth  of  countless  hands  high  in  the  air,  to  catch  tne  eye 
of  him  whose  voice  may  give  them  work.  As  the  foreman  calls  from 
a  book  the  names,  some  men  jump  upon  the  backs  of  the  others,  so 
as  to  lift  themselves  high  above  the  rest,  and  attract  the  notice  of 
him  who  hires  them.  All  are  shouting.  Some  cry  aloud  his  sur¬ 
name,  some  his  Christian  name  ;  others  call  out  their  own  names, 
to  remind  him  that  they  jre  there.  Now  the  appeal  is  made  in 
Irish  blarney,  now  in  broken  English.  Indeed  it  is  a  sight  to  sad¬ 
den  the  most  callous,  to  see  thousands  of  men  struggling  for  only 
one  day’s  hire,  the  scuffle  being  made  the  fiecer  by  the  knowledge 
that  hundreds  out  of  the  number  there  assembled  must  be  left  to 
idle  the  day  out  in  want.  To  look  in  the  faces  of  that  hungry  crowd 
is  to  see  a  sight  that  must  be  ever  remembered.  Some  are  smiling 
to  the  foreman,  to  coax  him  into  remembrance  of  them,  others  with 
their  protruding  eyes,  eager  to  snatch  at  the  hoped-for  pass.  For 
weeks  many  have  gone  there,  and  gone  through  the  same  struggle, 
the  same  cries,  and  have  gone  away,  after  all,  without  the  work  they 
had  screamed  for. 

“The  labour  is  so  arduous,  that  one  would  imagine  it  was  not  of 
that  tempting  nature  that  3000  men  could  be  found  every  day  in 
London  desperate  enough  to  fight  and  battle  for  the  privilege  of 
getting  2s.  6d.  by  it ;  and  even,  if  they  fail  in  *  getting  taken  on  *  at 
the  commencement  of  the  day,  that  they  should  then  retire  to  the 
appointed  yard,  there  to  remain  hour  after  hour,  in  the  hope  that  the 
wind  might  blow  them  some  stray  ship,  so  that  other  ‘  gangs  * 
might  be  wanted,  and  the  calling  foreman  seek  them  there.  It  is  a 
curious  sight  to  see  the  men  waiting  in  these  yards  to  be  hired  at  4d. 
per  hour,  for  such  are  the  terms  given  in  the  after  part  of  the  day. 
There,  seated  on  long  benches  raised  against  the  wall,  they  remain, 
some  telling  their  miseries  and  some  their  crimes  to  one  another, 
whilst  others  doze  away  their  time.  Rain  or  sunshine,  there  can 
always  be  found  plenty  ready  to  catch  the  stray  Is.  or  eight  penny¬ 
worth  of  work.  By  the  size  of  the  shed,  you  can  tell  how  many 
men  sometimes  remain  there  in  the  pouring  rain  rather  than  run  the 
chance  of  losing  the  stray  hour’s  work  Some  loiter  on  the  bridges 
close  by,  and  presently,  as  their  practised  eye  or  ear  tells  them  that 
the  calling  foreman  is  in  want  of  another  gang,  they  rush  forward  in 
a  stream  towards  the  gates,  though  only  six  or  eight  at  most  can  be 
hired  out  of  the  hundred  or  more  that  are  waiting  there.  Again,  the 
same  mad  fight  takes  place  as  in  the  morning;  there  is  the  same 
jumping  on  benches,  the  same  raising  of  hands,  the  same  entreaties, 
and  the  same  failure  as  before.” 

In  concluding  this  month’s  extracts  from  the  Morning 
Chronicle  on  the  state  of  “  Labour  and  the  Poor,”  we  request 
our  readers  to 
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LOOK  ON  THIS  PICTURE, 

The  Cradle  for  Her  Majestfs 
next  child. —  We  hare  seen,  with 
much  pleasure,  the  progress  of 
this  important  specimen  of  the 
art  of  wood-carving,  and  augur 
most  favourably  of  the  effect  the 
whole  will  produce  in  a  state  of 
completion.  The  sides,  which  are 
finished,  are  carved  inthe  choicest 
box  —  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
which  wood  has  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  delay  attending  thework. 
In  the  upper  portion  are  friezes 
in  relief,  having  an  alternate  in¬ 
troduction  of  roses  and  poppies, 
designed  and  executed  with  the 
purest  feeling  of  Italian  taste. 
Beneath  them  is  a  bold  torus 
moulding  with  pinks,  inserted  in 
fluted  hollows.  The  two  ends 
remain  to  be  produced,  and  to 
them  the  utmost  delicacy  of  finish 
will  be  imparted.  The  interiors 
of  the  rockers  are  ornamented 
with  foliated  dolphins,  and  even 
the  flat  edges  of  the  foot  and  head 
are  elaborately  carved  into  scroll 
work.  This  cradle  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Rogers. — Art  Journal. 

Cost  of  the  Royal  Family. — The 
Civil  List  forms  only  one  item  of 
the  cost  of  Royalty.  The  Queen’s 
relatives,  direct  and  collateral, 
are  provided  for.  The  death  of 
William  IV.  and  the  accession  of 
an  unmarried  woman  made  no 
abatement  of  charge  to  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  the  creation  of  fresh  an¬ 
nuities,  or  the  increase  of  former 
ones,  being  more  than  equivalent  to 
the  nominal  reduction  of  the  Civil 
List  Her  Majesty’s  marriage 
brought  another  annuitant  on  the 
public  in  the  Prince  Consort,  who 
was  entered  at  £30,cOQ  per  an¬ 
num.  Inclusive  of  uncles  and 


AND  ON  THIS. 

The  starving  Needlewoman  and 
her  baby. — (The  speaker  is  the 
daughter  of  an  Independent 
minister — fallen,  but  struggling 
against  evil.) — “I  used  to  work 
at  slop  work,  at  the  shirt  work, 
the  fine  full-fronted  white  shirts  ; 

I  got  2£d.  each  for  ’em.  There 
were  six  button-holes,  four  rows 
of  stitching  in  the  front,  and  the 
collars  and  wristbands  stitched 
as  well.  By  working  from  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning  till  mid¬ 
night  each  night,  I  might  be  able 
to  do  seven  in  the  week.  These 
would  bring  me  in  17id.  for  my 
whole  week’s  labour.  Out  of  this 
the  cotton  must  be  taken,  and 
that  came  to  2d.  every  week,  and 
so  left  me  l5Jd.  to  pay  rent  and 
living  and  buy  candles  with.  I 
had  a  child,  and  it  used  to  cry 
for  food.  So,  as  I  could  not  get 
a  living  for  him  myself  by  my 
needle,  I  went  into  the  streets 
and  made  out  a  living  that  way 
Sometimes  there  was.  no  work 
for  me,  and  then  I  was  forced  to 
depend  entirely  upon  the  streets 
for  my  food.  On  my  soul,  I  went 
to  the  streets  solely  to  get  a  living 
for  myself  and  child.  I  pledge 
■my  word ,  solemnly  and  sacredly , 
that  it  was  the  low  price  paid  for 
my  labour  that  drove  me  to  pro sti 
tution.  I  often  stuggled  agains1 
it,  and  many  times  have  Itakenmy 
childintothe  streetstobeg, rather 
than  I  would  bring  shame  upon 
myself  and  it  any  longer.  1  have 
made  pincushions  and  fancy  arti¬ 
cles — such  as  I  could  manage  to 
scrape  together — and  took  them 
to  the  streets  to  sell,  so  that  I 
might  get  an  honest  living  ;  but 
I  couldn't.  Sometimes  I  should 
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aunts,  the  following  is  the  annual 
charge : — 

Her  Majesty’sCivil  List  £385,000 


King  of  Hanover. 

Duke  of  Cambridge. 
Duchess  of  Gloucester 
Duchess  of  Kent.  . 
Prince  Consort  .  . 


2 1,000 
27,000 
16,000 
30,000 
30,000 


509,000 

This  is  the  aggregate  charge  of 
the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family, 
exclusive  of  the  salary  of  the  late 
Queen  Dowager  and  the  revenue 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Royal  Bog  Palace.  —  The 
sleeping  beds  which  are  occupied 
by  the  Prince’s  beagles,  and  her 
Majesty’s  dogs,  are  in  five  com¬ 
partments  at  the  extremity  of  the 
hovel — the  latter  being  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  and  paved  with 
asphalate,  the  bottoms  having 
good  falls  to  ensure  their  dryness 
and  cleanliness  ;  the  hovels  enter 
into  three  green  yards,  roomy 
and  healthy. 

The  Royal  Stables  cost  the 
nation,  in  building,  £70,000. 
Each  horse  of  her  Majesty’s 
stud  has  two  sets  of  clothing — 
one  for  day,  and  one  for  night. 
Hot  air  is  supplied  to  the  carriage 
houses,  “in  order  to  keep  the 
royal  carriages  wellaired  during 
the  cold  and  damp  weather  in 
winter.” 


be  out  all  night  in  the  rain,  and 
sell  nothing  at  all,  me  and  my 
child  together  ;  and  when  we 
didn’t  get  anything  that  way  we 
used  to  sit  in  a  shed,  for  I  was 
too  fatigued  with  my  baby  to 
stand,  and  I  was  so  poor  I 
couldn’t  have  even  a  night’s 
lodging  upon  credit.  One  night 
in  the  depth  of  winter  his  legs  froze 
to  my  side.  We  sat  on  the  step  of 
a  door.  I  was  trying  to  make 
my  way  to  the  workhouse,  but 
was  so  weak  I  couldn’t  get  on 
any  farther.  The  snow  was  over 
my  shoes.  It  had  been  snowing 
all  day,  and  me  and  my  boy  out 
in  it.  My  sufferings  have  been 
such,  that  three  days  before  I 
first  tried  to  get  into  the  work- 
house  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
commit  suicide.  I  wrote  the 
name  of  my  boy  and  the  address 
of  his  aunts,  and  pinned  them  to 
his  little  shift,  and  left  him  in 
bed — for  ever,  as  I  thought — and 
went  to  the  Regent’s  Park,  to 
drown  myself  in  the  water  near 
the  road  leading  to  St.  John’s 
Wood.  I  went  there  because  I 
thought  I  was  more  sure  of  death. 
It  was  further  to  jump.  The 
policeman  watched  me,  and  asked 
me  what  I  was  doing.  He 
thought  I  looked  suspicious,  and 
drove  me  from  the  park.  That 
saved  my  life.”—  Special  Corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  “  Morning  Chron .” 


My  brethren,  these  are  truths,  and  weighty  ones- 
Ye  are  all  equal:  nature  made  ye  so. 

Equality  is  your  birthright.  When  I  gaze 
On  the  proud  palace,  and  behold  one  being 
In  the  blood-purpled  robes  of  royalty, 

Feasting  at  ease,  and  lording  over  millions, 

Then  turn  me  to  the  hut  of  poverty, 

And  see  the  wretched  labourer,  worn  with  toil 
Divide  his  scanty  morsel  with  his  infants, 

I  sicken,  and,  indignant  at  the  sight, 

Blush  for  the  patience  of  humanity. 


Southey 
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THE  CHARTER,  AND  SOMETHING  MORE  ! 

In  past  days  “  the  Charter  and  no  surrender ”  was  the  rallying- 
cry  of  the  proletarians.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the 
true  friends  of  Chartism  must  agitate  and  struggle  for  “  the 
Charter,  and  something  more.” 

This  is  the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  certain  Chartists, 
apparently  gifted  with  the  ability  to  hold  with  the  hare  and  run 
with  the  *  hounds,  seem  to  have  taken  for  their  motto  “  the 
Charter,  and  something  less.”  An  exhibition  of  “  progress  ” 
which  must  forcibly  “  remind  the  reader  of  the  Hibernian  ser¬ 
geant’s  command  to  advance  three  paces  backwards.” 

Surely  Joseph  Sturge,  Vincent,  parson  Brewster,  and  Co., 
must  chuckle  when  they  contrast  the  once  frantic  demand  for 
“  name  and  all,”  with  the  “  bated  breath  ”  of  those  Chartists 
who  now  roar,  te  gently  as  any  sucking  dove,”  for  Hume  and 
Walmsley’s  “little  Charter;”  a  scheme  immeasurably  inferior 
to  the  “  People’s  Bill  of  Rights”  rejected  by  the  Chartists  at 
the  Sturge  Conference.  “  Well,  well,”  as  Byron  says— 

“ - the  world  must  turn  upon  its  axis, 

And  all  mankind  turn  with  it,  heads  and  tails ; 

And  live  and  die,  make  love,  and  pay  our  taxes. 

And  as  the  veering  wind  shifts,  shift  our  sails.” 

Justice,  however,  should  be  done  to  the  consistency  of  those 
who  have  not  shifted  their  sails  ;  who  have  remained  true  to  the 
principles  of  the  Charter,  although  they  would  not  swallow 
“  name  and  all.”  Others  who  accepted  the  Charter,  but  were 
opposed  to  the  dominant  section  of  the  Chartists,  have  exhibited 
the  same  consistency.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  party  of 
whom  the  writer  of  these  remarks  has  always  been  a  member  to 
exhibit,  in  these  latter  days,  a  vacillation  of  purpose  which  con¬ 
trasts  strongly  with  the  former  claims  of  that  party  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the°only  true  and  pure  defenders  of  the  Charter.  Such 
humiliation  must  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  every 
true  democrat. 

If  the  bourgeoisie  are  so  selfish  or  so  prejudiced,  so  cowardly 
or  so  ignoram,  that  they  needs  must  and  will  persevere  with 
their  sectional  movement  for  what  in  effect  would  be  but  a  mere 
modicum  of  parliamentary  reform,  let  them  do  so.  But  let  them 
not  have  the  support  of  those  masses  whom  their  scheme  would 

not  enfranchise.  . 

Political  adventurers  who  aim  at  seeing  themselves  seated  in 
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the  House  of  Commons — of  course  for  purposes  purely  patriotic 
— may  be  thankful  for  such  “small  mercies”  as  the  “  little 
Charter,”  or  any  measure  or  reform  which  will  assist  them  to  com¬ 
pass  the  object  of  their  ambition;  but  the  men  who  value  political 
changes  merely  as  stepping  stones  to  social  regeneration,  can 
give  their  countenance  to  no  scheme  of  reform  short  of  the 
Charter. 

The  object  of  Cobden  with  his  freehold  land  scheme,  and 
Walmsley  with  his  “little  Charter,”  is,  cleaily,  to  so  far  extend 
the  suffrage  as  to  swamp  the  House  with  representatives  of  the 
“  Manchester  school.”  In  short,  the  policy  of  both  is  to  make 
use  of  the  proletarians  to  establish  bourgeois  supremacy.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  bourgeois  millennium  arrived,  with  Cobden,  Bright, 
Roebuck,  and  others  of  their  stamp,  in  power  as  ministers  ; 
would  the  miserable  masses  whose  woes  are  being  laid  bare  by 
the  Chronicle  be  any  better  off  under  their  new  masters  ?  The 
antecedents  of  (hose  men,  and  their  well-known  devotion  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  political  economists,  sufficiently  answer  that 
question.  They  were  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  Ten  Hours’  Bill, 
they  have  always  defended  the  vmrst  features  of  the  New  Poor 
Taw,  and  the  leader  will  not  have  forgotten  Cobden’s  fierce 
hostility  to  the  “  Bakers’  Protection  Bill”  in  the  late  session 
of  Parliament.  The  high  priests  and  champions  of  Capital,  the 
philosophers  and  orators  of  the  “  Manchester  school,”  will 
naturally  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  emancipation  of  Labour. 
True,  we  may  expect  “reforms.”  But  of  what  value  ?  Aboli- 
tion  of  Church-rates— perhaps  separation  of  the  Church  from 
the  State  ;  repeal  of  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail — per¬ 
haps  abolition  of  the  peerage  ;  curtailment  of  the  expenses  of 
royalty— perhaps  abolition  of  the  monarchy  itself.  But  these 
and  many  more  such  surface  reforms  might  take  place  without 
matenally  benefiting  the  proletarians.  Robespierre’s  question 
to  the  mock-reforming  Girondists  :  “What  is  a  Republic?” 
had  important  meaning.  The  reforms  we  have  named  would  be 
very  well,  as  clearing  the  ground  of  antiquated  iniquities ;  but 
such  reforms  may  be  carried  and  all  the  social  evils  that  afflict 
the  proletarians  remain  untouched.  We  hold  the  aristocracy  in 
abhorrence— we  regard  the  monarchy  as  a  libel  on  the  comnmn 
sense  of  the  present  generation  of  Britons ;  but  we  hope  and 
pray  that  the  proletarians  may  never  permit  the  establishment 

of  a  commercial  aristocracy,  and  a  Republic  of  Girondists  and 
U  ra  e  r-  m  on  <tpvz  . 
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So  little  love  have  we  for  the  existing  aristooracry,  so  little 
do  we  sympathise  with  the  howling  “  protectionists,”  that  we 
should  be  disposed  to  exult  rather  than  to  mourn  were  they  in 
their  despair  to  go,  like  Judas,  and  hang  themselves.  But  we 
have  equal  hatred  and  more  dread  of  a  monied  aristocracy. 
The  feudal  lords  are  doomed — they  are  worn  out,  their  race  is 
run,  and  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall  predicts  their  speedy 
extinction.  But  the  money-lords  are  full  of  life  and  energy, 
and  resolutely  resolved  to  establish  their  ascendancy  on  the  ruins 
of  the  rule  of  their  once  masters,  bat  now  perishing  rivals. 
Should  they  succeed,  woe  to  the  people  !  The  feudal  lords 
have  scourged  the  proletarians  with  whips,  but  the  money  lords 
(if  they  prosper  in  their  designs)  will  scourge  them  with 
scorpions. 

The  people  are  promised  wonderful  felicity  by  the  repeal 
of  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  bringing  the  land  into 
the  public  market.  Mr.  Bright  and  others  desire  to  have  the 
land  as  free  to  traffic  in  as  labour  is  now.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  such  a  “  reform  ?”  Those  who  had  money  to  buy  land 
would  become  landlords,  and  every  such  landlord,  whether  lord 
of  five  or  fifty  thousand  acres,  would  be  a  conservative — the 
sworn  enemy  to  further  change.  Moreover,  monopolising  the 
soil,  and  commanding  the  sources  of  toil  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  the  new  aristocracy  would  possess  a  power  over  the 
lives  of  both  agricultural  and  manufacturing  workers  unex¬ 
ampled  in  the  world’s  history. 

The  proletarians  need  another  sort  of  reform.  The  feudal 
aristocracy  being  doomed  to  expire,  care  should  De  taken  that 
no  new  aristocracy  be  allowed  to  take  their  place.  With  that 
View  THE  LAND  MUST  BE  MADE  NATIONAL  PROPERTY. 

The  only  titles  by  which  the  present  lords  of  the  soil  hold 
“  their  property”  are  robbery  and  usurpation.  In  demolishing 
these  it  behoves  the  people  to  see  that  titles  equally  objectionable 
are  not  substituted  for  those  destroyed.  No  more  by  his  purse 
(filled  in  all  probability  by  ‘profit’  plundered  from  ill-paid 
workmen)  than  by  his  sword  has  any  man  a  right  to  appro¬ 
priate  a  piece  of  land,  and  style  it  “  his  own.”  The  land 
belongs  to  all,  and  the  natural  right  of  all  is  superior  to  the 
falsely  asserted  rights  of  conquest  or  purchase. 

Limited  in  space  we  cannot  now  pursue  this  subject ;  but  wc 
warn  the  proletarians  against  all  who  would  mislead  them  into 
giving  their  support,  in  any  shape,  to  the  champions  ol  a  com- 
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mercial  aristocracy.  That  the  moderate  reformers  will  have 
their  triumph,  and  the  money-mongers  their  turn,  we  do  not 
doubt.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such 
should  be  the  case.  They  have  a  mission  to  fulfil,  that  mission 
being  to  destroy  the  feudal  aristocracy.  Let  them  do  so ;  but 
let  the  people  take  care  that  the  reign  of  the  money-bags  shall 
not  succeed  to  that  of  “  gold-sticks,”  “silver-sticks,”  and  the  Jew- 
devoured  caste,  whose  representatives  constitute  the  “  Hospital 
of  Incurables.” 

Let  the  true  democrats  turn  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left.  Let  them  repudiate  both  protectionists  and  free-traders, 
and  the  allies  of  both.  Let  them  push  forward  a  propaganda  of 
social  democracy.  Let  them  struggle  for  the  Charter  and 
something  more — THE  CHARTER,  THE  LAND,  AND 
THE  ORGANISATION  OF  LABOUR! 


LITERATURE. 


Ledru  Rollin  and  the  13th  of  June.  Le  13  Juin.  Par 
Ledru  Rollin.  Paris. 

The  seizure  of  this  brochure  on  the  very  day  of  its  publication 
testified  to  the  terror  of  President  Buonaparte  and  his  ministers, 
and  their  sense  of  the  moral  power  yet  wielded  by  Ledru  Rollin, 
notwithstanding  his  exile.  It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that 
prosecutions  of  the  printer  and  publishers  -were  commenced  bv 
the  Government;  and  one  or  two  journals  have  already  been 
condemned  for  printing  mere  extracts.  In  spite,  however,  of 
this  inveterate  persecution,  the  sale  of  the  work— —both  openly 
and  secretly — has  been  enormous.  A  cheap  edition,  printed 
in  Belgium,  and  smuggled  across  the  frontier,  has  added  greatly 
to  the  circulation,  and  as  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
traitors  and  tyrants  tvhose  rule  at  present  afflicts  our  French 
brethren. 

The  work  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  treats  successively  of 
the  Roman  question,  the  constitutional  question,  the  conduct  of 
the  author  and  his  compatriots  on  the  13th  of  June,  the  iniquii 
tous  mock-trial  at  Versailles,  the  question  of  the  majorities 
sovereignty — absolute  or  otherwise — and  a  general  review  of 
the  position  and  prospects  of  the  European  iDemocracv.  We 
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are  sorry  we  cannot  find  room  to  reproduce  or  give  extracts 
from  each  of  these  sections.  From  that  on  “  The  Sovereign 
Majority”  we  select  the  following  observations  : — 

On  the  trial  at  Versailles  the  Procureur-General  asserted 
the  doctrine,  which  was  affirmed  by  the  judges,  that  “  the 
majority  of  the  National  Assembly  is  sovereign,  and  possesses 
omnipotent  right  and  absolute  power;”  and  as  a  legitimate  con¬ 
sequence,  that  “  in  no  case  is  the  right  of  insurrection  allowable, 
any  resistance  whatever  is  a  crime.”  Thus  answers  Ledru 
Rollin  : — 

This  code  is  not  new  in  the  world ;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was 
entitled  divine  right,  and  its  formula  and  discipline  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  catechism  of  the  Autocrat  of  Russia. 

«  Yes,  but  in  Nicholas’s  empire,”  reply  the  enemy,  “  it  is  the 
will  of  one  alone  that  makes  the  law ;  while  in  France  it  is  the 
collective  will  which  makes  majorities,  and  the  vote  of  the 
majority  is  but  the  expression  of  the  sovereign  authority.  Dis¬ 
puting  this,  you  dispute  ‘  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.’  ” 
Ledru  Rollin  replies : — 

Undoubtedly,  I  will  not  admit  of  a  power  superior  to  eternal  right. 
I  am  man  and  citizen  at  the  same  time.  As  man  I  possess  natural 
rights  which  are  above  all  sovereignties,  and  these  antecedent  and 
imprescriptible  rights  ;  freedom  of  conscience,  religious  freedom, 
liberty  of  thought,  liberty  of  existence,  are  sacred.  I  cannot  abdi¬ 
cate  them  without  alienating  my  own  self. 

*  •  *  *  *  *  *  * 

As  citizen,  that  is  to  say,  member  of  the  great  sovereign  family, 
I  possess  likewise  rights  against  which  nothing  can  avail,  neither 
the  collective  will  nor  the  dictature  of  one  or  many ;  for  these 
rights  are  my  own  share  of  sovereignty;  I  cannot  abdicate  them 
without  falling  into  slavery,  without  becoming  a  thing  in  the  political 
family.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  Republic  and  Universal 
Suffrage  being  instruments  and  absolute  securities  of  sovereignty 
for  each  and  for  all,  are  as  sacred  to  the  citizen  as  the  natural 

rights  and  constitution  of  man.  , 

Any  usurpation  herein  would  be  a  crime.  Were  the  entire  people 
excepting  one,  accomplice  in  such  crime,  the  social  law,  the  principle 
and  dogma  of  sovereignty  would  be  outraged,  for  there  would  then 
be  a  slave  or  a  martyr. 

Now,  if  the  entire  people  excepting  one  cannot  prejudice  the  sove¬ 
reignty,  which  resides  in  each  and  in  all,  by  alienating  it,  how  could  a 
majority  of  mere  delegates  accomplish  that  which  even  the  sovereign 
ie  unable  to  do  ? 
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After  showing  the  obligations  imposed  on  the  Assembly  by 
the  Constitution,  and  the  exact  office  of  the  Assembly  in  relation 
to  the  fundamental  compact,  Ledru  Rollin  forcibly  exposes  the 
evil  and  odious  consequences  which  might  be  made  to  flow  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  majority’s  sovereignty  as  interpreted  by  the 
present  tyrants  of  France : — 

By  virtue  of  its  sovereign  right,  the  majority  might  suppress  religious 
freedom,  and  bring  us  back  to  the  Saint  Bartholomew,  to  the  dra¬ 
gooned,  to  the  massacre  of  the  Albigeois,  or  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
Hussites ! 

By  virtue  of  its  sovereign  right  the  majority  might  suppress  the 
citizens’  liberty,  or  revoke  freedom  of  thought,  that  is  to  say,  bring 
us  back  to  the  censorship  and  to  the  shackles  of  the  ancien  regime,  to 
the  Bastille,  and  to  the  Sorbonne. 

Thus  continuing,  by  virtue  of  its  sovereign  right,  the  majority 
might  suppress  the  Republic  and  Universal  Suffrage,  that  is  to  say, 
absorb  all  rights,  and  proscribe  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

Ledini  Rollin  eloquently  adds — 

If  it  be  thus  O  people,  do  penance,  a  rope  about  your  necks,  hair¬ 
cloth  on  your  backs,  for  the  three  great  revolutions  you  have  in  half  a 
century  accomplished.  Burn  the  books  which  have  inspired  your  holy 
revolts,  destroy  the  monuments  and  codes  which  have  consecrated 
them,  open  the  tombs  of  your  philosophers  and  martyrs,  scatter  their 
ashes,  rend  their  shrines,  throw  down  their  statues!  Behold,  you 
have  again  become  vassals  in  soul  and  body,  mere  things  of  your  dele¬ 
gates,  who  have  taken  you  to  lease  for  three  years  ! 

The  last  paragraph  we  shall  quote  has  a  tocsin-like  sound 
for  the  people,  and  a  knell  of  terrible  wrarning  for  their  ene 
mies : — 


Ah  !  instruments  of  despotism,  you  are  resolved  to  destroy  insur¬ 
rectional  right,  and  you  prescribe,  by  a  single  word,  the  code  of  all 
tyrannies,  and  upon  the  Republic  itself  you  attempt  to  found  the 
despotism  of  its  delegates  !  Why,  by  this  spoliation  you  outrage  the 
people  with  the  gravest  injury  ;  and  when  the  days  of  crisis  come, 
you  will  have  justified  the  most  terrible  retribution. 


And  let  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  say  “  Amen !” 

Hurrah  for  France  and  her  glorious  Future.  May  the  hour 
of  her  new  uprising  come  speedily  ;  when  giving  the  signal  for 
the  holy  war  against  the  tyrants  of  all  nations,  she  will  rally  all 
peoples  to  the  cry  of  Vive  la  Repuelique-Democratique  ex 

BOCIALE  ! 
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LETTER  FROM  FRANCE. 

( From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

Striking  proofs  of  the  glorious  progress  of  Red  Republicanism! 

Paris,  January  21st,  1850. 

A  great  many  important  events  have  occurred  since  my  last,  but  as  the 
generality  of  readers  will  have  been  informed  of  them  from  the  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  I  shall  refrain  from  going  over  the  same  ground  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  and  instead  shall  limit  this  letter  to  some  general  observations 
on  the  state  of  the  country. 

During  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  months,  the  revolutionary  spirit  has 
made  immense  progress  throughout  France,  A  class,  which  by  its  social 
position  was  kept  apart,  as  much  as  possible  in  civilised  society,  from  taking 
an  interest  in  public  business,  which  by  the  old  monarchical  legislation  was 
shut  out  from  all  political  rights,  which  never  read  a  newspaper,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  forms  the  vast  majority  of  Frenchmen — this  class,  at  last,  is 
rapidly  coming  to  its  senses.  This  class  is  the  small  peasantry,  numbering 
about  twenty-eight  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children,  counting  amongst 
its  ranks  from  eight  to  nine  millions  of  small  landed  proprietors,  who  possess, 
in  the  shape  of  freehold  oroperty,  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  soil  of  France. 
This  class  has  been  oppressed  by  all  governments  since  1815,  not  excepting 
the  provisional  government*  which  imposed  on  it  the  tax  of  45  additional 
centimes  upon  every  franc  of  the  land-tax,  which  in  France  is  very  heavy. 
This  class,  borne  down  also  by  a  band  of  usurers  to  whom  their  property 
almost  without  exception  is  mortgaged  at  extraordinary  high  interest,  is  at 
last  beginning  to  see  that  no  government,  except  one  acting  in  the  interest  of 
the  working  men  of  the  towns,  will  free  them  from  the  misery  and  starva¬ 
tion  into  which,  notwithstanding  their  land-allotments,  they  are  falling 
deeper  and  deeper  every  day.  This  class,  which  in  a  great  measure  forced 
the  revolution  of  1  789,  and  which  formed  the  basement  upon  which  arose  the 
vast  empire  of  Napoleon,  has  now,  in  its  immense  majority,  joined  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  party  and  the  working  men  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Rouen,  and  the  other 
large  towns  of  France.  The  tillers  of  the  soil  now  see  clearly  enough  how 
they  have  been  cheated  by  Louis  Napoleon,  to  whose  presidential  majority 
they  at  least  furnished  six  millions  of  votes,  and  who  has  repaid  them  with 
the're-imposition  of  the  wine  and  brandy  tax.  And  thus,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  French  people  are  now  united  to  overthrow,  as  soon  as  a  proper  occa¬ 
sion  shall  present  itself,  the  insolent  sway  of  the  capitalist  class,  which, 
hurled  down  by  the  storm  of  February,  has  again  seized  the  helm  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  exercises  its  rule  far  more  arrogantly  than  ever  it  did  under  its 

own  well-beloved  Louis  Philippe.  .  , .  . 

The  history  of  the  last  months  affords  innumerable  proofs  ot  this  most  im¬ 
portant  fact.  Take  the  circular  of  Minister  D‘Hautpoul  to  the  gendarmerie 
by  which  espionage  is  carried  into  the  very  heart  of  the  most  obscure  vil¬ 
lage  ;  take  the  law  against  the  schoolmasters,  who,  in  French  villages,  are 
generally  the  best  expression  of  the  public  opinion  of  their  localities,  and 
who  are  now  to  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  government,  because  they  now 
almost  all  pi ofess  social-democratic  opinions;  and  many  other  tacts.  Rut 
one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  is  to  be  found  in  the  election  which  has  just 
taken  place  in  the  department  du  Card.  This  department  is  known  as  the 
most  ancient  stronghold  of  the  «  Whites”-the  legitimists  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  most  horrid  outrages  against  the  republicans  in  1794  and  95,  after 
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the  downfall  of  Robespierre  ;  it  was  the  central  seat  of  the  “  white  terrorism” 
in  1815,  when  Protestants  and  Liberals  were  publicly  murdered,  and  outrages 
of  the  most  horrible  nature  were  committed  on  the  wives,  daughters,  and 
sisters  of  those  victims  by  legitimist  mobs,  headed  by  the  renowned  Tres- 
taillon,  and  protected  by  the  government  of  legitimate  Louis  XVIII.  Well, 
this  department  had  to  elect  a  deputy, in  the  place  of  a  legitimist,  deceased ; 
and  the  result  was,  a  great  majority  for  a  thoroughly  Red  candidate,  while 
the  two  legitimist  candidates  were  in  a  signal  minority. 

Another  proof  of  the  rapid  progress  of  this  alliance  of  the  working  men  in 
the  towns  and  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  is  the  new  law  on  public  educa¬ 
tion.  The  most  inveterate  Voltairians  of  the  bourgeoisie,  even  M.  Thiers, 
see  there  is  no  way  left  to  oppose  that  progress -but  by  surrendering  their 
old  theories  and  principles,  and  by  prostrating  public  education  at  the  feet 
of  the  priesthood ! 

Again.  There  is,  now,  a  general  rush  of  all  public  papers  and  public 
characters,  that  are  not  exactly  reactionaries,  to  claim  the  once  despised 
title  of  “  Socialist.”  The  oldest  enemies  of  Socialism  now  proclaim  them- 
Socialists.  The  National,  even  the  Siecle,  monarchist  under  Louis 
Philippe,  declare  they  are  Socialists.  Even  Marrast,  the  infamous  traitor  of 
1848,  now  hopes,  though  in  vain,  to  get  elected  by  proclaiming  himself  a 
Socialist.  The  people,  however,  are  not  thus  to  be  duped,  and  the  rope  to 
hang  that  vagabond  is  ready,  and  only  waiting  for  the  occasion. 

To-day  they  discuss  in  the  National  Assembly  the  law  for  killing  the  re¬ 
maining  468  prisoners  of  the  June  insurrection,  by  transporting  them  to,  and 
setting  them  to  work  in  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  Algeria.  No  doubt  the 
law  wdl  pass  by  ail  immense  majority.  But  before  the  unfortunate  heroes  of 
that  grand  battle  of  labour  can  reach  the  shore  destined  to  bury  them,  there 
ls  ht.tle  doubt  l>ut  another  popular  storm  will  have  swept  away  the  voters 
of  this  law  of  murder,  and  carry,  perhaps,  to  that  land  of  banishment,  those 
ot  the  present  majority  who  may  have  escaped  a  prompter,  more  radical,  and 
most  righteous  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  people. 


LETTER  FROM  GERMANY. 


(From  our  own  Corespondent  ) 

Curious  revelations  concerning  the  despots  of  Germany— Intended  war 
against  France — 4  he  coming  revolution. 

rp  .  cl  *  ,  Cologne,  Jan.  20th,  1850. 

1  he  day  after  I  sent  you  my  last,  news  reached  here  of  the  “  settlement  of 
the  question  who  was  to  rule  over  all  Germany.  The  “  Interim,”  consisting 
of  two  Austrian  and  two  Prussian  delegates,  have  at  last  prevailed  upon  old 
Archduke  John  to  retire  from  business.  They  have  consequently  taken  the 

[n1  nthe0fmonthenf'VMCh’  h°'i’eVer’  \iU  Dot  be  of  long  duration.  It  expires 
hefnrp  ?  ^  ^  there  1S  g°°d  reaSOn  t0  eXPect  that  ®ven 

fore  that  term  certain  untoward  events  ”  will  sweep  away  these  four 
provisional  rulers  of  Germany.  The  names  of  these  four  satellites  of 
m  t:,  „ferp0t“  arf  V,e,ry  S1gnificant.  Austria  has  sent  M.  Kubeck, 
of  the  bu h  hpanCR  Z  ZMver  ’  and  General  Schonhals,  the  right  hand 
member^  ol  thJ  T  ^  P/USSla. is  presented  by  General  Radowitz, 
111  those  nlofs  sJ  Tvfn’  fa™V;nte  of  the  kinS>  principal  inventor  of 
down  thePr«  m7  h‘Ch,  PrUSSla  haS  succeeded,  for  the  moment,  in  putting 
™  ‘he  Ger™an  revolution  ;  and  by  M.  Biitticher,  governor,  before  the 
volution,  of  the  province  of  Eastern  Prussia,  where  he  is  fondly  (?)  remem- 
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bered  as  a  “putter  down”  of  public  meetings  and  organiser  of  the  spy 
system.  What  the  doings  of  such  a  lot  of  rogues  will  be  you  will  not  need 
to  be  told.  I  will  name  one  instance  only.  The  Wurtemberg  government, 
forced  by  the  revolution,  had  contracted  with  the  Prince  of  Thurn  and 
Taxis — who,  you  know,  has  the  monopoly  of  forwarding  letters  by  post  and 
conveying  of  passengers  in  a  large  part  of  Germany,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
governments — the  W  urtemberg  government,  I  say,  had  contracted  with  this 
robber  on  a  national  scale  to  part,  for  a  handsome  sum,  with  his  monopoly 
in  favour  of  the  said  government.  Times  having  got  better  for  those  who 
live  upon  national  plunder,  Prince  Thurn  and  Taxis  values  his  monopoly 
higher  than  the  sum  contracted  for,  and  won’t  part  with  it.  The  Wurtem¬ 
berg  government,  freed  from  the  pressure  from  without,  find  this  change  of 
opinion  quite  reasonable  ;  and  both  parties  apply — the  prince  publicly,  the 
government  aforesaid  secretly— to  the  “  Interim,”  which,  taking  for  pretext 
an  article  of  the  old  act  of  1815,  declares  thecontract  voidand  unlawful.  This 
is  all  right.  It  is  far  better  that  M.  Thurn  and  Taxis  keeps  his  privilege  a 
few  months  longer  ;  the  people,  when  they  finish  with  the  whole  lot  of  privi¬ 
leges,  will  take  it  not  only  from  him  without  giving  him  anything,  but  will, 
on  the  contrary,  make  him  give  up  even  the  money  he  has  robbed  them  of 
up  to  this  time. 

The  military  despotism  in  Austria  is  getting  more  intolerable  every  day. 
The  press  almost  reduced  to  annihilation,  all  public  liberties  destroyed,  the 
whole  country  swarming  with  spies — imprisonments,  courts-martial,  floggings 
in  every  part  of  the  country — this  is  the  practical  meaning  of  those  provincial 
constitutions  which  the  government  publish  from  time  to  time,  and  which 
they  do  not  care  a  straw  about  breaking  in  the  very  moment  of  publication. 
There  is,  however,  an  end  to  everything,  even  to  states  of  siege  and  the  rule 
of  the  sword.  Armies  cost  money,  and  money  is  a  thing  which  even  the 
mightiest  emperor  cannot  create  at  his  will.  The  Austrian  government 
have,  up  to  this  time,  managed  to  keep  their  finances  afloat  by  tremendous 
issues  of  paper  money.  But  there  is  an  end  to  this,  too ;  and,  in  spite  of 
that  Prussian  lieutenant  who  once  would  challenge  me  to  a  duel  because  I  told 
him  a  king  or  emperor  could  not  make  as  many  paper  dollars  as  he  liked— 
in  spite  of  that  profound  political  economist,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  sees 
1  his  paper  money,  though  inconvertible,  at  the  discount  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent,  against  silver,  and  almost  fifty  per  cent,  against  gold.  The 
foreign  loan  he  intended  has  dropped  to  the  ground  through  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Cobden.  Foreign  capitalists  have  subscribed  to  the  amount  of  £500,000 
only,  and  he  wants  fifteen  times  that  sum  ;  while  his  exhausted  country 
cannot  afford  to  lend  him  anything  The  deficit,  fifteen  millions  and  a  half 
at  the  end  of  September  last,  will,  by  this  time,  have  reached  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  millions-the  greater  part  of  the  Hungarian  war  expenses  being 
payable  in  the  last  quarter  of  1849.  Thus  there  is  only  one  alternative  for 
Austria  :  either  bankruptcy,  or  a  foreign  war  to  make  the  army  pay  itself, 
and  to  reconquer  commercial  credit  by  battles  gained,  provinces  conquered, 
and  war  contributions  imposed.  Thus  Mr.  Cobden,  in  opposing  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  loans  on  the  plea  of  the  preservation  of  peace,  has  more 
than  any  one  else  contributed— for  Russia  is  in  the  same  awkward  state  as 
Austria— to  hasten  that  coalesced  campaign  against  the  French  Republic 
which  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  long  delayed. 

In  Prussia,  we  assist  at  another  act  of  “  royal  conscientiouness.”  You 
know  that  Frederic  William  IV.,  the  man  who  never  broke  his  word,  in 
November,  1848,  dispersed  by  force  the  national  representation,  and  forced 
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upon  his  people  a  constitution  after  his  own  heart ;  that  he  agreed  that  this 
beautiful  piece  of  workmanship  was  to  be  revised  by  the  first  parliament  to 
be  assembled  ;  that  in  this  parliament  the  Second  Chamber  (House  of  Com¬ 
mons)  was,  even  before  they  got  to  the  revising  business,  dissolved,  another 
electoral  reform  forced  upon  the  people,  by  which  universal  suffrage  was 
very  nicely  done  away  with,  and  a  majority  of  landed  nobility,  of  government 
officials,  and  of  bourgeois,  was  secured.  This  Chamber,  to  vote  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  which  every  democrat  refused,  so  that  it  has  been  elected  by  one-fifth 
or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  voters — this  Chamber,  in  conjunction 
with  the  old  First  Chamber,  set  about  revising  the  Constitution,  and  made 
it,  of  course,  even  more  agreeable  to  the  king  than  he  himself  had  made  it 
originally.  They  have  now  almost  done  with  it  Now,  you  think,  his 
Majesty  will  please  to  accept  this  amended  Constitution,  and  take  the  oath 
prescribed  in  it?  Not  he,  indeed.  He  sends  his  faithful  parliament  a  royal 
message,  stating  that  he  is  very  much  pleased  with  what  his  two  Chambers 
have  made  of  his  Constitution,  but  that,  before  his  “  royal  conscientiousness’’ 
permits  him  to  take  the  oath  aforesaid,  his  own  Constitution  must  be  altered 
in  about  a  dozen  points.  And  what  are  these  points  ?  Why,  his  Majesty  is 
modest  enough  not  to  require  any  more  than  the  following  trifles.  1. 
The  First  Chamber,  now  elected  by  the  large  landed  proprietors  and  capi¬ 
talists,  to  be  a  complete  House  of  Lords,  containing  the  royal  princes,  about 
one  hundred  hereditary  peers  chosen  by  his  Majesty,  sixty  peers  elected  by 
the  large  landed  proprietors,  thirty  by  the  large  monied  interest,  six  by  the 
universities.  2.  Ministers  to  be  responsible  to  the  king  and  country,  not  to 
the  parliament.  3.  All  taxes  now  upon  the  budget  to  be  levied  for  ever, 
without  power  of  parliament  to  refuse.  4.  A  “Star  Chamber,’’  or  High 
Court  of  Justice,  to  try  political  offences— no  mention  being  made  of  juries. 
5.  A  special  law  to  define  and  restrain  the  powers  of  the  Second  Chamber  of 
parliament,  &c.  Now  what  do  you  think  of  this  ?  His  Majesty  forces  upon 
the  good  Prussians  a  new  Constitution,  to  be  amended  by  parliament.  His 
parliament  amends  it  by  striking  out  everything  like  a  remnant  of  popular 
rights.  And  the  king,  not  content  with  that,  declares  that  his  “  royal  con¬ 
scientiousness”  forbids  him  to  accept  his  own  Constitution,  amended  in  his 
own  interest,  without  the  above  further  modifications.  Verily  this  is  a  truly 
“  royal”  sort  of  conscientiousness  !  There  is  little  chance  of  even  this 
present  mock  parliament  bowing  to  such  impudence.  The  consequence 
will  be  dissolution,  and  the  end  of  all  parliaments  for  the  moment  in  Prussia. 
The  secret  of  all  this  is  the  anticipation  of  the  great  coalition  war,  mentioned 
above,  The  “conscientious”  gentleman  on  the  throne  of  Prussia  expects  to 
have  his  rebellious  country  overrun  by  the  month  of  March  or  April,  by  a 
million  of  Asiatic  barbarians,  to  march,  along  with  “  his  own  glorious 
army,1  against  Paris,  to  conquer  that  fair  country  which  produces  his  heart- 
cherished  champagne.  And  the  Republic  once  done  away  with,  the  scion  of 
Saint  Louis  restored  to  the  throne  of  France,  what  then  would  be  the  use  of 
constitutions  and  parliaments  at  home? 

In  the  meantime  the  revolutionary  spirit  is  rapidly  reviving  all  over 
Germany.  The  most  inveterate  ex-Liberal  who,  after  March,  1848,  joined 
theking  to  combat  the  people,  now  sees  that— as  (he  saying  is  in  Germany— 
although  he  gave  to  the  devil  only  the  end  of  his  little  finger,  that  gentleman 
has  since  seized  the  whole  hand.  The  incessant  acquittals  bv  juries  in 
political  trials  are  the  best  proofs  of  this.  Every  day  brings  a  new  fact  in  this 
way.  thus,  a  few  days  ago,  the  Mulheim  workpeople— who,  in  May,  1849 
tore  up  the  railway,  in  order  to  stop  the  sending  of  troops  to  insurged 
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Elberfeld — have  been  acquitted  here  at  Cologne.  In  the  south  of  Germany, 
financial  difficulties  and  increased  taxation  show  to  every  bourgeois  that 
this  present  state  cannot  last.  I  n  Baden  the  very  same  bourgeois  who 
betrayed  the  last  insurrection,  and  hailed  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians,  are 
punished  and  driven  to  madness  by  these  very  same  Prussians  and  by  the 
government,  which  under  their  protection  drives  them  to  ruin  and  despair. 
And  the  working  people  and  peasantry  everywhere  are  on  the  qui  vine, 
waiting  for  the  signal  of  an  insurrection  which,  this  time,  will  not  subside 
until  the  political  dominion  and  social  progress  of  the  proletarians  shall  have 
been  secured.  And  this  revolution  is  drawing  nigh. 


THE  FRATERNAL  DEMOCRATS. 


This  society  is  gradually  but  surely  progressing  in  numbers  and  in¬ 
fluence.  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  January  18th,  James  (irasby 
in  the  chair,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  constitute  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Beview  the  special  organ  of  the  association.  Arrangements 
were  also  entered  into  to  aid  in  giving  additional  publicity  to  the 
Review.  A  general  meeting  of  the  members  residing  in  London 
took  place  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  Literary  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square,  on  Friday  evening,  January  the  25th,  John  Milne  in 
the  chair,  when  the  auditors — Uttirig,  and  William  Shute — delivered 
the  following  report  on  the  financial  state  of  the  society. 


From  November  2nd,  1849, 

to  January  1 1th, 

1850. 

General  Fund — Receipts 

.  . 

public 

£6 

10 

Ditto— Expenditure — [postage,  printing, 

advertisements, 

meeting,  rent  for  committee-room,  &c. 

— no  salaries] 

5 

6 

H 

Balance  in  hand 

.. 

•• 

i 

4 

5| 

Fraternal  Fund — Receipts 

•  •  •  • 

i 

14 

0 

Ditto — Expenditure 

.  . 

i 

1 

6 

Balance  in  hand 

0 

12 

6 

“  Fraternal  Festival”  [New  Year’s  Eve]- 

—Receipts  . . 

•  « 

20 

2 

0 

Ditto— Expenditure 

•  * 

*  * 

15 

9 

8 

Balance  in  hand 

4 

12 

4 

Total  balance  in  the  Treasurer’s  hands 

.  . 

.  . 

6 

9 

Q3 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  time  having  arrived  for  the  retirement  from  office  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Committee,  the  members  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the 
new  Committee,  in  accordance  with  Rule  3.  The  result  of  the  ballot 
was  the  appointment  of  the  following  members  to  serve  as  committee¬ 
men  for  twelve  months James  Grasshv,  G.  Julian  Harney, 
John  Pettie,  John  Milne,  Edwin  Gill,  William  Shute,  William 
J.  Vernon,  T.  Gerald  Massey,  and  Augustus^  Piercy.  The  mem¬ 
bers  then  unanimously  elected  James  Grassby  Treasurer;  G.  Julian 
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Harney  Secretary  ;  and  Edward  Gild  assistant  secretary.  It  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  hold  a  members’  meeting  monthly,  the  time 
and  place  to  be  appointed  and  announced  through  the  medium  of  the 
Democratic  Review  by  the  Committee.  Thanks  having  been  voted 
to  the  chairman,  the  proceedings  terminated. 

POLITICAL  POSTSCRIPT. 

Public  meetings  for  and  against  “  Protection,”  for  “  Financial” 
and  “  Parliamentary”  Reform,  and  for  the  “  Charter,”  have  of 
late  been  succeeding  each  other  at  a  pace  both  “  fast  and  furious.” 
In  this  strife  of  parties,  which  threatens  to  become  more  and  more 
fierce,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  working  men  will  struggle  only 
for  themselves.  The  Social  Reformers  are  getting  up  the  steam. 
After  an  eminently  successful  tour,  Mr.  Walter  Cooper  has 
given  place  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  who  is  at  this  moment  amongst 
“the  men  of  the  north.”  We  wish  him  success.  In  the  me¬ 
tropolis  a  Tailors’  Association,  on  the  model  of  the  working 
men’s  trades  associations  of  Paris,  is  in  course  of  organisation. 
Several  gentlemen — true  philanthropists — have  generously  ad¬ 
vanced  the  capital  for  this  most  important  experiment.  Pre¬ 
mises  have  been  taken,  and  Mr.  Walter  Cooper  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager. 

The  Continent. — The  bill  to  transport  the  J une  insurgents 
to  Algeria  was  passed  by  the  French  Assembly  on  the  24th  of 
J anuary,  by  a  majority  of  243  votes — another  crime  to  be  atoned 
for  !  The  Reforme ,  crushed  under  the  weight  of  fines,  and  the 
Liberte,  have,  for  the  present,  ceased  publication.  Persecution, 
however,  fails.  The  progress  of  Red  Republican  principles  in 
France  is  most  cheering.  The  King  of  Prussia  continues  the 
“  conscientious”  dodge,  and  the  Pope  continues  in  the  sulks. 
Very  good.  Wait  a  little  longer!  The  Turkish  government 
has  in  some  measure  succumbed  to  the  Autocrat ;  the  Polish 
refugees  are  to  be  expelled,  and  the  Hungarians  are  to  be  located 
in  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  A  plot  to  assassinate 
Kossuth  has  been  discovered.  The  assassins  have  Austrian  pass¬ 
ports,  and  are  under  Austrian  protection !  While  penning  these 
remarks  we  are  advised  of  the  reported 

Murder  oe  General  Bem! 

It  is  stated  that  he  has  been  poisoned  by  Austrian  or  Russian 
agents.  The  report  needs  confirmation,  but  it  is  too  likely  to 
be  true.  Three  of  the  leaders  of  the  Dresden  insurrection, 
Hebner,  Rockel,  and  Bakunin,  the  Russian  patriot,  have  been 
condemned  to  death.  Patience  !  patience  ! 

Vengeance  is  behind,  and  Justice  is  to  come! 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW. 


MARCH,  1850. 

TO  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  Taxes  on  Knowledge. — The  Penny  Stamp. 
Brother  Proletarians, — 

In  its  very  origin,  the  stamp  tax  on  public  journalism  was  im¬ 
posed  less  with  the  view  to  revenue  than  to  tbe  effect  such  a  tax 
was  calculated  to  have  in  arresting  the  march  of  free  thought, 
and  keeping  the  mass  of  the  people  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  The 
“  glorious  revolution”  of  1688,  while  securing  the  dominancy  of 
the  aristocracy  and  Protestant  Established  Church,  had  been 
productive  of  results  anything  but  beneficial  to  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  The  wars  with  France  plunged  into  by  William  III. 
and  his  successor,  the  commencement  of  the  Funding  System, 
&c.,  &c.,  had  already  led  to  an  addition  to  the  public  burdens 
unfelt  under  the  sway  of  the  “tyrannical  Stuarts;”  when,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  found  “  necessary”  to  devise  new 
modes  of  raising  the  means  to  “  carry  on  the  war,”  and  glut  the 
rapacious  maws  of  the  ruling  corruptionists.  The  rumour  that 
new  taxes  were  to  be  imposed  added  to  the  growing  discontent 
of  the  people,  and  that  discontent  began  to  be  manifested  through 
the  then  “  organs  of  public  opinion.”  Alarmed  at  this  hostile 
spirit,  the  knaves  in  power  laid  their  heads  together,  and  forth¬ 
with  devised  the  mind-murdering  Taxes  on  Knowledge. 
The  Queen  sent  a  message  to  Parliament  complaining  that 
“  designing  men,  by  seditious  papers  and  factious  rumours,  had 
been  able  to  sink  credit;”  and  she  requested  “her  faithful  lords 
and  commons”  to  find  a  “  remedy”  for  an  evil  so  annoying  and 
dangerous  to  her  “crown  and  dignity,”  and  the  “glorious  in¬ 
stitutions”  which  enabled  “  Her  Majesty”  and  her  aforesaid 
“noble”  and  “common”  confederates  to  fleece  the  people  of 
their  substance,  and  cheat  them  with  a  mockery  of  Freedom 
instead  of  the  reality.  The  ruling  few,  ever  ready  to  vote  away 
the  liberties  and  property  of  the  unrepresented  many,  were  net 
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slow  in  providing  the  desired  “  remedy.”  Along  with  the  duties 
on  soap,  calicoes,  linens,  stuffs,  &c.,  the  same  act  of  parliament 
authorised  the  levying  of  a  duty  on  paper,  a  tax  on  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  the  imposition  of  a  halfpenny  stamp  on  public  jour¬ 
nals,  periodicals,  &c. 

The  act  of  parliament  imposing  these  Taxks  upon  Know¬ 
ledge,  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  August,  1712.  A 
large  number  of  publications  at  once  submitted  to  extinction  j 
others  struggled  on  for  a  time,  but  ultimately  met  the  same 
doom.  “  It  was  the  tax  upon  newspapers  that  put  an  end  to 
those  series  of  papers  issued  under  the  names  of  the  Spectator , 
the  Taller,  and  the  Guardian.  It  was  the  duty  of  ‘  one  half- 
penny  i  hat  crushed  the  publication  of  those  classic  specimens 
of  English  literature,  and,  in  the  space  of  one  year,  the  writings 
of  an  Addison  and  a  Steele  were  suppressed  by  taxation.” 

The  “  public  expenditure”  constantly  increasing,  was  made 
the  pretext  for  raising  the  stamp-tax  on  newspapers — first  to  a 
penny,  and,  subsequently,  to  higher  sums,  until  at  length  the 
odious  impost  attained  the  amount  of  fourpence.  This  tax  on 
the  brains  of  public  writers,  this  perpetuator  of  popular  igno¬ 
rance,  this  bar  to  the  progress  of  enlightenment,  civilisation,  and 
freedom,  was  submitted  to,  while  the  people  had  not  drank  to 
the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  affliction  caused  by  aristocratical  mis¬ 
rule.  But  a  day  of  awakening  came,  when  “  Church  and 
king”  mobs  gave  way  to  the  starving  and  excited  multitudes, 
clamorous  for  “Radical  Reform.”  Then  the  veritable  people 
began  to  read,  think,  and  examine  into  the  vaunted  virtues  of 
our  “glorious  institutions.”  Cobbett,  Hone,  Sherwin, 
Wooller,  Cahlile,  and  others,  addressed  the  masses  through 
the  medium  of  the  celebrated  Parodies,  Political  Register , 
Placli  Dwarf,  Republican,  &c.  These  publications  speedily  at¬ 
tained  a  large  sale,  and  the  detestable  government  at  that  time 
in  power  introduced  the  famous  “  six  acts,”  principally  with  the 
view  of  crushing  the  popular  press  To  a  considerable  extent 
Castle  reach  and  his  comrogues  were  successful.  It  is  true 
that  Cobbett  and  Carlile,  both  men  of  indomitable  energy, 
maintained  their  ground  in  spite  of  Algerine  laws  and  govern¬ 
ment  prosecutions  ;  but  others  succumbed,  and  as  the  popular 
press  declined,  so  did  the  masses  fall  back  into  a  state  of  listless 
apathy  or  absolute  despair. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1830  fanned  the  embers  of  popular 
discontent  into  renewed  life.  The  Reform  Bill  agitation  aided 
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in  giving  birth  to  a  multitude  of  popular  works  from  the  pon¬ 
derous  volume  of  Black  Book  statistics,  to  the  halfpenny  fly¬ 
sheet,  in  which  the  vices  of  the  “  Boroughmongers”  and  the 
virtues  of  the  “  Reformers,”  were  laid  bare  for  the  execration 
or  applause  of  the  millions.  Most  striking  of  all  was  the  rise 
and  growth  of  the  (now  historical)  unstamped  press.  The 
Poor  Man’s  Guardian,  the  Destructive,  the  Working  Man’s 
Friend,  the  Cosmopolite,  the  Man,  the  Gauntlet,  Cleave’s 
Weekly  Police  Gazette,  Cousins’s  Political  Register,  See.,  cir¬ 
culated  to  an  enormous  extent.  According  to  the  law,  every 
one  of  these  popular  sheets  was  an  illegal  publication.  Indeed, 
they  gloried  in  their  illegality.  Hetheringto.n’s  Poor  Man’s 
Guardian  bore  on  the  face  of  it  the  daring  avowal,  “  Published 
in  defiance  of  law,  to  try  the  power  of  Right  against  Might.” 
Of  course  such  an  “  outrage”  against  “  order”  was  not  to  be 
tolerated.  The  “  majesty  of  the  law”  must  be  “  vindicated,” 
and  so  the  government  entered  on  a  crusade  against  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  vendors  of  cheap  intelligence.  Foremost  in  the 
struggle  was  Henry  Hetherington,  who  was  twice  impri¬ 
soned,  for  the  term  of  six  months  each  time.  Mr.  Watson  (the 
publisher  of  this  Review)  also  suffered  six  months  ;  so  did  the 
writer  of  this  letter,  in  addition  to  two  briefer  terms  of  incarce¬ 
ration.  The  late  John  Cleave,  Heywood  of  Manchester, 
Guest  of  Birmingham,  Hobson  and  Mrs.  Mann  of  Leeds, 
and  other  located  news-agents,  probably  numbering  some  scores, 
together  with  many  hundreds  of  street-vendors,  were  punished 
with  “  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.”  For  vending  the  Poor 
Man’s  Guardian  only,  upwards  of  five  hundred  persons  suf¬ 
fered  imprisonment.  This  warfare  continued  four  or  five  years, 
when,  at  length,  the  enemies  of  cheap  knowledge,  though  backed 
by  the  parliament,  the  magistracy,  the  stamped  press,  and  all 
the  terrors  of  the  law,  were  obliged  to  confess  themselves  beaten. 

The  champions  of  cheap  knowledge  had  not  confined  their 
exertions  to  the  newspaper  press.  While  selling  unstamped 
newspapers  in  defiance  of  the  law,  they  had  also  been  vending 
unstamped  almanacs,  with  a«  little  regard  for  the  decrees  enacted 
by  the  “  three  estates  of  the  realm.”  The  duty  on  every  al¬ 
manac  published  according  to  law,  was  one  shilling  and  four- 
pence,  and  at  that  time  half-a-crown  was  the  ordinary  price  of 
those  annual  publications.  Boldly  defying  the  tax- eaters,  the 
unstamped  publishers  issued  almanacs  at  twopence  and  one 
penny  each.  The  sale  of  these  “  illegal  publications”  was  enor- 
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mous,  while  that  of  the  “respectable”  productions  of  the  Stationers’ 
Company  fell  in  proportion.  So  completely  were  the  “legiti¬ 
mates"  driven  from  the  field  that  the  government,  when  forced 
to  take  up  the  question,  made  no  attempt  to  retain  even  a  fraction 
of  the  one  shilling  and  fourpence,  but  surrendered  the  entire  duty. 
From  that  moment  almanacs  have  been  free  of  every  tax,  save 
and  except  the  duty  on  paper. 

At  length  in  the  summer  of  1836,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  (now 
Lord  Monteagle),  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  proposed  a 
measure  to  parliament  for  the  reduction  of  the  tax  of  fourpence 
on  newspapers  to  one  penny.  In  his  speech  he  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  acknowledgment : — “  Government  had  done  all  that  was 
possible  to  enforce  the  law,  but  the  law  was  unable  to  put  down 
the  evil.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  300  persons  had  been 
imprisoned  for  selling  unstamped  papers  in  the  streets,  without, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  repressing  the  sale.” 

A  small  minority  in  parliament  attempted  to  procure  the  total 
abrogation  of  the  stamp,  but  failed.  In  a  great  measure  that 
failure  was  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  stamped  journals.  A 
secret  conclave  of  newspaper  proprietors  held  constant  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  Whig  ministers  and  their  supporters,  and 
fought  hard,  and  not  in  vain,  to  retain  their  monopoly.  The 
continuance  of  a  stamp  of  one  penny  ensured  that  monopoly, 
and  deprived  the  unstamped  victors  of  the  full  triumph  they 
had  struggled  for — a  Free  and  totally  Untaxed  Press. 

The  new  law  came  into  operation  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1836,  and  caused  the  immediate  extinction  of  the  unstamped 
papers.  Those  papers  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  could  the  publishers  have  encountered  the  tremendous 
penalties  consequent  on  a  violation  of  the  new  enactment.  It  is 
necessary  that  these  penalties  should  be  understood.  The  Whigs 
have  always  professed  to  be  advocates  for  a  free  press,  and  their 
leaders  in  the  time  of  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh  denounced 
the  “  Six  Acts  ”  with  as  much  fervency  if  not  with  as  much 
talent  as  Cobbett  himself.  But  the  laws  affecting  the  press 
enacted  by  the  gang  of  traitors  and  enemies  of  the  commonweal 
who  voted  “aye,”  or  “no”  at  the  bidding  of  “  Fumthe  Fourth ” 
and  his  ministers,  were  just  and  gentle  compared  with  the  Rus- 
sian-like  edicts  of  Russell,  Melbourne,  and  the  precious 
set  of  knaves  who,  with  sublime  assurance,  thought  fit  to  dub 
themselves  a  Reformed  Parliament  (!)  The  17th  clause  of 
Spring  Rice’s  Act  imposes  a  penalty  of  £20  on  any  one  who 
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possesses  a  single  copy  of  an  unstamped  publication  “  containing 
any  public  news,  intelligence,  occurrences,  or  any  remarks 
thereon.”  The  18th  clause  inflicts  a  penalty  of  ,£50  on  any  one 
who  distributes  unstamped  newspapers.  The  22nd  clause  enacts 
that,  upon  information  given  by  any  informer  before  any  Justice 
of  the  Peace  that  there  is  cause  to  suspect  any  printer  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  engaged  in  printing  any  unstamped  paper,  the  said 
Justice  shall  be  empowered  and  required  to  grant  a  warrant  to 
search  the  premises  of  the  suspected  person,  and  if,  upon  search, 
any  unstamped  newspaper  is  found,  the  officers  of  the  law  shall  be 
authorised  to  make  seizure  of  all  presses,  engines,  types,  machines, 
implements,  untensils,  and  materials  for  printing,  which  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  Crown.  The  23rd  clause  empowers  constables  to 
break  open  doors  for  the  purpose  of  search.  What  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  vain-glorious  vaunt  that  “  every  Englishman’s  house 
is  his  castle  !” 

The  definition  of  a  newspaper  is  entirely  at  the  option  of  the 
Board  of  Stamps.  The  law  defines  every  publication  to  be  a 
newspaper  which  is  published  oftener  than  once  in  twenty-six 
days,  and  contains  news,  intelligence,  occurrences,  or  comments 
thereon.  Strictly  enforced,  this  law  would  extinguish  a  number 
of  existing  publications.  Of  course  it  would  be  enforced  were 
any  man, °  like  the  late  Henry  Hetherington,  to  attempt  to 
establish  an  unstamped  news-paper. 

The  manner  in  which  the  penny  stamp  operates  to  preserve 
the  existing  press-monopoly — a  monopoly  most  injurious  to  the 
political  and  social  interests  of  the  working  classes — will  be 
shown  in  a  future  letter.  In  the  meantime  I  call  upon  all  advo¬ 
cates  of  true  progress  to  bestir  themselves  in  support  of  the 
committee  established  in  London  to  promote  the  abolition  of  all 
the  Taxes  on  Knowledge. 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  M.P.,  has  given  notice  of  a  motion 
“  That  he  will,  on  an  early  day,  submit  a  resolution  with  the 
view  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  propriety  of  abol¬ 
ishing  all  taxes  which  specially  and  directly  impede  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge.”  It  is  probable  that  this  motion  will  have  been 
discussed  by  the  time  this  number  of  the  Review  reaches  the 
hands  of  its  readers ;  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  “  Honourable  House”  will  refuse  to  affirm  Mr. 
Gibson’s  resolutions.  If  so,  the  question  will  be  again  and 
a^ain  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  by  motion,  peti¬ 
tion,  and  otherwise.  Not  that  I  have  great  faith  in  petitioning, 
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but  because  I  desire  that  the  “faithful  Commons”  should  be 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  people  are  alive  to  the 
value  of  a  free  press,  I  recommend  the  readers  of  the  De¬ 
mocratic  Review  to  adopt,  sign,  cause  to  he  signed,  and 
transmit  to  parliament,  the  following  peiition,  the  form  of  which 
has  been  suggested  by  the  London  Committee  : — 

To  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Petition  of  the 
Undersigned, 

(Here  insert  their  description  and  locality.) 

Showeth, 

That  all  taxes  which  specially  and  directly  impede  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  are  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  public. 

That  the  tax  upon  newspapers — called  the  stamp  ;  the  excise 
duty  upon  paper,  and  the  tax  upon  advertisements,  are  direct  obsta¬ 
cles  to  the  spread  of  all  kinds  of  valuable  information  amongst  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  pray,  that  the  excise  tax  upon  paper, 
the  tax  upon  advertisements,  and  the  stamp  tax  upon  newspapers, 
may  be  abolished,  leaving  the  proper  authorities  to  fix  a  small 
charge  for  the  transmission  of  newspapers  by  the  post. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

This  form  of  peiition  must  be  copied  in  writing,  as  no  printed 
petitions  are  received ;  every  person  signing  it  should  state  his 
or  her  name  and  address  ;  it  may  then  be  directed,  open  at  the 
sides,  to  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  post  free. 

Should  Mr.  Gibson’s  motion  be  disposed  of  before  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  these  remarks,  let  not  that  deter  my  readers  from 
copying,  signing,  and  sending  up  their  petitions.  The  course 
recommended  by  the  committee  is  a  neces-ary  first  step.  Not 
being  one  of  that  committee,  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  “  ulterior 
measuies  contemplated  by  that  body  ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I 
trust  that  all  possible  measures  will  be  taken,  and  all  possible 
efforts  made  to  efface  from  the  statute-book  the  infamous  law  of 
1836,  and  to  secure  for  the  people  a  really  free  press  through  the 
total  repeal  of  the  detestable  Taxes  on  Knowledge. 

G.  JULIAN  HARNEY. 


6§T  A  serious  error  appears  in  the  printed  copy  of  my  last  month’s 
Letter,  wherein  I  am  made  to  state  that  “the  amount  produced  by  the 
duty  on  foreign  books  in  1848,  was  a  trifle  under  £71,650.”  Instead  of 
seventy-one, .  the  sum  stated  should  have  been  Seven  thousand,  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds. 
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OTHERWISE,  AND  ACCORDING  TO  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT,  TERMED 

“INDIRECT  TAXATION.” 

Curse  on  these  taxes — one  succeeds  another — 

The  Parliament  for  ever  cries,  “  More  money; 

The  service  of  the  state  demands  more  money.” 

Just  heaven  !  of  what  service  is  the  state ? 

Southey's  Wat  Tyler. 

Of  all  the  schemes  ever  devised  to  plunder  a  people,  that  of 
“  Indirect  Taxation”  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  perfection  of 
state-villany.  In  our  number  for  January,  we  promised  to 
make  another  dip  into  the  useful  and  well-timed  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Williams,  ex-M.P.;  we  now  do  so,  and  invite 
the  readers  of  the  Democratic  Review  to  “mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest,”  the  following  summary  of  public  plunder  ac¬ 
cording  to  law  : — 


AMOUNT  OF  THE 


TAXES  PAID 
JANUARY  1, 

DUTY. 


IN  THE 
1849. 


YEAR  ENDING 


CUSTOMS  AND  EXCISE. 

£ 

.-Foreign  . 

1,233,438 

1 

Spirits  Rum . 

.  1,154,156 

^British . 

.  5,455,475 

Malt . 

.  5,225,072 

Hops  . 

.  392,381 

Wine  .  . 

.  1,732,295 

Sugar  and  Molasses . 

.  4,741,272 

Tea  . 

.  5,329,992 

Coffee  . . 

.  709,632 

Tobacco  and  Snuff . 

.  4,350,733 

Butter . 

.  140,105 

Cheese . . . 

.  106,089 

Currants  and  Raisins . 

.  478,662 

Corn . 

.  767,663 

{ 


{ 


{ 


Silks  .  274,506 


VALUE  WITHOUT  DUTY. 

15s.  a  gallon  on  Brandy,  worth 
4s.  Gd.  per  gallon  ;  and  on  Geneva 
15s.,  worth  2s.  9d.  per  gallon. 

8s.  2d.  a  gallon,  worth  about  2s.  Gd. 
a  gall. 

7s.  I Od.  a  gallon,  in  England,  on 
Gin  and  Whisky. 

21s.  8d.  a  quarter. 

18s.  8d.  per  cwt. 

5s.  9d.  per  gallon  on  the  com¬ 
monest  as  well  as  the  best  Fo¬ 
reign  Wines.  [L8s.  per  cwt. 

1 5s.  9d.  to  20s.  per  cwt.,  worth  about 

2s.  2^d  per  lb.,  worth  from  Gd.  to 
3s.  Gd.  per  lb.  ;  which  showsthe 
poor  pay  seven  times  more  tax  on 
the  common  Tea  consumed  by 
them,  than  the  rich  pay  on  the 
fine  Tea. 

4d.  per  lb.,  worth  4d.  to  Is.  per  lb. 

3s.  I  £d.  per  lb.,  worth  on  an  average 
3d.  per.  lb.,  which  makes  the  tax 
twelve  times  more  than  the  value 
of  the  Tobacco. 

10s.  per  cwt. 

5s.  per  cwt.  [Raisins. 

6s. per  cwt.  Currants,  7s.  per  cwt. 

Is.  per  quarter  since  the  1st  of  Feb- 

15  per  cent.  [ruary,  1849. 
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CUSTOMS  and  excise.  £ 


Paper  . 

750,864 

Soap . 

Candles  and  Tallow . 

Coals  (sea-borne)  . 

Glass  . 

Bricks,  Tiles,  and  Slates 

Timber . 

Miscellaneous  of  Cus-l 

991,523 

99,330 

4,193 

8,062 

455,846 

737,235 

743,060 

toms  and  Excise  J 

Excise  Licences  . 

1,103,436 

Post-horse  Duties  . 

152,605 

Hackney  Carriages . 

70,409 

Stage  Coaches . 

196,874 

Railways . . . 

232,270 

ST4MPS. 

Deeds  &  other  Instruments 

1 ,754,883 

Probate  and  Legacy  Duty  2,157,608 

Receipts  . 

Bills  of  Exchange  and? 

185,281 

559,464 

Bankers’  Notes  . J 

Newspapers  and  Adver-  \ 
tisements . J 

363,353 

Insurance < 

.  1,064,190 

Marine . 

•  163,630 

Other  Stamp  Duties  . 

536,641 

ASSESSED  AND  LAND  TAXES. 

Land  Tax  . . 

Windows . 

Servants . 

Horses . 

Carriages . 

Dogs  . 

Other  Assessed  Taxes  ... 
Additional  Ten  per  Cent. 
Property  and  Income  Tax 

Post  Office  . 

Crown  Lands  . 

Other  ordinary  Revenue 
&  other  Resources  ... 
Money  from  China,  un¬ 
der  the  Treaty  of  1842 


1,158,245 

1,659,676 

205,754 

304,380 

416,491 

147,749 

327,125 

289,041 

5,485,164 

2,143,680 

362,501 

494,471 

539,305 


DUTY.  VALUE  WITHOUT  DUTY. 

1  £d.  per  lb.  which  on  common  kinds 
is  1 00  per  cent. ,  and  descends  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality  to  about  7  per 
l^d.  per  lb.,  &  6  per  cent.  [cent. 
Is.  6d.  per  cwt.  on  Tallow. 


...  5s.  lOd.  &  10s.  per  1000  on  Bricks. 
...  (Baltic)  about  22^  percent. 


...  Too  numerous  to  particularise. 


r  tSS3  As  an  illustration  of  the  ine¬ 
quality  of  these  duties,  a  bond 
i  given  as  security  for  money,  if 
of  the  value  of  <£'51,  is  30s. ; 
while  a  bond  given  for  £100,000 
or  any  larger  sum,  is  but  £25. 

5  From  1  to  10  per  cent,  according 
l  to  the  degree  of  relationship. 

...  2d.  to  10s.  for  the  largest  sums. 

^  Is.  Cd.  for  each  Advertisement,  and 
c  Id.  upon  each  Newspaper, 
f  3s.  for  the  £100,  and  cost  of  Insu- 
l  ranee  Is.  6d.  for  the  £100. 


...  7d.  in  the  pound. 


Total . £57,955,815 

ESP  The  stringent,  vex.  tious,  ar.d  harassing  impediments  of  the  Excise 
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Laws,  occasioned  to  the  Manufacturers,  may  be  estimated  as  equal  to  an 
increase  ot  the  Duty  of  more  than  50  per  cent.,  especially  upon  Soap,  Paper, 
and  not  much  less  upon  Malt. 

“  The  above  amount  of  the  taxes  is  more,  according  to  the 
value  of  money,  or  rather  of  the  circulating  medium,  than  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  in  1813  and  1814,  the  last  and  highest 
taxed  years  of  the  last  most  expensive  war.  The  amount  of 
the  taxes  in  1813  was  76,586,000/.,  and  the  average  price  of 
gold  was  51.  6s.  2d.  the  ounce,  which  was  36  one-tenth  per 
cent,  more  than  the  mint  or  standard  price  of  3/.  17s.  lO^d.  per 
ounce  ;  and  this  being  the  admitted  measure  of  depreciation  at 
that  time,  76,586,600/.  in  .the  depreciated  paper  currency  of 
1813,  is  only  equal  to  48,938,000/.  in  the  present  gold  cur¬ 
rency  ;  and  as  bank-notes  are  convertible  into  gold,  they  are 
[now]  of  equal  value.  Bank-notes  having  further  depreciated 
in  1814,  at  one  period  to  the  extent  of  41  per  cent.,  the  taxes 
levied  in  that  year  amounting  to  79,729,000/.,  reduced  to  real 
money,  or  the  present  standing  value,  were  less  in  amount  than 
those  of  1813.  This  establishes  the  astounding  fact  that  the 
taxes  of  the  year  ending  January  1,  1849,  which  amounted  to 
upwards  of  fifty-seven  millions  sterling,  were  upwards  of  eight 
millions  more  than  the  taxes  of  1813  in  real  money,  or  in  money 
of  the  value  of  the  sovereign  and  bank-notes  of  the  present  day.” 

Deducting  the  China  money  and  the  returns  from  the  crown 
lands,  the  total  of  taxation  will  still  amount  to  more  than  fifty- 
seven  millions.  When  to  this  amount  we  add  local  rates,  tithes, 
dues,  and  other  payments  for  the  support  of  the  church,  the  law 
establishments,  &c.,  the  total  of  taxation  in  all  shapes,  and  under 
all  names,  cannot  fall  far  short  of  one  hundred  millions !  Yet 
from  the  time  of  Lord  North  to  the  present,  servile  writers,  and 
venal  apologists  of  public  abuses,  have  affected  to  wonder  at, 
and  condemn,  what  they  have  been  pleased  to  term  “  an  ignorant 
impatience  of  taxation.”  Ignorant  impatience,  indeed  !  The 
ignorance  has  been  allied  to  the  too  great  patience  usually 
manifested  by  the  people  under  the  weight  of  their  grievous 
burdens.  Their  impatience  is  the  best  proof  of  their  growing 
intelligence.  Were  the  taxes  levied  directly  instead  of  indi¬ 
rectly,  the  impatience  of  the  tax-ridden  people  would  soon  induce 
a  kind  of  popular  action  anything  but  agreeable  to,  or  safe  for, 
the  tax-eaters. 

Not  for  one  year  would  the  plundered  people  of  this  country 
submit  to  the  rule  of  their  plunderers  if  the  fifty-seven  millions 
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were  exacted  by  any  other  means  than  indirect  taxation.  From 
the  day  when  Wat  Tyler  (that  glorious  hero  of  the  proletarians) 
knocked  out  the  tax-gatherer’s  brains,  to  the  time  when  Lord 
John  Russell  threatened  the  middle  classes  with  an  addition  to 
the  income-tax,  the  rulers  of  the  land  have  found  it  a  dangerous 
experiment  to  dip  their  hands  openly  and  undisguisedly  into  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  Hence  the  cunning  and  fraudulent  inven¬ 
tion  and  perpetuation  of  the  system  of  indirect  taxation. 

Imagine  a  working  man  and  his  wife  making  their  Saturday 
night's  marketing — imagine  the  woman  laying  down  three  half¬ 
pence  for  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  (the  cheapest)  tea,  and  the 
man  laying  down  three  farthings  for  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
tobacco — imagine,  further,  that  on  re-crossing  the  threshhold  of 
the  tea-dealer’s  and  tobacconist’s  they  encountered  a  fellow  with 
red  gills  and  an  aidermanic  paunch,  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear 
and  a  book  in  his  fist,  calling  on  them  in  the  name  of  “  our 
sovereign  lady  the  Queen”  to  “stand  and  deliver,” — the  woman 
sixpence-halfpenny  on  her  three-halfpenny-worth  of  tea,  and 
the  man  ninepence-halfpenny  (or  thereabouts)  on  his  three- 
farthings’  worth  of  tobacco  !  “  What  for?”  would  be  the  very 

natural  demand.  And  when  the  tax-gatherer  rejoined,  “  For 
the  maintenance  of  our  glorious  institutions,”  the  equally  natural 
response  would  be,  “  To  the  devil  with  the  glorious  institutions, 
and  you,  and  all  who  live  by  them  !”  A  hundred  to  one  that 
these  words  would  be  accompanied  by  the  significant  ]>erform- 
ance  of  rolling  the  tax-collector  in  the  gutter.  An  attempt  to 
collect  taxes  after  any  such  fashion  would  infallibly  raise  up  a 
Wat  Tyler  in  every  town,  a  Jack  Cade  in  every  village,  and, 
very  probably,  a  Washington  to  lead  the  whole,  and  work  a 
wondrous  change  in  our  “  glorious  institutions.” 

A  word  to  the  wise.  When  once  the  people  see  through  the 
villanv  of  indirect  taxation,  the  days  of  our  “  glorious  institu¬ 
tions”  will  be  numbered.  When  once  the  masses  understand 
that  they  pay  a  tax  on  their  tea  equal  to  four  times  its  value, 
a  tax  on  their  tobacco  equal  to  twelve  times  its  value, 
and  taxes  more  or  less  iniquitous  on  nearly  all  other  articles ; 
when,  too,  their  eyes  are  opened  to  the  monstrous  fact  that  the 
rich  pay  no  more  on  first-rate  articles  of  consumption  than  the 
poor  pay  on  the  commonest  articles,  and  that  in  many  taxes  the 
rich  are  even  still  more  unjustly  favoured  ;  w’hen,  too,  the  proleta¬ 
rians  begin  to  reflect  on  the  still  more  important  fact,  that  in 
reality  the  wealth-producer  pays  the  rich  man’s  taxes  as  well  as 
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his  own,  inasmuch  as  rents  and  profits  are  directly  or  indirectly 
furnished  from  the  wealth  produced  by  the  toilers ;  when  a 
cheap  and  honest  press  shall  have  fully  enlightened  the  millions 
as  to  these  matters,  it  will  be  time  for  those  who  fatten  on  the 
public  spoil  to  set  their  houses  in  order,  and  retire  decently  while 
they  may  yet  do  so  with  impunity  as  regards  past  crimes.  John 
Bull  is  a  patient  animal,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  of  hi3  “ignorant  impatience  of  taxation,”  has  hitherto 
done  nothing  more  terrible  than  grumble.  But  he  may  not,  he 
will  not,  always  content  himself  with  so  harmless  a  protest 
against  misgovernment  and  robbery.  Byron  has  written — 

I’ve  seen  some  nations,  like  o’erloaded  asses, 

Kick  off  their  burthens— meaning  the  high  classes. 

It  is  true  that  hitherto  those  classes  have  contrived  to  regain 
their  burdensome  position,  but  there  will  yet,  and  ere  long,  too,  be 
another  kicking  off.  In  that  day  will  the  “  high  classes  ”  of 
this  country  who  have  so  long  rode  rough-shod  over  the  people, 
be  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  saddle  ?  Not  if  the  people 
have  the  sense  to  comprehend  their  wrongs,  and  the  courage  to 
assert  their  rights.  To  prepare  them  for  both,  the  friends  of 
progress  will  do  well  to  lend  their  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  an 
enlightened  “impatience  of  taxation,”  and  the  creation  of  a 
national  demand  for  a  radical  reform  of  the  government  through 
the  enactment  of  the  Charter — and  something  more  ! 


THE  TEN  HOURS’  QUESTION. 

It  has  generally  been  the  habit  of  the  champions  of  the  working 
classes  to  meet  the  argument  of  the  free-trading  middle  classes, 
of  what  is  called  the  “  Manchester  School,”  by  mere  indignant 
comments  upon  the  immoral  and  impudently-selfish  character  of 
their  doctrines.  The  working  man,  ground  down  to  the  dust, 
trodden  upon,  physically  ruined  and  mentally  exhausted  by  a 
haughty  class  of  money-loving  mill-lords,  the  working  man, 
certainly,  would  deserve  his  fate  if  he  d  el  not  feel  his  blood 
mount  into  his  cheeks  upon  being  very  coolly  told  that  he  is 
doomed  for  ever  to  serve  as  a  piece  of  machinery,  to  be  used  and 
misused  as  it  suits  his  lord,  for  the  greater  glory  and  the  more  rapid 
accumulation  of  capital ;  and  that  it  is  under  this  condition  only 
that  the  “  ascendancy  of  his  country  "  and  the  existence  of  the 
working  class  itself  can  be  made  to  continue,  Were  it  not  for 
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this  feeling  of  passionate,  revolutionary  indignation,  there  would 
be  no  hope  for  proletarian  emancipation.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
keep  up  the  manly  spirit  of  opposition  among  the  working 
people,  and  another  to  meet  their  enemies  in  public  debate. 
And  here  mere  indignation,  the  mere  outburst  of  a  violent  feel¬ 
ing,  though  ever  so  justified,  will  not  do.  It  is  argument  which 
is  required.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  even  in  cool  argu¬ 
mentative  discussion,  that  even  on  their  own  favourite  field  of 
political  economy,  the  free-trading  school  will  easily  be  beaten 
by  the  supporteis  of  the  working  men’s  interest. 

As  to  the  barefaced  impudence  with  which  the  free-trading 
manufacturers  declare  the  existence  of  modern  society  dependent 
upon  their  continuing  to  heap  up  wealth  from  the  blood  and 
sinews  of  the  working  people,  we  will  say  only  one  word.  At 
all  periods  of  history  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  have  been, 
in  some  shape  or  another,  mere  instruments  for  enriching  the 
privileged  few.  In  all  past  times,  however,  this  bloodsucking 
system  was  carried  on  under  the  cover  of  various  moral,  reli¬ 
gious,  and  political  pretexts ;  priests,  philosophers,  lawyers,  and 
statesmen  told  the  people  that  they  were  handed  over  to  misery 
and  starvation  for  their  own  good,  and  because  it  was  God’s 
ordinance.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  free-traders  boldly  declare 
— “You,  working  men,  are  slaves,  and  shall  remain  slaves,  be¬ 
cause  only  by  your  slavery  can  we  increase  our  wealth  and  com¬ 
forts;  because  we,  the  ruling  class  of  this  country,  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  rule  without  you  being  slaves.”  Now,  then,  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  oppression  has,  at  last,  come  out;  now,  at  last,  thanks  to 
the  free-traders,  the  people  can  clearly  perceive  their  position  ; 
now,  at  last,  the  question  is  fairly,  unmistakeably  put — Either 
We,  or  You  !  And  therefore,  just  as  before  the  false  friend  we 
prefer  the  open  foe,  so  to  the  canting  philanthropic  aristocrat  we 
prefer  the  brazenfaced  free-trader,  before  Lord  Ashley  we  prefer 
Quaker  Bright. 

The  Ten  Hours’  Bill  was  carried  after  a  long  and  violent 
struggle,  which  had  gone  on  for  forty  years  in  parliament,  on 
the  platform,  in  the  press,  and  in  every  factory  and  workshop  in 
the  manufacturing  districts.  On  the  one  side  the  most  heart¬ 
rending  pictures  were  produced,  of  children  stunted  in  their 
growth  and  murdered ;  of  women  torn  from  their  homes  and 
little  ones;  of  entire  generations  infected  with  lingering  disease; 
of  human  life  sacrificed  by  wholesale,  and  human  happiness  des¬ 
troyed  upon  a  national  scale  ;  and  all  this  to  enrich  a  few  already 
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over-rich  individuals.  And  there  was  no  fiction  about  it ;  all  of 
it  was  fact,  stubborn  fact.  Yet  no  one  dared  to  ask  that  this 
infamous  system  should  be  done  away  with;  it  was  only  asked 
to  limit  it  in  some  degree.  On  the  other  side  came  forward  the 
cool,  heartless,  political  economist,  the  paid  servant  of  those  who 
fattened  upon  this  system,  and  proved  by  a  series  of  conclusions, 
as  undeniable  and  as  stringent  as  the  rule  of  three,  that,  under 
penalty  of  “  ruining  the  country,”  there  was  no  means  of  inter¬ 
fering  in  any  way  with  this  system. 

It  must  be  confessed,  the  advocates  of  the  factory-workers 
never  could  confound,  and  even  very  seldom  dared  to  grapple 
with  the  argument  of  the  political  economists.  The  reason  is 
that  under  the  present  social  system,  as  long  as  capital  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,  to  whom  the  many  are  obliged  to  sell  their 
labour,  these  arguments  are  as  many  facts — facts  as  undeniable 
as  those  brought  forth  by  their  opponents.  Yes,  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  social  system,  England,  with  all  classes  of  her  population,  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  her  manufactures;  and 
that  prosperity,  under  the  present  system,  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  most  unlimited  freedom  of  buying  and  selling,  and  of 
turning  to  the  greatest  possible  profit  all  the  resources  of  the 
country. 

Yes,  the  only  means  to  keep  up  anything  like  this  manufac¬ 
turing  prosperity,  upon  which  now  the  very  existence  of  the 
empire  depends,  is,  under  the  present  system,  to  produce  more 
every  year  at  less  expense.  And  how  produce  more  at  less 
expense  ?  First,  by  making  the  instrument  of  production — the 
machine  and  the  working  man — work  more  this  year  than  last ; 
secondly,  by  superseding  the  hitherto  usual  method  of  production 
by  a  new  and  more  perfect  one,  that  is  to  say,  superseding 
men  by  improved  machinery ;  thirdly,  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
the  working  man,  in  reducing  the  cost  of  his  sustenance  (free  trade 
in  corn,  etc.),  or  in  merely  reducing  his  wages  to  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  level.  Thus,  in  all  cases,  the  working  man  is  the  loser 
thus,  England  can  only  be  saved  by  the  ruin  of  her  working 
people  !  Such  is  the  position — these  are  the  necessities,  to 
which  the  progress  of  machinery,  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
and  consequent  home  and  foreign  competition,  have  reduced 
England. 

Thus  the  Ten  Hours’  Bill,  considered  in  itself,  and  as  a  final 
measure,  was  decidedly  a  false  step,  an  impolitic,  and  even  re¬ 
actionary  measure,  and  which  bore  within  itself  the  germ  of  its 
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own  destruction.  On  the  one  hand  it  did  not  destroy  the  present 
social  system,  and  on  the  other  it  did  not  favour  its  development. 
Instead  of  forcing  the  system  onwards  to  its  utmost  limits,  to  a 
point  where  the  ruling  class  would  find  all  their  resources  ex¬ 
hausted,  to  that  point  where  the  dominion  of  another  class — 
where  a  social  revolution  would  become  necessary — instead 
of  that,  the  Ten  Hours’  Bill  was  intended  to  screw  back  society 
to  a  state  superseded,  long  ago,  by  the  present  system.  This 
becomes  quite  evident,  if  we  only  look  at  the  parties  wdio  forced 
the  bill  through  parliament  against  the  opposing  free-traders. 
Was  it  the  working  classes,  whose  agitated  stiite,  whose  threaten¬ 
ing  demeanour,  carried  it?  Certainly  not.  Had  it  been  so,  the 
working  people  might  have  carried  the  Charrrr  many  a  year  ago. 
Besides,  the  men  who,  among  the  working  classes,  took  the  lead 
in  the  short-time  movement,  were  anything  but  threatening  and 
revolutionary  characters.  They  were  mostly  moderate,  respect¬ 
able,  ehureh-and-king  men.  They  kept  aloof  from  Chartism, 
and  inclined  mostly  towards  some  sort  of  sentimental  Toryism. 
They  never  inspired  dread  to  any  government.  The  Ten  Hours’ 
Bill'  was  carried  by  the  reactionary  opponents  of  fiee  trade,  by 
the  allied  landed,  funded,  colonial  and  shipping  interest;  by  the 
combined  aristocracy  and  those  portions  of  the  bourgeoisie  who 
themselves  dreaded  the  ascendancy  of  the  free-trading  manufac¬ 
turers.  Did  they  carry  it  from  any  sympathy  with  the  people  ? 
Hot  they.  They  lived,  and  live,  upon  the  spoils  of  the  people. 
They  are  quite  as  bad,  though  less  barefaced  and  more  senti¬ 
mental,  than  the  manufacturers.  But  they  would  not  be  superseded 
by  them,  and  thus,  from  hatred  towards  them,  they  passed  this  law 
which  should  secure  to  themselves  popular  sympathy,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  arrest  the  rapid  growtn  of  the  manufacturers’  social 
and  political  power.  The  passing  of  the  'I'en  Hours’  Bill  proved 
not  that  the  working  classes  were  strong,  it  proved  only  that  the 
manufacturers  were  not  yet  strong  enough  to  do  as  they  liked. 

Since  then,  the  manufacturers  have  virtually  secured  their  as¬ 
cendancy,  by  forcing  free  trade  in  corn,  and  in  navigation,  through 
parliament.  The  landed  and  the  shipping  interests  have  been 
sacrificed  to  their  rising  star.  The  stronger  they  grew,  the  more 
they  felt  the  fetters  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Ten  Hours’  Bill. 
They  openly  set  it  at  defiance  ;  they  re-introduced  the  relay 
system  ;  they  forced  the  Home  Secretary  to  issue  circulars,  by 
which  the  factory  inspectors  were  ordered  not  to  notice  this  breach 
of  the  law  ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  growing  demand  for  their  pro- 
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duce  made  the  remonstrances  of  some  troublesome  inspectors 
insupportable,  they  brought  the  question  before  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  which,  by  one  single  judgment,  destroyed,  to  the 
last  vestige,  the  Ten  Hours’  Bill. 

Thus  the  fruit  of  forty  years’  agitation  has  in  one  day  been 
annihilated  by  the  rising  strength  of  the  manufacturers,  aided  by 
one  single  flush  of  “  prosperity”  and  “  growing  demand  and 
the  judges  of  England  have  proved  that  they,  not  less  than  par¬ 
sons,  attorneys,  statesmen,  and  political  economists,  are  but  the 
paid  servants  of  the  ruling  class,  be  it  the  class  of  landlords,  of 
fund-lords,  or  of  mill- lords. 

Are  we,  then,  opposed  to  the  Ten  Hours’  Bill  ?  Do  we  want 
that  horrible  system  of  making  money  out  of  the  marrow  and 
blood  of  women  and  children  to  continue  ?  Certainly  not.  We 
are  so  little  opposed  to  it,  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  work¬ 
ing  classes,  the  very  first  day  they  get  political  power,  will  have 
to  pass  far  more  stringent  measures  against  over-workmg  women 
and  children  than  a  Ten  Hours,’  or  even  an  Eight  Hours’  Bill. 
But  we  contend  that  the  bill,  as  passed  in  1847,  was  passed  not 
by  the  working  classes,  but  by  their  momentary  allies,  the 
reactionary  classes  of  society,  and  followed,  as  it  was,  by  not  a 
single  other  measure  to  fundamentally  alter  the  relations  between 
Capital  and  Labour,  was  an  ill-timed,  untenable,  and  even  reac¬ 
tionary  measure. 

But  if  the  Ten  Hours’  Bill  be  lost,  yet  the  working  classes  will 
be  the  gainers  in  this  case.  Let  them  allow  the  factory-lords  a 
few  moments  of  exultation,  in  the  end  it  will  be  they  who  will 
exult,  and  the  factory-lords  who  will  lament.  For — 

Firstly.  The  time  and  exertions  spent  in  agitating  so  many 
years  for  the  Ten  Hours’  Bill  is  not  lost,  although  its  immediate 
end  be  defeated.  The  working  classes,  in  this  agitation,  found 
a  mighty  means  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other,  to  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  social  position  and  interests,  to  organise 
themselves  and  to  know  their  strength.  The  working  man,  who 
has  passed  through  such  an  agitation,  is  no  longer  the  same  he 
was  before  ;  and  the  whole  working  class,  after  passing  through 
it,  is  a  hundred  times  stronger,  more  enlightened,  and  better 
organised  than  it  was  at  the  outset.  It  was  an  agglomeration  of 
mere  units,  without  any  knowledge  of  each  other,  without  any 
common  tie  ;  and  now  it  is  a  powerful  body,  conscious  of  its 
strength,  recognised  as  the  “  Fourth  Estate,”  and  which  will  soon 
be  the  FIRST. 
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Secondly.  The  working  classes  will  have  learned  by  experience 
that  no  lasting  benefit  whatever  can  be  obtained  for  them  by 
others,  but  that  they  must  obtain  it  themselves  by  conquering, 
first  of  all,  political  power.  .  They  must  see  now  that  under  no 
circumstances  have  they  any  guarantee  for  bettering  their  social 
position  unless  by  Universal  Suffrage,  which  would  enable  them 
to  sent  a  Ma)ority  of  Working  Men  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
And  thus  the  destruction  of  the  Ten  Hours’  Bill  will  be  an  enor¬ 
mous  benefit  for  the  Democratic  movement. 

Thirdly.  The  virtual  repeal  of  the  act  of  1847  will  force  the 
manufacturers  into  such  a  rush  at  overtrading  that  revulsions 
upon  revulsions  will  follow,  so  that  very  soon  all  the  expedients 
and  resources  of  the  present  system  will  be  exhausted,  and  a 
revolution  made  inevitable,  which,  uprooting  society  far  deeper 
than  179  3  and  1848  ever  did,  will  speedily  lead  to  the  political 
and  social  ascendancy  of  the  proletarians.  We  have  already 
seen  how  the  present  social  system  is  dependent  upon  the  ascen¬ 
dancy  of  the  manufacturing  capitalists,  and  how  this  ascendancy 
is  dependent  upon  the  possibility  of  always  extending  production 
and,  at  the  same  time,  reducing  its  cost.  But  this  extended  pro¬ 
duction  has  a  certain  limit :  it  cannot  outdo  the  existing  markets. 
If  it  does,  a  revulsion  follows,  with  its  consequent  ruin,  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and  misery.  We  have  had  many  of  these  revulsions, 
happily  overcome  hitherto  by  the  opening  of  new  markets 
(China  in  1842),  or  the  better  exploring  of  old  ones,  by  reducing 
the  cost  of  production  (as  by  free  trade  in  corn).  But  there  is 
a  limit  to  this,  too.  There  are  no  new  markets  to  be  opened 
now  ;  and  there  is  only  one  means  left  to  reduce  wages,  namely, 
radical  financial  reform  and  reduction  of  the  taxes  by  repudia¬ 
tion  of  the  national  debt.  And  if  the  free-trading  mill-lords 
have  not  the  courage  to  go  the  length  of  that,  or  if  this  tempo¬ 
rary  expedient  be  once  exploded,  too,  why  they  will  die  of  re¬ 
pletion.  It  is  evident  that,  with  no  chance  ot  further  extending 
markets,  under  a  system  which  is  obliged  to  extend  production 
every  day,  there  is  an  end  to  mill-lord  ascendancy.  And  what 
next?  “Universal  ruin  and  chaos,”  say  the  free-traders. 
Social  Revolution  and  Proletarian  Ascendancy,  say  we. 

Working  men  of  England  !  If  you,  your  wives,  and  children 
are  again  lobe  locked  up  in  the  “rattle-boxes”  for  thirteen 
hours  a-day,  do  not  despair.  This  is  a  cup  which,  though  bitter, 
must  be  drunk.  The  sooner  you  get  over  it  the  better.  Your 
proud  masters,  be  assured,  have  dug  their  own  graves  in  obtain- 
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ing  what  they  call  a  victory  over  you.  The  virtual  repeal  of 
the  Ten  Hours’  Bill  is  an  event  which  will  materially  hasten  the 
approaching  hour  of  your  delivery.  Your  brethren,  the  French 
and  German  working  men,  never  were  satisfied  with  Ten 
Hours’  Bills.  They  wanted  to  be  entirely  freed  from  the  tyranny 
of  Capital.  And  you— who  have,  in  machinery,  in  skill,  and 
in  comparative  numbers,  far  more  materials  at  hand  to  work  out 
your  own  salvation,  and  to  produce  enough  for  all  of  you — 
surely  you  will  not  be  satisfied  to  be  paid  off  with  a  small  instal¬ 
ment.  Ask,  then,  no  longer  for  “  Protection  for  Labour,”  but 
boldly  and  at  once  struggle  for  that  political  and  social 
ASCENDANCY  OF  THE  PROLETARIAN  CLASS  WHICH  WILL 

ENABLE  YOU  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  LABOUR 
YOURSELVES.  F.  E. 


A  GLANCE  AT  HISTORY. 

By  Candidus. 

“ - -Nothing  extenuate, 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice,” — Shcikspere. 

PART  II. 

General  corruption  and  mendacity  of  historians  and  political  writers — Fate 
of  unsuccessful  reformers  from  Catiline  to  Robespierre — Character  of  Cicero 
— His  hatred  of  Catiline,  his  total  want  of  moral  principle — His  hostility  to 
the  people. 

To  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  history  of  ancient  Rome 
it  may  perhaps  appear  a  futile  task  in  the  present  day  to  enter 
upon'  the  defence  of  a  man  whose  character,  by  all  historians, 
has  been  associated  with  almost  every  crime  that  can  possibly 
disgrace  human  nature;  but  the  author  of  this  inquiry,  having 
long  familiarised  his  mind  with  the  now  generally  admitted  fact 
that  history,  encircled  as  it  is  with  partiality  and  fiction,  is  a 
tissue  of  gross  misrepresentation,  at  least,  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  characters  of  men,  he  deems  it  not  altogether  preposterous, 
under  the  dark  clouds  of  suspicion  which  hover  around  us,  if  he 
attempt  to  exonerate  Catiline  from  the  infamy  that  hitherto  has 
stained  his  name.  Sallust,  we  have  seen,  was  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  personality,  and  Cicero,  from  whose  writings  much  has 
been  drawn  regarding  this  conspiracy,  was,  like  Sallust,  also  in¬ 
fluenced  by  interest  and  passion.  They  were  both  governed  by 
the  same  feelings,  and  detached  from  the  people,  it  may  there- 
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fore  not  unreasonably  be  supposed  that  great  injustice  has  been 
done  to  the  character  of  Catiline  and  his  associates.  It  has  been 
the  fate  of  not  a  few,  who  have  ineffectually  attempted  to  over¬ 
throw  despotic  governments,  to  have  had  their  efforts  and  de¬ 
signs  imputed  to  the  vilest  motives,  and  to  have  figured  in  the 
pages  of  history  as  daring  and  discontented  enemies  to  society  ; 
whilst  to  those  who  have  been  more  fortunate  in  destroying 
tyrants,  the  highest  honours  have  been  extended,  and  their  names 
handed  down  to  posterity  emblazoned  by  every  virtue,  almost 
verifying  the  modern  adage, 

“  Treason  never  prospers  ;  what’s  the  reason  ? 

When  it  prospers,  none  dare  call  it  treason.’’ 

If  Washington  and  his  undaunted  compatriots  had  failed  in 
repelling  from  the  shores  of  America  those  hordes  of  barbarians 
who,  under  the  banners  of  a  vile  oligarchy,  fought  the  battles  of 
despotism,  the  venal  crew  of  historians  of  George  the  '1  hird’s 
reign  would  have  branded  the  heroes  who  triumphed  in  the  war 
of  independence  as  rebels  and  traitors.  Indeed,  we  see  in  the 
passing  events  of  our  own  day  the  devoted  friends  of  democracy, 
who,  by  their  noble  exertions  to  establish  a  state  of  society  free 
from  the  vices  and  corruption  inseparable  from  aristocratic  go¬ 
vernments,  plunged  into  the  depths  of  misfortune.  By  their 
moderation  and  humanity  they  failed  in  achieving  their  ends, 
and  dungeons  and  exile  have  been  their  doom ;  nor  have 
they  escaped  the  shafts  of  rancour  and  malignity,  directed 
against  them  by  literary  poltroons,  who  meanly  live  upon  wages 
basely  gained  by  trafficking  with  human  liberty.  With  the 
most  brutish  feeling,  those  heartless  traducers  scoff  at  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  humanity  and  the  misfortunes  of  humanity’s  de¬ 
fenders.  But  it  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  their  diatribes 
are  only  read  by  that  self  interested  class,  whose  hearts  never 
felt  the  finer  traits  of  our  nature  ;  a  class  that,  hypocritically 
professing  Christian  charity,  worship  no  God  but  Mammon. 
To  such  a  class  do  these  hirelings  address  themselves;  but  with 
all  their  affected  scorn  for  the  champions  of  freedom,  they  must 
be  fully  aware  that  the  intelligence  daily  gaining  ground  among 
the  proletarians,  will  before  long  be  the  means  of  arresting  their 
inglorious  and  unmanly  occupation.  The  cause  of  truth  and 
justice  shall  prevail;  human  progress  is  inevitable,  and  to  stop 
its  current  these  dastardly  scribblers  might  as  well  attempt  to 
root  out  from  the  heart  of  man  all  the  kindred  ties  coeval  with 
his  existence.  It  is  this  accumulating  intelligence,  gradually 
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ripening  into  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  political  and  social 
rights  which  belong  to  all  men,  that  will  give  a  check  to  the 
falsehoods  of  history.  The  bulk  of  mankind,  hitherto  a  prey  to 
ignorance,  have  been  the  tools  of  party  strife  and  political 
faction  ;  they  have  been  deceived  and  misled  by  crafty  and  de¬ 
signing  knaves,  and  hence  we  may  easily  trace  the  cause  how 
individuals,  like  Catiline,  have  been  vilified  and  misrepresented. 
Those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  recorded  facts,  and  offered 
opinions  free  from  base  and  self-interested  motives,  have,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  lost  every  consideration  for  the  good  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  by  departing  from  every  principle  of 
integrity,  have  converted  what  should  have  been  the  sacred 
pages  of  truth  into  a  polluted  mass  of  slander  and  detraction. 
In  illustration  of  this,  we  may  here  allude  to  the  striking  case 
of  the  high-minded  and  illustrious  Maximilian  Robespierre. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  the  virtues  of  this  eminent  patriot 
have  been  obscured,  his  name  traduced,  and  every  crime  which 
malignity  could  invent,  has  been  thrown  upon  his  character. 
The  blood  shed  amidst  the  fury  of  the  revolution  of  1793," the 
dreadful  massacres  that  were  committed  both  in  Paris  and  in  the 
provinces,  have  all  been  imputed  to  Robespierre,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  it  is  now  fully  known  that  the  authors  of  these  horrible 
events  were  actually  those  brigands  who  murdered  him,  among 
whom  we  may  mention  Barras,  Freron,  and  Fouche.  Had 
Robespierre  succeeded  in  his  glorious  schemes  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  democratic  and  social  republic,  these  assassins  would 
have  met  with  the  punishment  they  deserved.  Unhappily  he 
fell,  and  they  triumphed ;  democracy  was  crushed,  and  a  mili¬ 
tary  despotism,  combined  with  the  power  of  the  all-grasping 
bourgeoise,  soon  ensued,  and  those  foul  and  monstrous  calum¬ 
nies,  fostered  and  encouraged  by  capitalists  and  money-mongers, 
gained  ground,  by  the  writings  of  Thiers  and  Mignet,  and  other 
caitiffs,  who  now  stand  convicted  in  the  records  of  infamy.  The 
name  of  Robespierre,  by  the  intelligent,  is  now  revered  through¬ 
out  Europe,  and  before  a  few  years  pass  away,  he  will  universally 
be  recognised  as  the  most  humane  and  enlightened  statesman 
that  the  world  ever  produced,  for  none  ever  so  ably  or  more 
generously  advocated  the  political  and  social  rights  of  the  human 
race.  1 1  is  fine  and  noble  character  will  be  amply  done  justice 
to  by  future  history,  when  the  reign  of  truth  and  justice  shall 
be  predominant.  _ 

The  formidable  and  terrible  conspiracy  of  Catiline  at  the 
first  glance  strikes  us  with  feelings  of  wonder  and  horror. 
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The  premeditated  destruction  of  the  six  hundred  senators  seems 
frightful.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  patrician 
legislators,  amidst  the  riot  and  luxury  of  their  gorgeous  palaces, 
were  carried  down  the  stream  of  heartless  folly,  regardless  of 
the  sufferings  of  millions.  Their  selfish  vices  never  taught 
them  “  to  feel  another’s  woe  and  had  they  perished,  their  des¬ 
truction  would  have  been  brought  on  only  by  their  own 
selfish  conduct.  The  indignation  of  the  people  was  roused  by 
the  oppression  of  their  rulers ;  and,  taking  all  the  circumstances 
into  view,  and  considering  the  times  in  which  they  happened, 
we  assert  that  the  people  were  justified  in  aiding  Catiline  and 
his  associates.  Before  entering  upon  the  character  of  Cicero, 
let  us  see  what  Sallust  admits  to  have  been  the  condition  of  Home 
at  that  period.  “The  grossest  venality,”  he  says,  “pervaded  the 
senate,  justice  was  unknown  in  the  courts,  and  licentiousness  and 
rapine  existed  everywhere.”  “  Many  of  the  patricians,”  he 
tells  us,  “  were  in  possession  of  the  revenues  of  princes  :  the 
poor  mere  despised ,  and  left  to  perish  /”  This  certainly  reminds 
us  of  the  “ peace  and  order ”  of  the  present  day.  To  arrive  at 
even-handed  justice,  to  overthrow  the  reign  of  selfish  wicked¬ 
ness,  we,  in  these  days  of  growing  intelligence,  need  no  Catiline. 
We  live  in  an  age  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a 
new  mind  has  arisen  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  knowledge  of  the  proletarian  classes 
will  lead  them  to  triumph  over  that  iniquitous  despotism  which 
hitherto  has  enthralled  in  slavery  the  most  useful  portion  of  the 
human  race. 

The  orations  of  Cicero,  delivered  against  Catiline,  contain 
many  particulars  regarding  this  famous  conspiracy — indeed, 
from  Cicero  being  at  the  time  consul  and  taking  an  active 
interest  in  its  detection,  it  forms  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
the  political  life  of  the  orator.  But  he,  like  Sallust,  was  an  im¬ 
placable  enemy  to  Catiline,  and,  like  the  historian,  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  Cicero  had  for  years  pursued  Catiline  with  relentless 
hatred,  and  to  gratify  his  vindictive  spirit,  brought  forward  an 
accusation  that  Catiline  had  murdered  his  uncle,  Marius 
Gratidianus.  This  charge,  however,  fell  to  the  ground,  as  Cati¬ 
line,  upon  his  trial  before  the  senate,  was  honourably  acquitted. 
With  all  the  splendid  talents  of  Cicero  as  an  orator,  with  the 
great  literary  attainments  which  have  distinguished  bis  name, 
he  possessed  none  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  constitute  him 
either  a  profound  statesman  or  a  man  of  worth  and  probity. 
He  was  totally  destitute  of  those  virtues  ;  his  whole  life  pre- 
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senting  a  scene  of  immoral  tergiversation.  So  lost  was  he  to 
every  honourable  principle,  that  he  would,  in  his  forensic  pur¬ 
suits,  undertake  any  cause,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  guilt  of 
his  client,  however  heinous  the  crime.  Notwithstanding  the 
laxity  of  his  virtue,  the  orations  of  Cicero  furnish  us  with  much 
information,  not  only  as  to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  but  like¬ 
wise  convey  to  us  a  knowledge  of  the  political  and  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Roman  people.  The  system  of  government  seems 
to  have  been  one  vast  scheme  of  rapacity,  licentiousness,  and 
cruelty.  The  senators,  when  delegated  to  any  official  position, 
seemingly  had  no  other  end  in  view  than  enriching  themselves 
with  the  spoils  of  the  departments  entrusted  to  their  administra¬ 
tion  ;  and  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  by  every 
species  of  exaction  was  their  chief,  indeed  their  only  object. 
Bad  governments  have  always  presented  the  same  phases  of 
crime,  and  in  our  day  the  people  of  this  country  are  deeply  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  like  excesses  of  misrule  and  tyranny  so  prevalent 
amongst  the  venal  and  corrupt  legislators  of  ancient  Rome. 
One  of  the  most  curious  orations  of  Cicero  which  is  extant,  is 
his  defence  of  Coelius,  one  of  the  young  patricians,  who  joined 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  but  who  fortunately  escaped  the 
fate  which  befel  many  of  his  associates  after  its  suppression. 
The  charge  against  Marius  Coelius  arose  out  of  an  intrigue  which 
he  had  with  the  lewd  Clodia,  the  sister  of  Clodius.  This 
Clodius  was  the  most  abandoned  profligate  of  his  time,  and  was 
detected  in  the  house  of  Caesar  whilst  Pompeia,  the  wife  of 
Caesar,  and  other  chaste  dames,  were  celebrating  the  rites  of 
Bona  Dea,  the  goddess  of  chastity.  It  was  deemed  sacrilege 
for  any  male  to  appear  during  the  festival ;  but  Clodius  was 
secretly  admitted,  dressed  in  female  attire.  lie  was,  however, 
discovered,  and  Pompeia  disgraced.  Caesar,  although  satisfied 
of  the  criminality  of  Clodius,  did  not  seek  punishment  in  a  court 
of  law — probably,  as  it  has  been  alleged,  to  avoid  in  public 
the  indelicate  details  of  the  affair.  Pompeia,  degraded,  was 
ignominiously  dismissed — Caesar  remarking  “  that  the  wife  of 
Caesar  should  not  even  be  suspected.”  The  private  life  of  the 
Romans  presents  a  frightful  picture  of  every  species  of  crime, 
Clodius,  when  tribune  of  the  people,  had  the  influence  to  get 
Cicero  banished  from  Rome ;  but,  upon  his  return*from  banish¬ 
ment,  the  orator  gave  way  to  his  vindictive  passions  by 
advocating  the  cause  of  Milo,  who  killed  the  daring  and  pro¬ 
fligate  Clodius.  Yet  it  is  said  Cicero  had  not  the  courage  to 
deliver  the  defence  before  the  senate  ;  he,  however,  published  it, 
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and  sent  it  to  the  murderer,  who  amply  rewarded  him.  The 
defence  of  Milo,  therefore,  is  not  among  the  orations  of  Cicero. 
But  that  in  behalf  of  Coelius  we  have  entire,  possessing  much 
wit  and  humour  when  treating  of  the  immoralities  of  Clodia,  her 
intimacy  with  Coelius,  and  the  gaities  and  licentiousness  of 
youth.  It  is  said  that  this  oration  was  much  admired  by 
Charles  James  Fox,  who  perhaps  saw  in  it  some  apology  for 
those  irregularities  which,  it  is  well  known,  marked  the  career  of 
his  life  when  he  permitted  himself  to  be  carried  down  the  stream 
of  vice  and  folly  as  the  associate  of  the  profligate  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  the  Fourth.  The  memory  of  Cicero 
met  with  a  high  encomium  from  a  writer  with  the  signature  of 
“  Ouvrier,”  in  No.  9  of  that  excellent  publication  the  Spirit  of 
Freedom.  No  one,  however,  in  the  least  acquainted  even  with 
the  outline  of  Cicero’s  character  will  ever  consider  his  name 
worthy  to  be  associated  with  the  friends  of  human  progress.  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  devotion  to  literature  and  philosophy,  he  was, 
of  all  men,  the  bitterest  foe  of  those  few  enlightened  senators 
who  were  disposed  to  grant  freedom  to  the  people.  Want  of 
space  prevents  the  further  elucidation  of  his  character  this  month, 
but  we  shall  return  to  the  subject,  deeming  it  one  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  duties — while  we  defend  the  memory  of  the  people’s 
friends — to  strip  mock-heroes  of  their  guise,  and  lay  bare  the 
hollow  pretensions  of  sham-patriots. 

[To  be  continued.] 


FOURIER’S  THEORY. 

When  a  new  subject  is  presented  to  the  consideration  of  man¬ 
kind,  there  are  always  three  parties  into  which  the  latter  may 
be  invariably  classed.  First  there  are  the  indifferent,  who  re¬ 
gard  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  weal  and  woe  of  their  fellows 
with  sovereign  apathy,  and  who  are  above  bestowing  a  frown 
or  a  smile  on  what  may  shake  the  pillars  of  creation,  or  “  wipe 
away  all  tears.”  Such  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  froth  of  society, 
known  as  “  the  fashionable  world.” 

Secondly,  there  are  the  bigots,  who,  when  they  approach 
any  or  every  novelty,  are  so  completely  obscured  with  the  clouds 
of  preconceived  and  darling  opinions,  that  whatever  beams  of 
truth  may  happen  to  be  contained  in  the  said  invention  are 
either  totally  eclipsed,  or  deflected  and  distorted.  These  parties, 
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instead  of  suffering  the  novelty  to  bring  its  full  light  to  bear 
upon  them,  or  to  be  presented  in  full  view,  cast  their  own  hue 
over  it  ere  it  has  been  fully  or  fairly  disclosed  to  them.  Of  this 
stamp  are  the  majority  of  mankind,  and  especially  the  orthodox 
— whether  in  religion  or  politics. 

Thirdly,  there  are  the  candid  and  impartial  inquirers  after 
truth,  who  calmly  and  fearlessly  sound  every  problem,  secure 
that  truth  is — and  that  where  truth  is,  there  is  the  way  to  har¬ 
mony  and  universal  good. 

It  follows,  from  these  remarks,  that  in  proportion  as  the  inno¬ 
vation  proposed  for  man’s  examination  and  acceptance  is  or  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  valuable,  so  also  is  the  degree  of  blame  that  must 
attach  to  those  who  are  ignorantly  heedless  of  or  hostile  to  it. 
So  also  it  must  be  evident  that  the  only  sound  state  of  mind  for 
the  inquirer  is  that  of  neutral  doubt  or  suspense. 

The  natural  result  of  such  a  state  of  mind  will  be  a  fair  and 
full  investigation  of  the  whole  question  thus  thrust  upon  its 
notice. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Christianity.  The  fashionable 
world  of  Rome  and  Greece,  cradled  in  scepticism  and  volup¬ 
tuousness,  scarce  deigned  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  True  Light 
that  had  arisen  upon  the  nations.  “  Some  mocked,  and  others 
said  they  would  hear  again  of  these  matters.” 

The  orthodox  world  said  “  Crucify  him”  in  Palestine,  and 
“  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians”  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  True  Light  was  partially  though  not  permanently  extin¬ 
guished  in  blood. 

The  unbiassed  inquirer  proved  all  things,  and  gave  entrance 
to  the  Light,  and  reflected  its  rays  far  and  wide  over  the 
nations. 

A  new  discovery  is  professed  to  have  been  made  in  matters 
relating  to  man’s  dearest  interests,  and  is  now  about  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  indifference,  the  bigotry,  or  the  impartial  inquiry 
of  gentle  and  simple. 

Though  this  discovery  has  attracted  the  attention  of  great 
numbers’  on  the  continent,  in  England  it  has  never  yet  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  unbiassed  inquiry.  It  is  proper  here  to  remark  that 
the  innovation  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  system  of  agricultural 
and  domestic  association  advocated  by  Charles  Fourier. 

Fourier,  like  all  great  thinkers,  starts  with  a  few  broad  prin¬ 
ciples  as  data.  Amongst  these  we  shall  first  enumerate  the 
Unity  of  the  Universe,  which  he  regards  as  a  development, 
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harmonic  in  generals,  subversive  in  particulars  and  by  excep¬ 
tion.  Thus  this  unity  admits  a  duality — but  one  of  an  unequal 
kind — in  which  evil  is  “  swallowed  up  of  good.”  It  follows, 
from  this  unity,  that  there  is  perfect  analogy  between  all  the 
movements  or  partial  developments,  that  make  up  the  whole, 
and  thus  creation  consists  of  a  number  of  analagous  series. 
These  series  may  be  reduced,  according  to  him,  to  five  great 
processes  or  movements: — 

1st.  The  material  movement,  the  attraction  of  bodies. 

2nd.  The  organic  movement,  the  atomistic  force  of  cohesion 
and  of  the  formation  of  bodies,  vegetable  life. 

3rd.  The  aromal  movement.  Fourier  makes  a  separate 
kingdom  of  the  imponderables,  which  he  calls  aromas. 

4th.  The  instinctual  movement,  the  animal  life  of  locomotion. 

5th.  The  voluntary  and  intellectual  movement,  which  he  calls 
also  the  passional  movement ;  i.e.,  the  life  of  man  and  of  hu¬ 
manity,  or  the  social  movement. 

Fourier  differed  from  the  philosophers  of  his  day,  in  being 
religious,  and  in  having  an  implicit  trust  in  Divine  Providence, 
and  in  His  beneficent  intentions  towards  human  destiny. 

The  attributes  of  God  are,  according  to  him,  the  integral  di¬ 
rection  of  the  movement,  the  economy  of  springs  of  action,  distri¬ 
butive  justice,  the  universality  of  Providence,  the  unity  of  system. 

It  follows,  as  a  necessary  conclusion  from  these  premises — 
1st,  That  human  destiny  or  the  social  movement  is  a  progressive 
series,  which,  though  exceptionally  subject  to  a  subversion  or 
evil,  is  generally  or  eventually  productive  of  harmony  or  good. 
2nd,  That  this  movement  is  in  strict  analogy  with  the  others 
already  enumerated. 

Hence  he  concludes  that  there  must  be  analogy  between  the 
social  movement  and  the  organic  movement,  between  humanity 
and  the  man.  Now  it  is  evident  that  though  organic  life  is 
subject  to  subversion  or  evil  in  particulars — such  as  in  infancy, 
or  by  exception,  as  in  the  case  of  disease  or  accident — organic 
life  in  generals  is  comparatively  harmonic  and  happy.  So  also 
in  the  social  movement,  Fourier  infers  that  though  evil  and 
unhappy  in  transitions  and  by  accident,  humanity  in  the  long 
run  is  harmonic  and  happy.  But  it  is  evident  that  it  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  at  present.  Witness  poverty,  wars,  and 
other  chronic  complaints  of  the  race.  Hence  we  must  suppose 
that  we  are  in  a  state  of  infancy,  or  afflicted  by  some  accident, 
or  both.  Such  is  the  inference  to  which  Fourier  is  led. 
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This  is  the  first  conclusion  which  results  from  the  previous 
data,  in  reference  to  humanity  in  general.  As  regards  the 
individual,  a  similar  conclusion  is  arrived  at  from  the  same 
data.  And  here  I  should  state  that  Fourier  maintained,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  analogy  of  the  movements  of  crea¬ 
tion,  that  attraction  rules  the  passional  or  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
material.  Hence  a  social  system  that  interferes  with  the  multi¬ 
farious  attractions  of  most,  if  not  all,  individuals,  must  disorder 
the  harmony  of  the  individual  faculties,  and  produce  discord 
both  in  the  mental  and  social  machinery,  by  giving  an  undue 
development  to  some  faculties,  and  none  whatever  to  others. 

We  have  already  observed  that  Fourier  gives  an  harmonic  as 
well  as  subversive  development  to  all  things,  the  former  being 
general,  the  latter  exceptional.  We  have  also  seen  that  he 
regarded  the  existing  social  state  as  a  subversive  one,  analogous 
to  that  of  infancy  or  disease  in  the  organic  movement.  It 
follows  very  naturally  from  this  course  of  reasoning  that  the 
passions  or  attractions  of  the  individual  are  likewise  diseased  or 
in  a  subversive  state — in  other  words,  that  they  commonly  pro¬ 
duce  evil  instead  of  good.  Such  is  Fourier’s  view  of  the  vices 
of  man  and  of  humanity,  which  he  regards  as  accidental,  and  not 
inherent  in  his  nature. 

Thus  far  we  have  examined  what  may  be  called  the  destruc¬ 
tive  part  of  the  system ;  let  us  next  attend  to  its  constructive 
side.  This  proceeds  naturally  from  the  data  and  the  reasonings 
founded  thereon. 

First,  the  whole  movement  being  under  the  guidance  of  God, 
and  subversion  being  only  an  exceptional  accident,  it  follows  that 
human  depravity  is  not  essential  but  accidental,  and  a  final,  nay 
a  speedy  restitution  of  all  things  may  be  predicted  with  certainty. 
And  moreover  the  method  of  effecting  this  restitution  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Fourier,  pointed  out  by  God. 

“  God,”  says  Fourier,  “makes  social  codes  for  the  very 
insects;  can  He  have  failed  to  make  one  for  the  human  race, 
which  is  certainly  more  deserving  of  His  care  than  bees,  wasps, 
or  ants  ?  Can  He  have  created  the  passions  and  elements 
of  industry  without  knowing  for  what  order  He  destined  them?” 

The  Divinity  reveals  His  intentions  in  attraction  ;  hence  it  is 
the  study  of  the  analysi  sand  synthesis  of  passional  attraction 
that  puts  man  on  the  road  that  leads  to  harmony  and  hap- 
piness. 

By  virtue  of  this  analysis  and  synthesis,  Fourier  maintain 
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that  he  can  construct,  a  priori,  a  system  of  association,  wherein 
the  harmony  of  characters  and  of  interests  would  be  established 
mathematically  by  the  development  of  the  different  individualities, 
organised  first  into  series,  and  secondly  subdivided  into  groups 
counterbalancing  and  correcting  each  other.  All  human  cha¬ 
racters  are  represented  to  have  three  centres  of  attraction  : — 
1.  Luxury,  or  sensual  pleasures.  2.  Groups,  or  spiritual  plea¬ 
sures.  3.  Harmonies,  or  intellectual  pleasures.  These  centres 
affect  men  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  and  produce  the  con¬ 
trasts  and  degrees  observed  in  characters. 

This  elementary  analysis  has  been  carried  out  into  the 
minutest  details  by  the  author,  but  what  we  have  said  suffices  to 
show  that  the  synthesis  must  consist  in  the  framing  of  a  social 
machinery  that  shall  allocate  each  and  all  according  to  their 
several  attractions. 

Th  is  Fourier  pretends  to  do  by  means  of  an  instrument  that  he 
calls  passional  scries,  which,  reposing  on  a  fulcrum  denominated 
phalanstery,  sets  the  whole  of  combined  humanity  into  har¬ 
monic  play. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  by  passional  series 
nothing  else  can  be  meant  than  a  scale  of  industrial  functions 
adapted  to  the  attractions — i.  e.,  the  faculties  and  tastes  of 
human  characters;  and  by  phalanstery  is  of  course  implied  the 
application  of  these  characters  and  the  forces  they  represent,  in 
the  most  effectual  manner — in  short,  the  locality  devoted  to  the 
series. 

Accordingly  Fourier’s  industrial  association  is  in  strict  analogy 
with  his  theory  of  passional  attraction.  Our  passions  or  attrac¬ 
tions  were  given  us  for  uses,  that  is  in  order  to  be  productive ; 
hence  attractive  industry  is  the  end  of  their  creation.  It  must  be 
evident  to  all  that  labour,  as  carried  on  at  present — that  is,  com¬ 
monly — with  indifference,  often  with  repugnance,  cannot  be  so 
productive  as  labour  under  the  influence  of  attraction.  Hence 
the  passions  cannot  accomplish  their  destiny  in  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  but  require  the  series.  From  this  inference  results  Fourier’s 
complicated  organisation  of  labour  into  groups,  and  series  of 
groups,  formed  according  to  free  choice,  taste,  and  natural 
aptitudes.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  so  complicated  a 
subject  in  the  compass  of  this  paper,  and  we  can  only  hope  to 
give  the  reader  a  faint  outline  of  the  theory. 

,  The  social  elements  remain  the  same  as  at  present  in  this 
theory  :  1.  Families  to  be  associated.  2.  The  shares  dealt  out 
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to  each  member  proportional  to  his  contribution  in  capital,  labour, 
and  talent. 

These  two  elements  being  given,  the  problem  is  to  make  the 
most  of  them  in  every  sense. 

This  Fourier  proiesses  to  do  in  the  phalanstery  or  associated 
home.  All  human  characters,  according  to  him,  amount  to 
810,  and  the  phalanstery,  which  is  the  primitive  iocus  of  uni¬ 
versal  association,  would  contain  300  or  400  families,  that  is 
about  1,600  or  1,800  persons.  In  this  number  you  would  find 
810  active  characters  of  different  powers,  besides  the  inactive, 
i.  e.,  the  infants,  the  aged,  and  the  sick. 

The  first  thing  to  do  with  the  societaries  is  to  apply  them, 
and  the  forces  they  represent,  to  labour,  in  series  corresponding 
to  the  scale  of  their  characters.  Labour  is  only  an  image  of 
man’s  internal  faculties,  the  divers  functions,  arranged  in  series, 
correspond  to  the  series  of  the  passions  or  attractions.  Individual 
liberty  would  form  the  series  and  the  groups.  Every  member 
having  several  capacities  would,  owing  to  the  variety  and  short 
duration  of  each  occupation,  take  part  in  a  great  number  of 
functions  as  labourer,  and  in  the  sum  total  of  the  profits  of  the 
association  as  capitalist.  Each  individual  thus  personifies  the 
association,  and,  in  this  way,  the  individual  and  the  united  inte¬ 
rests  are  “  one  and  indivisible,”  and  the  good  of  one  and  all  are 
absolutely  identified. 

Ranks  would  be  awarded  by  the  vote  of  a  jury  of  associates. 
The  produce,  which  would  be  infinitely  increased,  first,  by  at¬ 
tractive  instead  of  repulsive  labour ;  secondly,  by  the  economy 
of  combination,  and  would  be  distributed  by  vote,  according  to 
the  contribution  of  each  in  capital,  labour,  and  talent,  or  rather, 
in  all  three.  Thus  as  each  member  is  shareholder,  labourer,  and 
has  some  gift,  you  could  not,  in  the  distribution,  increase  one 
element  to  the  prejudice  of  another  without  injury  to  yourself. 

Private  property  and  inheritance  would  become  the  poition 
of  all,  and  would  receive  a  double  security.  Instead  of  strip¬ 
ping  any  class  or  individual  for  the  profit  of  another,  this  theory 
proposes  to  extend  to  those  excluded  from  possession,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  possessing  class,  and  at  the  same  time  to  augment 
the  capital  and  enjoyments  of  the  latter. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  perceive  from  this  faint  outline  of 
the  constructive  side  of  Fourier’s  system,  that  instead  of  de¬ 
molishing  the  existing  fabric  of  society,  in  order  to  erect  a  new- 
one  with  its  materials,  he  proposes  to  erect  another  hive  contigu- 
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ous  to  our  old  one,  which,  by  the  force  of  attraction  alone,  by 
its  superior  beauty,  spaciousness,  and  harmony,  shall  induce  both 
drones  and  bees  to  swarm  to  it  of  their  own  accord.  In  this 
respect  he  differs  from  most  of  the  French  social  reformers,  who 
appear  disposed  to  smoke  out  the  bees  and  drones,  or  otherwise 
to  drive  them  violently  from  their  hives. 

It  is  evident  that  experience  alone  can  demonstrate  if  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  collective  and  individual  humanity,  on  which  this  new 
election  is  based,  is  true  or  false.  We  now  take  leave  of  this 
imperfect  sketch  and  of  the  reader,  trusting  that  he  will  neither 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  indifferent  nor  of  the  bigots,  but 
that  he  will  give  so  grave  a  subject  a  calm  and  impartial  inquiry. 
To  this  end  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  Fourier’s  treatise  on 
the  Human  Soul,  where  he  will  find  a  complete  view  of  the 
author’s  philosophy.  The  work  is  translated,  and  (as  stated  in 
last  month’s  Review)  is  now  in  the  press.  Particulars  may  be 
learnt  on  applying  to  Walton  and  Mitchell,  24,  Wardour-street, 
Oxford-street.  J.  R.  ]yR  ’ 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 
Of  February,  1848. 

THE  FRATERNAL  DEMOCRATS. 

Since  our  last  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fraternal 
Democrats,  weekly  meetings  of  the  Committee  have  taken  place 
at  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street,  Fitzroy 
Square,  and  at  each  meeting  volunteers,  both  metropolitan  and 
provincial,  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  members. 

Amongst  the  new  members  residing  in  the  country,  we  must  not 
omit  special  notice  of  the  seventeen  good  men  and  true  of  Lei¬ 
cester,  who  sent  up  their  names  and  monies  on  one  list ;  also  the 
ten  Reds  of  Nottingham,  who  did  the  same.  Lastly  we  must 
make  honourable  mention  of  a  lady  at  Manchester,  who  has  con¬ 
tributed  £1  to  the  funds  of  the  society.  We  beg  to  apprise  the 
London  members  that  the  first  of  the  monthly  members’  meetings, 
will  be  holden  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  above-named  institution^ 
on  Friday  evening,  March  8th,  at  eight  o’clock  precisely.  Each 
member  must  produce  his  card. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  committee  were  unable  to  procure 
any  fitting  place  in  which  to  hold  a  public  celebration  of  the 
glorious  24  th  of  February.  In  the  absence  of  orations  from  the 
platform,  the  committee  adopted  and  have  issued  the  following 
address s 
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THE  FRATERNAL  DEMOCRATS 

[Assembling  in  London] 

TO  THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  ALL  COUNTRIES, 

Equality — Liberty — Fraternity. 

Brethren  or  the  Human  Race, 

We  conceive  this  to  be  a  worthy  occasion  to  address  to  you  a  few 
■words  of  consolation,  encouragement,  and  fraternal  sympathy — an 
occasion  when,  in  common  with  the  democrats  of  all  lands,  we  are 
renewing  our  allegiance  to  the  principles  consecrated  by  the  glorious 
and  ever  memorable  24th  of  February. 

On  that  day  commenced  the  great  European  Revolution  destined 
to  terminate  in  the  annihilation  of  caste-rule  and  class-slavery ;  des¬ 
tined  to  bring  to  an  end  for  evermore,  the  despotism  of  the  few  and 
the  degradation  of  the  many ;  destined  to  extinguish  oppression  and 
misery,  to  emancipate  labour,  establish  the  reign  of  justice,  and  inau¬ 
gurate  the  fraternity  of  nations — the  brotherhood  of  all  mankind, 
without  distinction  of  clime,  colour,  speech,  or  creed. 

Knaves  may  affect  to  believe  and  fools  cheat  themselves  into  the 
belief  that  the  Revolution  is  finished ;  lying  journalists  may  proclaim 
that  “  Order  reigns  in  Europe  the  Ordermongers  may  exult  that 
the  rule  of  the  sabre  has  superseded  that  of  the  popular  voice  ;  but 
we  tell  them  that — 

Body-killing  tyrants  cannot  kill 
The  public  soul. 

The  privileged  assassins  murdered  Robert  Blum,  but  (as  the  martyr 
himself  predicted)  from  every  drop  of  his  blood  a  defender  of  liberty 
has  arisen.  They  flogged  women,  and  lo  !  universal  humanity  in¬ 
vokes  the  destruction  of  their  brutal  sway.  They  gave  cities  to  the 
flames,  and,  behold  !  they  have  kindled  a  volcano,  which,  in  its  over¬ 
flow,  will  sweep  them  away — in  its  eruption  will  consume  them. 

The  Revolution  is  not  finished  because  the  people  have  been  de¬ 
frauded  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  their  struggles  and  sacrifices  in 
1848-9.  The  Revolution  is  not  finished,  because  the  progress  of 
popular  intelligence  assures  the  ultimate,  universal,  and  omnipotent  de¬ 
termination  of  the  people  to  have,  to  hold,  and  enjoy  all  their  rights — 
political  and  social. 

People  of  France,  you  have  been  grievously  deluded  by  intriguers, 
and  cheated  by  traitors.  Your  martyrs,  your  sufferers  in  dungeons 
and  in  exile,  attest  the  fury  and  the  fear  of  your  betrayers.  But 
terror  cannot  stay  the  march  of  truth,  and  in  Universal  Suffrage  you 
have  the  means  of  making  that  truth  triumphant.  Hold  fast  by  that 
great  right ;  for  by  its  wise  exercise  you  may  regenerate  your  country, 
and  ensure  the  salvation  of  Europe. 

Peoples  of  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  we  mourn  the 
sad  issue  of  your  struggles  for  freedom  and  justice.  But  happier 
days  will  come.  The  European  Revolution  must  and  will  continue  till 
every  land  is  purged  of  tyranny,  and  every  nation  has  broken  its  chains. 

People  of  the  British  Isles,  it  is  for  you  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
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while  your  brethren  of  other  lands  are  periling  and  suffering  so  much 
for  liberty,  you  arc  not  content  to  continue  the  victims  of  misgovern- 
ment,  and  the  sufferers  from  unjust  social  arrangements.  The  ex¬ 
tremes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  splendour  aud  misery,  developed  to  a 
greater  extent  in  this  than  in  any  other  country,  cry  trumpet-tongued 
for  a  mighty  change.  “  Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the 
laws.”  “  Riches  accumulate  and  men  decay.”  Awake,  then,  brother 
proletarians,  unite  fellow-countrymen,  and  demand,  struggle  for,  and 
win  political  and  social  justice. 

Peoples  of  all  countries,  we  greet  you  as  brothers,  and  in  the 
inspired  words  of  Beranger  we  cry  unto  you — 

Unite,  and  form  the' holiest  alliance  ! 

Nations  join  hearts  and  hands  1 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 

JOHN  PETTI K,  Chairman. 

JAMES  GRASSBY,  Treasurer. 

London,  Feb.  24th,  1850.  G.  JULIAN  HARNE\,  Secretary. 


THE  GLORIOUS  24TH  OF  FEBRUARY. 

Hail  !  Twenty-fourth  of  February — eventful  birthday  of  a 
regenerated  world.  Welcome  !  thrice  welcome  !  thou  auspicious 
day.  Blest  harbinger  of  “  liberty,”  myriads  yet  unborn  will  live 
to  rejoice  in  the  great  work  began  on  this  day  by  the  proletarian 
heroes  of  Paris.  The  sacred  boon  of  “  liberty”  descends  from 
righteous  heaven  as.  man’s  primeval  heritage,  but  is  wrested  from 
its  sanctuary  by  tyranny  and  wrong.  “  Liberty,”  bright  architype 
of  angels,  when  breathing  inspiration  on  a  dying  flame;  “  Liberty” 
thou  animating  herald  of  the  earth’s  millenium,  this  day  thou 
hast  been  retrieved,  but,  alas!  how  dearly  :  the  ransom,  our 
brethren’s  blood.  On  this  day,  in  each  revolving  year,  the 
ashes  of  those  brave  hearts  that  shed  their  life-stream  to  regain 
thee,  will  be  animated,  rise  phoenix-like,  and  stand  in  tenfold 
strength  to  guard  the  sacred  cause. 

Let  every  son  and  daughter  of  Britain  celebrate  this  holy  day, 
as  the  dawning  of  a  new  existence.  Let  this  brilliant  day  be 
met  with  triumphs  and  rejoicings — the  day  which  unlinked  so 
many  chains— the  day  which  scattered  to  the  winds  so  many 
monstrous  privileges — the  day  which  awakened  millions  fiom  the 
long  deep  sleep  of  slavery.  May  the  love  of  this  great  day  be 
wedded  to  every  honest  heart,  until  every  nation,  every  man  be 
free  ;  until  falsehood  and  priestcraft  shall  totter,  sceptres  and 
empires  fall,  and  tiaras,  diadems,  and  coronets  moulder  into  dust. 
I  hen  shall  we  all  join  hands  and  echo  “Liberty!”  the  noblest 
attribute  of  God.  Redeemed  !  redeemed ! 

Feb.  24th,  1850 
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THE  BLOODSHEDDING  ORDERMONGERS. 

It  is  well  known  that  whenever  the  Ordermonyers  are  speaking 
or  writing  of  the  democrats,  they  never  forget  to  style  them 
“ anarchists,”  “murderers,”  &c.  Let  us  see  on  which  side  the 
heartless  murderers  are.  In  the  last  two  years  of  Germany’s 
history  we  find,  that  in  three  cases  the  people,  in  an  outburst  of 
fury,  massacred  three  individuals — known  as  open  traitors  to 
the  people’s  cause.  We  allude  to  the  executions,  by  the  people, 
of  Prince  Lichnowsky  and  Colonel  Auerswald  at  Frankfort, 
and  that  of  Count  Latour  at  Vienna.  Lichnowsky  and  Auers¬ 
wald  were  acting  as  spies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort, 
when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  naturally  enraged  people. 
Latour’s  treachei'ous  conduct  to  both  the  Hungarians  and  the 
Viennese  was  clearly  proved.  He  it  was  who  armed  the  Croats 
against  the  Hungarians,  and  at  the  same  time  plotted  to  bring 
an  army  of  barbarians  against  Vienna,  to  smother  in  blood  the 
newly-won  liberties  of  the  people.  Those  three  individuals  paid 
for  their  treachery  with  their  lives ;  but  excepting  in  these  cases 
the  people  were  everywhere  most  generous  to  their  tyrants. 
Not  a  single  person  was  executed  after  the  people’s  victories. 
Neither  in  Berlin,  nor  in  Vienna,  nor  in  Baden  did  the  popular 
party  seek  vengeance  for  the  long  years  of  tyranny  and  misery 
they  had  groaned  under.  On  every  battle-ground  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  the  person  and  property  of  the  most  open  and  declared  foe 
©f  the  people’s  cause  was  as  safe  as  under  the  strongest  monar¬ 
chical  protection.  Let  us  now  see  how  the  O /  dermonijera 
acted.  It  is  notorious  that  after  the  surrender  of  Vienna  the 
greatest  part  of  the  prisoners,  particularly  the  members  of  the 
academic  legion,  were  brought  to  the  chateau  of  Schonbrunn, 
and  without  any  trial  were  shot  and  murdered  in  the  most 
barbarous  and  cruel  way.  In  some  instances  the  limbs  of  the 
‘ martyrs ,  while  yet  living ,  were  cut  off  one  by  one — in  fact  the 
treatment  endured  by 'the  poor  Vienna  students,  under  the  very 
eyes  of  Windiscbgratz,  was  such  as  to  be  indescribable  without 
entering  into  the  most  horrible  and  revolting  details.  The 
murders  of  Robert  Blum,  Messenhauser,  Jellinek,  the  English¬ 
man  Becher,  and  a  great  many  other  patriots  are  known  by  the 
whole  world,  and  need  only  be  alluded  to.  So  are  the  murder¬ 
ous  executions  and  the  women-flogging  in  Hungary,  the  conspi¬ 
racies  against  the  lives  of  Bern  and  Kossuth,  &c.,  &c. — indeed, 
the  name  of  every  Austrian  general  is  synonymous  with  that  of 
a  human  butcher.  The  Prussian  government,  always  boasting 
of  its  humanity  and  civilisation,  acted  just  the  same.  It  incited 
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a  rising  of  the  Poles  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  shortly  after 
the  French  revolution,  to  have  a  pretext  for  killing  thousands  of 
that  unfortunate  people,  by  General  Hirschfeld’s  shrapnells. 
In  the  unfortunate  cities  of  Dresden,  Iserlohn,  and  Dusseldorf, 
Prussian  soldiers  killed  and  robbed  the  unarmed  and  defenceless 
by  authority  of  their  commanders.  In  the  campaign  against 
Baden  great  numbers  of  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Prussians 
were  shot  on  the  spot. 

A  condition  of  the  surrender  of  Rastatt,  in  Baden,  was  that 
the  popular  army  in  it  was  to  be  dissolved,  and  I  hat  the  soldiers 
were  to  be  sent  to  their  homes,  after  having  surrendered  the 
place  and  their  arms.  The  Prussian  officers  negotiating  the 
surrendering  of  the  fortress  pledged  their  word  of  honour  to 
Corvin,  the  negotiator  for  Rastatt,  that  no  harm  should  be 
done  to  the  insurgents.  But  it  is  safer  to  believe  a  Jesuit  on 
his  oath,  than  to  rely  upon  the  word  of  honour  of  a  Prussian 
officer.  Instead  of  disbanding  the  garrison  of  Rastatt  after 
they  had  delivered  up  their  arms,  the  Prussians  confined  the  5000 
men  in  the  barracks,  where  they  were  so  ill  treated  and  so 
poorly  fed  that  four  months  afterwards  about  1200  were  sick  in 
the  hospital.  A  great  number  of  the  private  soldiers,  whose 
names  were  never  made  public  by  the  Prussian  authorities,  were 
shot,  and  many  more  died  through  want  of  food  and  barba¬ 
rous  treatment.  The  cells  of  the  prisoners  were  so  crowded, 
that  they  nearly  suffocated  each  other.  The  sentinels  had 
orders  to  fire  upon  the  prisoners  through  a  small  hole  in  the 
door,  made  for  overlooking  the  victims,  when  there  was  any 
noise  heard.  In  one  such  case  two  prisoners  were  killed,  and 
five  more  wounded.  As  for  the  leaders  and  commanding 
officers  captured  in  Rastatt,  the  Prussians  dared  not  kill  them 
privately  ;  the  names  of  those  martyrs  are  therefore  known. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  were  publicly  “  tried  ”  and 
shot 

G.  Kromer  Jaeger 

Zenthoefer  Bauer 

Lenzing  Killmarx 

Mniewski  Kohlbecker 

P.  Lacher  V.  Streuber 

Jacobi  Jansen 

A.  Stade  Schrader 

H.  Dietz  Bernigau. 

Guntard 


Max  Dortu 
Ernest  Elsenhanns 
Yon  Biedenfeld 
Frederic  Neff 
Tiedemann 
Heiling 
Truetschler 
Hoefer 
Boening 


Poetry — The  Past  and  Present. 
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Max  Dortu,  a  native  of  Potsdam,  fell  a  victim  to  the  private 
hatred  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia.  In  the  previous  year,  in  a  riot 
at  Potsdam,  he  had  saved  the  life  of  a  son  of  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  Prussian  aristocrats.  The  interference  of  that  scoundrel 
to  save  the  life  of  Dortu  was  requested  by  Dortu’s  family  and 
friends,  but  the  infamous  rascal  declared  it  to  be  against  his 
principles  to  interfere  in  favour  of  an  insurgent.  We  must  add 
that  three  men  of  the  Landwehr,  who  had  partaken  in  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  the  arsenal  in  Brun  (Rhenish  Prussia),  in  May  last,  were 
sentenced  to  death,  kept  in  prison  some  months,  and  finally  shot 
on  the  14th  of  October,  the  day  before  the  “Lord-serving” 
king’s  birthday.  These  facts  attest  the  unmitigated  bloodthirsti¬ 
ness  of  kings,  aristocrats  and  the  rest  of  the  sanguinary  brood 
of  oppressors ;  they  attest,  too,  that  the  Ordermonyers  are  the 
veritable  terrorists  and  assassins. 

“  How  long  shall  the  gory  ogre,  ‘  Power,’ 

Pile  column  of  skulls  on  column  ? 

O  Justice  !  hasten  thy  judgment  hour, 

And  open  thy  dooms-day  volume  !” 

C.  S. 


POETRY. 


THE  PAST  AND  THE  PRESENT. 

By  Thomas  D.  Murray. 

THE  PAST. 

The  chatter  of  the  world  went  on— its  reasoning  and  its  rant, 

Its  humbugs,  its  idolatries,  its  customs  and  its  cant, 

Its  kings  and  priests,  infallible,  ruling  by  “  right  divine,” 

A  murderous  mammon-worship,  and  a  slavish  people’s  whine. 

“Tooth  for  a  tooth,  and  eye  for  eye,”  the  moral  rule  of  life  ; 

The  sequences — suspicion  cold,  and  bigot’s  bloody  strife  ; 

And  hollow  hearts,  and  miser  minds,  and  friend  becoming  foe  — 

Such  was  the  way  men  lived  on  earth,  some  centuries  ago. 

The  sin-sick  world  cried  loud  for  aid,  the  reg'lars  knew  no  more  ; 

A  Thinker  of  the  trodden  class  pondered  the  problem  o’er  ; 

’T  is  said  that  when  scarce  twelve  years  old,  Judea’s  Temple  rung 
To  truths  (foul  heresy  then  called)  from  His  unfettered  tongue. 

As  years  rolled  on,  his  mind  matured,  and  crude  conceptions  came 
From  Fancy’s  chaos  into  shape,  perfect,  sublime,  and  plain. 

“  The  Idea’s  born  !  This  Word’s  made  flesh  !  Rejoice,  oh,  world  of  woe! 
The  Law  is  found  !”  the  Thinker  said,  some  centuries  ago. 
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He  preached  it  in  the  market  place  ;  the  lowest  of  the  low 
Alone  would  pause  to  hear  the  truth  ;  o(T  others  sneering  go  : 

“  O,  Dreamer  !  Fool!  Fanatic  1  Wretch,”  Conservatism  cried ; 

“  Would  you  destroy  Society,  and  set  all  Law  aside?” 

“  To  save,  not  to  destroy,  I  come,  O,  unbelieving  Jew  ! 

I  preach  obedience  to  God’s  law,  which  broken  is  by  you — 

A  better  rule  than  Moses  had,  a  higher  Truth  I  show 
’T  was  but  a  glimpse  of  God  h«  had,  some  centuries  ago. 

His  earnest  soul  gleamed  from  his  eyes: — all  fear  of  death  was  gone: 

Predestined  for  the  cross  (as  all  the  fighters  ’gainst  the  wrong 

Are  ever  doomed,)  He  tore  from  off  the  Pharisees  their  cloak 

Of  sanctified  hypocrisy — to  robbing  rulers  spoke 

Such  biting  words,  their  selfish  hearts  with  burning  malice  filled  ; 

They  had  the  will,  they  had  the  power,  and  by  them  He  was  killed- 

A  foolish  lesson  was  the  past  to  them,  or  else  they’d  know 

The  Law  of  Progress  fought  for  Him  some  centuries  ago. 

Our  highest  Ideal  !  Ne’er  before  nor  since  on  earth  has  trod, 

One  who  lived  so  like  a  hero,  or  died  so  like  a  god  ! 

A  Maker  of  the  Future  ;  He  is  deified  to-day. 

While  they  (the  Cmsars  of  that  time)  what  deep  contempt  have  they  ! 
Oh  pause  and  ponder,  living  men,  upon  the  parts  you  play 
Tn  the  immense  world-drama  now;  for  in  some  future  day 
Your  children  will  your  spirit  bless,  or  else  to  utter  woe 
J  hey  11  damn  you  for  marplots  who  lived  some  centuries  ago. 


THE  PRESENT. 

Oh  !  Poet-Mind  of  Nazareth!  Deep  Thinker  of  the  Past ! 

Could  you  have  life  on  earth  again  with  memory  of  your  last, 

And  stand  by  one  of  many  shrines  where  people  worship  you 
You  d  hear  a  different  “  ism”  taught  from  that  you  gave  the  Jew  : 
-beneath  the  gold  fringed  altar-cloth  see  hoary  Evil  lurk, 

?s  say  fheir  salary’s  small  and  much  too  hard  their  work 
vVhat  anguish  would  your  bosom  wring,  how  fill  your  heart  with  woe 
io  learn  how  few  know  what  you  meant  some  centuries  ago. 

You’d  say  to  these  new  Judases  (of  latest  sect  or  Rome), 

Preach  not  against  your  brother’s  sins  till  ye  repent  your  own. 
the  1  rading,  Land,  and  Factory  Lords  robbing  the  sons  of  toil, 
old  front-seats  in  your  synagogues,  and  share  with  you  the  spoil. 

1.  strain  at  chattel”  Slavery  but  swallow  “  wages”  down, 
rwif  tni*'.10ns  mo*;e  that  form  has  killed,  from  you  it  meets  no  frowi 
,Pi*  r,  w0(s  ippers  of  Mammon,  ye,  how — oh,  how  can  you  know 
Ihe  doctrine  preached  by  me,  who  died  some  centuriesago ? 

O  rulers,  priests  and  people  all,  for  you  I  died  in  vain  1 

Y  S!nce  ye  fiSht  n°t  ’gainst  the  wrong,  in  Hell  ye  must  remain. 
tw  u  my  Poet’faneies  yet.  and  some  that  ne’er  were  mine, 

j. ,  why,  my  wisdom-child  forget,  the  Golden  Rule  divine  ? 

,  ay?  !"  finding  on  your  shelves,  from  active  life  apart ; 

Qif  S?  •  u!Ve,S,not  in  your  haws— it  never  touched  your  heart. 

V  .‘01,  ‘slghted  fools  !  of  little  faith,  say  will  ye  never  know 

i  e  s  pro  deni,  which  I  solved  for  you,  some  centuries  ago? 
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ri  ’Tia  not  clmrch-going,  singing  psalms,  nor  praying  loud  and  long, 

Which  constitute  a  Christian — no,  ’tis  labouring  hard  and  strong 
To  realise  our  heaven  on  earth  (your  earth,  so  long  a  hell !) ; 

Such  labour  saves  the  soul  alive,  and  saves  the  world  as  well. 

The  superstitious  period’s  past ;  be  philosophic  now ; 

Obedience  pay  to  Nature’s  law — no  despots  else  allow. 

Your  faith  keep  in  the  future  still — Perfection  never  know  ; 

Was  I  not  called  an  infidel  some  centuries  ago? 

“  I  see  the  past  repeated  o’er  in  this  your  present  time  ; 

I  see  the  Truth  still  crucified,  and  Errors  held  divine  ; 

See  house  to  house  and  field  to  field  still  added  as  of  yore, 

The  Labourer  defrauded  still — all  Legal  as  before  : 

See  half-way  men  believing  they  can  compromise  their  sin 
Bv  taking  lower  interest  ‘  Association’  in  ; 

And  weep  a  coward,  faithless  world,  that  dare  not,  does  not  know, 

That  Brotherhood  of  Man  I  taught  some  centuries  ago.” 

From  the  New  York  Tribune. 


LETTER  FROM  FRANCE. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent. ) 

Signs  of  the  Times — The  Anticipated  Revolution. 

Paris,  February  19th,  1850. 

I  must  limit  this  letter  somewhat  in  space,  but  the  facts  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  course  of  this  month  are  so  striking,  that  they  will  speak  for 
themselves.  The  revolution  is  advancing  so  rapidly,  that  every  one  must  see 
its  approach.  In  all  spheres  of  society  it  is  spoken  of  as  imminent ;  and  all 
foreign  papers,  even  if  opposed  to  democracy,  declare  it  an  unavoidable  thing. 
Nay,  more,  you  may  with  almost  certainty  foresee,  that  if  no  unexpected 
events  give  a  turn  to  public  affairs,  the  great  contest  between  the  united 
oraermongers  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  people,  can  hardly  be  postponed 
beyond  the  latter  end  of  this  spring.  And  what  the  result  of  that  contest 
will  be,  is  a  matter  admitting  of  no  doubt.  The  people  of  Paris  are  so  sure  of 
having  very  shortly  the  most  splendid  case  for  a  revolution  they  ever  had, 
that  there  is  a  general  order  amongst  them — “  Avoid  all  petty  squabbles, 
submit  to  anything  which  puts  not  a  vital  question  to  you.”  lb  us,  with  all 
their  efforts,  the  other  day,  when  the  trees  of  liberty  were  cut  down,  the 
government  could  not  excite  the  working  people  to  even  a  petty  street-row, 
and  the  individuals  dancing  round  the  tree  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  which 
your  London  Illustrated  News  depicted  in  such  a  terrific  manner,  consisted 
of  a  set  of  police  spies  who  lost  all  their  day’s  job  through  the  coolness  of 
the  people.  Thus,  in  spite  of  what  the  government  papers  say  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  24th  of  this  month  will  pass  off  very  quietly.  The  government 
would  give  almost  anything  if  they  could  have  a  row  in  Paris,  with  some  fic¬ 
titious  conspiracies  and  outbreaks  in  the  Departments,  in  order  to  inflict  the 
state  of  siege  upon  the  capital  and  those  departments  which,  on  the  10th  of 
March,  will  have  to  elect  new  deputies  in  lieu  of  the  condemned  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  A  word  on  the  new  system  of  military  despotism,  lo  keep  the  provinces 
in  bondage,  the  government  have  invented  the  new  system  of  commanders-in- 
chief.  They  have  united  a  number  of  thcseventcen  military  divisions  of  France 
into  four  grand  districts,  each  of  which  is  to  be  under  the  command  of  one 
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general,  who,  thus,  has  almost  the  arbitrary  power  of  an  eastern  satrap  or  a 
Roman  proconsul.  These  four  military  districts  are  so  arranged,  that  they 
surround  Paris  and  the  whole  centre  of  France,  as  it  were,  with  an  iron 
circle,  in  order  to  keep  it  down.  This  measure,  illegal  as  it  is,  has  however 
been  adopted  not  only  on  account  of  the  people,  but  on  account  of  the  Bour¬ 
geois  opposition  too.  The  Legitimist  and  Orleanist  parties  now  see  clear 
enough  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  serving  them  very  badly.  They  wanted  him 
as  a  means  to  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy,  as  an  instrument  to  be 
shuffled  aside  when  worn  out,  and  they  now  see  him  aspiring  to  a  throne 
for  himself,  and  going  a  good  deal  faster  than  they  want.  They  know  well 
enough  that  at  this  moment  there  is  no  chance  for  monarchy,  and  that 
they  must  wait;  and  yet  Louis  Napoleon  does  everything  in  his  power 
to  come  to  a  settlement,  and  to  risk  a  revolution  which  may  cost  him  his 
head,  rather  than  wait  his  time.  They  know,  too,  that  neither  party,  Legiti¬ 
mist  or  Orleanist,  has  gained  so  much  ground  upon  the  other  as  to  make  the 
victory  of  one  of  the  two  an  undeniable  necessity ;  and  as  before  the  10th  of 
December,  1848,  they  want  another  neutral  man,  who,  while  they  await 
the  course  of  events,  may  govern  according  to  the  common  interests  of 
both.  Thus,  these  two  parties,  the  only  important  fractions  of  the  order- 
mongers,  are  now  against  the  prolongation  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  presidency, 
although  four  months  ago  they  would  have  done  anything  to  carry  it ;  they 
are  again,  for  once,  for  the  neutral  ground  of  the  republic,  with  General 
Changarnier  as  president.  Changarnier  seems  to  be  in  the  plot ;  and  Na¬ 
poleon,  who  does  not  trust  him  but  dares  not  dismiss  him  from  his  procon¬ 
sulate  at  Paris,  has  put  the  four  military  districts  as  a  fetter  around  him. 
This  may  explain  why  M.  Pascal  Duprat’s  (a  traitor  of  June  ’48,  who  now 
courts  popularity  again)  speech  against  the  new  military  system  and  against 
Louis  Napoleon  himself,  was  very  tolerantly  listened  to  by  the  majority. 
There  occurred  two  curious  incidents  on  this  occasion.  When  M.'  Duprat 
said,  according  to  a  newspaper,  Louis  Napoleon  had  to  choose  between  the 
position  of  his  uncle,  or  that  of  Washington,  a  voice  from  the  left  shouted, 
“  “y  that,  of  the  Kmperor  Soulouque  of  Hayti !”  A  general  burst  of  laughter 
hailed  this  comparison  of  the  French  would-be-eraperor  to  a  personage,  than 
whom  none  offers  more  matter  for  ridicule  to  all  the  Charivaris  of  Paris  • 
and  yet  not  even  the  President  of  the  Assembly  interposed.  You  see  w  hat 
even  this  precious  majority  thinks  of  Louis  Napoleon!  The  Minister  of 
. ar an^’  turning  to  the  left,  concluded  a  most  violent  speech 
with  these  words:  “  And  now,  gentlemen,  if  you  like  to  commence  we  are 
ready  This  expression  of  the  Minister  will  show  you  more  than  anything 

how  generally  a  violent  struggle  is  expected. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Social-Democratic  party  are  actively  preparing  for 
the  elections.  Although  there  is  a  chance  for  the  “  honest  and  moderate  ” 
to  elect  one  or  two  of  their  candidates  in  Paris,  where  some  sixty  thousand 
working  men  have  been,  under  a  variety  of  pretexts,  struck  ofT  the  voting 
register  ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  socialists  will  have  a  signal  triumph 
in  the  departments.  The  government  themselves  are  expecting  it.  They 
therefore  have  prepared  a  measure  for  doing  away  with  what  is  now  openly 
ca  cd  the  conspiracy  of  “  Universal  Suffrage.”  They  intend  to  make  the 
sullrage  indirect ;  the  voters  to  elect  a  limited  number  of  electors,  who  again 
name  the  representative.  In  this  the  government  are  sure  of  the  support  of 
ft  niujon  y.  lyut  as  this  amounts  to  an  open  overthrow  of  the  constitution, 
which  cannot  be  revised  before  185),  and  by  an  assembly  elected  for  the 
purpose,  they  expect  violent  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people.  These, 
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thcrefoi  e,  arc  to  be  Intimidated  by  the  foreign  armies  making  their  appearance 
on  the  Rhine  at  the  time  this  measure  is  brought  into  the  House.  Tf  this 
really  come  to  pass — and  Louis  Napoleon  seems  foolish  enough  to  risk  such  a 
thing — then  you  may  expect  to  hear  something  like  the  thunder  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  And  then,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  the  souls  of  all  Napoleons, 
Changarniers,  and  Ordermongers ! 

LETTER  FROM  GERMANY. 


(From  our  own  Correspondent .) 

The  Prussian  King  swearing  to  the  Constitution  and  “  Serving  the  Lord  1” 
—  Grand  conspiracy  of  the  Holy  Alliance — The  approaching  onslaught  on 
Switzerland — Projected  conquest  and  partition  of  France  1 

Cologne,  Feb.  18th,  1850. 

At  last  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Prussia,  has  taken  the  oath  to  the  so-called 
“  Constitution.”  Had  it  not  been  for  the  occasion  of  making  a  speech, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  royal  farce  would  never  have  taken  place.  But 
his  speech-loving  majesty,  for  the  sake  of  the  speech,  resolved  to  swallow 
the  oath,  quite  as  humbly  as  he  has  been  seen  to  swallow  so  many  unpala¬ 
table  things  before,  snch  as  the  celebrated  “Hat  off!”  shouted  to  him  by 
the  people  of  Berlin  on  the  19th  of  March,  1848.  The  oath  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence.  What  is  the  oath  of  a  king,  and  particularly  of  a  Frederick 
William  IV.  1  The  speech  is  the  principal  feature,  and  a  precious  speech  it 
is.  Think  of  his  Prussian  Majesty  declaring  most  seriously,  and  neither 
him  nor  any  one  else  in  the  assembly  bursting  forth  in  laughter,  that  he 
is  a  man  of  honour,  and  that  he  is  about  to  give  what  is  dearest  to  him — his 
royal  word  !  But,  he  continues — after  a  series  of  most  whimsical  oratorical 
efforts — he  gives  his  word  on  one  condition  only  :  that  it  be  made  possible 
for  him  to  govern  with  this  constitution,  and  to  fulfil  the  promise  he  made 
three  years  ago,  viz.,  “  I  and  my  house  will  serve  the  Lord  1” 

What  this  new-fashioned  “  man  of  honour’’  means  by  governing  with  the 
constitution  and  serving  the  Lord,  is  already  becoming  pretty  clear.  His 
Majesty’s  ministers  have  come  out  since  that  swearing  farce;  firstly,  with 
two  laws,  doing  almost  entirely  away  with  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  right 
of  association  and  of  public  meeting ;  secondly,  with  a  demand  for  eighteen 
millions  of  dollars  (two  millions  and  a  half  sterling)  for  increasing  the  army. 
The  meaning  of  this  is  evident.  First  destroy  in  detail  the  few  sham  liber¬ 
ties  left  to  the  people  by  the  precious  mock-constitution,  and  then  raise  the 
army  to  the  war  footing,  and  march  with  Russia  and  Austria  against  France. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  bourgeoise  chambers  agreeing  to  all  this,  and  thus 
making  it  possible  to  the  king  to  govern  with  the  constitution,  and  serve  the 
Lord  with  his  house. 

This  Prussian  credit  for  the  army  “to  meet  eventualities  which  might 
present  themselves  during  spring,”  must  be  taken,  together  with  the  other 
measures  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  in  order  to  make  us  see  clearly  through  their 
plots.  Prussia,  besides  these  eighteen  millions,  is  already  treating  for  a  loan 
of  sixteen  millions— ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  great 
Eastern  Railway.  You  know,  too  well,  since  the  Russian  loan  affair,  what 
a  splendid  pretext  for  raising  money  railways  are  made  by  the  governments 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Prussia,  thus,  will  soon  raise  five  millions  sterling, 
the  whole  of  which  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  war-office.  Russia,  besides 
the  five  millions  sterling  already  raised,  is  about  to  contract  for  another  loan 
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of  thirty-six  millions  of  roubles  silver,  or  five  millions  sterling.  Austria 
alone,  after  the  shabby  result  of  her  late  effort  to  raise  money,  must  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  she  can  get  at  home.  Her  deficit,  as  I  stated  in  my  last, 
really  amounts  to  two  hundred  million  florins  (twenty  millions  sterling)  in 
one  year !  Thus,  while  Russia  and  Prussia  raise  money  to  make  war, 
Austria  must  make  war  in  order  to  raise  money  ! 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  there  are  no  untoward  events  in  France,  the 
“  holy  ”  campaign  will  be  opened  next  month  against  Switzerland,  and  per¬ 
haps  Turkey.  Russia  keeps  in  Poland,  and  its  vicinity,  an  army  of  350,000 
men,  ready  to  march  at  a  moment’s  notice.  She  has  already  contracted  for 
large  supplies  of  victuals,  to  be  delivered  next  month,  not  in  Poland,  but  in 
Prussia,  at  Dantzic.  The  Prussian  army — about  150,000  now — can  in  a 
month  be  raised  to  350,000,  by  calling  in  the  reserve  and  the  first  class  of 
the  Landwehr.  The  Austrian  army — about  650,000 — has  never  been  dimi¬ 
nished,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increased  by  the  Hungarian  prisoners.  The 
whole  of  the  forces,  which  may  be  disposable  for  a  foreign  war,  may  be 
something  like  a  million  ;  but  two-thirds  of  the  Prussians  and  Austrians  are 
infected  with  the  democratic  disease,  and  would  most  likely  pass  to  the  other 
side,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  presented  itself. 

The  first  pretext  for  attacking  Switzerland  is  the  German  refugees  living 
in  that  country.  This  pretext  will  soon  cease  to  exist,  as  the  cowardly  per¬ 
secutions  of  the  federal  government  directly  or  indirectly  force  all  refugees 
to  leave  Switzerland.  There  are  now  perhaps  600  German  refugees  in  that 
country,  and  even  they  will  soon  have  to  leave  it.  But  then  there  is  another 
pretext  — the  demand  of  Prussia  to  restore  the  Prussian  king’s  authority  in 
the  ex-principality  of  N  eufchatel,  which  made  itself  a  republic  in  1848.  And  if 
even  this  be  complied  with,  there  will  be  the  question  of  the  SoDderbund  raised 
again,  in  connection  with  the  new  federal  constitution,  which,  in  1848,  re¬ 
placed  the  old  reactionary  treaty  of  1814,  guaranteed  by  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Thus,  there  will  be  no  chance  for  Switzerland  escaping  war  and  foreign 
occupation. 

But  the  final  aim  of  the  Holy  Alliauce  is  the  conquest  and  partition  of 
France.  The  plan  designed  to  finish  at  once  this  great  revolutionary  centre, 
is  as  follows:  France,  once  conquered,  will  be  divided  into  three  kingdoms— 
the  South-west,  or  Aquitania  (capital,  Bourdeaux),  will  be  given  to  Henry, 
Duke  of  Bourdeaux  ;  the  East  or  Burgundy  (capital,  Lyons),  will  be  given  to’ 
Prince  Joinville  ;  and  the  North,  or  France  proper  (capital,  Paris),  will  be 
awarded  to  Louis  Napoleon,  for  the  signal  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  Holy 
Alliance.  Thus  France,  reduced  to  the  old  state  of  division  it  was  in  some 
centuries  ago,  would  be  utterly  powerless.  What  do  you  say  to  this  pretty 
scheme,  which  no  doubt  originated  in  the  “historical”  head  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  ?  & 

But,  be  assured,  the  People— without  whom  the  Holy  Alliance  have 
reckoned  will  very  soon  put  a  stop  to  all  these  plots  and  schemes,  and  that 
as  soon,  too,  as  the  Holy  Alliance  commence  to  put  their  plans  into  execu¬ 
tion.  For  the  people  are  wide  awake,  both  in  France  and  Germany  and 
fortunately,  they  are  strong  enough  to  put  down  all  their  opponents,  as  soon 
as  matters  are  brought  to  a  general,  decisive,  and  open  contest.  And  then 
the  enemies  of  democracy  will,  to  their  terror,  see  that  the  movements  of 
1848  and  49  were  nothing,  in  comparison  to  the  universal  conflagration 
which  will  burn  up  the  old  institutions  of  Europe,  and  light  the  victorious 
nations  to  a  future  —  free,  happy,  and  glorious. 
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The  Parliamentary  Session  for  1850  was  opened  by  Loyal 
Commission  on  the  31st  of  January.  The  “  Royal  Speech”  was, 
as  usual,  full  of — words.  The  Protectionists  tried  their  strength 
in  both  houses  of  Parliament  by  moving  amendments  to  the 
Address,  and  in  each  house  suffered  a  signal  defeat.  The  easy 
victory  of  the  ministerialists  probably  went  far  to  influence  the 
insolent  declaration  of  Lord  John  that  he  meant  to  cling  to  finality 
at  least  for  this  year.  The  proceedings  in  Parliament  thus  far  are 
utterly  unworthy  of  lengthy  notice,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  notice  at 
all  Some  bills  for  the  better  government  of  the  mercantile  navy, 
others  brought  forward  professedly  to  improve  the  laws  relating  to 
Landlords  and  Tenants  in  Ireland,  others  relating  to  local  taxation 
— all  of  them  Whiggish  and  contemptible  in  character — have  been 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  being  comparatively 
valueless,  their  enactment  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  session 
may  be  looked  for.  The  “rebellious  attitude”  of  our  colonies  has 
at  length  forced  the  Government  to  take  up  the  question  of 
“  Colonial  Reform.”  But,  as  usual,  the  reforms  projected  are  of 
the  most  unsatisfactory  character.  The  discussions  which  have 
been  raised  on  the  affairs  of  Ceylon  have  disclosed  a  system  of 
tyranny  and  terrorism  carried  on  by  Lord  Torrington  worthy  of  the 
reputation  of  a  Haynau.  If  the  House  of  Commons  really  represented 
the  Deople,  his  lordship  would  be  impeached,  and,  if  proved  guilty 
of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  would  meet  with  punishment  pro¬ 
portioned  to  his  offences.  The  bullying  of  the  Greeks,  though  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  assurance  contained  in  the  Royal  Speech 
that  “Her  Majesty’s  Government  continued  in  peace  and  amity  with 
foreign  powers,”  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  policy  pursued  by  that 
Government— a  policy  of  violence  towards  the  weak,  while  exhibiting 
crouching  servility  in  the  presence  of  the  strong.  The  manufac¬ 
turing  districts  bid  fair  to  be  the  scene  of  another  great  agitation  on 
the  Factory  Question,  excited  by  the  decision  of  the  judges  as  to  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  Ten  Hours’  Bill — a  decision  which  renders 
that  measure  a  dead  letter.  The  article  at  page  371  renders 
further  comment  in  this  place  unnecessary.  Although  not  in  a 
position  to  announce  any  great  national  movement,  evidence  abounds 
of  the  popular  desire  for  great  political  and  social  changes.  Mr. 
Reynolds  has  been  addressing  large  meetings  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  Northumberland,  and  Staffordshire.  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  has 
been  agitating  in  favour  of  social  reform,  with  great  success,  in  Lan¬ 
cashire.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  will  shortly  visit 
Glasgow,  and  other  seats  of  Scottish  industry.  Mr.  O’Brien  has 
been  addressing  crowded  meetings  at  Newcastle,  Glasgow,  and  other 
places  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  while  the  people  will  not  sup¬ 
port  either  sham  agitations,  or  agitations  for  sham  measures,  as 
certain  sham  patriots  have  discovered  to  their  deep  mortification  ; 
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they  are  all  but  ripe  for  a  great  movement  for  democratic  and  social 
reform.  We  are  sorry  to  nare  to  announce  the  rather  serious  illness 
of  our  friend  and  brother,  and  the  people’s  most  eloquent  champion, 
Ernest  Jones.  To  all  applications  hitherto  made  in  his  behalf,  Sir 
George  Grey  has  turned  a  deaf  ear.  There  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  prison  authorities  advise  the  relentless  course 
pursued  by  the  Home  Secretary.  We  are  in  possession  of  certain 
information  of  our  persecuted  friend  having  been  subjected  to  the 
most  brutal  treatment.  Of  the  other  victims  we  have  no  informa¬ 
tion  excepting  John  Shaw,  confined  in  Newgate,  who  is  also  suffering 
ill-health  in  consequence  of  his  protracted  incarceration.  We  are 
grieved  to  Bay  that  the  family  of  Dr.  M'Douall  stand  sorely  in  need 
of  pecuniary  assistance.  Surely  the  people  of  Ashton,  Manchester, 
&c.,  will  take  the  initiative  in  the  good  work,  of  at  once  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  ensure  the  support  necessary  to  keep  the  family 
of  Dr.  M‘Douai,l  from  the  horrors  of  actual  want  during  the  remain¬ 
ing  term  of  his  most  severe  punishment. 

The  Continent. —  I  he  letters  of  our  French  and  German  corres¬ 
pondents  throw  great  light  on  the  designs  of  the  European  despots, 
and  leave  but  little  for  us  to  notice.  Should  the  tyrants  persevere  in 
carrying  out  their  threats  with  regard  to  Switzerland,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  that  move  of  the  purple-clad  brigands  will  be  the  signal  for  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  revolutionary  conflict  all  over  Europe.  Will  the  British 
people  permit  Switzerland,  as  they  permitted  Hungary,  to  be  Poland- 
lsed  ?  From  France  we  have  no  news  of  importance  later  than  that 
contained  in  our  correspondent’s  letter.  From  Germany  we  learn 
that  our  friend  and  comrade,  Carl  Schapper,  has  been  tried  at  Wies- 
baden  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and,  together  with  ten  other  de¬ 
mocrats,  acquitted  by  the  jury.  The  people  of  Wiesbaden  honoured 
the  liberated  patriots  with  a  fraternal  banquet,  a  torch-light  proces¬ 
sion,  and  a  grand  serenade.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  we 
stated  in  our  number  for  October,  that  Mrs.  Schapper,  who  was  a 
native  of  this  country,  died  at  Cologne,  in  child-bed,  on  the  1st  of 
September— her  husband  had  been  arrested  some  time  previously. 
v\  e  stated  that  three  children  were  left  to  the  care  of  strangers  ;  it 
was  an  error  as  to  the  number,  four  should  have  been  stated,  instead. 
On  leaving  Wiesbaden  Carl  Schapper  proceeded  to  Cologne.  To  his 
grrnf  he  learned  that  the  child  born  under  such  afflicting  circumstances 
had  died  the  day  before  his  arrival.  He  had  scarcely  set  foot  in  the 
city,  when  the  police  of  the  hypocritical  and  rascally  King  of  Prussia 
commanded  h.s  departure,  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  Cologne 
without  being  permitted  the  sad  consolation  of  taking  even  one  look 
at  the  grave  of  the  mother  of  his  children.  Some  slight  manifestation 
of  public  opinion  against  the  Neapolitan  tyrants  of  Sicily  having 
taken  place  at  Palermo,  on  the  27th  of  January,  a  number  of  persons 

MlTTinFRim 3kd  lthe  uext  morning  six  of  the  victims  were  shot— 
MURDERLD,  by  the  assassin -friends  of  “  Order.”  Patience  '  pa¬ 
tience  !  there  will  yet  come  a  day  of  retribution  ! 
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TO  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  Taxes  on  Knowledge . — Injustice  and  Evil  Influence  of  the 
Penny  Stamp  on  Newspapers. 

Brother  Proletarians, — 

The  difference  between  a  taxed  and  an  untaxed  press  is  at 
once  seen  bv  comparing  the  number  of  journals  published  in  this 
country,  with  that  of  the  unstamped  French  and  American 
newspaper  press. 

The  daily  papers  published  in  the  Metropolis  number  thirteen. 
The  total  number  of  daily,  tri-weekly,  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  united  kingdom,  is  about  37(3.  France  has  about  750. 
The  daily  journals  of  Paris  alone,  number  at  least  thirty; 
that  being  about  twenty  under  the  number  published  sub¬ 
sequently  to  the  glorious  24th  of  February,  and  previously  to 
the  crusade  commenced  by  Cavaignac,  and  continued  by 
Louis  Napoleon,  against  the  Democratic  Socialist  Press.  In 
the  United  States — where  newspapers  are  free,  not  only  from 
taxes,  but  also  from  the  persecution  which  has  done  so  much  to 
check  the  growth  of  French  journalism — ten  years  ago,  there 
w'ere  no  fewer  than  136  daily  papers,  125  semi  and  tri-weekly, 
and  1141  weekly  !  According  to  the  best  estimate  that  can  at 
present  be  made,  the  newspapers  published  at  this  time  in  the 
United  States,  number  at  least  200  daily,  180  semi  and  tri¬ 
weekly,  and  1400  weekly,  being  a  total  of  1 780  journals,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  20,000,000  of  people.  While  this  country,  which 
assumes  to  take  the  lead  among  nations  as  the  most  intellectually 
advanced,  can  shew  only  the  paltry  number  of  370 
a  population  of  28,000,000. 

The  circulation  of  the  French  and  American  papers  strikingly 
contrasts,  too,  with  that  of  their  English  contemporaries.  In 
Paris  and  New-York,  a  sale  of  10,000  daily  is  deemed  a  small 
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circulation  ;  the  most  successful  journals  in  those  cities  publish¬ 
ing,  forty,  sixty,  and  even  eighty  thousand  copies  daily.  The 
price  of  these  papers  is,  to  us  Englishmen,  as  astonishingly  low, 
as  their  circulation  is  wonderfully  large.  The  high  priced 
french  journals  sell  at  one  penny  each  ;  the  low-priced  (such 
as  the  Voix  du  Pevple,)  at  one  halfpenny.  *  The  JVem 
York  Herald,  a  first-class  paper,  is  sold  for  two  cents — about 
one  penny  English.  As  a  matter  of  course,  vast  numbers  of  the 
working  classes,  both  in  France  and  America,  are  the  purchasers 
of  daily  papers,  while,  in  this  country,  the  great  majority  never 
see  the  daily  journals.  Those  who  do  so  must  repair  to  the 
publicdiousc  or  the  coffee-room  for  that  purpose,  involving  an 
outlay  far  beyond  the  cost  of  a  paper  in  the  countries  before 
mentioned. 

As  observed  in  the  first  of  these  Letters,  <c  Newspapers, 
both  cheap  and  thoroughly  democratic,  are  impossible  under 
existing  circumstances.”  Of  daily  papers,  there  is  only  one 
published  as  low  as  threepence.  The  Evening  Express  is  the 
one  alluded  to,  and  it  could  not  be  published  at  that  price,  but 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  made  up  of  matter  transferred  from  the 
columns  of  the  Daily  News.  That  paper  was  originally  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  same  charge,  but,  weighed  down  by  the  stamp,  and 
paper  duty,  its  projectors,  after  losing  many  thousands  of  pounds, 
were  compelled  to  raise  the  price — first  to  fourpence,  and  then  to 
fivepence.  The  difficulties  planted  in  the  way  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  journals  are  insurmountable  to  men  of  limited 
capital.  In  the  first  place,  the  projector  of  a  newspaper  must 
give  bail  that  he  will  neither  cheat  the  Stamp  Office,  nor  publish 
political  or  personal  libels,  without  being  able  to  meet  the  pecu¬ 
niary  consequences.  If  his  paper  is  to  be  published  daily,  pre¬ 
suming  on  a  sale  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  copies,  he  will 
require  about  600  reams  of  paper  for  a  month’s  consumption, 
the  bill  for  which  will  be  £1450,  a  sum  which  includes  £345 
paper  duty.  1  he  stamps  must  be  paid  for  in  advance,  and  will 
cost  £1200  more.  The  printer’s  work  (composition  and  ma¬ 
chining)  will  cost  about  £150  weekly.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
leaving  out  of  view  the  cost  of  editorship,  reporting,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  other  heavy  expenses,  the  outlay  for  paper, 
stamps,  and  printing,  a  daily  journal,  the  size  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  enjoying  a  circulation  of  12,500  copies,  will  amount 
to  upwaids  of  £800  weekly.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  none  but 
men  of  great  wealth  can  commence  a  daily  newspaper.  Remove 
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the  exactions  of  the  Government,  and  such  a  paper  could  be 
published  at  an  outlay  of  50  per  cent  less  !  Besides  this,  news¬ 
papers,  less  in  size  than  those  now  published,  but,  nevertheless, 
answering  the  wants  of  a  numerous  class  of  readers,  could  be 
published  at  an  outlay,  which  might  be  covered  by  a  charge  of 
one  penny,  or  even  one  halfpenny  for  each  paper. 

Of  the  thirteen  daily  papers,  there  is  not  one  which  is  devoted 
to  the  advocacy  of  the  social  and  political  rights  of  the  working- 
classes.  The  weekly  journals  present  but  few  exceptions  to  this 
rule;  the  cheapest  amongst  these  being  published  more  with  the 
view  to  profit  than  to  affording  the  means  of  social,  political,  and 
intellectual  imorovement  to  their  readers.  Profit ,  indeed,  being 
the  sole  object,  is  achieved  by  pandering  to  the  morbid  passions 
of  the  people,  by  thousands  of  whom,  unfortunately,  an  account 
of  a  murder  is  more  relished,  than  a  dissertation  on  their  social 
and  political  wrongs. 

The  author  of  an  excellent  work,  entitled,  America  compared 
with  England,  commenting  on  the  course  pursued  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  press  in  relation  to  the  Chartist  agitation  of  1848,  truthfully 
observes,  that,  “  had  the  government  arrested  every  popular  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  working  classes,  seized  and  destroyed  the  Chartist 
presses,  suppressed  every  radical  association,  prohibited  every 
Chartist  meeting,  &c.  &c.,  public  opinion— that  is,  the  opinion  of 
of  the  wealthy  classes,  would  have  assented  to  all  this,  and 
clamoured  for  more  coercion,  and  the  leading  newspapers 
would  have  applauded  the  entire  performance To  reform  this 
viie  press,  to  make  journalism  the  instrument  of,  instead  of  the 
obstacle  to,  popular  progress — to  bring  ‘  the  race  that  write’ 
over  to  the  ranks  of  the  people,  or  to  make  that  mercenary  crew 
give  place  to  better  men — there  is  but  one  means,  that  of  break¬ 
ing  down  the  existing  monopoly,  by  the  total  repeal  of  the  Taxes 
ox  Knowledge. 

It  is  pretended  that  the  government  gives  an  equivalent  for 
the  penny  stamp  by  throwing  open  the  Post  Office  for  the 
free  transmission  of  newspapers.  But  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
newspapers  never  pass  through  the  post,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
a  sum  of  upwards  of  £80,000  annually  is  paid  by  the  public  for 
stamps  on  papers  that  are  not  posted.  It  would  be  reasonable  to 
charge  a  penny  postage  on  a  paper  sent  from  London  to  any 
part  of  the  country ;  although,  sent  in  large  quantities,  a  sum 
less  than  one  penny  on  each  copy  would  amply  defray  the  cost 
of  transmission. 
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Another  pretence  for  maintaining  the  stamp-tax  is,  that  it  up¬ 
holds  the  respectability  of  the  press.  It  is  urged  by  the  enemies 
of  untaxed  knowledge,  that  a  cheap  press  must  be  a  licentious 
one.  Admitting  that  cheapness  and  licentiousness  are  some¬ 
times  found  in  common,  none  but  knaves  and  hypocrites  will 
pretend  that  profligacy  is  necessarily  connected  with  a  penny 
press.  The  literature  of  Holywell  Street,  and  Salisbury  Square 
would  soon  lose  public  patronage  if  the  people  could  have  their 
penny  newspapers  to  inform  them  of  the  stirring  events,  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign,  of  daily  occurrence.  The  Athenaoum  not  long 
since  happily  observed,  that  “  literature  of  some  kind  the  masses 
must  have,  and  will  have,  in  spite  of  all  regulations ;  arid  if 
these  impediments  do  not  permit  them  to  get  at  the  higher, 
healthier  kind,  who  can  blame  them  for  banquetting  on  such 
garbage  as  they  can  obtain.  Hard-workers  need  mental  stimu¬ 
lants  ;  the  newspapers  would  supply  that  need.  The  defence  of 
Home  and  the  heroism  of  the  Hungarians  would  be  found  more 
exciting  than  the  most  profligate  story.”  A  positive  fact  may 
be  adduced  in  support  of  this  argument.  Of  the  celebrated  un¬ 
stamped  newspapers,  there  was  not  one  to  which  could  have 
been  justly  applied  the  epithet  of  “  licentious,”  although,  at 
the  same  time,  there  existed  high-priced  papers,  such  as  the 
Age,  the  Satirist,  &c.,  which  were  wholly  devoted  to  caterino- 
for  the  licentious  appetites  of  their  respectable,  aristocratic, 
and  anti-revolutionary  readers.  It  is  another  striking  fact  that 
the  cheap  organs  of  licentiousness  had  no  existence  until  after 
Spring  Rices  infamous  law  had  put  an  end  to  the  penny  and 
twopenny  unstamped  newspapers. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  penny  stamp  is  maintained  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ensuring  to  the  rich  the  monopoly  in  the  press  which 
they  enjoy  in  all  the  other  institutions  of  society — in  fact,  the 
monoply  of  the  press  is  the  great  bulwark  to  other  monopolies. 
This  mind-destroying  monopoly  broken  down,  the  battle  for 
labours  right  could  be  vigorously  carried  on  with  a  certainty  of 
ultimate  triumph. 

.  Tlie  Morning  Post  of  the  16th  of  March,  in  an  article  deplor¬ 
ing  the  triumph  of  the  Parisian  democrats  in  the  late  election 
and  imputing  the  progress  of  Socialism  in  France,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  influence  of  the  cheap  press  of  that  country,  ob¬ 
served,  that  “  the  heavy  tax  on  the  daily  press  in  this  country 
and  especially  that  on  paper,  throws  the  management  of  this  im¬ 
portant  oigan  into  the  hands  of  capitalists  and  friends  of  order, 
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much  more  than  is  the  case  in  France.”  In  a  former  number 
I  cited  the  advice  given  by  the  Chronicle  and  Globe  to  the  French 
government  to  re-impose  the  stamp  on  newspapers,  and  stated 
that  that  advice  had  been  followed,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  pre¬ 
paring  a  bill  authorising  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  four  centimes 
on  each  copy  of  a  journal.  The  bill,  referred  to  the  Council  of 
State,  has  not  been  heard  of  since  December  last;  but  the 
Times  correspondent,  writing  from  Paris  on  the  15th  of  March 
— the  day  the  triumph  of  the  Socialist  candidates  was  announced 
by  the  authorities  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville — conveyed  the  intima¬ 
tion  that  the  French  government  designed  to  push  forward  the 
scheme  of  re-imposing  a  stamp  on  newspapers,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  raise  the  caution-money  to  50,000  francs.  By  these 
internal  means,  it  is  hoped  to  extinguish  the  Red  Republican 
press,  and  deprive  the  French  people  of  their  almost  only  de¬ 
fence  against  the  murderous  attacks  of  the  plundering  “  capital¬ 
ists”  and  ruffianly  “  friends  of  order.” 

Seeing  the  injustice  and  evil  influence  of  the  penny  stamp  and 
the  imposts  connected  therewith,  and  comprehending  the  reasons 
why  the  monopolists  hold  cheap  newspapers  in  abhorence,  every 
true  patriot  and  earnest  democrat  must  feel  bound  to  aid  the 
men  who  have  commenced  the  struggle  for  the  total  repeal  of 
the  Taxes  on  Knowledge. 

G.  JULIAN  HARNEY. 

In  my  letter  in  the  Review  for  March,  I  stated,  that,  in  the  struggle 
of  the  unstamped  press,  Mr.  Watson  suffered  six  months  imprisonment.  I 
was  in  error  as  to  the  term  of  Mr.  Watson’s  sentence.  He  suffered  twelve 
months  incarceration. 


MARCH  OF  THE  RED  REPUBLIC. 

Since  Europe  was  startled  from  its  slumbers  in  the  latter  days 
of  February,  1848,  by  the  unlooked  for  announcement  that  the 
king  of  the  stock-jobbers  had  ceased  to  reign,  and  France  had 
become  a  republic,  no  event  has  occurred  of  equal  importance  to 
the  elections  of  the  10th  of  March.  To  those  ignorant  of  the 
actual  state  of  Europe,  it  may  appear  strange  that  an  event,  ap¬ 
parently  so  unimportant  as  the  election  of  a  few  democrats  to 
augment  the  still  powerless  minority,  termed  “  the  Mountain,” 
should  have  caused  a  sensation  which  has  vibrated  from  the 
Seine  to  the  Danube— from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburgh.  The  cause, 
however,  is  easily  assigned.  It  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
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governments  of  Europe,  whether  despotic,  constitutional,  or 
sham-republican,  feel  that  the  election  of  Carnot,  Vidal,  and 
De  Flotte,  menaces  them  with  a  new  irruption  of  the  down¬ 
trodden  millions.  These  millions,  when  next  they  are  “  masters 
of  the  situation,”  are  not  very  likely  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
juggled  by  such  word-mongers  as  Lamartine,  or  such  hypo¬ 
crites  as  his  “  Grace  of  God”  kingship  of  Prussia.  Behold  how 
fragile  are  these  “  strong  governments,”  supported  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  bayonets,  when  a  breath  from  the  Hotel  dc  Ville, 
announcing  the  choice  of  a  few  socialist  democrats,  suffices  to 
excite  their  undisguised  alarm,  and  obliges  them  to  muster  their 
forces,  in  the  vain  hope  of  averting  their  inevitable  and  fast- 
hastening  fall. 

To  perpetuate  the  slavery  of  the  nations,  the  ruling  brigands 
have  hesitated  at  no  crime,  however  base  or  bloody.  When,  in 
the  spring  of  1848,  the  people  arose,  omnipotent  in  the  might  ot 
their  right,  kings,  aristocrats,  usurers,  and  all  the  spawn  of  pri¬ 
vilege. and  corruption,  crouched  in  abject  servility  at  the  feet  of 
the  victorious  Proletarians.  Finding  the  people  magnanimously 
merciful  (perhaps,  we  should  say,  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  foolish 
and  fatal  clemency),  the  oppressors  and  imposters*  took  heart, 
and  forthwith  commenced  conspiring  to  reimpose  their  yoke  upon 
the  necks  ot  the  millions.  Cajolery  was  soon  followed  by  perjurv, 
only  to  be  succeeded  by  persecution  and  massacre.  At  length, 
having  made  of  the  French  Republic  “  a  mockery,  a  delusion, 
and  a  snare”— having  dyed  the  streets  of  Pans,  Frankfort, 
Vienna,  and  Rome,  with  the  blood  of  democracy’s  defenders — 
having  turned  Sicily  and  Baden  into  theatres  of  murder,  and 
Hungary  into  one  vast  field  of  carnage  and  desolation — the 
triumphant  traitors,  and  blood-stained  brigands,  mingled  with 
the  groans  of  dying  and  tortured  patriots  the  exulting  announce¬ 
ment — “  the  Revolution  is  ended” — “  Order  reigns  in 
Europe.” 

Glorious  France,  however,  has  taken  the  initiative  in  giving 
a  practical  refutation  to  this  social  and  political  lie.  In  this, 
France  has  but  given  expression  to  the  pervading,  to  the  one 
great  fact  of  Europe,  that  democratic-socialism  is  progrcssin°'. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  perjuries  and  cruelties  of  kings 
have  converted  the  millions  to  republicanism.  The  crimes  of 
aristocrats  have  inspired  the  masses  with  a  thirst  for  democracy. 

I  he.  oppressions  ot  capitalists  have  rallied  the  toilers  to  the 
bannei  of  labour  s  emancipation — socialism.  No  longer  this  or 
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that  national  flag  divides  the  peoples.  They  all  rally  around 
that  dyed  with  the  blood  of’  the  martyrs — the  flag  of  the  Red 
Republic. 

Seeing  that  their  reign  is  threatened  with  a  speedy  termination, 
the  French  “  order-mongers”  are  having  recourse  to  the  most 
desperate  expedients  to  avert  their  downfall.  From  the  day  that 
the  triumph  of  the  Parisian  Reds  was  known  to  be  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact,  the  leaders  of  the  reactionaries  have  been  racking 
their  wits  to  devise  newr  schemes  of  “  repression.”  Buonaparte, 
Mole,  Theirs,  de  Broglie,  Montelambert,  Falloux, 
and,  in  the  back  ground,  the  royalist  jesuit,  Guizot,  have  been 
hatching  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  remaining  liberties  achieved 
by  the  victors  of  February,  preparatory  to  the  total  subversion 
of  the  republic.  It  is  reported  that  their  immediate  schemes  in¬ 
clude  laws  to  raise  the  caution-money  of  the  public  journals  from 
24,000  to  50,000  francs,  and  to  tax  each  paper  four  centimes 
(nearly  one  halfpenny)  exclusive  of  postage — to  fetter  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury — to  create  penal  settlements  for  condemned  re¬ 
publicans — to  abolish  electoral  meetings — to  circumscribe  the 
suffrage,  &c.  &c. 

The  conspirators  calculate  that,  by  adopting  the  English  sys¬ 
tem  of  fiscal  restrictions,  as  suggested  by  the  sordid  press-gang 
of  this  country,  they  may  the  more  certainly  fetter  the  democra¬ 
tic  journals  than  by  any  Draconian  laws,  or  Russian-like  censor¬ 
ship.  The  tax  of  four  centimes  will  put  an  end  to  the  half 
penny-press,  and  greatly  limit  the  circulation  of  the  journals 
published  at  double  that  price.  1  n  addition  to  this,  the  enormous 
increase  of  the  “  caution-money,”  required  to  be  deposited  with 
the  g  ivernment  before  a  journal  can.be  commenced,  will  be  an 
effectual  bar  to  the  establishment  of  new  papers  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  people.  The  proposed  law’s  in  reference  to  tran¬ 
sportation  and  trial  by  jury  need  no  comment ;  they  sufficiently 
indicate  their  execrable  origin,  and  tendency.  At  the  time  ot 
writing  these  remarks,  we  are  in  possession  only  of  rumours  as 
regards  the  character  of  the  coniemplated  laws  affecting  the 
suffrage.  According  to  the  Times,  and  other  London  papers, 
electoral  meetings  are  to  be  suppressed,  and  candidates  are  to  be 
prevented  from  addressing  the  electors.  The  suffrage  is  to  be 
exercised  by  indirect,  instead  of  direct  voting,  and  to  be  limited 
to  men  above  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  who  have  resided  for  a 
year  in  one  habitation.  It  is  added  that  soldiers  will  not  be 
allowed  to  vote  untd  they  have  served  for  two  years  in  the 
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army.  Thus  suspending  their  rights  of  citizenship  for  that 
period.  These  several  schemes  are  open  violations  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  which  guarantees  the  direct  exercise  of  the  suffrage  to 
every  man  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  possessed  of  a  local 
habitation.  To  violate  the  constitution  is  to  be  guilty  of  treason  ; 
and  if  these  rebels  persist  in  their  conspiracy,  may  inexorable 
Justice  punish  their  crime. 

We  must  notice  rumours  of  the  intention  of  the  legislative 
majority  to  transform  the  existing  assembly  into  a  constituent 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  revising — that  is  burking  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  for  prolonging  the  president-special’s  term  of  power. 
Perhaps  the  sooner  the  conspirators  follow  up  their  intentions 
the  better.  The  sooner  will  come  the  end  of  the  sham,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  real  republic ;  and  the  despots  of  other  countries 
will  learn  the  morality  of  retributive  justice. 

The  consummation  of  our  anticipations  is  evidently  fast 
drawing  nigh.  The  president,  and  royalist  majority  in  the 
assembly,  are  arrayed  on  the  one  side,  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  on  the  other.  The  votes  of  the  soldiers,  in  the  late 
elections,  show  that  the  army  is  extensively  “infected”  with 
Red-Republicanism.  Day  by  day  we  read  of  mayors  and  school¬ 
masters  dismissed  in  shoals;  journalists  prosecuted;  military 
officers  degraded  to  the  ranks,  and  private  soldiers  sent  to  con¬ 
demned  regiments  in  Africa  ; — all  for  the  crime  of  republicanism. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  read  of  three  acquitals  for  one  condem¬ 
nation,  by  the  juries  ;  of  the  unyielding  courage  of  the  republican 
journalists  ;  and  the  practical  fraternity  of  the  soldiers  and  pro¬ 
letarians.  As  evidence  of  the  last  named  fact,  we  may  state  that 
a  considerable  number  of  subaltern  officers,  who  had  voted  for 
the  Socialist  candidates,  and  had  distributed  the  Republican 
lists  among  their  comrades  at  the  recent  elections,  have  been 
reduced  to  the  ranks,  and  both  they  and  some  soldiers  who  were 
more  than  ordinarily  active  in  the  elections  have  been  sent,  as 
a  punishment,  to  serve  in  the  condemned  legiments  in  Africa. 
On  the  19th  of  March,  these  brave  men  were  removed  from  the 
Paris  prisons,  where  they  had  been  in  confinement  since  the 
election,  and  were  sent,  under  a  strong  escort,  to  Toulon,  from 
which  port  they  will  be  sent  to  Algiers.  At  the  moment  the 
patriot  soldiers  left  the  prisons,  the  people  assembled,  and  bour¬ 
geois,  workmen,  and  women,  eagerly  deposited  in  the  kepis  of  the 
soldiers  all  the  money  they  could  collect,  and  which,  though  the 
quarter  is  a  very  poor  one,  amounted  to  a  very  considerable  sum. 
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The  hawkers  who  were  in  the  streets  presented  the  men  with 
some  of  their  merchandise;  it  was  a  general  outbreak  of  feeling. 
Surrounding  the  soldiers,  the  people  cried  “  Vive  la  Republique.” 

One  evident  aim  of  the  ordermongers  is  to  force  the  people 
into  a  partial  and  premature  insurrection.  A  political  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  in  which  every  known  Socialist  and  Republican  would 
be  shot  down  or  sabred  to  death,  has  been  the  long  cherished 
design  of  the  royalist  conspirators.  The  butcher  Bugeaud, 
(whose  removal  will  ever  make  us  thankful  for  the  cholera 
scourge  of  1849),  limited  indiscriminate  murder  to  the  Rue 
Transnonain,  and  the  cloisters  of  St.  Mery,  but  the  cut-throat 
Changarnier  would  delight  in  transforming  the  entire  of  prole¬ 
tarian  and  revolutionary  Paris  into  one  vast  theatre  ot  massacre. 
Should  the  people  be  driven  to  revolt  and  be  conquered,  they 
will  find  in  their  masters  the  pitiless  ferocity  of  “  tameless  tigers 
hungering  for  blood.”  Uut  the  people  will  not  move  until  con¬ 
fident  of  victory.  They  have  at  this  moment  all  the  discipline 
of  an  army,  and  will  not  be  provoked  to  engage  in  a  doubtful 
struggle. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  French  democrats  to  wrork  out 
the  salvation  of  their  country  through  the  peaceful  medium  of 
the  ballot-box,  and  their  triumph  through  that  medium  is 
certain  unless  prevented  by  the  destruction  ot  Universal  Suffrage, 
In  that  case  on  the  heads  of  the  royalist  rebels  will  rest  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  blood  which  must  flow.  Should  the  dire 
necessity  of  appealing  to  arms  in  defence  of  their  rights  be  forced 
upon  the  people  we  trust  that,  as  far  as  possible,  all  deadly  strife 
with  the  mere  tools  of  despotism  will  be  avoided ;  and  that, 
instead,  the  arch  conspirators  themselves  may  be  made  to  feel 
the  full  weight  of  popular  justice. 

The  Times  and  other  ordermongcring  journals,  evidently 
alarmed  at  the  course  pursued  by  their  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  channel,  are  imploring  the  “  Moderates”  to  study  modera¬ 
tion  (!);  and  are  pitiously  petitioning  the  “  Friends  of  Order” 
not  to  rush  into  violence  ! !  We  hope  that  Messrs.  Buonaparte, 
Thiers  and  Co.,  will  treat  such  advice  with  contempt,  we  say, 
to  the  “honest  and  moderate”  Ruffians,  go-a-head!  Fulfil 
your  mission,  and  inaugurate  the  Red-Republic. 

Proletarians  of  all  lands,  stand  ready  for  action,  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  join  in  the  rallying  cry  VIVE*  LA  REPUBLIQUE 
UNIVERSELLE— DEMOCRATIQUE  ET  SOCIALE  ! 

J.  G.  H. 
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REVELATIONS  OF  THE  BUILDING  TRADES. 

PART  II. 

Brother  Labourers — Brothers  in  suffering  and  in  sorrow  :  and 
ye,  who  in  a  higher  sphere,  labour  to  lighten  the  poor  man’s  load 
of  misery  ;  ye  chosen  few,  whose  high  mission  it  is  to  labour  in 
the  mighty  work  of  human  advancement — it  needs  no  apology  to 
you,  that  “  the  Workman”  should  trespass  again  on  the  tliresh- 
hold  of  literature,  in  his  own  angular  phrase  and  uncouth  stvle, 
to  record  a  few  of  those  evils  which  add  bitterness  to  the  brevity, 
and  dark  fatality  to  the  simplicity  of  the  “  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor.” 

The  principle  evil  in  all  branches  of  the  building  trade  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  casual  nature  of  the  employment  which, 
together  with  the  periodical  seasons  of  slackness,  render  the  life 
of  a  working  man  (engaged  in  the  building  line)  a  losing  game 
of  chance.  “  Want  of  employment!”  “What  an  unmeaning  set 
of  words,”  a  visitor  from  a  “  rational”  world  would  say.  “  Want 
of  employment  for  those  men  who  have  skill  to  rear  palaces  from 
clay,  and  strength  to  pile  columns  of  granite  !”  Alas  !  it  is  but 
too  true,  although  witnesses  to  its  absurdity  abound  in  the  low 
crowded  dens  of  squalor  which  form  the  “  alleys”  of  London, 
the  “closes  ’ of  Edinburgh,  the  “  wynds,”  “  Havvannah,”  and 
“  Calton  ’  of  Glasgow,  uLd  the  rotten  tenements  of  Manchester. 
It  is  true  that  any  one  approaching  our  great  cities  might  be  led 
to  believe,  from  the  immense  number  of  buildings  in  progress  of 
erection,  th.it  here,  at  least,  the  bricklayer  and  mason  found  no 
lack  of  employment.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake  founded 
on  a  fair  inference. 

Most  of  my  readers,  who  are  engaged  in  trade  of  any  kind 
must  have  already  felt  the  crushing  tendency  of  unlimited  com¬ 
petition,  but  none,  save  those  actually  conversant  with  the  routine 
of  a  builder’s  office  can  tell  to  what  a  fearful  state  the  building 
trades  are  reduced  by  this  boasted  system.  In  fact,  to  such  a 
1  eng th  has  competition  been  carried,  that  the  trade  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  large  and  respectable  firms — where  at 
least  one  was  sure  to  be  at  work  with  men  bred  to  the  trade — 
and  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  unprincipled,  uncharactered,  and 
incapacitated  men,  who  will  take  a  jobatany  price  and  “  make  it 
pay.  I  say  they  will  take  a  job  at  any  price;  I  appeal  in  sup¬ 
port  of  my  assertion  to  the  columns  of  the  Builder ;  I  appeal 
to  the  statistics  of  estimates  given  for  required  works  ;  and  when 
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you  see  estimates  given  for  the  same  amount  and  description  of 
work  to  be  done  under  the  same  conditions,  those  estimates  vary¬ 
ing  from  six  to  two  hundred  pounds,  and  proportionate  varia¬ 
tions  in  all  sums  large  and  small,  and  when  you  see  the  job  given 
to  the  party  making  the  lowest  tender,  ask  yourself  the  question, 
Can  there  be  any  justice  expected  either  from  the  employer  to 
the  employed,  or  from  either  to  the  public  ? 

Persons  not  acquainted  with  building  must  understand  that 
no  builder  ever  tenders,  that  is,  offers  a  price  without  first 
“  taking  out”  the  contents,  dimensions,  and  quality  of  the  work. 
Plow  then  can  they  make  it  pay?  The  novice  might  answer — 
“  Oh,  the  large  firms  who  possess  capital  are  enabled,  by  judi¬ 
cious  management,  to  estimate  under  those  who  possess  less 
capital,  and  still  make  it  pay.”  Pardon,  friend;  a  careful  exa¬ 
mination  will  show  you  that  the  immense  number  of  new  streets, 
rows,  terraces,  and  villas,  are  the  work  of  men  possessed  of  little 
or  no  capital — and  most  assuredly  of  neither  name  nor  standing 
in  their  profession.  The  facilities  afforded  them  (by  those  whose 
love  of  cheapness  overcomes  their  judgment)  of  “  drawing  on 
account,”  enabling  them  to  carry  on  the  job :  and  their  dis¬ 
honest  and  untradesmaulike  practices  enabling  them  to  “make 
it  pay,”  in  a  manner  most  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
ultimate  proprietor  of  the  building,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
competent  workman,  by  depriving  him  of  that  employment  which 
he  would  have  had,  had  the  contract  fallen  into  honester  hands. 
Many  persons  have,  doubtless,  wondered  at  and  admired  the 
expeditious  manner  in  which  a  modern  “  row”  or  “  terrace”  has 
been  “run  up;”  and  others  have,  doubtless,  been  surprised  at 
the  expeditious  manner  in  which  the  same  “  row,”  or  “terrace” 
has  very  shortly  after  tumbled  down  despite  the  lynx-eyed 
supervision  of  surveyors,  and  the  new  Building  Act — (I  must 
state,  however,  that  this  state  of  things  does  not  include  the 
North  of  England,  nor  Scotland.)  My  readers  may  remember 
an  occurrence  which  terminated  fatally,  about  two  years  ago, 
which  will  bear  me  oul,  and  where  the  only  immediate  cause 
alleged  was  the  we’ght  of  the  men  who  were  carrying  slates  up 
to  finish  the  roofs,  together  with  the  swaying  of  the  ladder ! 
This  was  elicited  at  the  Coroner’s  inquest  held  on  the  bodies  of 
the  poor  sufferers,  who,  in  point  of  fact,  were  not  so  much  the 
sufferers  as  those  whom  they  left  behind  dependent  on  “  the 
world’s  cold  charity.” 

I  freely  and  gladly  admit,  as  far  as  the  brick  and  mason  work 
is  concerned,  government  works  are  better  raised  and  better 
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conducted  in  every  respect,  with,  of  course,  occasional  exceptions. 
But  the  number  of  government  and  municipal  works  are  infi¬ 
nitely  small,  in  comparison  with  the  literally  innumerable  mass  of 
houses  that  are  “run-up”  for  sale,  and  there  the  mischief  lies. 
They  are  run-up  for  sale,  and  any  “  handy  man,”  as  the  term 
is,  any  “  poor  larry,”  taken  from  the  hod,  who  will  huddle 
bricks  and  mortar  together  for  a  pound  a  week,  at  the  same 
time  “  working  for  the  bare  life,”  as  they  express  it,  to  get  ahead 
of  the  man  who,  bred  to  the  trade,  when  it  7vas  a  trade,  endea¬ 
vours  to  earn  his  thirty  shillings  a  week,  by  performing  a  fair 
share  of  work  in  a  systematic  and  proper  manner.  Any  such 
men  are  good  enough  to  do  the  work  assigned  them  by  the  low 
speculating  “builders  ”  who  will  run-up  any  thing  at  any  price. 

The  practice  of  building  and  disposing  of  “  carcasses  ”  to  pur¬ 
chasers  who  “  finish,”  and  again  dispose  of  the  house  to  parties 
ch  are  able  to  hold  it  till  they  make  an  advantageous  sale  or 
atch  a  tenant  who  will  take  their  premises  on  a  repairing  lease, 
is  a  practice  which  cannot  be  too  much  condemned.  It  giVes  a 
facility  to  unprincipled  men  to  deprive  honest  workmen  of  labour, 
to  endanger  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  plunder,  to  an 
enormous  extent,  persons  engaged  in  business,  who  may  be 
entrapped  into  purchasing  or  lease-holding  of  what  proves  to 
them  an  endless  expense,  namely,  a  wretchedly  built  or  “run¬ 
up  ”  house. 

To  my  metropolitan  readers,  I  may  state,  that,  although 
stone  masons  are  comparatively  few  in  London,  yet,  in  some 
of  the  provincial  towns,  ar.d  in  the  whole  of  the  towns  of 
Scotland,  they  form  an  immense  majority ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of 
the  houses  in  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Stirling,  Paisley,  Dumfries, 
Greenock,  and  all  the  edifices  in  Glasgow  ^save  and  except  the 
factori  s)  are  built  of  stone.  This  may  account  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  numbers  of  stone  masons  who  flock  here  from 
Scotland,  from  whence  they  are  driven  by  a  system  similar  in  its 
atrocity  to  the  workmen.  It  must,  however,  be  understood,  that 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  method  pursued  in 
London  and  that  pursued  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  Island,  in 
taking  contracts  for  work.  In  the  large  towns  of  the  North, 
there  are  not  builders  who  contract  for  the  whole  of  the  work’ 
which  in  those  places,  is  carried  on  by  different  trades  under 
seperate  contracts.  But,  as  far  as  the  workman  is  concerned, 
there  is  little  benefit  to  him  in  the  latter  arrangement.  What 
the  London  builders  and  “carcase  runners-up”  accomplish 
through  superseding  the  working  mechanic,  by  the  hod  man  or 
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handyman,  the  mason  masters  of  the  North,  effect  by  employing 
great  brawny  country  lads,  as  apprentices,  for  three  or  four 
years — giving  them  enough  wages  to  keep  them  in  “  parritch” 
during  their  short  apprenticeships.  Separating  the  mason  trade 
into  two  branches,  and  having  kept  the  lads  wholly  employed 
either  in  hewing,*  or  in  buildingf,  they  turn  them  out  upon  the 
world  to  swell  the  number  of  half-breds,  who  are  willing  at  all 
times  and  at  all  seasons  to  work  more  hours  for  less  wages  than 
the  skilful  mechanic,  who  is  by  such  means  reduced  to  the 
“  visionary  fare  ”  alluded  to  in  my  former  letter.  In  a  future 
communication  1  shall  speak  of  the  evils  affecting  carpenters, 
plasterers,  &c.f  &c. 

JOHN,  THE  WORKMAN. 

A  G  L  A  N  C  E  A  T  HISTORY. 

By  Candidus. 

“ - Nothing  extenuate, 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.” — Shakspcre. 

TART  III. 

Cicero  contrasted  with  the  Gracchi — Intrigues  and  tragical  end  of  Cicero 
— His  character — The  misery  caused  by  inequality  and  oppression. 

Notwithstanding  the  example  of  the  illustrious  Gracchi,  who 
a  century  before  Cicero’s  time  were  basely  assassinated  in  their 
attempt  to  revive  the  Agrarian  law,  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  was 
called  forth  in  three  orations  that  are  still  extant,  urging  the  senate 
against  its  revival.  This  Agrarian  law  was  enacted  at  a  very 
early  period  of  the  Roman  republic — limiting  each  citizen  to  the 
possession  of  only  a  small  number  of  acres  ;  but  this  fair  and 
judicious  enactment  was  ultimately  disregarded — the  land  was 
monopolised,  and  the  immense  possessions  illegally  acquired  by 
the  rich,  led  to  those  accumulations  of  wealth  which  plunged  the 
great  body  of  the  population  into  the  most  wretched  destitution. 
To  protect  the  Roman  people  from  the  grinding  oppression  of  the 
cruel  and  heartless  aristocracy,  was  the  aim  of  Tiberius  and 
Caius  Gracchus.  They  lost  their  lives  in  the  noble  attempt, 
but  their  names  shall  be  revered  to  the  latest  posterity  ;  whilst  in 
future  generations,  when  truth  shall  prevail,  that  of  Cicero  shall 
he  detested. 

We  have  in  Plutarch  a  fine  specimen  of  the  eloquence  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus  when  pleading  for  the  poor,  in  his  efforts  to 

*  Chiselling  and  preparing  the  stones.  . 
f  Laying  the  stones,  erecting. 
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revive  the  Agrarian  law — the  language  truly  bearing  the  impress 
of  humanity;  but  the  patrician  senators  dreaded  such  appeals, 
and,  like  all  aristocrats  usurping  popular  rights,  the  only  argu¬ 
ment  that  was  offered  to  this  friend  of  his  country  was  assas¬ 
sination.  “  The  wild  beasts  of  Italy,”  he  exclaims,  “  have  their 
dens  to  retire  to,  places  of  refuge  and  repose  ;  but  the  brave  men 
who  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  have  nothing 
left  but  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  Without  houses  or  settled  habi¬ 
tations,  they  wander  from  place  to  place,  with  their  wives  and 
children  ;  and  their  commanders  but  mock  them  when,  at  the 
head  of  their  armies,  they  exhort  the  soldiers  to  fight  for  then- 
sepulchres  and  altars.  For  among  such  numbers,  not  one  Roman 
is  to  be  found  who  has  an  altar  which  belonged  to  his  ancestors, 
or  a  tomb  in  which  their  ashes  repose.  ’1  he  private  soldiers 
fight  and  die  to  increase  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  great  ; 
and  hey  are  styled  riders  of  the  world ,  while  they  have  net  a 
foot  of  ground  which  they  can  cull  their  own.”  The  fate  of 
the  younger  brother  has  been  delineated  in  colours  glowing  with 
truth  and  beauty  by  Sheridan  Knowles,  in  his  tragedy  of  “  Cains 
Gracchus,  which,  with  his  “  William  Tell,”  has  justly  ranked 
him  as  the  finest  dramatic  writer  of  modern  times.  The  Gracchi, 
unwilling  to  achieve  their  aims  by  the  sacrifice  of  human  life, 
were  guided  by  every  humane  and  virtuous  feeling — not  aware 
of  the  inexorable  cruelty  which  all  tyrants  evince  towards  those 
who  come  within  their  grasp,  whilst  advocating  the  rights  of 
mankind ;  they  both  perished.  The  forbearance  and  mild¬ 
ness  of  their  character  remind  us  of  the  misfortunes  that  have 
befallen  the  brave  and  generous  patriots  who  triumphed  in  the 
revolution  of  February  ’48,  and  who,  by  acting  on  the  same  mis¬ 
taken  policy,  have  unhappily  retarded  for  a  time  the  progress  of 
human  liberty.  The  following  passage  from  the  drama  of  '*  Cains 
Gracchus  pourtraying  the  patriotism  of  the  noble  and  illustrious 
Roman,  and  presenting  a  vivid  picture  of  the  vices  and  misrule 
of  aristocratic  governments,  is  given  without  hesitation.  The 
sentiments  hold  out  a  valuable  lesson  for  the  Men  of  the  Future, 
and  do  great  honour  to  the  poet,  whose  liberal  and  exalted  genius 
has  so  vigourously  conceived  them  : — 

Cairn  Gracchus.  Ye  citizens  of  Rome,  behold  what  favour 
Your  master  show  your  brethren  J  1  have  borne 
My  country’s  arms  with  honour  ;  ovevserv’d 
My  time  ;  return’d  in  poverty,  that  might 
Have  amass’d  treasures — and  they  thus  reward  me — 
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Prefer  a  charge  against  me  without,  proof, 

Direct  or  indirect— without  a  testimony, 

Weighty  or  light — without  an  argument, 

Idle  or  plausible— without  as  much 

Of  feasibility  as  would  suffice 

To  feed  Suspicion’s  phantom  !  Why  is  this  ? 

How  have  1  bought  this  hatred  ?  When  my  brother, 

Tiberius  Gracchus,  fell  beneath  their  blows 
I  called  them  not  assassins  !  When  his  friends 
Fell  sacrifices  to  their  after-vengeance, 

I  did  not  style  them  butchers  |  When  their  h  itred 
Drove  the  Numidian  nobles  from  the  senate 
With  scoffs  and  execrations,  that  they  praised  me 
And  to  my  cause  assigned  the  royal  bounty 
Of  KiQg  Micipsa,  stilt  1  did  not  name  them, 

The  proud,  invidious  insolent  Patricians  [ 

Ye  men  of  Rome  there  is  no  favour 
For  justice  !  grudgingly  her  dues  are  granted  J 
Your  great  men  boast  no  more  the  love  of  country, 

They  count  their  talents — measure  their  dominions — 

Number  their  slaves  —make  lists  of  knights  and  clients  — 

Enlarge  their  palaces— dress  forth  their  banquets, 

Awake  their  lyres  and  timbrels,  and  with  floods 
Of  ripe  Falernian,  drown  the  little  left 
Of  virtue ! 

This  hand's  the  first  to  arm  against  the  man 
Y/hoe’er  he  be,  that  favours  civil  discoid. 

The  laws  !  The  laws  !  of  common  right,  the  hold, 

The  wealth,  the  happiness,  the  freedom  of 

The  Nation  !  Who  has  hidden  them— defac’d  them— 

Sold  them  -  -corrupted  them  from  the  pure  letter  P 
Why  do  they  guard  the  rich  man’s  cloak  from  a  rent, 

And  tear  the  poor  man’s  garment  from  his  back  P 
Why  aro  they  in  the  proud  man’s  grasp  a  sword, 

And  in  the  hand  of  the  humble  man  a  reed  P 
The  laws !  The  laws  !  1  ask  you  for  the  laws, 

Demand  them  in  my  country’s  sacred  name. 

The  inheritance  of  the  land  has  in  every  age  embraced  the 
attention  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  ;  even  that  barbarous  na¬ 
tion  the  ancient  Jews,  under  the  iron  sway  of  their  theocracy,  had 
formed  some  correct  notions  regarding  its  importance.  In  the 
present  day  it  is  a  subject  deeply  agitated,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
as  to  hold  out  the  liveliest  hopes  that  when  the  time  arrives  which 
will  produce  in  this  country  great  organic  changes,  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  will  not  overlook  the  opportunity  of  securing  to 
the  people  the  full  possession  of  their  natural  rights.  Until  the 
land  becomes  national  property,  and  the  rights  of  labour  secured, 
there  can  be  no  hope  entertained  of  the  industrious  classes  ever 
enjoying  social  happiness.  With  this  digression  from  the  doing* 
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of  Cicero,  it  may  be  remarked  that  as  a  pleader  he  acquired  im¬ 
mense  wealth,  and  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  him  had  he 
abided  by  the  counsel  offered  by  Caesar — who  advised  the  orator, 
on  account  of  his  advancing  years,  to  retire  into  some  quiet  part 
of  Greece,  and  there  pass  his  latter  days  in  tranquility.  But  the 
restless  and  intriguing  spirit  of  Cicero  would  not  allow  him  to  con¬ 
template  a  total  absence  from  Rome.  Notwithstanding  he  had 
met  with  much  kindness  from  Caesar,  lie  joined  the  proud  and 
haughty  aristocrat  Pompey,  and  involved  himself  in  all  the  trou¬ 
bles  and  dangers  of  political  faction.  His  tragical  end  was 
brought  on  by  the  severe  and  vindictive  oratory  delivered  in  the 
senate  against  Marc  Antony.  These  orations  were  termed  phi¬ 
lippics,  from  the  resemblance  they  bore  to  those  invectives  which 
Demosthenes  poured  forth  against  Philip,  King  of  Macedon. 

After  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  upon  the  formation  of  the 
second  triumvirate,  composed  of  Antony.  Lepidus,  and  Octavius, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  enemies  of  both  should  be  given  up,  and 
among  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  senators  doomed,  Cicero’s  name 
ivas  in  Antony  s  list.  Aware  of  his  danger,  Cicero  fled  from 
Rome,  and  sought  safety  at  a  small  farm  which  he  had  near  Mola 
di  Gaeta — a  place  which  has  been  rendered  of  late  memorable 
amidst  the  events  of  that  perfidious  conspiracy  of  the  present 
tyrants  of  France  against  the  modern  Roman  republic.  Cicero, 
however,  not  finding  himself  safe  at  his  farm,  fled  from  place  to 
place  ;  but  at  last  the  soldiers  emplo3md  by  Antony  found  out 
his  track  approaching  the  carriage  in  which  Cicero  was,  they 
immediately  despatched  him  by  cutting  off  his  head.  His  man¬ 
gled  remains  were  conveyed  to  Antony,  who,  in  his  triumphant 
revenge,  placed  them  upon  that  rostrum  from  which  many  of  the 
orations  against  himself  had  been  delivered.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Cicero  had  any  hand  in  the  conspiracy  which  led  to  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar,  not  that  he  had  any  disinclination  to 
become  one  of  the  assassins,  but  from  the  actual  fact  which  is 
related  by  Plutarch,  that  Brutus  and  his  infamous  associates  con¬ 
sidered  him  not  trust-worthy ! 

In  contemplating  the  life  of  Cicero,  we  find  him  throughout 
his  political  career  a  base  and  cowardly  sycophant.  In  the  days 
of  Pompey  s  success,  he  styled  Caesar  “  a  vile  and  monstrous 
tyrant,  but  when  Caesar  destroyed  Pompey  and  his  faction,  he 
courted  and  flattered  him  with  the  w'ell-turned  compliment, 

1  hat  Caesar  forgot  nothing  but  the  injuries  done  to  himself.” 
Finally,  forgetting  all  the  generosity  shown  him  by  that  great 
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and  good  man,  Cicero  declared  “That  Caesar’s  death  was  a  divine 
blessing  to  the  republic,”  Considering  such  glaring  turpitude,  it 
may  be  asked,  can  any  reliance  be  placed  on  the  conduct  of 
Cicero,  whilst  narrating  the  events  connected  with  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline  ?  The  narration  of  Sallust  must  be  estimated  in  the 
like  manner.  False  and  prejudiced  in  their  writings,  they  both 
were  oppressors  of  the  people — strenuously  supporting  the  vile 
system  of  robbery  which  then  prevailed.  They  may  truly  be 
ranked  among  the  tyrants  of  the  earth  who  have  been  the  cause 
of  those  popular  revolts  and  those  revolutions  which  have  agi¬ 
tated  nations.  All  impartial  writers,  who  have  profoundly 
studied  the  history  of  mankind,  concur  in  the  view  that  “  conspi¬ 
racies,”  “  rebellion,”  and  “  treason,”  are  but  the  effects  of  vicious 
systems  of  government.  Indeed,  the  learned  and  celebrated 
Locke — one  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  England  has  pro¬ 
duced,  and  who,  through  a  great  portion  of  his  life,  knew,  from 
personal  observation,  the  low  intrigues  and  base  policy  of  courts 
— has  maintained  in  his  dissertation  on  governments,  that  all 
popular  commotions  have  emanated  from  the  selfish,  unprincipled 
conduct  of  those  in  power.  It  was  this  conviction  in  the  breast 
of  that  noble  of  nature,  Robert  Burns,  which  led  him  throughout 
his  beautiful  productions  to  the  expression  of  those  generous  and 
manly  sentiments  which  in  so  particular  a  manner  characterise- 
him  as  the  poet  of  freedom  and  independence.  During  his  short 
and  chequered  career  he  had  often  felt  deeply 

The  oppressor’s  wrong  ;  the  proud  man’s  contumely  ; 

And  in  strains  of  eloquence,  whilst  mourning  over  the  miseries 
engendered  by  “pampered  Luxury,”  breaks  forth  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  impressive  lines  : — 

See  stern  Oppression’s  iron  grip. 

Or  mad  Ambition’s  gory  hand, 

Sending,  like  blood-hounds  from  the  slip, 

Woe,  Want,  and  Murder  o’er  a  land  ! 

Ev’n  in  the  peaceful  rural  vale, 

Truth,  weeping,  tells  the  mournful  tale, 

How  pamper’d  Luxury,  Flatt’ry  by  her  side, 

The  parasite  empoisoning  her  ear, 

With  all  the  servile  wretches  in  the  rear, 

Looks  o’er  proud  property,  extended  wide ; 

And  eyes  the  simple,  rustic  hind, 

Whose  toil  upholds  the  glittering  show, 

A  creature  of  another  kind, 

Some  coarser  substance,  unrefin’d, 

Plac’d  for  her  lordly  use  thus  far,  thus  vile,  below  . 
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The  cruel  injustice  that  has  in  all  ages  been  inflicted  upon  the 
toiling  millions,  has  excited  the  indignation  of  the  good  and  vir¬ 
tuous  ;  and  the  poets — who,  according  to  the  immortal  Shelley, 
are  the  unacknowledged  legislators  of  the  world — have  in  every 
country  proclaimed  fearlessly  the  rights  which  in  common  belong 
to  man.  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  a  philsopher,  and  one  of  our 
finest  poets,  when  alluding  to  the  tyrant’s  power,  makes  this 
appeal  to  mankind — 

Hear  nations  hear,  this  truth  sublime, 

He  who  allows  oppression  shares  the  crime. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SOCIALISM 

.Y  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  to  the  French  Workmen 
residing  in  London , 

By  Louis  Blanc. 

(From  Le  Nouveau  Monde.  Translated  expressly  for  the  Democratic  Review.) 

II. 

Citizens, 

In  my  last  Lecture  I  observed,  that  Socialism  could  not  be 
quite  new,  precisely  because  its  roots  extend  into  the  depths  of 
consciousness,  because  it  is  composed  of  ideas  essential  to  the 
mind  of  man,  and,  consequently,  co-temporary  with  humanity 
itself  ;  that  the  Socialists  have  ancestors  ;  that  far  from  deny¬ 
ing  it,  they  glory  in  it ;  that  they  reckon,  in  fact,  among  their 
sires  the  noblest  spirits  and  the  greatest  hearts  that  have 
adorned  the  human  race  at  each  epoch  of  history  ;  that  to  this 
illustrious,  this  immortal  family,  belonged  a  philosopher  sur- 
named  the  divine— a  reformer  worshipped  as  a  God  :  Plato  and 
Jesus. 

I  observed,  moreover,  that  Socialism,  like  every  other  science, 
has  had  its  successive  developments  and  its  progress  ; — that 
many  errors  were  mingled  with  sublime  truths  in  the  writings  of 
■several  of  our  predecessors  ; — that  the  object  is,  whilst  rejecting 
the  former,  to  accept  the  latter,  and  to  set  them  in  order,  to 
make  a  harmonious  and  imposing  assemblage  thereof that  this 
is  precisely  the  mission  that  has  devolved  upon  the  nineteenth 
century ,  the  letters  patent  of  its  historical  originality  that,  as 
legal  v  s  tne  result  of  this  mission,  if  courageously  accomplished, 
lt;  ca  j' J0  doubtful,  Socialism  having  become  what  it  was 
never  oefore  this  time,  the  great  business  of  the  world. 
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These  principles  being  laid  down,  let  us  go  back  through  the 
known  ages  of  history  to  their  starting  place;  let  us  question,  in 
each  century,  the  men  of  genius  who  have  laboured  in  the 
science  of  universal  happiness  ;  let  us  relate  their  battles  against 
falsehood,  their  successes,  their  reverses,  and  let  us  follow,  one 
by  one,  the  ideas  that  form  that  immense  golden  chain  which 
is  cal'ed  the  Socialist  tradition — be  this  our  endeavour,  citizens, 
cheered  by  your  good-will,  and  supported  by  your  sympathies. 

In  the  soienm  rev  iew  that  we  are  going  to  make  together,  the 
first  name  that  presents  itself — at  the  distance  of  nearly  3000 
years — is  that  of  Lycurgus.  I  begin  with  Lycurgus,  because, 
amongst  all  famous  reformers,  he  is  in  fact  the  first  respecting 
whom  history  has  given  us  certain  and  precise  information.  For, 
where  does  the  lineage  of  great  men  actually  begin?  No  oi.e 
knows.  Thick  darkness  shrouds  the  infancy  of  the  earth! 

The  life  of  Lycurgus,  such  as  it  has  been  handed  down  by 
Plutarch,  opens  with  a  curious  and  assuredly  very  strange  auec- 
dote,  when  we  think  of  the  part  that  the  Spartan  legislator 
played  in  the  world  Every  one  knows  the  relation  of  Plutarch. 
Lycurgus  was  the  brother  of  Polydectes,  king  of  Lacedemon. 
the  latter  being  killed  whilst  trying  to  separate  some  people  who 
were  fighting,  Lycurgus  succeeded  him.  But  it  happened  that 
the  wife  of  Polydectes  was  pregnant  at  the  death  of  her  husband. 
This  was  soon  known,  and  Lycurgus  immediately  declared  that 
royalty  would  accrue  to  the  child,  if  it  should  prove  a  son. 
Thereupon  the  widow  proposed  to  him  secretly  to  bring  about  a 
miscarriage,  if  he  would  consent  to  marry  her.  though  horror- 
stricken,  Lycurgus  feigned  to  lend  an  ear  to  this  proposition. 
He  only  remarked  to  his  sister-in-law  that  it  was  unnecessary 
for  her  to  run  the  risk  of  an  abortion,  and  that  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  get  rid  of  the  child  directly  after  birth.  He  thus 
amused  this  woman  till  the  end  of  her  pregnancy,  and  he  no 
sooner  learnt  that  she  was  in  labour  than  he  sent  trust-worthy 
persons  to  her,  commissioning  them  to  bring  him  the  child,  if  it 
was  a  boy,  whatever  business  happened  to  engage  him  at  the 
time.  It  was  a  son  (hat  was  born,  and  when  it  was  brought  to 
Lycurgus,  he  was  engaged  in  supping  with  the  magistrates.  He 
took  the  child  in  his  arms,  shewed  him  to  the  byestauders,  and 
said,  “  Spartans,  a  king  is  born  unto  you  !”  and  he  named  him 
Charilaus,  that  is,  the  “  People’s  Joy.” 

Thus  the  fact  that  marks,  at  its  commencement,  the  career  of 
one  of  the  first  known  legislators  of  equality,  was  a  homage  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  principle  of  hereditary  monarchy,  it  was  a  recogni- 
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tion  of  the  right  of  authority  in  a  little,  weak,  squalling  creature ; 
it  was  the  consecration  of  inequality  in  the  very  particular  where 
it  is  most  hostile  to  the  dignity  of  man ! 

For  the  rest,  if,  as  we  shall  see,  Lycurgus  gave  forth  views 
equally  new  and  profound,  on  a  part  of  what  constitutes  modern 
socialism,  yet  he  had  only  either  contradictory  or  confused  and 
cloudy  notions  respecting  many  essential  things ;  and,  in  the 
first  place,  though  called  upon  to  reform  the  state,  not  only  did 
he  maintain  both  the  slavery  and  the  subjection  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  race  ol  Helots,  but  he  also  divided  the  class  of  the  free 
citizens  into  two  very  distinct  categories,  raising  to  the  first  the 
warriors,  to  whom  were  reserved  all  the  advantages  of  the  system 
of  equality,  and  casting  into  the  second  the  artizans,  who  were 
treated  by  him  as  inferior  members  of  the  parent  state.  The 
result  of  this  was,  that  idleness  appeared  a  title  of  nobility,  and 
was  placed  in  the  list  of  virtues.  A  Spartan  who  happened  to  be 
at  Athens  on  a  day  that  justice  was  administered  there,  hearing 
a  mail  condemned  on  account  of  idleness,  said,  “  Shew  me  this 
man  who  has  been  condemned  for  having  lived  as  a  free  man  !” 
So  low  had  Lycurgus  degraded  the  mechanical  arts,  thereby 
founding  an- audacious  and  violent  aristocracy. 

Every  error  has  its  logic.  Directly  that  war  became  the  do¬ 
minant  idea,  the  formation  of  warriors  would  of  necessity  become 
the  chief  care  of  the  legislator.  It  was  so  with  Lycurgus. 
Hence  aiose  the  common  but  excessively  severe  and  savage  edu¬ 
cation  that  was  given  to  the  children ;  hence  came  the  barbarous 
older  of  casting  into  an  abyss  near  Mount  Taggetus,  every  child 
that  was  born  weak  or  deformed,  and  did  not  promise  to  be  a 
good  defender  of  the  state;  hence  the  regulations  which  recom¬ 
mended  successful  theft  as  a  trick  of  address  to  the  young 
partan  ;  which  caused  gymnastic  exercises  to  degenerate  into 
murdeious  strife,  and  communicated  the  instinct  of  wild  beasts 
to  men,  as  well  as  the  resolution- of  dying  under  the  infliction  of 
stripes  without  a  groan  ;  hence,  in  short,  the  laws  that  degraded 
the  condition  of  woman,  and  undermined  the  family  tie  by  dis¬ 
carding  virtue’s  safeguard,  modesty. 

Before  we  pursue  this  subject,  or  shew  to  what  a  length 
Lycurgus  went  astray  on  this  point,  suffer  me,  citizens,  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  importance  of  th z  family.  1 1  is  the.  family 
la  specia  ly  characterises  the  human  race  and  distinguishes  it 
most  completely  from  the  brutes.  The  human  race  alone  can 
nave  a  history,  because  it  alone  consists  in  an  unbroken  line  of 
generations  united  to  each  other  by  affection  and  memory. 
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I  recorded  lately  in  the  Nouveau  Monde ,  with  what  formalities 
the  celebration  of  marriage  was  carefully  accompanied  at  Rome. 
These  formalities,  at  once  noble  and  touching,  the  symbolical 
dress  of  the  bride,  the  worship  of  chastity  reconciled  by  invoca¬ 
tions  in  common  with  that  of  love,  those  beautiful  children  per¬ 
fumed  with  essences  to  whom  the  torches  of  Hymen  were  given, 
the  keys  offered  to  the  wife  as  a  sign  of  the  domestic  sovereignty 
reserved  fori  her  sex,  all  this  shewed  the  legislator’s  intention  of 
striking  the  imagination  in  a  durable  way,  and  impressed  a  kind 
of  sacred  character  on  the  family.  Unhappily  they  had  only  the 
patricians  in  view.  Marriage  was  forbidden  to  the  Romans  of 
the  lowest  tribes,  and  was  replaced  by  a  sort  of  regular  concu¬ 
binage.  Accordingly,  what  was  the  result  ?  That  the  corrup¬ 
tion  lodged  in  the  heart  of  society,  penetrated  the  whole  of  it  to 
the  surface.  “  Nature,”  says  M.  Bert,  in  an  interesting  work, 
unhappily,  by  his  death,  left  incomplete,  “  Nature,  sacrificed  to 
state  purposes,  took  cruel  revenge.  The  political  law,  made  to 
propagate  noble  generations,  miscarried,  and  the  privileged 
families  soon  degenerated.  It  was  Roman  law  that  handed 
down  to  us  this  beautiful  axiom.  The  child  follows  his  father’s 
condition  ;  but  history,  belying  the  law,  informs  us  that  the 
blood  of  the  parents  was  lost  for  want  of  posterity,  or  was  dis¬ 
graced  in  an  ignoble  posterity.  The  heirs  of  great  citizens 
served  under  freemen  sprung  from  their  ancestors’  slaves;”  and 
once  on  this  fatal  slope,  Roman  society  necessarily  descended  the 
whole  declivity.  They  were  reduced,  in  the  noble  families,  to 
substitute  adopted  for  natural  children.  The  family  of  the 
Scipios  had  to  adopt  the  son  of  Paulus  Emilius  in  order  to  hand 
down  their  name. 

Soon  after,  the  Republic  having  made  way  for  the  Empire, 
this  general  dissolution  was  precipitated.  Monsters  of  immo¬ 
desty  and  debauchery  succeeded  a  Lucretia,  who  preferred  death 
to  shame,  to  Veturia  denying  her  son  sooner  than  Rome,  to 
Cornelia  the  worthy  mother  of  the  people’s  champions.  On  all 
hands  men  rushed  to  pleasure,  freed  from  the  cares  it  entails ; 
abortions  abounded ;  the  old,  world-subduing  race  of  Romans 
vanished. 

If  other  examples  are  wanted  to  prove  how  close  is  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  fate  of  national  races  and  the  conditio  nof 
the  family,  history  can  furnish  a  host  of  them :  whence  comes 
the  depopulation  of  Turkey  ?  Whence  the  impoverishment  of  the 
Turkish  blood?  Whence  the  fact  that  the  East  has  seen  so  many 
ephemeral  races  ?  The  laws  will  tell  you,  which  have  ill-regulated 
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the  condition  of  women,  falsified  the  family,  the  source  of  great 
nations,  and  given  up  muliitudes  a  prey  to  the  devourer  called 
Polygamy. 

On  the  other  hand,  wherever  women  have  been  esteemed,  and 
the  family  held  sacred,  there  have  been  societies  full  of  life.  Re¬ 
collect  what  the  few  English  families  were,  who,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  emigrated  to  America,  and  the 
prodigious  increase  of  the  United  States  will  be  accounted  for. 

If  we  judge  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  by  this  light,  which 
is  the  true  one,  doubtless,  some  parts  of  them  will  be  found  very 
defective. 

His  aim  being  to  give  a  vigorous  military  constitution  to 
Sparta,  all  that  the  legislator  claimed  from  the  women,  was  to 
give  birth  to  good  soldiers  in  prospect.  Hence  he  forbade  girls 
to  marry  prematurely ;  he  gave  them  a  virile  education  they 
were  required  at  an  early  age  to  appear  naked  amidst  the  dust  of 
the  gymnasium,  racing,  casting  the  discus,  witnessing  the  con¬ 
flicts  of  the  young  men,  either  to  cheer  them  by  plaudits  or  to 
excite  them  by  scorn.  Hence  also  the  mother  was  obliged,  if 
her  child  was  unhappily  deformed,  to  suffer  him  to  be  cast  into 
the  abyss  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Hence  the  virgin’s  modesty, 
the  wife’s  dignity,  the  mother’s  tenderness,  all  that  constitutes 
the  family,  vanished  before  the  mad  and  methodical  wish  to 
secure  robust  citizens  for  Lacedemon.  Who  will  deny  the  su¬ 
periority,  at  least,  in  one  respect,  of  chivalry  where  the  worship 
of  women  exercised  so  powerful  and  gentle  a  character?  Recal 
that  impassioned  respect  for  weakness,  that  religion  of  the  soul, 
that  sceptre  acknowledged  in  grace  and  modesty,  which  swayed 
the  ferocity  of  feudal  manners,  ait d  then  compare  !  The  difference 
was  because  the  Socialist  of  Socialists  had  appeared,  and  the 
human  race  possessed  a  book  that  it  was  never  to  lose — The 
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Remarks  on  the  Times,  apropos  of  certain  passages  in 
No.  1,  of  Ihomas  Carlyle’s  Latter-day  Pamphlets. 

lr  appears  to  me  that  my  illustrious  countryman,  while 
writing  this  pamphlet,  has  been  rough  ridden  by  an  idea,  and 
has  concentrated  his  attention  on  one  aspect  of  truth,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  aspects  of  the  same  The  impression 
left  on  my  mind  by  the  perusal  of  this  pamphlet  is,  that  Mr. 
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Carlyle  distrusts  the  tendency  of  the  present  age  ;  his  artistic 
temperament  cannot  endure  the  ruin  and  decay  to  which  society 
in  Europe,  is  fast  hastening.  Perhaps,  like  Goethe,  he  would 
go  the  length  of  preferring  injustice  to  confusion.  Well,  for 
choice,  I  would  rather  be  an  architect  than  a  scavenger  ;  it  is 
better  to  build  up  than  to  pull  down  and  sweep  away.  Yet  the 
scavenger  is  a  very  useful  kind  of  person.  So  is  the  destruc¬ 
tive,  the  go-ahead  radical  of  the  present  day.  There  is  a  want 
of  consistency  in  Mr.  Carlyle,  admitting  that  democracy  is  the 
fact  of  the  present  age ,  and  then  denying  that  democracy  is 
possible ,  because  the  world  has  never  yet  seen  a  democracy, 
Well,  what  then?  Because  a  thing  is  new,  does  it  follow  that 
it  is  impossible?  The  world  has  never  yet  seen  a  democratic 
form  of  society,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  democracy  is  the 
Ultimate  Fact  of  the  present  time,  and  not  that  of  any  other 
time.  Not  even  in  America? — asks  a  reader.  I  answer, 
decidedly  not.  There  are  two  facts  existing  in  that  country — 
to  me  they  are  eery  disgusting  facts — which  are  as  much 
opposed  to  the  democratic  idea,  as  any  Institution  in  the  old 
world.  American  negro  slavery,  and  American  exclusion  of 
white  women  from  the  exercise  of  all  political,  and  many 
social,  rights— are  things  as  much  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  fraternity,  as  Russian  serfdom,  Austrian  military 
despotism,  and  English  class  legislation.  Democracy  is  an 
idea,  which  is  still  seeking  an  adequate  mode  ef  expression  ;  a 
soul  in  want  of  a  body  ;  an  ideal,  hit!  erto  deemed  a  chimera 
— but  which  is  rapidly  tending  towards  a  realization  in  the 
phenomenal  world.  One  cannot  apply  any  past  form  of 
experience,  as  the  measure  of  a  new  thought,  without  getting 
involved  in  endless  absurdity.  The  idea  predominent  in  thU 
pamphlet,  and  which,  I  think,  pervades  all  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
works — is  that  of  hero-worship.  “  Government,  by  the  best 
and  noblest  ” — but  however  true  this  idea  may  be,  it  is  some¬ 
times  pushed  by  him  to  the  extremity  of  denying  the  rights  of 
personality — of  individual  man.  “  The  majority  have  no  rights 
but  the  one  of  being  governed  by  the  best  and  noblest  of  the 
minority,  certainly  for  public,  not  for  private  ends  ;  but  by 
force,  by  the  whip,  if  need  be.  Further,  the  best  and  noblest 
are  not  attainable  by  consulting  the  will  of  the  majority,  either 
by  means  of  ‘  universal  ballot-boxing,’  or  otherwise.”  This,  I 
call  taking  a  one-sided  view  of  the  case.  Masses  of  men  can 
never  be  coerced  into  the  acknowledgment  of  truth,  or  into 
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taking  steps  towards  the  realisation  of  an  idea.  You  must 
shew  them  that  a  thing  is  true,  and  good  to  be  done,  then  they 
will  follow  you  joyfully,  willingly,  as  a  god-given  leader  and 
guide.  No  man  ever  governed  any  country,  by  the  will  of  its 
own  people,  how  expressed  matters  not,  unless  he  were  the  organ 
chosen  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  exponent  of  the  Idea  which 
governed  that  particular  epoch,  manifesting  itself  in  the  whole 
civilization  of  that  people.  If  the  governors  express  the  Idea 
of  their  age,  there  is  no  need  of  coercion,  everything  goes  on 
smoothly,  in  obedience  to  a  natural  law.  Society  follows  its 
chiefs  as  gladly  as  the  Crusaders  did  Baldwin  or  Peter  the 
Hermit.  But  if  the  governors  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  their  age — i.  e.,  to  the  thing  which  the  soul  of  the 
world,  the  universal  reason  incarnate  in  man,  is  tending  to  do 
at  a  given  historical  epoch — society  refuses  to  follow  its  gover¬ 
nors,  and  we  have  an  epoch  of  disorganisation  and  revolu¬ 
tion.  An  epoch  where  coercion  is  the  necessary  condition  for 
the  existence  of  these  “ sham-governors” — who  are  not  the 
exponents  of  any  truth,  but  the  representatives  of  the  ghosts  of  old, 
dead,  formulas;  not  the  legitimate  leaders  of  society,  but  char¬ 
latans  and  humbugs,  who  ought  to  be  kicked  indefinitely  into 
infinite  space — beyond  creation,  if  that  were  practicable.  The 
present  epoch  is  such  a  one  of  disorganisation  and  revolution. 
Society  is  pulling  one  way,  its  pretended  chiefs  another  way.  I  am 
free  to  confess  that,  for  me,  the  most  joyful  of  all  spectacles, 
possible  in  these  times  is  the  one  over  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
laments  ;  one  which  I  enjoyed  extremely  at  Vienna,  in 
March  1848,  i.  e.  “  an  universal  tumbling  of  impostors  and 
impostures  into  the  street.”  For  it  just  amounts  to  this,  that 
men  are  determined  to  live  no  longer  in  lies,  but  to  abolish 
them  at  whatever  cost.  Ca  ira  !  And  how  do  men  come  to 
perceive  that  the  old  social  forms  are  worn  out  and  useless  ? 
By  the  advent  of  a  new  Idea.  At  such  an  epoch  the  universal 
reason  has  reached  so  high  a  degree  of  developement  in  indivi¬ 
dual  man,  that,  when  the  thought,  the  fact,  of  the  epoch,  is 
presented  to  society,  it  is  seen  to  be  true.  As  for  the  adherents 
of  the  old  system,  they  attemtp  to  enforce  order  by  means  of 
coercion,  they  crucify  or  shoot  men;  but  the  Idea  is  a  subtle 
thing  and  eludes  their  grasp.  W  e  may  safely  predict  that  the 
Democratic  Idea  will  survive  the  butcheries  of  a  Haynau,  as  it 
has  survived  the  spears  of  the  Roman  legions.  For,  on  all  sidess 
spring  up,  as  if  by  magic,  “the  enemies  of  order,  the  Anarchists, 
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Socialists,  Chartist  vagabonds  ” — men,  who  now,  as  in  the  olden 
time,  refuse  tribute  to  Caesar,  denounce  the  Scribes  and  Phari¬ 
sees,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor;  men  who  are  “followed 
by  great  multitudes,  and  gladly  heard  by  the  common  people.” 
The  new  epoch  has  no  lack  of  soldiers  to  fight  its  battles.  Mr. 
Carlyle  qualifies  Red  Repulicanism— i.  e.  the'Demoeracy,  which 
he  admits  is  the  fact  of  the  1 9th  century ,  by  the  epithet — 
“  mere  Particulate  bellowing.”  This  reminds  me  of  the  old 
saying — “he  that  hath  ears,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith 
to  the  churches.”  lied  Republicanism  is  just  about  one  of  the 
most  articulate,  plain-speaking  voices,  in  the  whole  of  Universal 
History.  I  opine,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  reach  the  true 
meaning  of  this  fact,  but  we  must  study  it  by  the  light  of 
eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity,  or  what  has  hitherto  passed 
for  such. 

Let  us  see  what  this  frightful  bugbear  of  a  “Democracy,  the 
fact  of  the  19th  century.”  really  is.  I  am  aware  it  is  the 
nightmare  and  “old  bogy”  of  all  respectable  formalists — of 
alf  decent  money-loving,  rate-paying,  church-going  persons, 
who  defer  to  the  opinions  of  society,  and  ask  of  a  thing — “what 
•will  people  say  of  it  ?”  Not,  is  it  true?  Is  it  right  ?  Persons, 
in  short,  who  are  well  affected  towards  the  “  glorious  British 
Constitution,”  and  think  it  cheap  at  the  trifling  price  of  some 
fifty  millions  a  year.  But  to  another  class  of  people,  those  un¬ 
fortunates  who  have  lost  all  respect  for  “  hereditary  and  consti¬ 
tuted  authority” — who  consider  the  lawn  sleeves  of  consecrated 
bishops  and  the  wigs  of  learned  judges,  to  be  so  many  rags, 
so  much  horsehair — diverted  from  their  legitimate  and  more 
useful  ends — to  all  such  persons,  “Democracy,  the  Idea  of  the 
19th  century,”  is  a  great  and  most  welcome  fact.  This  idea 
has  revealed  itself  at  different  times,  and  in  different  ways.  I 
find  it  has  assumed  four  forms,  which,  at  first  sight,  are  very 
unlike  each  other,  yet  they  are  only  different  ways  of  expressing 
the  same  thing,  or,  to  speak  strictly,  they  are  the  necessary 
moments  in  the  development,  or  unfolding,  of  the  idea  :  and 
the  last  of  these  forms  presupposes  the  foregoing  ones — as  the 
fruit  presupposes  the  flower,  and  that  again,  the  bud.  These 
forms  are,  the  religion  taught  by  the  divine  Galilean  Republi¬ 
can— the  reformation  of  the  16th  century — the  German  philo¬ 
sophy  from  Emanuel  Kart  to  Hegel,  and  the  Democracy  of  our 
own  times. 

HELEN  MACFARLANE. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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TWO  YEARS  OF  A  REVOLUTION; 
1848  and  1849. 

In  the  years  1848  and  ’49,  there  was  published,  in  Cologne,  a 
German  daily  paper,  the  Neue  Rheinische  Zeitung ,  (j\'cw 
Rhenish  Gazette).  This  paper,  edited  by  Charles  Marx,  chief 
editor,  Frederick  Engels,  George  Weerth,  Freiligrath  the  cele¬ 
brated  poet,  F.  and  W.  Wolff,  and  others,  very  soon  acquired 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  popularity,  from  the  spirited  and 
fearless  manner  in  which  it  advocated  the  most  advanced  revolu¬ 
tionary  principles,  and  the  inteiests  of  the  proletarians,  of  which 
it  was  the  only  organ  in  Germany.  The  Prussian  government 
took  advantage  of  the  unsuccessful  insurrections  in  the  Rhenish 
provinces  in  May  last,  to  stop  the  paper  by  various  persecutions 
directed  against  the  editors.  They,  in  consequence,  left  the 
country,  in  order  to  seek  new  fields  of  activity  in  the  various 
movements  which  at  the  time  were  either  in  preparation  or 
taking  place.  Several  of  them  went  to  Paris,  where  a  decisive 
turn  of  affairs,  (the  13th  of  June,)  was  near  at  hand,  and  where 
they  represented  the  German  revolutionary  party  at  the  centre 
of  French  democracy  ;  another  took  his  seat  in  the  German  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly,  which,  at  that  moment,  was  being  driven  into 
insurrection  ;  another,  again,  went  to  Baden,  and  fought  in  the 
revolutionary  army  against  the  Prussians.  After  the  defeats  of 
these  insurrections,  they  found  themselves  exiles  in  this  country, 
in  Switzerland,  and  France.  Having  no  chance,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  to  re-establish  a  daily  paper,  they  have  got  up  a  monthly 
magazine,  to  serve  as  their  organ  until  circumstances  shall  allow 
them  to  re-assume  their  old  position  in  the  daily  press  of  their 
country. 

The  first  number  of  this  publication  has  just  come  to  hand. 
It  bears  the  same  title  as  the  daily  paper  did — New  Rhenish 
Gazette ,  a  Political  and  Economical  Review,  edited  by  Charles 
Marx. 

This  first  number  contains  three  articles  only.  It  opens  with 
the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  upon  the  two  past  years  of  revolu¬ 
tions,  by  the  chief  editor,  Charles  Marx.  Then  follows  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  insurrectionary  campaign  in  Western  and  Southern 
Germany,  during  May,'  June,  and  July  last,  by  Frederick 
Engels  ;  and,  lastly,  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Blind, 
(ex-ambassador  at  Paris  of  the  Baden  Provisional  Government), 
upon  the  state  of  parties  in  Baden.  Those  latter  articles,  al- 
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though  containing  many  important  disclosures,  are  of  interest 
chiefly  to  the  German  reader.  The  first  article  is  devoted  to  a 
subject  of  primary  interest  to  the  readers  of  all  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  working  classes.  The  subject,  too,  has  found  in 
citizen  Marx  a  writer  every  way  able  to  do  it  justice.  For  these 
reasons,  we  deem  it  a  duty  to  give  as  much  in  the  shape  of  ex¬ 
tract  as  our  limited  space  will  allow. 

The  article  under  notice  treats  of  the  Revolution  of  February; 
its  causes  and  effects,  and  the  succeeding  events  up  to  the  great 
insurrection  of  June,  1848. 

With  the  exception  of  very  few  chapters  indeed,  every  important 
section  of  the  revolutionary  annals  of  1848  and  ’49  bears  upon  its 
title  |  age— Defeat  of  Revolution  !  But,  what  was  really  defeated  in  all 
these  defeats  was  not  revolution  itself.  It  was,  cn  the  contrary,  no¬ 
thing  but  the  unrevolutionary  elements  of  the  revolutionary  party  that 
were  defeated;  individuals,  delusions,  ideas,  plans,  and  projects  of  a 
more  or  less  unrevolutionary  character;  elements  fr  m  which  the 
subversive  party  was  not  free  before  February,  and  of  which  it  could 
not  be  freed  by  the  victory  of  February,  but  by  a  series  of  defeats 
only.  In  other  words :  It  was  not  by  the  immediate  tragical  or 
comical  results  of  the  first  .ietory  that  the  revolutionising  progress 
made  its  way  ;  this  progress,  on  the  contrary,  was  occasioned  chiefly 
by  the  formation  of  a  mighty  and  united  counter-n \o:utionary  inte¬ 
rest,  in  the  procreation  of  a  foe,  in  grappling  with  whom  the  subver¬ 
sive  p  rty  could  alone  develope  itself  to  a  really  revolutionary  party. 

This  is  the  general  theme  which  citizen  Marx  developed 
in  the  course  of  his  article.  He  begins  with  exposing  the 
causes  of  the  revolution  of  February,  and  shews  those  causes 
to  be  far  deeper  rooted  than  any  of  the  previous  writers 
upon  the  subject  ever  have  been  able  to  do.  .  With  all 
historians  of  the  last  twenty  years  events  in  France,  it  has  been- 
a  thine  generally  agreed  upon,  that  under  Louis  Philippe,  the 
Bourgeoisie,  as  a  whole,  was  the  ruling  power,  in  France;  lliat 
the  scandalous  disclosures  of  1847  were  the  chief  cause  of  the 
revolution,  and  that  this  revolution  was  a  direct  struggle  of  the 
Proletarians  against  the  Bourgeoisie.  Under  citizen  Marx’s 
pen,  these  assertions,  although  not  directly  and  absolutely  denied, 
yet  undergo  important  modifications. 

The  German  historian  proves,  that,  under  Louis  Philippe, 
oolitical  power  was  concentrated  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  entire 
Bourgeois  class,  but  of  one  fraction  only  of  that  class,  that  which 
is  called  in  France  the  financial  aristocracy,  and,  in  England,  the 
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banking,  funded,  railway,  etc.,  interests,  or  the  moneyed  interest, 
as  opposed  to  the  manufacturing  interest. 

Not  the  entire  bourgeois  class  of  France  lorded  it  over  the  country 
under  Louis  Philippe,  but  only  one  fraction  of  that  class  :  bankers, 
steels  jobbers,  railway  kings,  mining  kings,  and  a  part  of  the  “rallied” 
landlords — the  so-called  financial  aristocracy.  It  was  they  who  sat 
on  the  throne,  who  dictated  laws  in  the  Cnambers,  who  disposed  of 
government  patronage,  from  the  minister  down  to  the  licensed  dealer 
in  tobacco.  The  manvfacturing  portion  of  the  bourgeoisie  formed  a 
part  of  the  official  opposition  ;  they  were  represented  by  a  m  nority 
only  of  the  Chambers.  I  heir  opposition  became  more  obstinate  in 
the  same  measure  as  the  exclusive  sway  of  the  financial  aristocracy 
turn'd  more  and  more  exclusive;  and  as  they  themselves,  after  the 
fruitless  insurrections  of  the  working  people  in  1832,  1834,  and 
1839,  deemed  their  dominion  over  ihe  proletarians  more  firmly  estab¬ 
lished. . 1  he  petty  capitalists,  the  shopocraey  in  all  its  various 

gra.iat;ons,  and  the  farming  class,  were  entirely  excluded  from  political 
power. 

The  necessary  consequences  of  this  exclusive  dominion  of  the 
financial  aristocracy  were,  that  all  public  interests  was  made  sub¬ 
set  vient  to  theirs ;  that  the  State  was  considered  by  them  as  a 
mere  means  to  increase  their  fortunes  at  its  expense.  Citizen 
Marx  depicts  in  a  very  forcible  manner  how  this  scandalous 
system  was  carried  on  in  France  for  eighteen  years ;  how  the 
running  up  of  the  public  debt,  the  increase  in  the  public  expenses, 
the  never-ending  financial  difficulties  and  defects  of  the  public 
puise,  were  so  many  sources  from  which  new  wealth  flowed  into 
the  pockets  of  the  money-lords,  sources  which  every  year  were 
made  to  flow  more  freely,  and  to  exhaust  so  much  the  quicker 
the  resources  of  the  country ;  how  the  expense  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  army  and  navy,  the  railways,  and  other  public  works, 
ottered  hundreds  of  opportunities,  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the 
financiers,  to  cheat  the  public  by  fraudulent  contracts,  &c.  In 
short — 

The  monarchy  of  July  was  nothing  else  than  a  joint-stock  company 
lor  working  up  the  national  wealth  of  France  ;  the  dividends  of  which 
society  were  shared  amongst  ministers,  Chambers,  240,000  Parliamen¬ 
tary  voters,  and  their  more  or  less  numerous  tail.  Louis  Philippe 
was  the  George  Hudson  of  this  company -Robert  Macaire  on  the 
throne.  1  rude,  manufactures,  agriculture,  shipping,  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturing  middle-classes,  were  necessarily  and  constantly 
damaged  and  endangered  under  this  system.  J 

And  while  the  jobbing  interest  made  laws,  directed  the  public 
administration,  disposed  of  every  organised  public  power,  dominated 
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public  opinion  by  the  press  and  by  the  power  of  facts,  there  was 
imitated  in  nil  spheres  of  society,  from  the  court  down  to  the  cafe- 
borgne,  that  very  same  prostitution,  that  same  shameless  imposition, 
that  same  avidity  of  accumulating  wealth,  not  by  production,  but  by 
cheating  others  out  of  produce  already  existing.  There  was  let  loose 
— particularly  in  the  most  elevated  regions  of  society,  and  coming,  at 
every  moment,  into  collision  with  bourgeois  law  itself — an  universal 
outburst  of  those  disorderly,  unsound  lusts  and  appetites,  in  which 
wealth  acquired  by  gnnblmg  very  naturally  looks  for  satisfaction, 
where  enjoyment  becomes  crapuleux,  where  gold,  mud,  and  blood  flow 
mixing  together.  The  financial  aiistocracy,  in  its  mode  both  of  ap¬ 
propriating  and  of  enjoying,  is  nothing  hut  the  reproduction  of  “  Mob" 
in  the  elevated  spheres  of  bourgeois  society. 

The  scandalous  disclosures  of  1847,  the  Teste,  Praslin, 
Gudin,  Dujarrier  affairs,  brought  this  state  of  things  to  the 
broad  light  of  day.  The  infamous  behaviour  of  the  government 
in  the  Cracow,  and  Swiss  Sonderbund  affairs,  violated  the  na¬ 
tional  pride  to  the  utmost;  while  the  victory  of  the  Swiss 
liberals,  and  the  revolution  at  Palermo,  in  January,  ’48  ex¬ 
alted  the  spirits  of  the  opposition. 

At  last,  the  outbreak  of  the  universal  unsettled  feeling  was  ripened 
into  revolt  by  two  great  and  general  economical  events.  The  first  of 
these  events  was  the  potatoe  disease,  and  the  bad  harvests  of  1845  and 
’46.  The  all-but  famme  of  1847  provrked  in  France  and  other  conti¬ 
nental  countries  numerous  bloody  conflicts.  Here  the  orgies  of  the 
financial  aristocracy,  there  the  people  struggling  for  the  first  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  !  At  Buzanqais  the  mutineers  of  hunger  beheaded,  at 
Paris  aristocratic  thimble-riggers  saved  from  the  law  by  the  royal 
family  !  The  second  great  economical  event  was  an  universal  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  revulsion.  Announced  in  England  already  in 
autumn  1845  by  the  wholesale  breakdown  of  railway  speculation,  in¬ 
terrupted  during  1846  by  a  series  of  incidents,  and  particularly  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws — at  last,  in  autumn  1847,  it  broke  out  in  the 
failures  of  the  large  London  colonial  firms,  followed  up  by  tbe  failures 
of  country  bankers,  and  the  shutting  up  of  the  factories  in  the  English 
manufacturing  districts.  The  reaction  of  this  crisis  upon  continental 
trade  was  not  exhausted  at  the  time  the  revolution  broke  out.  This 
devastation  of  trade  made  still  more  insupportable,  in  France,  the 
exclusive  rule  of  the  monied  interest.  The  opposing  fractions  of 
the  bourgeoisie  united  in  the  banquet  agitation  for  a  reform  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  should  secure  the  majority  ,to  them.  The  commercial 
revulsion  in  Paris  threw  a  number  of  manufacturers  and  wholesale 
dealers  upon  the  home  trade,  as  the  foreign  market  offered  for  the 
moment  no  chance  of  profit.  These  capitalists  set  up  large  retail 
concerns,  the  competition  of  which  ruined  hundreds  of  smaller  shop- 
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keepers.  Thence  the  numerous  failures  in  this  section  of  the  Paris 
bourgeoisie,  thence  its  revolutionary  spirit  in  February. 

The  united  action  of  these  causes  made  the  revolution  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  break  out.  The  provisional  government  was  established. 
All  opposing  parties  were  represented  in  this  government :  the 
monarchical  opposition  (Cremieux  and  even  Dupont  de  l’Eure), 
the  republican  bourgeoisie  (Marrast,  Marie,  Garnier-Pages), 
the  republican  small  trading  class  (Ledru-Roliin  and  Flocon), 
and  the  proletarians  (Louis  Blanc  and  Albert).  Lamartine, 
lastly,  represented  the  revolution  of  February  itself,  the  common 
insurrection  of  bourgeois  and  proletarians,  with  its  imaginary 
results,  its  delusions,  its  poetry,  and  its  big  words.  Bv  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  his  views  he  belonged  to  the  bourgeoisie,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  whom,  therefore,  formed  the  large  majority  of  the 
new  government. 

If  in  consequence  of  political  centralisation  Paris  governs  France, 
the  working  class  in  moments  of  revolutionary  earthquakes  govern 
Paris.  'I  he  first  act  of  the  provisional  government  w  is  directe  d 
against  this  overwhelming  influence  ;  it  was  an  appeal  'rom  “  revolu- 
tir n-intoxicated  Paris  to  11  sober  France.”  Lamartine  contested  the 
right  of  the  combatants  to  proclaim  the  republic  ;  “  the  majority  of  the 
French  people  alone  were  alone  competent  to  do  so  ;  the  working  men 
had  better  not  stain  theii  victory  by  an  usurpation,”  e  c.  The  bour¬ 
geoisie  permitted  to  the  working  men  one  usurpation  only :  that  of 
the  combat. 


The  proletarians  forced  the  government  to  proclaim  the  re¬ 
public.  Raspail  acted  as  their  speaker.  He  declared  that,  if  in 
two  hours  this  was  not  done,  he  should  call  again  at  the  head  of 
200,000  armed  working  men.  Before  the  term  had  elapsed  the 
republic  was  proclaimed. 


I  he  working  class,  in  dictating  the  republic  to  the  government  and 
to  i  ranee,  all  at  once  stepped  forward  into  the  foreground  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  party,  bat  nt  the  sametime  provoked  against  itself  all  the  bour¬ 
geois  interest  of  b  ranee.  W  hat  the  proletarians  had  conquered,  was  not 
tiieir  emancipation,  but  the  battle-field,  upon  which  they  could  fhht  for 
their  emancipation.  The  republic  of  February,  in  the  beginning 
could  do  nothing  but  complete  the  government  of  the  middle'class^s’ 
in  opening  the  circle  of  political  action  to  all  the  propertied  classes  of 
I  ranee.  The  mammy  of  the  large  landlords,  the  Legitimists,  were 
emancipated  from  the  political  nullity  to  which  they  had  been  doomed 
by  the  revolution  of  1880.  By  universal, suffrage,  that  vast  class  of 
mere  nominal  landed  proprietors  (the  real  proprietors  are  the  capital- 
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ists,  to  whom  the  property  is  mortgaged),  that  class  which  forma  the 
large  majority  of  Frenchmen — the  peasantry — was  called  upon  to 
arbitrate  the  destinies  of  Fiance.  And  lastly,  the  republic  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  made  openly  manifest  the  rule  of  the  bourgeoisie  by  setting 
aside  the  crown  behind  which  capital  had  hitherto  hid  itBelf.  The 
working  men  had  established,  in  July  1830,  the  bourgeois  monarchy — 
in  February,  1848,  they  established  the  bourgeois  republic.  But  as 
the  monarchy  of  1830  was  forced  to  announce  itself  a  “monarchy 
surrounded  with  republican  institutions,”  the  republic  of  1848  an¬ 
nounced  itself  “  a  republic  surrounded  with  social  institutions .”  This 
concession,  too,  was  forced  from  the  republic  by  the  Parisian  working 
men. 

The  “  right  to  work”  and  the  commission  of  the  Luxembourg 
(by  which  Louis  Blanc  and  Albert  were  virtually  excluded  from 
the  government,  the  bourgeois  majority  of  which  retained  the 
actual  power)  were  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  social  institu¬ 
tions.  The  working  men  saw  themselves  reduced  to  work  out 
their  salvation,  not  against  the  bourgeoisie,  but  independent  of, 
and  side-to-side  with  the  bourgeoisie.  The  bourse  and  the  bank 
continued  to  exist;  only  the  Socialist  church  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  was  set  up  by  the  side  of  these  two  great  bourgeois 
churches;  and  as  the  working  men  believed  they  could  emanci¬ 
pate  themselves  without  interfering  with  the  interests  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  they  also  believed  they  could  do  so  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  remaining  bourgeois  nations  of  Europe. 

The  development  of  the  industrial  working  class  is  entirely  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  development  of  the  industrial  capitalist  class.  It  is 
only  under  the  government  of  this  latter  class,  that  the  industrial  pro¬ 
letarians  attain  that  importance  which  alone  can  make  their  revolu* 
tion  a  national  one  ;  that  they  create'  those  immense  productive 
powers  of  modern  industry,  which  will  become  the  means  of  their 
revolutionary  emancipation  ;  that  the  last  roots  of  feudalism  are  torn 
up,  and  thus  the  field  prepared  upon  which  alone  a  proletarirn  revo¬ 
lution  is  possible.  Now,  manufacturing  industry,  in  France,  is  more 
advanced  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  continent.  But  the  fact, 
that  the  revolution  of  February  was  directed,  before  all,  against  the 
financial  aristocracy — this  fact  proves  clearly  that  the  industrial  bour¬ 
geoisie,  before  February,  did  not  govern  France.  Indeed,  the  induB- 
trial  bourgeoisie  can  govern  in  a  country  only,  whose  manufacturing 
industry  commands,  for  its  produce,  the  universal  market ;  the  limits 
of  the  home  market  are  too  narrow  for  its  development.  The  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  of  France,  however,  it)  a  great  measure  ccrmmands 
even  the  home  markets,  by  the  protective  duties  only.  Therefore,  if 
in  Faria  the  .proletarians,  at  the  moment  of  a  revolution  possess  a  real 
power,  and  an  influence  which  lead  them  to  outrun  their  ultimate 
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means  of  action — in  the  remainder  of  France  they  are  concentrated  in 
a  few  industrial  centres,  such  as  Lyons,  Lille,  Mulhouse,  Rouen,  and 
almost  disappear  under  the  vast  majority  of  surrounding  peasants  and 
■small  tradesmen.  Therefore,  the  struggle  against  capital  in  its  most 
developed  and  decisive  form,  the  struggle  of  the  industrial  salaried 
working  man  against  the  industrial  working  capitalist,  in  France,  is  a 
mere  local  fact,  which,  after  February,  could  not  form  the  prominent 
national  feature  of  the  revolution.  And  it  could  do  so  the  tess,  as  the 
struggle  against  the  more  subordinate  modes  of  action  of  capital,  the 
struggle  of  the  peasant  against  usury  and  the  mortgaging  system,  of 
the  small  tradesman  against  the  wholesale  dealer,  the  banker,  and 
manufacturer,  in  one  word,  against  bankruptcy,  were  as  yet  enveloped 
in  the  general  rising  against  the  financial  aristocracy.  The  French 
proletarians  could  not  take  a  single  step  iu  advance,  could  destroy 
not  a  single  atom  of  the  existing  bourgeois  institutions,  until  the 
march  of  the  revolution  had  aroused  against  the  rule  of  capital,  had 
forced  to  join  the  proletarians,  all  those  intermediate  classes,  the 
peasants  and  the  small  tradesmen,  who  are  neither  bourgeois  nor  pro¬ 
letarians,  and  who,  in  France,  form  the  large  mass  of  the  nation. 
1  hen,  and  then  on  y,  the  Proletarians,  instead  of  pursuing  their  in¬ 
terests  without  interfering  with  those  of  the  bourgeoisie,  could  pro¬ 
claim  the  proletarian  interests  to  be  the  revolutionary  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  assert  them  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
And  it  was  otdy  by  their  immense  defeat  in  June,  ’48,  that  ^prole¬ 
tarians  could  approach  that  victory.  .  .  . 

Thus  the  government  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  abolished  bythe  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  republic;  it  was  abolished,  not  in  reality,  but  in  the 
imagination  of  the  working  men,  who  took  the  financial  arisrocracy 
for  the  entire  bourgeoisie ;  in  the  imagination  of  republican  worthies 
who  denied  the  existence  of  hostile  classes,  or  who,  at  the  very 
utmost,  admitted  it  as  a  consequence  of  monarchy.  Thus  every 
royalist  all  at  once  called  himself  a  republican,  aud  every  millionaire  a 
working  man.  The  word  which  corresponded  to  this  imaginary  abo¬ 
lition  of  classes  and  class  interests  was  the  werd  Fraternity  the  uni¬ 
versal  brotherhood.  This  very  pleasant  abstraction  from  all  existino- 
antagonism  of  classes,  this  sentimental  adjustment  of  opposed  class” 
interests,  this  enthusiastic  elevation  into  those  sublime  regions  where 
no  earthly  class- struggles  exist,  this  fraternity  was  the  great  word  of 
the  revolution  of  February.  The  struggling  classes  were  divided 
by  a  mere  mistake,  and  Lamartine,  on  the  24th  of  February  called 
for  a  government  which  should  put  an  end  to  that  “  dreadful  mis¬ 
understanding,"  which  had  sprung  up  between  the  several  classes  of 
society. 

We  shall  continue  these  extracts  in  our  next.  The  acts  of  the 
provisional  government,  the  convocation  of  the  National  As¬ 
sembly,  and  the  insurrection  of  June  will  then  be  passed  in 
review.  1 
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WSZYSCY  LUDZIE  SA  BRACMI. 
Mindcn  Ember  Testve.runk. 

Yse  Lioudi  sout  Bkati. 

Entered _ _ 


The  great  principle  of  Featejrntty — “  All  Men  are  Bre¬ 
thren,”  is  inscribed  on  the  Card  in  twelve  different  languages, 
namely  (at  the  top)  English,  French,  German,  (at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Card)  Swedish,  Danish,  Dutch,  (at  the  left)  Italian, 
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Greek,  Spanish,  (at  the  bottom)  Polish,  Hungarian,  and  Russia!*. 

Members  who  joined  the  Society  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
new  Cards  may  exchange  the  old  for  the  new,,  on  forwarding  the 
©Id  Card,  with#  two  postage  stamps*  to  the  Secretary. 

Since  last  month’s  report  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  of 
members,  including  additions  from  Nottingham,  Manchester, 
Dundee,  artid  Paisley.  A  considerable  muster  of  London  mem¬ 
bers  attended  the  monthly  meeting,  on  the  8th  of  March.  The 
business  transacted!  was,  however,  not  of  public  importance. 
The  next  monthly  meeting,  will  be  holden  on  Friday  evening, 
the  12th  of  April,  in  the  Coffee  Room  of  the  Institution,  John 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 

G.  JULIAN  HARNEY,  Sec. 

Maximilian  Robespierre. — A  select  party  of  Red  Repub¬ 
licans  will  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Robespierre  the  Incorrup¬ 
tible, by  a  supper,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  April  the  5th. 
Application  for  tickets  ("and  further  particulars)  must  be  made 
to  Gr.  Julian  Harney,  on  or  before  Wednesday,  April  the  3rd. 

POETRY. 


THE  RED  FLAG, 

(Air — “  Dark  Loch  na  Garr.’’) 

Tis  in  the  Red  flag  true  Republicans  glory ; 

Red  is  the  emblem  of  Justice  and  Right — 

By  mart  jus  blood  dyed,  whose  names  live  iu  stOijr; 

The  victors,  though  fallen,  in  Liberty’s  light. 

1  ast  flow  our  tears  for  the  fetter’d  and  slaughter’d  ; 

And  exiles  who  wander  o’er  valley  and  crag. 

Too  long  has  the  earth  by  tjuants  beeu  tortured  ; 

They  shall  crouch  yet,  and  cower,  before  our  Red  Flag 

Away  to  the  winds  with  the  cant  “  moderation  !” 

Mercy  is  not  with  king,  tiger,  or  snake. 

Crush  to  the  dust  as  they’ve  crush’d  each  nation — 
i  -?n  ^le  ^ our  triumph,  kings  tremble  and  quake.. 

“  Mercy  !”  yes,  Mercy  such  as  they  gave  us 
_  Such  we’ll  return,  and  thronele'ss  we’ll  drag 
from  their  high  places  those  who  enslave  us, 

To  bow— mean  and  abject— before  our  Red  Flag  ! 

“  Mercy  ’ !  whilst  Haynau  riots  in  murder, 

tiger-like,  gloats  o’er  the  blood  of  mankind  ; 
While  tile  serfs  of  the  Czar  poor  Poland  engirder — 
rf)ie  betrayers  of  f  ranee  Rome’s  chains  again  bind — 

.  icily  crush’d  'heath  the  Bourbon  lies  bleeding— 

And  Hungary  curses  the  Austrian  rag. 

The  nations  oppress’d  pray  the  time  may  be  speeding 
w  hen  in  triumph  and  glory  shall  fly  our  Red  Flag  ! 
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That  glad  time  shall  come,  kings;  though  patriots  you  slaughter. 
Fresh  legions  shall  rise  for  the  martyrs  who  fall, 

Through  tempests  and  sunshine  the  nations  have  fought  for 
Fair  Freedom,  benignant,  who  yet  shall  bless  all ; 

Then  we’ll  remember  wrongs  despots  have  wrought  ns. 

Of  their  “  Eight  divine  ”  power  no  more  shall  they  brag. 
u  Moderation”  is  madness,  (experience  hath  taught  us,) 

When  at  Freedom’s  next  summons  we  hoist  the  Red  Flag  ! 

ALFRED  FENNELL. 

THE  TRAITOR  GEORGEY. 

[Mr.  A.  TL  M.  Wildman,  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  has  published  a  small 
volume  of  Lyrics,  on  the  Hungarian  Struggle.  The  Poetry  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  brief  history  of  Hungary,  Letters  of  Kossuth,  &c.,  &c. 
Mr.  Wildman ’s  efforts  will  repay  perusal.  From  one  of  the  Lyrics 
we  extract  the  following  lines,  applied  to  the  traitor  Georgey.] 

The  soul  pours  forth  its  deepest  scorn — 

Thy  country  loathes  thy  coward  heart— 

Earth  mourns  that  ever  thou  wert  born, 

To  play  so  murderous,  foul  apart. 

<Go,  hide  thyself,  ip.  blackest  dust — 

Millions  of  freeman  loathe  thy  name  ; 

Thou — once  their  hope  ;  now  rank  disgust 
Surrounds  for  ever  thy  black  fame. 

Linked  with  the  butchers  of  mankind, 

Who  bathe  themselves  in  human  gore ; 

Go,  search  thyself— and. thcu  wilt  find, 

Thou’rt  Cain  tire  seeond  !  vile  and  poor. 

When  death’s  cold  hand  shall  seize  on  thee, 

And  thy  soul  quits  its  “  hideous  crust,” 

A  Nation's  Curse  will  ever  be 
The  Monument  above  thy  dust. 


LETTER  FROM  FRANCE. 

Turc  Electors  —  Glorious  Victory  of  the  Reds— Proletarian 
Ascendancy _ Dismay  of  the  Ordermongers— New  Schemes  of  Re¬ 

pression  and  Provocations  to  Revolution. 

Paris,  March  22nd,  1850. 

Victory  !  Victory  !  The  people  have  spoken,  and  they  have  spoken  so 
loud  that  the  artificial  fabric  of  bourgeois  rule  and  bourgeois  plotting  has 
been  shaken  to  its  very  foundation.  Carnot,  Vidal,  Deflotte,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  for  Paris,  elected  by  from  127,000  to  132,000  votes,  that 
is  the  answer  of  the  people  to  the  odious  provocations  of  the  government  and 
parliamentary  majority.  Carnot,  the  only  man  of  the  “  National  fraction 
vrho,  under  the  provisional  government,  instead  of  flattering  the  bourgeoisie, 
brought  down  on  his  head  a  handsome  share  of  its  hatred  ;  Vidal,  an  openly 
pronounced  communist  of  longstanding ;  Deflotte,  vice-president  of  Blanqui  « 
club,  one  of  the  foremost,  active  invaders  of  the  Assembly  on  the  15th  of 
May,  1848,  in  June  following,  one  of  the  leading  combatants  on  the  barri- 
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cades,  sentenced  to  transportation,  and  now  stepping  directly  from  the 
hulks  into  the  legislative  palace — really,  this  composition  is  significant ! 
It  shews,  that  if  the  triumph  of  the  red  party  is  owing  to  the  union  of  the 
small  trading  class  with  the  proletarians,  this  union  is  based  upon  totally 
different  terms  to  that  momentary  alliance  which  brought  about  the  over¬ 
throw  of  monarchy.  Then,  it  was  the  small  trading  class,  the  petty  bour¬ 
geoisie,  who,  in  the  provisional  government,  and  still  more  so  in  the  consti¬ 
tuent  assembly,  took  the  lead,  and  very  soon  set  aside  the  influence  of  the 
proletarians.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  working  men  are  the  leaders  of  the 
movement,  and  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  equally  pressed  down  and  ruined  by 
capital,  and  rewarded  with  bankruptcy  for  their  services  rendered  in  June, 
1848,  are  reduced  to  follow  the  revolutionary  march  of  the  proletarians. 
The  country  farmers  are  in  the  same  position,  and  thus  the  whole  mass  of 
those  classes  that  now  are  opposed  to  the  government— and  they  form  the 
l  ast  majority  of  Frenchmen— are  headed  and  led  on  by  the  proletarian 
<lass,  and  find  themselves  obliged  to  rely,  for  their  own  emancipation  from 
the  pressure  of  capital,  upon  the  total  and  entire  emancipation  of  the  work¬ 
ing  men. 


The  elections  in  the  departments,  too,  have  been  very  favourable  to  the 
led  party.  They  having  carried  two-thirds,  the  ordermongers  one-third  of 
their,  candidates. 

This  party,  or  aggregation  of  parties,  has  admirably  understood  the  broad 
runt  given  by  the  people.  They  now  see  certain  ruin  before  their  eves  if 
tney  allow  the  general  election  of  1852  both  for  the  assembly  and  the'  new 
president  to  come  off  with  the  present  system  of  suffrage.  They  know,  that 
t  Jie  people  are  so  fast  rallying  round  the  red  flag,  that  it  will  be  impossible 
lor  them  to  carry  on  the  government  even  until  that  term.  On  one  side 
t  he  president  of  the  assembly  ;  on  the  other,  the  vast  mass  of  the  people 
every  day  organising  themselves  stronger  and  stronger  into  an  invincible 
p  alanx.  Thus  the  conflict  is  inevitable  ;  and  the  longer  the  ordermongers 
wait,  the  greater  hope  there  will  be  for  the  victory  of  the  people.  They 
know  it,  and  therefore  they  must  strike  the  decisive  blow  as  soon  as  possible. 
Jo  provoke  an  insurrection  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  fight  it  to  the  utmost, 
is  the  only  chance  eft  for  them.  The  “  Holy  Alliance,”  besides,  after  the 
elections  of  the  10th  of  March,  can  have  no  more  doubts  as  to  the  course 
they  must  pursue.  Switzerland,  now,  is  out  of  the  question.  Revolution¬ 
ary  *  ranee  is  again  standing  up  before  them  in  all  her  terrible  grandeur, 
f  ranee,  then,  must  be  attacked,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  The  “  Holy 
Alliance  are  getting  low  in  cash,  and  there  is  now  very  little  chance  of 
getting  fresh  supplies  of  that  desirable  commodity.  The  different  armies 
cannot  be  maintained  at  home  much  longer,  they  must  either  be  disbanded 
or  ey  must  be  made  to  maintain  themselves  by  quartering  upon  the 
enemy.  Thus  you  sec  that,  if  in  my  last  I  told  you  that  the  revolution 
and  war  u  ere  fust  approaching,  events  are  fully  bearing  out  my  prediction. 

sn,inhl/rdT,0ngr  lmve  f'?r,the  moment 'again  set  aside  their  party 
squabbles.  They  have  rc-umted  to  attack  the  people.  They  change  the 
garrison  of  Pans,  of  which  three-fourths  voted  for  the  red  list  ; '  and,  fester- 
clay,  a  law  re-establishing  the  newspaper  stamp,  another  law  doubling  the 

theiibertvo7lt0te  <?eP°Slted  by  u11  newsPapers,  and  a  third,  suspending 
ho  invl/  f  C'  e  ^r'l  n!eetm-S'  were  laid  on  t,ie  tal)le  of  the  assembly  by 
to  exn  A  fml'  p  •  tUr  *’"'1  wil1  follow  :  one  to  grant  powers  to  the  police 
to  expel  from  Pans  any  wording  man  not  born  there  ;  another,  to  empower 
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the  government  to  transport,  without  judgment,  to  Algiers,  any  citizen  who 
shall  have  been  convicted  of  being  a  member  of  a  secret  society ,  and  many 
more,  the  whole  to  be  crowned  by  a  more  or  less  direct  attack  upon  univer¬ 
sal  suffrage.  Thus,  you  see,  they  provoke  revolt,  by  battering  down  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  working  classes.  Revolt  will  follow,  and  the 
people,  united  with  the  mass  of  the  national  guard,  will  very  soon  hurl 
down  that  infamous  class  government  which,  in  its  utter  impotency  to  do 
anything  but  odiously  oppress,  has,  nevertheless,  the  impudence  to  call 
itself  the  “  Saviour  of  Society”  !  !  ! 

LETTER  FROM  AMERICA. 

[The  name  of  the  writer  of  the  following  letter  is  well  known  to  the  English 
democrats  generally.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  society  of  “  Frater¬ 
nal  Democrats,”  and  my  faithful  friend  through  all  my  varying  fortunes, 
from  the  year  1838  to  the  time  of  his  emigration.  I  am  happy  to  know  that 
though  separated  by  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean,  I  still  enjoy  his  friendship. 
Happy,  too,  in  the  knowledge  that  he  and  his  are  prospering  in  the  land  of 
their  adoption.  But  that  the  sovereign  voice  of  Duty  bids  perseverance  in 
the  struggle  for  Justice  at  home,  one  might,  after  reading  Charles  Keen’s 
letter,  be  tempted  to  say  with  Byron  :  Let  us 

O'er  the  deep 

Fly,  and  one  current  to  the  ocean  add 
One  spirit  to  the  souls  our  fathers  had. 

One  freeman  more,  America,  to  thee  !  ] 

New  York,  Feb.  20,  1850. 

My  dear  Harney, — I  have  received  your  letter.  I  had  begun  to  think 
you  had  forgotten  me  ;  but  I  am  glad  to  find  it  was  not  the  case.  If  any 
one  wishes  to  know  the  value  of  a  communication  from  a  friend,  he  should 
place  himself  for  a  time  in  a  strange  land  amongst  strangers  (most  English¬ 
men  here  are  perfectly  selfish  and  unsociable — some  of  them  the  biggest 
rascals  that  were  ever  created)  and  he  would  find  that  the  ties  he  had 
suddenly-  broken  were  stronger  than  he  had  ever  imagined. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  wishes.  We  were  never  better  in  health  than 
we  are  now.  My  own  health  is  greatly  improved  since  I  settled  down  in 
this  city. 

You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  America  and  the  Americans.  There  seem* 
to  be  no  mistake  about  this  being  the  land  of  plenty  to  all  those  who  wish 
to  get  on.  They  must,  however,  possess  energy  ;  those  that  are  afraid  of 
work  had  better  stay  where  they  are.  Mere  labourers  are  of  no  use  in 
New  Y  ork.  If  they  come  they  should  be  prepared  to  proceed  out  West, 
and  there,  with  a  will  to  *•  go  a-head,”  they  will  prosper  after  a  short  strug¬ 
gle  ;  but  do  not  let  them  imagine  that  dollars  are  to  be  picked  up  in  the 
utrects,  they  must  be  worked  for. 

The  more  I  see  of  the  institutions  of  America  the  more  I  like  them, 
though  for  want  of  public  spirit  they  are  sadly  abused.  The  working  of 
Universal  Suffrage  was  shown  in  New  York  last  November.  It  has  been 
said  in  England  that  it  would  be  universal  confusion,  but  that  is  downright 
nonsense  ;  as  proved  by  the  fact  of  40,000  men  voting  in  this  city  without 
a  stranger  being  able  to  see  that  anything  extraordinary  was  going  on. 

The  demand  for  Agrarian  reform  is  spreading  over  the  whole  Union. 
The  people  have  taken  the  idea  into  their  heads  through  the  medium  of 
more  than  one  hundred  newspapers  ;  and  their  demand  is  not  the  begging 
ef  slavce  with  “  bated  breath,”  like  the  men  of  England,  but  of  men  with 
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musket*  in  their  hands,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  those  valuable  assis¬ 
tants  to  moral  agitation.  I  can  speak  for  the  state  of  New  York,  which  is 
becoming  one  vast  garrison  of  armed  working  men — drilled,  organised,  and 
ready  for  action.  The  signs,  to  a  common  observer,  may  not  be  apparent, 
but  to  those  who  look  beneath  the  surface,  it  is  evident  that  the  breach 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  becoming  wider  and  wider  ;  and  that 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  a  political  republic  is  inciting  a  desire  for 
something  more — the  veritable  Republic ,  Democratic  and  Social. 

Should  you  know  of  any  Englishmen  coming  here  direct  them  to  me,  at 
the  Perseverance  Inn,  20,  Canal  Street  ;  I  may  perhaps  get  them  employ¬ 
ment.  I  have  done  so  for  many,  though  some  have  badly  used  me ;  but 
for  all  that,  I  do  not  shrink  from  the  cause  of  humanity.  I  am  secretary  to 
the  society  held  there  for  the  Protection  of  British  Emigrants. 

*••••••• 

Give  my  affectionate  regards  to  the  Fraternal  Democrats,  and  hopes 
that  they  may  succeed  in  establishing  a  powerful  society,  shedding  light 
and  life  around,  and  aiding  the  onward  march  of  humanity.  I  am  almost 
ashamed  of  my  desertion  of  the  cause  of  the  “  Old  Country.”  For  myself 
I  feared  nothing,  but  I  had  those  about  me  whom  I  could  not  bear  to  sen 
grow  up  slaves  to  English  tyrants  and  moneymongers.  Brighter  hopes  are 
here  for  them.  1  hope  yet  to  see  them  on  the  far  western  prairie,  free  as  the 
.winds  of  heaven,  slaves  to  no  man — neither  landlord,  priest,  nor  profitmonger. 

Accept  our  kindest  regards,  and  believe  me,  as  ever, 

Fraternally  and  devotedly  thine, 

To  G.  Julian  Harney.  CHARLES  KEEN. 


POLITICAL  POSTSCRI P T. 

fhvcF.  we  last  noted  the  doings  of  the  “  collective  wisdom  (!)” 
“  Parliamentary  Reform,”  in  the  shape  of  Joseph  Hume’s  “little 
Charter,”  has  been  di.-cusseil  and  disposed  of.  On  the  28th  of 
February,  the  House  decided  by  a  majority  of  146,  (there  being 
itfi  in  favour  and  242  against  Mr.  Hume’s  motion),  that  further 
reform  is  not  necessary.  The  great  majority  of  ihose  who  voted 
ou  the  question  were  not  even  present  at  the  debate.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  evening  the  speakers  delivered  their  addresses 
to  almost  empty  benches.  It  was  only  when  the  moment  for  taking 
the  votes  approached,  that  the  precious  representatives  (?)  rushed 
in  to  record  their  decision  on  a  motion  they  had  not  heard  de¬ 
bated  !  The  arguments  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir  George 
Grey  in  opposition  to  Reform,  were  of  the  character  usually 
advanced  by  those  who  insolently  declare  that  “might  makes 
right."  On  the  other  hand,  tire  “honest  and  moderate”  liberals 
appear  to  have  thought  that  the  best  wav  to  forward  their  partial 
uul  puny  scheme,  was  to  libel  and  insult  the  consistent  and  un¬ 
tiring  supporters  of  veritable  reform.  Chartists  on  the  public 
platform,  and  repudiators  of  Chartism  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Humes  and  Woods  are  just  the  men  to  play  the  part  of 
Odd  Ion  Barrot  and  his  gang,  but  they  are  not  the  men  to  lead  the 
enslaved  Proletarians  out  of  the  “house  of  bondage”  into  the 
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**  promised  Hand  ”  of  political  and  social  equality,  A  motion  in 
favour  of  the  ballot  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  Berkeley,  on  the  7th  of 
March,  shared  the  fate  of  the  “  little  Charter,’ ’'being  negatived  by 
176  against  121,  That  the  House  of  Commons  has  not  the  least 
sympathy  with  the  “  common  people,”  is  a  fact,  which  was  again 
proved  by  the  reception  given  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Slaney,  (on 
the  5th  of  March),  for  the  appointment  of  an  unpaid  Commission!, 
to  consider  and  report  upon  practical  plans  (not  connected 
with  political  changes)  for  the  social  improvement  of  the  working 
classes  The  House  was  nearly  empty,  and  the  motion  was 
opposed  by  Sir  George  Grey,  in  the  name  of  the  Government,  and 
by  Air.  Trelawny,  and  other  liberals  of  his  stamp.  Encountering 
such  discouragement  and  positive  opposition,  Mr.  Slaney  with¬ 
drew  his  motion.  I'inanical  reform  has  been  twice  discussed. 
Mr.  Cubden  renewed  his  motion  for  a  reduction  ofthe  expenditure 
to  the  standard  of  1835,  and  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  183, 
there  being  272  against,  to  69  in  favour  of  fnranical  reform.  On 
a  subsequent  evening,  Mr.  Drummond  moved  an  indefinite  reso¬ 
lution  in  favour  of  retrenchment.  He  was  defeated  by  a  majoiity 
of  34,  in  a  houseof  246  members,  Mr.  Humertoo,  has  been  nibbling 
at  the  army  and  navy  estimates,  but  with  no  better  success.  The 
Chancellorof  the  exchequer  made  his  annual  financial  statement, 
popularly  known  as  “the  Budget,”  on  the  15lh  of  March.  Having 
a  million  and  a  half  of  “surplus”  to  dispose  of,  he  proposes  to 
abolish  the  duty  on  bricks,  and  make  certain  remissions  of  stamp 
duties  at  present  imposed  on  transfer  of  lands,  mortgages,  &c.  &ic. 
Though  professing  great  sympaihy  for  the  industrious  classes,  he 
has  no  boon  for  them  ;  the  reforming  items  of  his  budget  being 
sops  for  Landlords  and  Kouselords.  To  the  first  of  these  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  mischievous  classes,  he  proposes  to  lend  £3,000,000 
more  money  for  land  improvement  and  drainage.  Of  course  he 
has  not  a  stiver  to  lend  to  the  landless  and  laborious  poor.  On  the 
14th  March,  Lord  Ashley  introduced  a  declaratory  bill  to  amend  the 
factory  act.  The  discussion  on  the  details  of  the  measure]  is 
postponed  until  after  Easter,  Mr.  Hutt’s  motion  in  favour  of  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  that  costly  humbug,  the  African  Blockade  Squadron, 
thieatened  at  one  moment  to  be  the  cause  of  turning  out  the 
Whigs.  Lord  John  called  his  supporters  together,  and  intimated 
that,  if  the  motion  was  carried,  he  would  resign.  This  frightened 
the  liberals,  and  such  sham-radicals  as  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  aud 
the  result  was,  in  opposition  to  their  convictions,  a  majority  voted 
against  Mr.  Hutt’s  motion, — and  to  “  keep  out  the  Tories.”  The 
country  is,  therefore,  saved  form  the  dire  calamity  of  losing  the 
services  of  Lord  John  and  his  colleagues.  The  agitation  for 
Democratic  and  Social  Reform  is  extending.  Messrs.  O’Connor 
and  Reynolds  have  been  addressing  great  meetings  at  Bradford, 
Halifax,  Sheffield,  Derby,  &c.  &c.  Since  the  publication  of  our 
last  number,  we  have  received  further  information  of  the  severe 
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illness  of  our  valued  friend,  Ernest  Jones.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  obtain  his  liberation;  we  trust  those  efforts  may  be  crowned 
with  success. 

The  Continent. — The  great  event  of  the  month  has  been  the 
French  elections.  The  imporiant  victory  gained  by  the  Red- 
Republicans  needs  but  be  indicated  here,  as  we  have  already  de¬ 
voted  considerable  space,  both  editorially  and  by  our  valued 
French  correspondent's  letter,  to  this  engrossing  fact,  we  may, 
however,  give  the  list  of  the  representatives  elected  by  both 
parties.  Red- Republicans Pans— Carnot,  Vidal,  De  Flotte  ; 
Bas  Rhine — Gerard,  Vidal,  Valentin,  Laboulave,  Hochstulh  ; 
Haute  Vienne —  Duconx  ;  Haute  Loire—  Maigne  ;  llaute  R/iin — 
Kestner;  here  -  Dupont  (dc  Busac);  Loire  et  Cher — D’Etche- 
goven  ;  Nievre -Charles  Gambon;  Saone  ft  Loire - — Esquiros, 
Madier  de  Montjeau,  aine,  Charassin,  Buvignier,  Hennequin, 
Dain  ;  Var — Clavier;  total  21.  R  eaction  ists  :  —  A  llier,  Du- 
four;  Ardiche — De  la  Tourette;  Arieye — General  Pelot ;  Cher — 
Poisle  Pcsgranges,  De  Vogne;  Huutes  Pyrenees—  De  Goulard  ; 
Haute  Shin — Dolfus,  Migeon  ;  Loire— Angles  ;  Var— Simeon  ; 
new  total  10.  It  will  be  seen  in  our  correspondent’s  letter,  that  the 
measures  of  repression  have  been  laid  before  the  Assembly.  Since 
that  letter  was  written  the  elections  for  the  Saone  and  Lobe,  have 
been  annulled  by  a  vote  of  the  legislative  majority.  Tho^c  de¬ 
partments  elected  six  Red-Republicans  in  the  late  elections. 
Hence  this  vote  of  the  infamous  royalists.  Of  course  the  Reds  of 
the  Saone  and  Loire,  will  again  elect  their  candidates  in  spite  of 
the  worst  efforts  of  the  vile  ordermongers.  From  Germany  we 
have  not  received  the  usual  letter  of  our  correspondent,  who, 
however,  informs  us  in  a  private  note,  that  both  the  reactionists 
and  the  revolutionists  are  looking  forward  to  the  next  move  in 
French  politics  with  breathless  anxiety.  The  sham  German 
Parliament  was  opened  at  Erfurt,  on  the  20th  of  March.  The 
elections  of  Carnot,  Vidal,  and  De  Flotte,  has  created  a  frightful 
panic  amongst  the  ordermongers  and  money  changers  of  Vienna. 
The  Pope  has  not  yet  returned  to  Rome,  and  we  fancy  that, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  new  revolution  in  France,  he  is  not  likely 
to  return.  The  scoundrel-king  of  Naples  is  condemning  the 
survivors  of  the  massacre  of  1848  to  death,  imprisonment  for 
twenty,  and  twenty-four  years,  in  iions,  &c.  &c.  In  Hungary 
another  of  the  patriots,  Louis  Hauk,  has  been  hanyed,  and  the’ 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Grosswardien,  condemned  to  death  upon  the 
gallows,  for  having  applauded  the  efforts  of  Kossuth,  has  had  his 
sentence  commuted  to  twenty  years  of  fortress  imprisonment  in 
irons.  Kossuth,  and  his  fellow  refugees,  have  been  removed 
from  Shumla  to  Kutahia.  The  report  of  General  Bern’s  death  by 
poison,  turns  out  to  have  been  unfounded.  We  tiust  he  will  yet 
wield  his  good  sword,  in  a  renewed  struggle,  for  Poland,  Hungary 
and  Freedom.  °  ■" 
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TO  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Determination  of  the  Government  and  Parliament  to  maintain 
the  iniquitous  Taxes  on  Knowledge. 

Brother  Proletarians, — 

After  repeated  postponements  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  on  the 
16th  of  April,  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  adoption 
of  the  following  resolutions : — 

“Whereas  all  taxes  which  directly  impede  the  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge  are  highly  injurious  to  the  pu'dic  interests,  and  are  most  impo¬ 
litic  sources  of  revenue,  this  House  is  of  opinion — 1.  That  such  finan¬ 
cial  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  as  will  enable  Parliament  to  repeal 
the  Excise  duty  on  paper.  2.  That  it  is  expedient  to  abolish  the 
stamp  duties  now  payable  on  newspapers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
3.  That  it  is  expedient  to  abolish  the  duties  now  payable  on  adver¬ 
tisements  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  4<  And  that  the  Customs’ 
duty  on  foreign  books  ought  to  be  repealed  " 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Cowan,  Hume, 
Ewart  and  Roebuck:  and  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchkqueu,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Aglionbx. 
Mr.  Disraeli  gave  his  support  to  that  portion  of  the  motion, 
affirming  the  necessity  of  repealing  .the  Excise  duty  on  paper. 
On  the  House  dividing,  89  voted  for  the  first  resolution,  and 
190  against  it;  giving  a  majority  of  101  for  upholding  the  duty 
on  paper.  The  other  resolutions  were  negatived  without  a 
division. 

The  arguments  in  support  of  the  motion  were,  for  the  most 
part,  a  repetition  of  those  already  made  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  this  publication,  in  the  course  of  the  letters  I  have  devoted  to 
this  subject.  Mr.  Cowan,  who  is  a  large  paper  manufacturer, 
forcibly  exposed  the  vexatious  and  injurious  character  of  the 
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duty  on  that  article.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  stated 
that  “he  had  in  his  possession  some  paper  made  so  long  ago  as 
the  year  1800,  from  straw,  and  he  could  show  that,  but  tor  the 
incubus  imposed  upon  the  papermakers  by  the  present  Excise 
system,  that  peculiar  manufacture  would  by  this  time,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  advance  of  science,  have  been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection.  An  attempt  was  made,  a  few  year'  ago,  by 
a  company  in  Gloucestershire  to  manufacture  paper  from  straw, 
but  when  he  stated  that  while  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  was 
2s.  per  cwt.,  the  duty  was  14s.  9d.  per  cwt.,  he  thought  hon. 
gentlemen  would  not  be  surprised  that  the  undertaking  had  not 
been  successful.  He  had  received,  a  few  days  ago,  some  spe¬ 
cimens  of  paper  manufactured  at  establishments  with  which  he 
was  connected,  and  nearly  all  of  which  were  produced  from  in¬ 
digenous  vegetable  materials  which  had  not  hitherto  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  country,  though  they  had  been  in  others,  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper.”  He  showed  that,  owing  to  the  tax,  the 
export  of  paper  was  infinitesimally  small,  the  papermakers  of 
this  country  being  (though  able  to  produce  first-rate  paper) 
unable  to  compete  in  price  with  those  of  France,  Italv,  and  other 
countries.  It  appears  that  even  the  people  of  Canada  and  other 
of  our  colonies — thanks  to  the  duty — reject  our  high-priced  paper 
and  take  that  of  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany.  Mr. 
Gibson  stated  that  Mr.  Knight,  the  publisher,  had  within  the 
last  twenty  years  expended  .£80,000  on  copyrights  and  literary 
labour,  and  had  paid  £50,000,  in  paper  duty,  in  order  to  give 
to  the  world  the  benefit  of  that  £80,000  worth  of  mental  toil. 
It  was  shown  ihat  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would,  in  London 
alone,  give  employment  to  40,000  persons,'  whose  labour  would 
be  required  in  connexion  with,  or  subsidiary  to,  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  paper. 

Commenting  upon  the  penny  stamp  tax,  Mr.  Gibson  gave 
expression  to  some  sound  sentiments,  but  his  speech  would  have 
been  none  the  worse  had  he  abstained  from  certain  uncalled-for 
attacks  on  the  unstamped  political  periodicals.  So  far  from 
administering  “  poison  ”  to  the  people,  it  is  the  mission  of  those 
papers  to  counteract  the  noxious  doctrines  dissemminated  by  the 
Times  and  other  “  respectable  ”  journals.  No  doubt  Salisbury- 
square  and  Holywell-street  vomit  forth  streams  of  literary  im- 
puiity,  but  the  omanations  from  those  reservoirs  of  mental  foul¬ 
ness  have  no  connexion  with  politics.  The  unstamped  demo- 
ciatic  publications  may,  on  the  score  of  morality,  decency,  and 
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love  of  truth,  boldly  defy  comparison  with  the  highest  priced 
stamped  journals,  not  excepting  the  Lady's  Newspaper ,  the 
Court  Journal,  and  the  Church  of  England  Gazette.  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son  may  consider  it  highly  objectionable  that  the  unstamped 
papers  should  exhibit  to  the  people  the  “  unworthiness  ”  of  the 
Government  and  Parliament.  Put,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that 
fact  constitutes  the  chief  merit  of  those  publications — though, 
by  the  way,  that  unworthiness  is  self-revealed — “  notorious  as 
the  sun  at  noonday.” 

In  a  former  letter  I  fully  laid  bare  the  gross  injustice  of  the 
tax  on  advertisements,  Mr.  Gibson,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
citing  from  Mr.  Mill,  thus  forcibly  illustrated  this  injustice, 
“  When  the  old-fashioned  advertisement,  the  public  crier,  was 
offering  a  bankrupt’s  stock  for  sale,  or  announcing  some  event 
necessary  to  be  known,  or  proclaiming  for  the  afflicted  mother 
the  loss  of  her  child,  had  the  exciseman  come  up  and  said,  ‘you 
must  hold  your  tongue  till  you’ve  paid  the  Exchequer  Is.  6d.,’ 
the  people  around  would  have  resisted  this  tax  on  speech  by 
scouting  the  exciseman,  or  perhaps  driven  him  off  with  hard 
knocks;  yet,  here  was  a  tax  which,  in  the  face  of  the  people, 
imposed  silence  upon  all  information  useful  to  be  known  to  the 
people,  which  did  not  first  pay  its  Is.  6d.  to  the  Exchequer.  It 
was  a  duty  which  alike  checked  information,  mulcted  charity, 
depressed  literature,  and  impeded  employment  and  business.” 

With  regard  to  the  last  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  resolutions,  it  was 
urged  that  it  was  for  the  interests  of  learning  that  foreign  books 
should  be  allowed  to  come  into  this  country  without  paying^ 
dutv.  To  this  argument  no  answer  was  deigned,  save  that  of 
the  vote  of  a  majority,  worthier  of  the  “  dark  ages  ’  than  of  this 
“  enlightened  nineteenth  century.” 

To  Mr.  Gibson,  and  his  supporters,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  but  one  answer — he  could  not  spare  the 
money;  “Taxation  was  a  necessary  evil,  but  as,  before  all 
things,  the  public  credit  must  be  maintained,  he  called  upon  the 
House  to  negative,  as  a  whole,  the  proposition  of  his  right 
hon.  friend,  (much  cheering).”  Lord  John  Russell,  also, 
with  great  solemnity,  enforced  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
“  public  credit.”  The  people  will  see  in  this  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  including  in  “  Financial  Reform,”  a  settlement  of  that 
huge  swindle,  the  so-called  “  National  Debt.”  The  Taxes  on 
Knowledge,  on  Tea,  Tobacco,  Malt,  Soap,  Windows,  &c.  &c., 
must,  forso  )th,  be  continued  principally  to  secure  to  those 
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harpies,  known  collectively  as  “  the  public  creditor,”  the 
.£2S,000,000  of  interest  on  the  swindle  aforesaid!  The  Premier 
descanted  on  the  evil  influence  of  cheap  newspapers  in  France, 
the  said  papers,  as  he  averred,  containing  “  attacks,  not  merely 
on  the  Government  of  the  day,  but  on  all  government,  they 
were  newspapers  that  endeavoured  to  make  government  impos¬ 
sible  (cheers).”  You  observe  that  the  “  Honourable  House  ” 
will  cheer,  even,  that  which  is  false  ;  and  which  “honourable 
gentlemen  ”  know  to  lie  false.  For  it  is  not  true  that  the  papers 
alluded  to,  by  Lord  John,  are  opposed  to  ail  government.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Red  Republican  journals  of  France  desire, 
before  all  things,  the  institution  of  a  government  which  shall  be 
really  worthy  of  the  name.  In  striving  to  render  impossible 
the  continuance  of  the  existing  French  Government,  so  called, 
they  are  performing  a  great  public  duty,  and  thereby  entitling 
themselves  to  the  thanks  of  all  honest  men.  Would  to  heaven 
that  we  could  see  in  this  country  a  newspaper  press  determined 
to  render  the  government  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  of  all 
like  him,  impossible.  His  little  lordship  concluded  with  a 
grand  flourish  of  humbug— “  The  men  of  England,”  he  said, 
“  had  their  hearts  full  of  the  victories  of  England,  and  thev  were 
men  who  had  been  proud  of  their  loyalty  to  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land.  To  which  the  fitting  answer  is  the  expressive  Ameri¬ 
canism —  bosh! 


Mr.  Robbuck,  who  occasionally  gives  expression  to  some 
startling  truths,  warned  the  House  that  “  the  working  classes  of 
this  country  were  determined  to  have,  and  would  obtain,  poli¬ 
tical  power.”  He  added  that  “  they  wanted  education,  and,  if 
the  Government  would  not  educate  them,  they  would  take  their 
instruction  from  the  Social  economists  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  Communist  doctrines  were  being  propagated,  and 
when  honourable  gentlemen,  who  represented  large  towns  [Shef¬ 
field  to  wit!],  went  amongst  their  constituents,  they  were  asked 
to  support  Communist  doctrines.”  Horrible!  most  horrible! 
These  admissions  and  warnings,  though  laughed  at  by  “  honour¬ 
able,  and  “  right  honourable”  members, should  encourage  the 
true  friends  of  the  people  to  redoubled  exertions  in  the"  good 
work  of  propagandism.  Addressing  his  colleagues,  the  member 
for  Sheffield  said,  “the  people  will  put  you  down  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  but  they  won’t  know  how  to  direct  'their  power  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  This  second  prediction  would  be  true,  pro¬ 
viding  the  people  had  no  better  instructors  than  Mr.  Roebuck, 
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and  no  other  philosophy  than  that  of  the  “  Manchester  school.” 
But  that  gentleman  may  assure  himself,  that,  with  an  unstamped 
press,  the  people  would  soon  be  so  truly  enlightened  as  to  render 
it  impossible  tor  political  adventurers  to  mislead  them,  or  social 
quacks — like  the  followers  of  Malthus — to  cajole  them  with 
their  theories,  while  subjecting  them  to  the  heartless  tyranny 
of  labour-grinding  capitalists. 

Having  seen  the  iate  ot  Mr.  Gibson’s  motion,  it  now  only 
remains  to.  offer  a  few  observations  as  to  the  course  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  friends  of  Free-Knowledge.  I  understand  that  the 
Stamp-Abolition  Committee  have  determined  to  make  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  penny  blood-mark  from  newspapers  the  one  great 
object  of  their  efforts.  The  following  petition,  pithy,  but  to  the 
purpose,  is  recommended  by  the  committee  for  general  and 
immediate  adoption : — 

To  the  Honorable  the  House  of  Commons,  in  Parliament  as¬ 
semble,  the  Petition  of  the  Undersigned. 

( Here  insert  their  Description  and  Locality.') 

Showeth, 

THAT  the  Penny  Stamp  on  Newspapers,  by  raising  their  price, 
deteriorates  their  quality,  injures  trade,  limits  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  promotes  the  sale  of  cf.eap  licentious  literature. 

That,  according  to  a  return  lately  made  to  your  Honourable  House, 
it  appears  that  53  registered  newspapers  are  permitted  to  issue  a 
portion  of  their  impressions  unstamped — 

Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  pray  that  your  Honourable  House  will 
concede  this  privilege  to  all  Newspapers,  and  abolish  the  compulsory 
Penny  Stamp. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  Pray. 


This  Form  of  Petition  must  be  copied  in  writing,  and  the  first  sheet 
must  be  s:gned  by  the  principal  promoters  cf  the  Petition  ;  every 
person  signing  it  should  state  his  or  her  name  and  address  ;  it  may 
then  be  directed,  open  at  the  sides,  to  any  liberal  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  will  recc-ive  it,  pest  free. 

The  petitions  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  and 
previous  to  the  16th  of  April,  testify  to  a  wide-spread  desire  for 
the  abolition  of  the  whole  of  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge.  The 
above  petition,  if  generally  adopted,  will  serve  to  show  that  the 
people  are  specially  intent  on  freeing  the  newspaper  press  from 
the  most  odious  of  its  restrictions.  So  averse  am  I  to  petition¬ 
ing,  that  I  would  not  give  my  sanction  to  such  a  recommenda- 
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tion,  did  I  not  believe  it  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  bring  this 
most  important  question  fully  before  the  public,  and  thereby 
engage  that  extent  of  popular  sympathy  which  will  warrant  re¬ 
course  to  means  more  effectual. 

In  calling  on  the  public  to  second  the  endeavours  of  the 
Newspaper-Stamp-Abolition-Committee,  I  must,  at  the  same 
time  urge  the  gentlemen  constituting  that  body,  to  more  ener¬ 
getic  action.  Why  not  call  into  operation  the  important  machi¬ 
nery  of  public  meetings?  and  why  not  make  more  use  of  the 
journals  and  publications  favourable  to  their  caine?  In  the 
struggle  for  great  political  and  social  changes,  ENERGY  is 
indispensable — is  the  first  of  public  virtues. 

Having,  in  the  series  of  letters  (commenced  in  January  last) 
devoted  to  this  subject,  exposed  the  iniquity,  and  traced  the 
evils  caused  by  the  several  imposts  collectively  denominated  the 
Taxes  on  Knowledge,  and  having  in  vain  sought,  in  the  speeches 
of  our  adversaries,  for  arguments  to  confute,  I  propose  to  turn, 
in  my  next  letter,  to  the  consideration  of  other  subjects  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  oppressed  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Labour.  But 
though  other  matters  will  engage  my  attention,  this  great  ques¬ 
tion  will  not  be  lost  sight  of.  On  the  contrary,  the  total  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge  will  be  advocated  in  the  pages 
of  the  Democratic  Review,  with  untiring  perseverance  until 
that  desirable  object  shall  be  accomplished."  Let  me  add,  that, 
if  in  this  struggle  men  exist  earnest  enough  to  do  more  than 
merely  advocate  the  right  of  the  people  to  a  free  press,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  share  with  them  the  labours  and  the  perils  of  the 
struggle.  I  say  this  under  the  solemn  conviction  that  the 
obtainment  of  a  thoroughly  free  press  is,  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  the  most  necessary  of  reforms.  With  an  untaxed  and 
unfettered  press,  the  corrupt  Journalism  of  the  present  day  could 
be  successfully  battled  with  and  brought  low,  the  clouds  of  igno¬ 
rance  would  be  dispelled  by  the  sun  of  knowledge,  and  an 
enlightened  people  would  burst  the  shackles  of  political  thraldom, 
and  redeem  themselves  from  social  slavery. 

To  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee,  and  to  each 
and  all  the  advocates  of  Fiee  Thought,  Speech,  and  Publication, 
I  earnestly  appeal  to  engage  in  this  struggle  with  redoubled 
ardour.  Consider  the  insolence  of  the  Whigs  and  their  tyran¬ 
nical  majority.  They  know  that  by  repealing  the  Taxes  on 
Knowledge  they  might  ensure  the  employment  of  tens  of  thou- 
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sands  who  at  present  are  seeking  in  vain  for  “  leave  to  toil.” 
They  know  that  by  abolishing  these  taxes  they  would  break 
down  the  great  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  people’s  intellectual 
progress.  They  know  that  labour  and  instruction  are  primary 
rights — rights  which  cannot  be  withheld  from  any  man  without 
the  withholders  being  guilty  of  high  treason  against  Humanity. 
Yet  they  dare ,  under  pretence  of  maintaining  “  our  glorious 
institutions,”  to  insolently  refuse  the  claim  of  the  people  to 
labour  and  mental  life  !  Is  this  to  be  tamely  borne  with  ? 

The  most  despised,  wronged,  outraged,  helpless  wretch, 

Who  begs  his  bread,  if  'tis  refused  by  one. 

May  win  it  from  another  kinder  heart  , 

But  he,  who  is  denied  his  right  by  those 
Whose  place  it  is  to  do  no  wrong,  is  poorer 
Than  the  rejected  beggar — he’s  a  slave  ! 

If  the  starvation  of  thousands,  and  the  ignorance  of  millions, 
is  the  price  we  are  to  pay  for  our  “  glorious  institutions,”  then, 
I  say, perish  those  institutions.  The  true  friends  of  the  people — 
the  people  themselves — if  they  perform  their  duty,  will  join  me, 
heart  and  voice,  in  crying  DOWN  WITH  THE  TAXES  ON 
KNOWLEDGE. 

G.  JULIAN  HARNEY. 


RURAL  SLAVERY. 

A  Voice  from  the  county  of  Kent. 

My  deae  Harney, — I  know  you  are  pestered  enough  with 
letters  from  aspirants  to  literary  honours,  and  I  will  be  merciful 
— indeed  I  have  but  little  to  communicate.  There  is  nothing 
here  at  all  remarkable ;  the  usual  quantum  of  agricultural  igno¬ 
rance  and  apathetic  suffering,  big  farmers  and  small  gentry  ruled, 
ridden,  and  presided  over,  on  every  occasion,  by  a  drivelling 
parson,  who  is  snored  at  in  the  church,  and  cursed  and  laughed 
at  out  of  it,  by  our  “  noble  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride.” 
Poor  fellows  !  theirs  is  indeed  a  bitter  lot.  In  towns  we  have 
the  hope,  at  least,  of  a  “spurt”  in  trade  to  cheer  us  on,  but  here 
the  labourers  are  absolutely  destitute  of  even  an  object  to  hope 
for.  Politics  are  tabooed.  God  help  the  unfortunate  wight 
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who  would  endeavour  to  enlighten  the  obtuse  intellects  of  the 
aboriginals  on  political  subjects.  The  certainty  of  being  marked 
out  as  dangerous  if  the  parson  (who  hears  all  that  he  should  not 
listen  to)  should  hear  of  it,  and  above  all  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  such  a  subject  as  our  wretched  politics  present,  render  it  a 
hopeless  task.  I  have,  howev  r,  seen  and  heard  enough  here  to 
convince  me  that  if  ignorant  of  their  rights,  the  peasantry  love 
not  their  wrongs,  nor  those  who  inflict  them — and  should  the 
flag  of  retribution  be  unfurled,  the  rallying  cry  of  the  people 
against  their  oppressors,  even  here,  would  find  an  echo.  Trick¬ 
sters  and  tyrants  would  find  that  beneath  the  dogged,  dull  mass 
of  matter  which  “  man"  presents  in  the  “  rural  shades,”  nature  is 
noble  still.  We  have  one  of  the  natives,  a  labourer,  working  for 
us,  he  was  beside  me  the  other  day  when  his  father  crawled  up 
to  us,  an  old  old-man.  When  I  asked  how  the  aged  man  lived, 
the  son  made  answer  that  “  his  father  was  known  as  a  man  who 
for  forty  years  had  laboured  hard,  and  had  been  noted  for  his 
sobriety  and  industry  ;  but  now,”  said  he,  “  you  see  he  is  too 
old,  and  the  damp  has  ‘  killed  his  legs.’  He  gets  two  shillings 
and  two  loaves  a  week  from  the  the  parish.”  “  It  is  a  hard 
case,  I  said,  ‘  for  one  who  has  sown  and  reaped  so  many  crops 
to  be  so  short  of  bread.”  “  Aye  !”  he  replied,  “  and  that's  the 
end  of  all  them  as  do  sow  and  reap."  We  had  more  talk  of 
the  same  kind,  but  the  words  I  have  just  repeated  have  stamped 
themselves  upon  my  memory.  Had  I  been  as  unbelieving  of 
the  sufferings  of  our  agricultural  brethren  as  Thomas  of  his 
Saviour,  I  could  now  pat  my  fingers  on  their  sores.  But  my 
heart  is  already  sick  of  the  spectacle  of  racked  endurance,  and 
my  wearied  soul  gasps  out— How  long,  O  Lord  !  how  long  ?  .  .  . 

1  he  place  where  I  am  at  present  is  surrounded  by  beautiful 
scenery,  and  I  take  long  rambles  by  moonlight;  but  neither  the 
budding  flowers  at  morn,  nor  the  night  breezes  perfume-laden, 
have  such  fascinations  as  of  old.  M  v  heart  is  where  my  brother 
t°i lei s  sweat  and  stew  in  the  bustling,  smoky,  man-eating  citv, 
for  theie  aie  the  men  who  share  my  hopes  of  a  struggle  against 
the  accursed  system . 

My  devoted  regards  to  you  and  our  brother  “ Fraternals.”  I 
need  not  add  that  my  hopes  are  based  upon  their  vigilance,  their 
determina  ion,  and  their  courage,  in  battling  false  “  friends,”  as 
well  as  open  foes.  Adieu  broiher  democrat. 

1  remain,  thine  ever, 

JOHN,  THE  WORKMAN. 


(  449  ) 

DEMOCRACY. 

Remarks  on  the  Times,  appropos  of  certain  passages  in 
No.  1,  of  Thomas  Carlyle’s  Latter-day  Pamphlets. 

“  Tous  les  Peuples  sont  Freres.” — Pierre  Dupont. 

[Continued  from  Page  425.  J 

What  is  (he  idea  which  has  needed  and  found  so  many  different 
modes  of  expression  ?  It  is  Pantheism.  It  is  the  doctrine  that 
the  soul  and  naiure,  thought  and  existence,  the  absolute  and  the 
conditioned,  the  infinite  and  ihe  finite,  God  and  man ,  are  iden¬ 
tical.  Upon  this  doctrine  alone ,  rests  that  holy  religion  of  free¬ 
dom  and  love,  of  the  divinity  and  brotherhood  of  man ,  in 
which  we,  the  communists,  socialists,  an  J'1  republican  vagabonds  ” 
of  the  19ih  century,  rejoice — as  did  our  precursors — die  early 
oriental  converts  who  did  homage  to  this  sublime  idea,  “  the 
holy  and  faithlul  brethren'’ — of  whom  it  is  written,  that  there 
“  was  none  among  who  wanted,  for  they  had  all  things  in 
common.”  This  idea  was  first  promulgated  in  the  form  of  a 
dogma,  which  has  always  been  the  case  hitherto,  with  the  thought 
destined  to  be  the  vital  principle  of  a  particular  historical  epoch, 
to  be  the  informing,  plastic  spirit  of  a  given  age — manifesting 
its  character  in  the  whole  ch  ilisation  of  that  age,  as  t  lie  character 
of  individual  man  may  be  known  by  his  actions;  the  tree  by  its 
fruit.  The  dogma  of  which  I  speak  is  the  incarnation  of  the 
Father,  of  the  infinite,  the  absolute — ‘  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh.”  In  this  form,  revealed  by  Jesus,  lies  the  identty  of  the 
divine  and  human  nature,  lies  pantheism,  or  the  sublime  and 
cheering  doctrine  of  mans  infinity — as  the  oak  lies  folded  up  in 
the  acorn.  “  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  father.”  “  I 
am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches.”  These  and  similar  expres¬ 
sions  have  been  distorted  into  every  possible  form  of  mytholo¬ 
gical  absurdity — yet  their  real  meaning  is  clear  enough,  and 
shines  through  the  traditional  wrappage.  It  is  simply  this:  the 
divine  nature  (or  at  least  a  manifestation  of  it  which  is  found  only 
in  man'  is  common  to  us  all.  If  we  acknowledge  and  respect  the 
presei  ce  of  this  power  in  ourselves,  we  are  as  much  bound  to  ack¬ 
nowledge  and  respect  its  presence  in  olhers.  In  virtue  of  our 
common  nature ,  we  are  bound  to  do  to  others,  as  we  would  they 
should  do  to  us.  This  rule  is  universally  vaiid ,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  birth,  age,  rank,  sex,  country ,  colour,  cultivation,  or 
the  like.  Wherever  you  find  a  human  being,  you  must  con¬ 
sider  him  a  brother  and  treat  him  as  such  ;  doing  all  for  him  in 
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case  of  need,  that  you  would  wish  done  for  yourself  in  a  similar 
case.  Upon  the  doctrine  of  man’s  divinity,  rests  the  distil. ction 
between  a  person  and  a  thing.  It  is  the  reason  why  the  most 
heinous  crime  I  can  perpetrate,  is  invading  the  personality  of  my 
brother  man  ;  using  him  up  in  any  way,  from  murder  and  sla¬ 
very  downwards.  JRed  Republicanism,  or  “Democracy  the 
fact  of  the  19th  century,” — is  a  protest  against  this  using  up  of 
man  by  wan.  It  is  the  endeavour  to  reduce  the  golden  rule  of 
the  Syrian  master  to  practice.  Modern  democracy  is  Christi¬ 
anity  manifested  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  present 
age;  it  is  Christianity  divested  of  its  mythological  envelope;  it 
is  the  idea  appearing  as  pure  thought,  independent  of  history 
and  tradition.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this  form,  the  idea  had  to 
pass  through  the  two  forms  of  Protestantism  and  Philosophy. 
Protestantism  was  the  re-assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  persona¬ 
lity.  The  right  of  individual  judgment  was  placed  in  opposition 
to  the  authority  of  the  church.  A  limitation  to  the  progress  of 
the  human  intellect  was  done  away  with,  man  became  free  of  the 
kingdom  of  thought,  and  could  henceforward  range  it  at  will. 
This  great  work  had  been  begun  by  the  Lollards  and  other  he¬ 
retics  of  the  middle  ages,  but  its  accomplishment  was  reserved 
for  Luther  and  his  contemporaries.  They  prepared  the  way  for 
the  German  philosophy;  for  that  unique  and  profound  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  nature  of  man, — which,  conducted  by  a  phalanx 
of  great  thinkers,  was  terminated  by  Hegel,  the  last  and  greatest 
of  modern  philosophers.  The  result  of  this  investigation  was 
the  democratic  idea,  but  as  thought,  not  in  the  inadequate  form 
of  a  history  or  saga.  As  Hegel  expresses  it,  “  Freedom  is  a 
necessary  element  in  the  conception,  man.”  The  German 
thinkers,  from  Kant  to  Hegel,  were  the  apostles  and  pioneers  of 
the  democratic  movement,  at  present  shaking  society  to  its 
foundation,  throughout  the  German  empire.  The  next  step  in 
the  history  of  this  idea,  will  be  its  practical  realization,  i.e..  the 
reconstruction  of  society  in  accordance  with  the  democratic  idea 
Is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  this  idea — having,  de¬ 
spite  all  opposition,  passed  through  so  many  phases,  or  moments, 
of  its  developement, — will  stop  short  of  the  next  and  final  one? 
Certainly  not.  Our  opponents  say  to  us: — “You  are  a  small 
contemptible  faction  of  proletarians,  led  by  a  few  designing 
demagogues,  and  yet  you  pretend  to  change  the  face  of  the 
civilised  world!  \  ou  set  yourselves  in  opposition  tows;  to  the 
governments  of  Europe,  with  their  standing  arm'es;  to  the 
aristocracy,  with  its  vast  territorial  possessions  and  its  feudal 
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privileges  ;  to  the  state  churches,  with  their  immense  wealth  ;  and 
to  the  bourgeoisie,  with  its  competitive  system,  its  sordid,  grasp¬ 
ing,  avaricious  spirit,  so  completely  opposed  to  all  generous  im¬ 
pulses,  all  noble  aspirations  !  ”  We  answer,  “  Yes,  0  wise  men 
(of  Gotham) !  We  are  not  only  so  mad  as  to  do  this  very  thing, 
but  we  go  the  insane  length  of  looking  calmly  forward  to  the 
time  when  you  and  your  system  of  atrocious  lies,  will  be  swept 
into  outer  darkness,  into  the  domain  of  the  father  of  ties, — 
whereto  in  fact,  you  properly  belong  ”  All  experience  is  against 
us,  it  is  said.  I  think  one  of  the  most  astonishing  ‘  experiences  ’ 
in  the  history  of  humanity,  was  the  appear  a  nee  of  the  democratic 
idea  in  the  person  of  a  poor  despised  Jewish  proletarian,  the 
Galilean  carpenter’s  sou,  who  worked — probably  at  his  father’s 
trade— till  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  then  began  to  teach 
this  idea,  wrapped  in  parables  and  figures — to  other  working¬ 
men  ;  chiefly  fishermen,  it  is  said,  who  listened  to  him  while 
they  mended  their  nets,  or  cast  them  into  the  lake  of  Gennesaret. 
What  matter,  though  in  order  to  elaborate  the  democratic  idea, 
the  soul  has  required  eighteen  centuries  of  labour,  and  agony, 
and  bloody  sweat, — continued  through  a  never-failing  succession 
of  organs, — from  that  agony,  in  Gethsemane,  of  its  first  organ 
for  the  expression  of  the  idea  that  God  and  man  are  one?  Ihe 
anticipation  of  this  ultimate  fact  has  now  become  rea'ity  ;  and 
faith  has  been  transfigured  into  knorvledyr.  Men  die,  but 
thought,  the  absolute — exists  for  ever.  Outward  phenomena, 
its  manifestations,  its  modes  of  expression — are  evanescent. 
Yet  never  has  there  been  a  lack  of  <  rgans  for  the  soul,  from  that 
thorn-crowned  martyr  on  Calvary,  and  his  early  disciples, 
scourged,  tortured,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  amphitheatres,  branded  as  the  “  enemies  of  order  and  the 
human  race” — down  to  the  noble  martyrs,  who,  in  our  days, 
have  joined  the  sacred  band,  the  “  great  cloud  of  witnesses,”  for 
the  divine  idea  of  love  and  freedom,  first  taught  by  our  elder 
brother,  the  crucified  Nazarean  proletarian.  The  blood  of  our 
martyrs  saturates  the  soil  of  Europe;  they  languish  in  dungeons; 
they  pine  in  exile;  they  have  joyfully  sacrificed  their  holiest 
affections  on  the  altar  of  liberty  ;  they  have  often  endured  worse 
than  crucifixion,  in  seeing  their  defenceless  wives  and  daughters 
given  up  to  the  brutality  of  a  savage  and  licentious  soldiery.  Yet 
we  do  not  weep  for  the  sufferings  of' our  beloved  brothers.  We 
rejoice  for  these  heroes  of  humanity,  “  who  have  fought  the  good 
fight,  and  endured  to  the  end.”  And  if  the  age  in  which  the 
democratic  idea  first  appeared,  in  a  mythical  and  inadequate 
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form,  has  been  called  miraculous  and  divine, — what  shall  he 
said  of  the  present  age,  which  has  seen  the  manifestation  of 
this  idea  in  the  form  of  pure  thought,  divested  of  the  opaque 
element  of  empiricism,  independent  of  all  tradition,  of  all 
Sagas?  “The  kingdom  of  God  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  which,  when  it  is  sown,  is  less  than  all  the  seeds  that  are 
in  the  ground.  But  when  it  is  sown,  it  shooteth  up,  and  be- 
cometh  the  greatest  of  all  herbs,  and  spreadeth  out  great  branches 
so  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  can  lodge  under  its  shadow.”  It  is 
the  tree  of  life  and  of  liberty,  “whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations,”  under  whose  shadow,  not  only  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  but  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  human  soul  may  lodge  and 
find  rest.  But  its  shade  will  never  gl  idden  us,  my  proletarian 
brothers  !  There  is  no  rest  for  the  prese  t  generation.  Are  we 
foolish  enough  to  expect  an  El  Dorado — a  paradise  created  by 
‘  Acts  of  a  reformed  parliament,’ — (a  fool’s  paradise,  in  such  a 
case,  I  think)  lying  open  to  us  ?  That  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
but.  to  march  in  and  take  possession  ?  Alas  !  we  know  that  the 
battle  between  the  old  and  new  epochs — between  falsehood  and 
truth,  selfishness  and  love,  despotism  and  freedom, — will  be 
long,  bloody,  and  terrible.  Through  revolutions  which  have 
already  begun,  through  fearful  social  convulsions,  through  wars 
and  calamities,  will  the  children  of  light  triumph — alter  long 
years,  it  may  be,— over  the  powers  of  darkness.  The  Greek 
myth  sets  forth,  that  Hercules  conquered  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
by  his  valour,  only  after  a  long  series  of  labours  and  sufferings, 
and  at  the  last — a  painful  death — was  he  admitted  among  the 
gods,  and  united  to  Hebe,  the  personification  of  immortal  youth 
and  joy.  1  his  is  as  true  notv  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Homer — 
or  earlier— when  all  men  devoutly  believed  it.  We  must  work , 
then,  before  we  can  enter  our  heaven.  I  apprehend,  the  most 
pressing  work  required  from  the  present  pioneers  of  the  new 
epoch  is  the  work  of  destruclioti.  For  a  new  form  of  society 
can  lise  only  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  one.  Before  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth  can  be  created,  the  old  heaven  and  the 
old  earth  must  be  “  rolled  up  like  a  scr  ill,”  and  be  altogether 
abolished.  We  must  not  hesitate  about  pulling  down  the  old 
rotten  framework  of  society,  even  though,  like  the  brave  Hebrew  of 
old,  we  ourselves  should  be  slain  with  the  Philistines, — buried  in 
the  ruins  of  this  old  temple  of  Dagon,  which  reeks  with  the  blood 
of  human  victims,  and  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  all  manner  of 
abominations  and  wickedness.  We  demand  the  total  demolition 
of  the  present  system  of  things,  because  the  social  arrangements 
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now  obtaining  in  Europe,  are,  without  exception,  so  radically 
bad  that  the  democratic  idea  finds  in  them  obstacles  only  in  the 
way  of  its  lealization.  It  was  asked  of  old,  “  What  fellowship 
is  there  between  Christ  and  Behai?”  In  our  modern  way  of 
expressing  the  same  thing,  I  ask,  whit  correspondence  is  there 
between  the  democratic  idea  and  social  forms  expressing  a  much 
lower  grade  >  f  intellectual  developemenl, —  social  arrangements 
based  on  principles  belonging  to  amique  times,  when  this  idea 
was  wholly  unknown?  Upon  what  principle  of  a  hitherto  un¬ 
known  logic ,  will  you  reconcile  such  diametrically  opposite 
things,  as  the  idea  of  fraternity, — and  our  pagan  hierarchy  of 
sta  e  priests,  our  laws  founded  upon  Roman  jurisprudence,  our 
caste  of  hereditary  legislators,  and  our  selfish  competitive  sys¬ 
tem  ? 

HELEN  MACFARLANE. 


UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE  AND  THE 
ORDER  MONGERS. 

Extracts  from  the  April  No.  of  the  “  Nouveau  Monde  . 

We  English  democrats  are  sometimes  advised  not  to  trouble  our 
heads  about  foreign  politics,  but  to  keep  our  attention  exclusively 
fixed  upon  our  own  concerns.  In  our  humble  opinion  this 
advice  is  absolute  nonsense.  Within  the  last  two  years  we  have 
seen  some  interesting  chapters  inscribed  on  the  blood-stained 
pages  of  universal  history.  These  chapters  are  evidently  all  in 
the  same  handwriting,  and  we  cannot  rightly  understand  one 
among  them  without  a  careful  study  ot  all  die  rest.  The  revo¬ 
lutionary  movements  throughout  continental  Europe,  were  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  late  Chartist  manifestation  in  England; 
and  the  present  position  of  the  democratic  party  here,  can  be 
understood  only  by  comparing  it  with  the  position  now  occupied 
by  the  Socialist-Democrats  of  other  countries.  France  is,  without 
doubt,  at  present  the  must  interesting  country  in  the  civilized 
world.  Because  all  the  revolutionary  elements,  as  yet  latent 
in  other  European  countries,  have  been  set  free  in  France,  and 
exist  there  in  a  state  of  fierce  activity.  All  the  other  European 
nations  are  struggling  in  the  various  stages  of  the  revolutionary 
movement,  but  France  has  passed  through  all  these  preparatory 
stages,  and  is  now  entering  upon  the  last  phasis  of  her  revolu¬ 
tionary  career,  viz.,  the  battle  between  the  proletarians  and  the 
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financial  aristocrats.  This  battle  must  be  fought  out  before 
society  can  be  remodelled  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
Socialism.  By  the  revolution  of  1 790 — 93,  France  was  freed 
from  the  superincumbent  weight  of  monarchy  and  feudality. 
A  weight  which,  at  present,  compresses  the  revolutionary  ele¬ 
ments  at  work  in  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  which  retards,  though 
it  cannot  ultimately  prevent,  their  expansion.  As  in  France, 
this  burden  will  everywhere  be  thrown  off  at  last,  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  proletarians  and  the  middle-class  reformers.  Only 
after  that  can  the  final  settlement  of  accounts,  between  these  two 
classes  of  society,  take  place.  Such  a  settlement  cannot  be  long  de¬ 
layed  in  France.  Paris  has  been  called  “  the  centre  of  European 
civilization.”  Very  justly  so.  For  it  is  the  centre — the  heart — 
of  modern  democracy  ;  and  every  movement  there  sends  the  red 
revolutionaiy  life-blood — in  healthy  pulsations — to  the  remotest 
extremities  of  Europe.  J ust  now  there  are  two  subjects  in  French 
politics  of  all  engrossing  interest  fo:  Socialist  Democrats ;  the 
recent  elections,  and  the  threatened  abolition  of  universal  suffrage 
by  the  bourgeois  terrorists.  These  subjects  have  been  handled, 
in  masterly  style,  in  the  April  number  of  the  Nouveau  Monde , 
by  its  illustrious  editor,  Louis  Blanc.  Upon  the  elections  the 

■writer  says,  pp.  462-3 . “  The  1 0th  of  March  witnessed  a  large 

number  of  the  bourgeois  joining  hands  with  the  proletarians 
round  the  electoral  urn.  An  important  fact,  the  true  character 
of  which  w’e  must  not  allow  to  be  effaced  or  its  meaning  disfi¬ 
gured.  Years  ago  I  said,*  '  ’ 
to  look  upon  the  people  as 

and  intend  its  subjugation.  By  holding  up  the  men  of  the 
people  as  objects  of  terror,  they  prevent  the  bourgeoisie  from 
seeing  the  real  dangers  which  menace  it.  These  dangers  are 
not  to  be  found  at  its  feet,  but  at  its  head.  Let  the  middle-class 
think  of  this!  Such  has  always  been  my  language  ;  in  spite 
of  obstinate  and  blinded  prejudices,  I  bave  never  ceased  advisino- 
the  bourgeoisie  to  make  common  cause  with  the  people  ;  or 
rather,  to  become  part  of  the  people,  by  labouring  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  the  masses.  What  has  the  bourgeoisie  to  gain  from 
the  social  system  to  which  it  is  bound  by  its  unhappy  preju¬ 
dices  .Has  it  not  cause  to  dread  the  formation  of  a 

financial  aristocracy  ?  What  security  can  the  bourgeoisie  enjoy 
between  an  insane  stockbrokering  aristocracy  and  a  despairing 


‘  those  who  induce  the  bourgeoisie 

o 

an  enemy,  deceive  the  former  class 


*  History  of  Ten  Years,  Yol.  v. 
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people? . All  that  is  necessary  is  the  identification  of  the 

bourgeoisie  and  the  people  through  their  adherence  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  comprehends  the  whole  of  Socialism;  viz.,  So.ida- 
rity.  That  portion  ot  the  bourgeoisie,  which  voted  for  the 
popular  list,  understood  the  matter  tints.  In  adopting  names  so 
significant  as  those  of  De  Floite,  Vidal,  and  Carnot—  and  in 
afterwards  publishing  a  manifesto  demanding  the  establishment 
of  a  single  direct  tax,  the  suppression  of  privileged  financial 
companies,  the  founda  ion  of  a  national  bank,  of  agricultural 
institutions,  and  the  like — those  bourgeois  who,  on  the  10th  of 
March,  voted  with  the  people,  did  not  descend  to  a  miserable 
affair  of  political  tactics,  they  made  a  compact  with  the  future. 
Socialism  was  persecuted  because  it  was  said  to  involve  a  civil 
war;  120,982  electors  thought  that  was  despicable,  and  they 
nominated  De  Flotte.  Socialism  was  calumniated  by  represent¬ 
ing  the  organization  of  labour  as  a  doctrine  of  spoliation,  128,439 
electors  thought  that  was  an  odious  falsehood,  and  they  nomi¬ 
nated  Vidal.  Socialism  was  reproached  with  having  poisoned 
the  sources  of  the  human  intellect,  132,797  electors  thought 
that  was  an  absurdity,  and  they  nominated  Carnot.  Thus,  upon 
the  territory  of  social  ideas,  and  under  the  triple  relationship 
of  generous  self-sacrifice,  of  organization,  and  of  propagandism, 
the  famous  alliance  of  the  10th  of  March  was  concluded  between 
the  bourgeoisie  and  the  people.”  Speaking  of  the  “  moderate” 
resistance  to  the  odious  tyranny  of  the  ordermongers,  recently 
recommended  by  some  of  the  republican  party,  e — g.  Proudhon, 
the  writer  continues  : — “  What  a  well  chosen  moment  to  preach 
a  pacific  policy  to  the  people!  We  are  told  that  we  shall  be 
driven  by  the  whip;  let  us  hold  out  the  olive  branch!  Our 
enemies  swear  they  will  give  us  not  a  moment’s  breathing  time; 
let  us  negociate!  They  condemn  us  without  a  trial;  let  us 
write  remonstrances!  They  calumniate  our  ideas,  they  seize 
our  journals,  they  give  our  books  to  be  censured  by  gendarmes; 
they  propose  to  re-establish  the  knowledge  tax  and  the  press 
laws;  let  us  try  to  enlighten  the  Government !  We  are  trampled 
under  foot  to-day,  but — we  can  vote  in  about  two  years  hence  !  ” 
We  turn  to  another  eloquent  article  by  the  same  writer,  entitled 
“  Universal  Suffrage  or  Civil  War,  that  is  our  alternative.” 

. “  It  is  beyond  a  doubt,”  says  the  writer,  “  that  the  ultra 

reactionists  are  mad  enough  to  dream  of  the  abolition  of  univer¬ 
sal  suffrage.  They  say  to  the  peasant:  ‘  We  will  take  from  you 
the  right  of  electing  those  who — through  Socialist  institutions — 
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would  save  you  from  the  demon  of  Usury.’  To  the  proletarian: 
'We  will  prevent  you  from  inscribing  among  the  laws — by 
means  of  your  delegates — that  society  owes  nil  its  members  the 
rights  of  bread  and  of  labour.’  To  the  small  trader:  ‘We  will 
deprive  you  of  the  right  to  plead  your  cause  against  the  oligar¬ 
chy  of  the  great  bankers,  and  the  thimbleriggers  of  the  Stock 
Exchange/  To  the  soldier :  ‘  We  will  deprive  you  of  the  right 
to  sit  in  the  National  Assembly- — by  the  choice  cf  your  com¬ 
rades — side  by  side  with  your  colonel.’  In  a  word,  they  say  to 
all :  ‘  We  will  strip  you  of  that  title — of  citizen — which  was 
given  you  by  the  revolution  of  February.’  But  among  the  36 
millions  composing  the  population  of  France,  there  are  25  mil¬ 
lions  of  peasants  ;  the  proletarians  and  small  traders  form  an 
immense  majority  in  the  cities;  and  the  bayonets  of  patriotic 
soldiers  can  be  numbered  by  tens,  by  hundreds,  of  thousands! 

. What!  gentlemen — universal  suffrage  has  hitherto 

given  you  a  majority,  yet  you  fear  it!  You  loudly  proclaim 
yourselves  to  be  the  defenders,  the  saviours  of  society;  its  re¬ 
presentatives  par  excellence,  vet  you  fear  universal  suffrage,  that 
sublime  voice  uttering  the  will  of  society!  If  popular  ignorance 
has  favoured  the  continuance  of  your  dark  and  mysterious  supre¬ 
macy,  it  must  be  allowed  you  have  done  everything  to  perpetuate 
this  ignorance  and  to  abuse  it.  You  have  persecuted  the  press; 
you  have  revived  confiscation  in  the  torn)  of  fines  ;  you  have  for¬ 
bidden  the  vending  of  republican  journals,  you  have  even  gone 
the  length  of  hindering  their  being  sent  to  private  houses ;  you 
have  changed  prefects  and  mayors  into  censors,  gendarmes  into 
spies;  you  have  made  a  tyrannical  law  regarding  the  opinions 
of  the  teachers  in  primary  schools;  you  have  spent  about  a 
million  in  propagating  calumnies;  you  have  placed  five  depart¬ 
ments  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  tried  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
Thought  there,  as  if  it  were  a  prohibited  piece  of  merchandise; 

—  and  yet  you  are  afraid  of  universal  suffrage  ! . The 

reactionists  are  judged.  No,  those  who  long  to  snatch  these 
pacific  balls  from  the  hands  of  the  people,  knowing  that  they 
must  be  teplaccd  sooner  or  later,  by  the  sword — ate  not  the 
defendeis  of  order.  Those  who  wish  to  deprive  the  proletarian 
of  a  voice  in  the  making  of  those  laws  which  affect  the  well-being 
of  his  childien,  are  not  the  defenders  of  domestic  ties.  Those 
who  nourish  the  wild  hope  of  erasing  the  names  of  25  millions 
of  small  landholders  from  the  list  of  electors,  are  not  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  property.  In  conclusion,  there  are  only  two  paths 
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open  to  us:  the  one  conducts  to  the  peaceful  and  legal  triumph 
of  Socialism,  by  means  of  universal  suffrage;  the  oilier  leads 
directly  to  a  terrible  social  convulsion,  by  means  of  a  civil  war. 
We  must  choose  between  these  paths.  It  is  too  true  that  a  set 
of  madmen  are  urging  France  io  turn  from  the  first,  of  these 
paths,  and  to  rush  forward  on  the  second.  The  danger  of  our 
present  position  lies  there.”  Louis  Blanc  next  proceeds  to  dissect 
the  fallacies  and  sophisms  put  forth  by  the  enemies  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  to  discuss  certain  important  questions  connected 
with  it,  which  were  brought  under  public  notice  by  the  June 
insurrection,  and  have  been  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
ordermongeis  by  their  adherents;  and  even  by  such  republicans 
as  M  essrs.  Girardin  and  Lamartine.  Perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  questions  is  the  following  :  Where  does  the  legiti¬ 
mate  power  of  majorities  cease?  The  ordermongers  say  no¬ 
where  ;  and  will  continue  to  say  so  as  long  as  they  can  obtain  a 
majority  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  despotism  and  trickery.  Louis 
Blanc  shows  that  Girardin  has  propounded  precisely  the  same 
monstrous  fallacy  as  that  enunciated  long  ago  by  our  English 
Hobbes,  and  which  was  ground  to  powder  by  J.  J  Rousseau. 
Girardin,  like  Hobbes,  starts  from  the  fact  of  the  people’s  sove¬ 
reignty.  They  both  declare  this  fact  to  be  absolute;  the  people, 
therefore,  can  do  anything  and  everything,  even  alienate  this 
supremacy;  the  sovereign  people  can  abdicate,  can  abolish  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage,  which  is  the  exercise  of  its  own  authority! !  But 
if  any  number  of  men  could  be  justified  in  the  ‘  abdication’  of 
any,  or  all,  of  their  natural  rights,  they  could  not  impose  such 
an  abdication  upon  succeeding  generations.  The  sovereign 
people,  can,  at  any  moment,  resume  that  authority  which  it  had 
“  the  right  of  abdicating.”  “We  say,”  observes  Louis  Blanc, 
“  that  majorities,  however  much  their  decisions  are  to  be  re¬ 
spected,  cannot  exercise  an  illimitable  power.  There  are  certain 
rights,  that  of  association,  for  example — that  of  free  discussion, 
that  of  living  by  labour,  that  of  having  any  given  kind  of  reli¬ 
gious  belief1 — which  have  been  placed  by  God  higher  than  all 
human  conventions  or  conventionalities.  We  say  that  the  in¬ 
tellect  and  the  conscience  also  have  their  claims.  We  say  that 
universal  suffrage  has  no  hold  upon  the  republic,  which  is  the 
government  of  universal  suffrage.  It  is  true  that  I  consider 
association  to  be  the  highway  of  liberty.  If  this  be  a  tyrannical 
code  then  I  am  a  tyrant!  Rousseau  laid  down  the  social  pro¬ 
blem  in  the  following  terms: — To  find  a  form  of  association 
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which  will  defend  and  protect  each  associate  with  the  force  of 
the  whole  community  ;  and  by  means  of  which  every  one,  uniting 
himself  to  all,  nevertheless  obeys  himself  only,  and  remains  as 
free  as  he  was  before.  This  is  an  admirable  formula  ;  only,  for 
the  last  four  words,  I  would  substitute  these — and  so  becomes 
free.”  Louis  Blanc  goes  on  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  basing 
the  franchise  upon  a  property  qualification.  After  examining 
the  sophisms  upon  which  this  view  of  the  matter  rests,  he  says, 
“  Of  a  truth,  in  all  those  arguments  there  is  an  indescribable 
mixture  of  stupidity  and  impertinence,  which  causes  me  to  hesi¬ 
tate  between  contempt  and  pity.”  Want  of  space  prevents  the 
translation  of  many  other  excellent  passages  from  this  admirable 
expose  of  the  miserable  chicanery,  the  blunders,  and  the  bad  logic 
of  our  opponents.  We  conclude  with  an  extract  containing  a 
brief  recital  of  the  propositions  expouuded  at  large,  in  the  article 
on  Universal  Suffrage.  “The  people  are  sovereign.  They  express 
their  will  through  direct  universal  suffrage.  Their  will,  formu- 
larized,  is  law.  The  condition  of  obedience  to  the  law  is  the 
right  of  discussion  concerning  it,  in  order  to  change  it  when  bad. 
The  liberty  of  the  press,  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of  associa¬ 
tion,  the  right  of  reunion,  the  right  ofliving  by  labour, — do  not 
depend  upon  a  vote  of  the  majority.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
within  its  own  limits,  is  imprescriptible  and  sacred.  It  cannot 
be  alienated,  and  excludes  the  idea  of  monarchy.  It  is  exercised 
by  means  of  removable  and  responsible  delegates.  The  pet  pie 
recognizes  no  power  but  that  which  emanates  from  themselves,  so 
that  the  state  is  the  people.  If  universal  suffrage,  thus  under¬ 
stood,  be  adopted,  there  is  no  possibility  of  insurrections  in  future. 
If  universal  suffrage  be  attacked,  there  is  risk  of  a  civil  war.  If 
a  civil  war  break  out,  and  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage 
momentarily  disappears,  its  final  re-establishment  will  be  effected 
at  an  immense  cost  of  bloodshed  and  confusion.  We  must  make 
the  choice !” 


TWO  YEARS  OF  A  REVOLUTION; 
1848  and  1849. 

[Continued  from  our  last.] 

In  our  number  for  April  we  followed  up  citizen  Marx’s  remarks 
upon  the  revolution  of  February,  up  to  the  establishment  and 
fiist  acts  of  the  provisional  government.  We  had,  already, 
moie  than  one  occasion  to  see  that  the  middle  class  elements  of 
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that  government  were  powerful  enough  to  subserve  the  interests 
of  their  order,  and  to  profit  by  the  ignorance  of  the  proletarians 
of  Paris  as  to  their  real  interests,  and  to  the  means  for  advancing 
them.  We  continue  our  extracts  :  — 


The  republic  found  no  resistance,  neither  at  home  nor  abroad.  By 
this  single  fact  it  was  disarmed.  Its  aim  was  no  longer  to  revolutionize 
the  world,  its  aim  was  to  adapt  itself  to  the  exigences  of  existing  bour¬ 
geois  society.  And  the  fanaticism  with  which  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  followed  up  this  aim,  is  proved  especially  in  its  financial  mea¬ 
sures. 

Public  and  private  credit,  of  course,  were  shaken.  Public  credit  is 
based  on  the  certainty  that  the  State  allows  the  Jews  of  finance  to 
fatten  upon  it.  But  the  old  State  was  gone,  and  the  revolution  had 
been  directed,  before  all,  against  these  financal  Jews.  Besides, that 
oscillations  of  the  last  European  commercial  crisis  had  not  yet  sub¬ 
sided.  There  were,  as  yet,  failures  following  upon  failures.  Private 
credit  had  been  paralyze  I,  circulation  stopped,  and  production  ob¬ 
structed,  before  even  the  revolu'ion  of  February  broke  out.  The  revo¬ 
lutionary  crisis,  of  course,  augmented  the  commercial  one.  And  if 
private  credit  is  based  upon  the  certitude,  that  the  bourgeois  mode  of 
producing  wealth,  that  the  whole  bourgeois  order  of  things,  is  intact 
and  inviolable,  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  a  revolution  which 
called  into  question  the  very  foundation  of  the  bourgeois  mode  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  economical  slavery  of  the  proletarian  class  ;  and  which,  in 
opposition  to  the  Bourse,  set  up  the  Sphinx  of  the  Luxembourg?  I  he 
emancipation  of  the  proletarian  class,  means  the  repeal  of  bourgeois 
credit,  for  it  is  the  abolition  of  bourgeois  production  and  of  the  social 
state  consistent  with  it.  Public  and  private  credit  are  the  thermo¬ 
meters  by  which  you  may  measure  the  intensity  of  a  revolution.  In 
the  same  degree  in  which  credit  falls  rises  the  ardour  and  the  potency  of 
Revolution. 


Tne  provisional  government  was  anxious  to  free  the  republic  from 
its  anti-bourgeois  appearance.  It  had,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance 
to  ensure  its  exchangeable  value,  its  current  price  on  ’  Change.  And 
with  the  current  price  of  the  republic  on  Change,  private  credit,  of 
course,  was  sure  to  rise  again. 

In  order  to  destroy  even  the  slightest  suspicion,  that  the  republic 
would  or  could  not  fulfil  the  engagements  inherited  from  monarchy- 
in  order  to  restore  faith  in  its  bourgeois  morality  and  solvency,  the 
provisional  government  had  recourse  to  a  putf  quite  as  chiluish  as  it 
was  devoid  of  digntfv.  It  paid  to  the  public  creditors  the  interest  of 
the  debt  even  before  it  w.s  legally  due.  I  be  bourgeois  a-plomb,  the 
self  -rriiance  of  the  capitalists  awoke  suddenly  again  when  they  saw 
the  anxiety  with  which  the  Government  sought  to  buy  up  their  con¬ 
fidence.  . 

The  financial  aristocracy  who  ruled  under  Louts  Phtllippe,  had 
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their  cathedral  church  in  the  Bank.  As  the  Exchange  governs  public 
ctedit,  the  Bank  govt  rns  private  credit. 

Directly  menaced  by  ihe  revolution,  not  only  in  its  dominion  but 
in  its  very  existence,  the  Bank  tried  at  once  to  discredit  the  republic 
by  destroying  ctedit  everywhere.  The  Bank  at  once  refused  credit  to 
the  private  bankers,  to  the  manufacturers  and  merchants.  "This 
manoeuvre,  as  it  did  not  succeed  in  producing  a  counter-revolution, 
recoiled,  in  its  consequences,  upon  the  Bank  itself.  Capitalists  with¬ 
drew  the  coin  tiny  had  deposited  in  i  s  vaults.  Holders  of  notes  ran 
upon  the  Bank  to  have  them  changed  for  coin. 

Without  any  forcible  interference,  in  a  strictly  lpgal  manner,  the 
provisional  government  could  have  forced  the  Bank  into  bankruptcy, 
they  had  only  to  remain  passive  and  to  abandon  it  to  its  fate.  The 
failure  of  the  Bank — that  w.  s  the  delnge  which  would  have  swej  t 
away  from  the  soil  of  France  in  an  instant  the  financial  aristocracy 
that  most  powerful  and  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  republic — that 
golden  pedestal  of  the  monarchy  of  July.  And  the  Bank  once  bank¬ 
rupt,  must  not  even  the  bourgeoisie  have  regarded  it  as  a  last  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  government  if  it  had  created  a  national  bank  and 
subjected  nation  1  credit  to  the  controul  of  the  nation? 

.  on  e  contrary :  the  provisional  government  acted  as  Pitt 

in  1797  had  done,  suspended  cash  payments  and  made  the  notes  of 
the  bank  a  legal  tender.  Still  more,  it  mole  all  provincial  banks 
branch  banks  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  allowed  it.  thus,  to  spread 
its  net  all  over  the  country.  Later  on,  the  government  mortgaged  to 
the  Bank,  for  a  'oan,  the  national  woods  and  forests.  Thus  t tie  revo¬ 
lution  of  February  fortified  and  enlarged  the  power  of  the  financial 
aristocracy  which  it  had  been  its  aim  to  destroy  ! 


It  is  generally  known  what  the  government,  so  merciful  to  the 
money-lords  of  the  Exchange  and  the  Bank,  gave  to  the  classes 
forming  the  opposite  extremity  of  societv  :  to  the  working  men 
and  small  tradespeople  it  gave  the  confiscation  of  the  money  in 
the  Savings’  Banks,  to  the  peasantry  the  tax  of  the  15  centimes 
upon  every  franc  oi  the  four  direct  taxes. 

.1  lie  sums  deposited  in  the  savings’  bank  were  seized  and  declared 
a  consolidated  public  debt.  By  this  the  small  trader  was  exasperated 
aga  nst  the  Republic.  By  receiving,  insiead  of  his  money,  mere 
gover  nment  seei  rines,  which  he  was  obliged  to  sell  rn  Change,  he  (ell 
u'lerly  a  prey  to  the  Jews  of  the  Bourse,  against  whom  he  had  made 
the  revolution  of  Fibruary!! 

1  he  tax  of  the  45  centimes  fell  most  heavily  upon  the  peasantry, 
w,;o  formed  the  large  majority  of  the  French  people.  They  had  to  pay 
t  e  expenses  of  the  Hevolut  or  of  February,  and  naturally  they  hence- 
forth  form  d  the  chief  material  for  the  counter-revolution.  The  tax 
of  the  45  centimes  was  a  vital  quesrion  for  the  peasant,  and  he  made 
U  a  vital  question  for  the  Republic.  The  Republic,  tor  him,  was 
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henceforth  identical  with  that  obnoxious  tax,  and  the  proletarian  of 
Paris  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  the  lazy  prodigal  who  feasted  at 
his  expense.  If  the  revolution  of  1789  had  set  in  with  the  freeing  of 
the  peasantry  from  all  feudal  charges,  the  revolution  of  1848  announced 
itself  to  that  class  by  a  new  tax  !  ! 

There  was  only  one  means  for  the  government  to  weather  all  these 
inconveniences  and  to  throw  the  State  c  ut  of  the  old  track  :  and  that 
was  a  declaration,  of  national  bankruptcy.  The  Jew  banker  Fotild, 
the  present  minister  of  finance,  proposed  tins  remedy  to  Ledru-  Rollin, 
and  the  virtuous  indignation  is  not  vet  forgotten  with  which  this 
citizen,  as  he  himself  stated  in  the  National  Assembly,  protested 
against  such  a  proposal.  .\J.  Fould  had  offered  to  him  the  apple  from 
the  tree  of  knowledge  !  ! ! 

The  provisional  government,  in  accepting  the  b'Hs  of  exchange 
drawn  by  old  bourgeois  society  upon  the  State,  had  surrendered  into 
its  hands.  It  had  become  the  persecuted  debtor  of  bourgeois  society, 
ins'ead  o'  standing  up  against  it  as  its  threaten  ng  tnditor,  who  had 
to  enforce  payment  o  revolutionary  deb  s  of  many  years’  standing.  It 
had  to  reforiily  bourgeois  society,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  fu'fil  en¬ 
gagements  which  nan  be  fulfilled  within  the  pale  of  bourgeois  society 
only.  Credit  was  its  very  first  condition  of  existence,  and  the  conces¬ 
sions  and  promises  made  to  the  proletarians  were  turned  into  as  many 
fetters,  which  it,  had  to  th.ow  off  The  emancipation  of  the  prole¬ 
tarians,  even  as  a  mere  word,  became  an  insupportable  danger  tor  the 
Republic,  for  it  was  a  never-ending  protest  against  the  restoration  of 
credit,  which  is  based  upon  thp  undisturbed  and  inviolate  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  the  existing  antagonism  of  cla-sps.  There  was  a  neces¬ 
sity,  then,  to  put  down ,  once  for  all,  the  proletarians . 

[To  be  continued.] 

DE  FLOTTE,  VlDAL,  AND  CARNOT. 

The  following  interesting  particulars  are  from  the  pen  of  Jules 
Leehevalier,  the  talented  correspondent  of  that  excellent  jour¬ 
nal,  the  New  York  Tribune  : — 

“  De  Flotte  has  been  one  of  the  most  ardent  orators  of  the 
Democracy.  He  is  a  distinguished  naval  officer.  lie  was  a 
Socialist  of  the  Phalansterian  School  long  before  the  Revolution 
of  February.  After  the  Revolution  he  became  an  energetic  and 
prominent  member  of  the  Club  of  Blanqui.  At  the  bottom  he 
is  a  man  of  peace  and  habitual  courtesy. 

“The  name  of  Vidal  is  well  known.  Socialism  has  not  at 
Paris  a  truer  embodiment  of  its  tendency  to  lea  e  aside  the  exclu¬ 
sive  schools  whi.e  it  remains  perfectly  faithful  to  the  organic 
principle  of  association  so  unfortunately  attacked  by  Proudhon. 
Vidal  was  the  laborious  and  uselul  auxiliary  of  Louis  Blanc,  in 
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the  labours  of  the  Commission  of  Workmen  at  the  Luxembourg. 
He  is  a  man  of  reflection,  of  talent  and  of  unimpassioned  and 
positive  mind.  Bv  his  acquirements  in  the  old  political  economy 
he  forms  a  bond  between  the  speculative  schools,  distinguished 
as  Utopian,  and  the  Economist  properly  so  called.  He  will  also 
be  a  bond  between  the  interests  of  property  and  those  of  labour 
on  the  day,  still  far  distant,  of  their  reconciliation. 

“  As  for  Carnot  who  is  nominated  as  a  protest  against  the  law 
upon  primary  schoolmasters  he  has  very  different  titles  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Socialist  Democracy.  He  is  a  democrat  by  right 
of  birth  if  I  may  so  express  myself;  and  he  has  been  a  Socialist 
by  profession  and  in  fact  since  1825.  His  was  the  first  name  of 
importance  gained  by  Saint  Simonianism.  That  doctrine  was, 
so  to  say,  elaborated  within  his  doors,  in  his  salon  in  the  Rue 
des  Saints  Peres.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Bazard.  He 
contributed  largely  to  the  sums  required  for  the  foundation  of 
the  Saint  Simonian  School  and  the  purchase  of  the  Globe  news¬ 
paper  in  1830.  After  the  separation  of  Bazard  and  Enfantin  he 
was  associated  with  Jean  Reynaud  and  Pierre  L<  roux  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Recue  Encyclopedique,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Encyclopedique  c\ouvelie,  in  which  he  wrote  some  remarkable 
articles.  Henry  Carnot  is  of  a  very  peaceful  character.  He  is 
what  may  be  called  a  substantial  man.  His  mind  has  nothing 
brilliant,  but  is  positive  and  reliable,  alwavs  ready  to  improve  the 
favourable  moment,  even  as  an  orator.  This  was  proved  bv  his 
defence  before  the  National  Assembly  when  his  administration  as 
Minister  of  Public  Education  was  so  warmly  attacked.  It  was 
my  lot  in  1830  to  be  engaged  with  him,  as  a  member  of  the  Sai 
Simonian  College  in  a  series  of  public  instructions  at  Paris.  He 
then  pronounced  one  of  the  best  discourses  ever  made  in  that 
school ;  it  was  published  afterwards  under  the  title  of  Resume  de 
la  Doctrine  Saint  Simonienne.” 


THE  FRATERNAL  DEMOCRATS 

At  the  monthly  meeting  on  the  Twelfth  of  April,  the  secretary 
reported  that,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  tour  weeks,  the 
society  had  received  an  addition  of  forty  new  members.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  first  favourable  occasion  should  be  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  to  hold  a  public  meeting,  iu  order  to  give  greater 
publicity  to  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  society. &  The 
next  monthly  meeting  will  be  holden  on  Friday  evening  May 
the  1 0th,  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square. 


(  463  ) 

BIRTH-DAY  OF  MAXIMILIAN"  ROB  FSPIERRE. 

Members  and  friends  of  tLe  Society  of  Fraternal  Democrats,  to 
the  number  of  nearly  seventy,  celebrated,  by  a  social  Supper,  the 
Birth-day  of  the  immortal  and  incorruptible  Maximilian 
Robespierre,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  April  the  ..th .  The 
great  martyr  was  born  on  the  Sixth  of  pril,  but  that  day  of  the 
month  falling  on  a  Saturday,  the  evening  of  the  Fifth  was 
selected  as  the  more  convenient.  Julian  Harney  was  appointed 
to  preside,  who,  after  the  supper  of  good  old  English  fare,  had 
been  disposed  of,  gave  “  The  Sovereignty  of-the  People,  and 
the  Fraternity  of  all  Nations.”  Citizen  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds 
responded  to  the  toast,  and  in  an  able  speech  vindicated  the 
principles  of  Social  Democracy. 

Song  by  Citizen  Brown,  “  Base  Oppressors  leave  your  slum¬ 
bers.” 

The  Chairman  then  gave  the  sentiment — “The  immortal 
memory  of  Maxmilian  Robespierre,  —the  Incorruptible  ;  may 
his  bright  example  inspire  us  with  energy  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  ol  the  triumph  of  the  good  cause  of  Democratic  and  Social 
Equality,  for  which  he  lived,  laboured,  suffered  and  died.” 
Citizen  Bronterre  O'Brien,  in  speaking  to  the  sentiment,  re¬ 
viewed  the  career  of  that  friend  of  the  human  race.  1 1 is  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  character  of  the  victim  of  Thermidore,  was  enthu¬ 
siastically  applauded. 

Citizen  Gerald  Massey  sang  the  English  version  of  the  “  Mar¬ 
seillais  Hymn.” 

Citizen  W.  J.  Vernon  gave  the  next  toast — “  the  heroic  and 
incorruptible  Marat,  St.  Just,  and  Couthon.” 

A  French  exile  sang  the  “  Chant  du  Depart.” 

Citizen  D.  W.  RufFy  gave Success  to  the  Red  Republi¬ 
cans  of  the  Continent,  and  the  speedy  triumph  of  the  Republic 
Universal,  Democratic  and  Social.” 

A  German  exile  responded,  and  concluded  an  excellent 
speech  with  giving  “The  Proletarians  of  England,” — responded 
to  by  Citizens  Reed  and  Massey.  The  latter  concluded  by 
giving  the  sentiment  “  To  persecution  and  martyrdom  in  the 
glorious  cause  of  freedom.” 

Another  of  our  German  exiled  friends,  after  delivering  a  high, 
eulogium  on  Marat,  finished  his  address  by  giving  as  a  senti¬ 
ment — “  Citizen  Blanqui,  and  the  extinction  of  classes.” 

Citizen  Bronterre  O'Brien  proposed  “The  health  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  chairman,  George  Julian  Harney,”  who  replied, 
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and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  gave  “The  glorious  In¬ 
surgents  ol  June,  1848,  and  all  who  have  struggled,  suffered  and 
died  to  establish  the  political  and  social  rights  of  man.”  Re¬ 
sponded  to  by  an  insurgent  of  June,  who  sang  “Vive  la  Repub- 
lique — Vive  la  Liberte.” 

Julian  Harney  on  leaving  the  chair  and  retiring  for  the 
evening,  gave — “  Barbes,  Albert,  and  all  who  are  now  suffering 
in  the  cause  of'  Democracy.” 

Citizen  8tallwood  was  then  called  to  the  chair,  when  the 
following  toasts  were  given “  Health  and  long  life  to 
Bro nter re  0‘Brien.  By  Citizen  Geogeaban — “  The  memory 
of  Robert  Emmet,  and  the  healths  of  John  Mitchell,  Thomas 
Meagher,  Smith  O'Brien,  and  all  other  true  Irish  patriots.”  By 
C.tizen  Leno — “  The  memories  of  Paine  and  Washington.”  By- 
Citizen  Huffy — “  Ernest  Jones  and  other  patriots.”  By  Citizen 
Arnoit  “  Prosperity  to  the  Society  of  Eraternal  Democrats.” 
“The  Democratic  Press,”  and  several*  other  patriotic  toasts  ,  songs, 
and^  recitations  were  given,  alter  which  the  assembly  separated  ; 
eacn  and  all  more  tl  an  ever  resolved  to  labour  for  the  triumph 
of  the  holy  principles  of  Equality,  Liberty  and  Fraternity. 


RESPECTABLE  JOURNALISM— THE  STAMPED  PRESS. 

Journals,  beyond  all  doubt,  rank  amidst  the  greatest  advantages 
possessed  by  civilised  society— the  influential  pen  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalist  assuredly  achieves  more  for  our  every-day  w'ants  than  any 
other  power  that  could  be  devised,  elevating  virtue  and  denounc¬ 
ing  vice  in  every  form  ;  but  they  must  lose  much  of  their  value 
and  become  curses  rather  than  blessings,  when  the  newspaper 
columns  are  filled  with  disgucting  details,  such  as  that  which 
polluted  them,  in  reporting  the  trial,  at  Liverpool,  of  the  action 
brought  by  Dr.  Nolan  against  a  member  of  his  congregation,  for 
defamation  of  character. 

Obscene  books  and  pamphlets  are  suppressed,  and  their  au- 
thois  brought  to  punishment — the  exhibitors  of  indecent  prints 
are  denounced  by  society,  and  imprisoned  for  their  outrages  of 
decency  ;  but  one  would  imrgine,  if  we  judged  by  such  reports 
as  alluded  to,  that  newspaper  proprietors  were  furnished  with 
free  pardons  for  all  offences  of  a  similar  character  which  they 
might  commit,  and  that  a  privilege  was  conceded  to  them  of 
liberty  to  break  through  every  sense  of  morality,  and  expose 
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to  the  eyes  of  virtuous  ladies  the'  filthy  details  of  every  enor¬ 
mity  that  found  its  way  in  any  shape  to  a  court  of  justice. 

If  the  revolting  particulars  of  the  trial  alluded  to  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  separate  form,  as  a  pamphlet,  with  or  without  ex¬ 
planatory  engravings,  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice 
would  instantly  show  its  activity,  its  vigilance  in  protecting 
the  morals  of  the  community,  by  instituting  a  prosecution 
against  the  unptincipled  publisher  or  author.  True,  it  might 
be  that  the  actual  injury  in  such  a  case  would  be  but  little ; 
the  circulation  of  such  a  hook  would  be  limited  to  a  class  of 
readers  whose  debased  minds  would  form  the  only  incentive  to 
purchase  such  a  mass  of  disgusting  trash — it  would  offend  no 
eye — the  readers  of  its  baneful  pages  would  voluntarily  seek  its 
perusal — vitiated  minds  only  would  come  again  in  contact  with 
the  filthy  imaginations  in  which  they  love  to  revel  ;  but  when 
such  papers  as  the  leading  London  journals  allow  their  col umns  to 
be  made  vehicles  of  such  debasing  filth,  thrusting  it  prominently 
forward  as  the  news  of  the  day,  descending  to  the  details  of  every 
profligacy,  knowing  that  such  papers  meet  the  eyes  of  virtuous 
women  of  every  rank  of  life,  it  is  not,  surely,  too  much  to  say, 
that  journals  then  lose  all  claim  to  our  respect,  and  deserve  to  he 
branded  by  every  honest  moral  man  as  base  panderers  to  vice — 
the  deadliest  enemies  of  virtue.  — From  Ireland’s  best  newspaper, 
The  Irish/Kan. 


L1TERATU  RE. 

Historic  Pages  from  the  Fkench  Revolution  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1 84-8.  by  Louis  Blanc.  London:  Tribu ne  Office, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  Socialist  friends  for  this  translation  of 
the  Pages  d’Histnirc  de  la  Revolution  de  Fevrier,  a  work  which 
is  not  so  much  a  hi-tory  as  a  contribution  towards  a  future  his¬ 
tory  of  the  February  Revolution.  Anything  from  the  pen  of 
the  champion  of  labour's  rights  must  command  the  attention, 
both  of  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  democratic  progress,  and  this 
work  only  requires  to  be  made  known  to  ensure  for  it  a  vast 
circulation.  Sharing  the  sentiments  of  its  author,  and  con¬ 
scientiously  approving  of  most  of  his  public  acts,  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  occupy  our  space  with  much  in  the  shape  of  cri¬ 
tical  comment.  The  best  criticism  on  the  Revolution  itself  will 
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be  found  in  Citizen  Marx’s,  “Two  Years  of  a  Revolution,” 
commenced  in  our  last  and  continued  in  our  present  number. 
We  hasten  to  give  such  an  account  of  these  “  Pages”  and  as 
many  extracts  therefrom  as  we  can  find  room  for. 

Chapter  the  first  contains  a  rapid  review  of  the  state  of 
France  previous  to  the  Revolution  ;  the  author  drawing  a  fright¬ 
ful,  yet  faithful,  picture  of  the  corruption,  political  and  social, 
into  which  France  had  been  plunged  by  the  rule  of  Louis  Phil- 
lippe : — 

Every  kind  of  celebrity,  literary  or  scientific,  civil  or  military,  bad  its 
price,  and  glory  its  sliding  scale.  O  infamy  never  to  be  forgotten,  the  de¬ 
gradation  of  France  !  in  ancient  times  tbe  cradle  of  the  greatest  knights  of 
chivalry,  and,  in  latter  ages,  the  birth-place  of  the  most  heroic  martyrs. 
Everything  was  looked  npon  as  an  article  of  commerce ;  votes  were 
reckoned  by  the  number  of  francs  they  would  fetch  ;  vulgar  consciences 
were  exposed  to  sale  like  goods  in  a  bazaar ;  honour  was  bought,  and 
law  was  sold. 

The  reform  banquet  agitation  commenced,  and  our  author 
exhibits  the  hollowness  and  knavery  of  the  party  of  Odillon 
Barrot,  “  the  Gracchi  of  the  drawing-room,”  who  wished  to 
overthrow  a  cabinet,  but  who,  to  their  own  dismay,  helped  to 
upset  the  throne.  The  22nd  of  February  arrived,  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  dynastic  opposition  shrunk  from  the  perils  of  leadership, 
and  left  to  bolder  men  the  task  of  completing  the  work  they  had 
commenced. 

The  people  managed  without  them.  Tbe  sight  of  a  single  corpse  is 
sufficient  to  set  Paris  in  a  flame.  On  tbe  evening  of  tbe  23rd  a  volley  of 
musketry  furnished  them  with  a  heap.  Working  men  bore  tbe  dead 
bodies  through  the  faubourgs  by  torchlight,  and  the  affair  was  done. 
Once  let  loose,  the  people  did  not  stop  ;  the  soldiers  remembered  they 
were  citizens  ;  the  government  fell  from  utter  exhaustion  ;  Louis  Philippe 
fled,  leaving  his  palace  empty,  and  his  crown  in  the  dust  ;  the  next  day 
France  was  a  republic. 

Lamartine,  the  vain-glorious  egotist,  in  his  pretended  history, 
but  veritable  romance ,  has  tried  to  pass  himself  off  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  author  of  the  Republic.  Louis  Blanc,  however,  shows, 
that,  not  only  did  the  people  of  Paris  demand,  on  the  barricades, 
the  installation  of  the  Republic,  but  that  also  the  list  of  the 
provisional  government  had  been  settled  on  by  the  people  long 
before  its  adoption  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Reforme 
and  the  National  had  agreed  upon  the  following  names,  Du- 
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pont  (de  l’Enre),  Francois  Arago,  Ledru  Rollin,  Flocon,  Marie, 
Armand  Marrast,  Cremieux,  Gamier  Pages,  Lamartine,  Louis 
Plane.  The  last-named  undertook  to  read  the  list  to  the  vic¬ 
torious  people,  who  were  pouring  in  from  all  sides  to  the  office 
of  the  Reforme.  Our  author  says  : — 

It  was  a  fearful  and.  imposing  scene.  The  large  court  of  the  Hotel 
Bullion  was  crowded  with  men  shaking  their  victorious  muskets  in  terrible 
earnest,  pointing  to  the  stains  of  blood  on  their  belts,  and  exulting  in  the 
triumph  of  victory.  When  I  read  the  list  it  was  received  with  acclamations ; 
hut  there  was  a  name  that  we  had  not  inserted,  and  “  Albert !  Albert !” 
resounded  from  a  thousand  voices.  Who  was  this  Albert  1  We  knew  him 
not.  I  had  never  seen  him.  But  what  were  our  titles  compared  with  those 
of  this  man — the  spontaneous  choice  of  the  people,  whose  name  had  thus 
suddenly  leapt  forth  into  historical  celebrity  from  the  inmost  soul  of  these 
triumphant  multitudes  1  Never  before  or  since  have  I  experienced  such 
emotions  as  I  did  then.  Albert  was  a  poor  mechanic,  unknown  to  the  de¬ 
mocratic  leaders  ;  unnoticed  in  the  crowd  of  devoted  combatants,  he  asked 
nothing  of  the  republic  but  to  obtain  the  honour  of  dying  the  obscure  and 
sainted  death  of  a  soldier  fighting  in  her  cause.  At  that  vary  moment 
where  was  he  1  doubtless  at  some  barricade.  Was  not  this  single  fact  the 
evidence  of  a  new  era  1  It  was  labour  claiming  its  place  in  the  direction  of 
human  affairs  ;  it  was  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  demanding  to  be  re¬ 
presented  by  a  man  of  the  people  ;  it  was  power  changing  the  degraded 
purple  of  royalty  for  the  blouse  of  honest  industry.  Yes,  indeed,  I  call 
heaven  to  witness  that  it  was  with  uncontrollable  emotion,  with  tears  in 
my  eyes,  I  inscribed  in  the  list  of  future  dictators  the  name  of  Albert, 
ouevrir. 

This  took  place  while,  at  the  Palais  Bourbon,  they  were  vet 
discussing  the  question  of  continuing  the  monarchy  in  the  shape 
of  a  regency!  Not  by  Lamartine,  or  by  any  other  individual, 
was  the  republic  given  to  France,  but  by  the  people,  and  by  the 
people  alone. 

Our  author  repaired  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  : — 

Before  the  principal  entrance  were  planted  four  cannons,  around  which 
moved  the  roaring  multitude,  some  ascending  and  others  descending  the 
grand  staircase,  that  was  completely  inundated  with  the  human  surge. 

Horses  without  riders,  wounded  men  groaning  on  their  straw,  distracted 
orators,  bewildered  visitors,  soldiers  in  tatters,  working  men  waving  flags, 
and  street  children  listening  to  the  firing  of  the  guns,  filled  the  court¬ 
yards.  and  gave  them  the  appearance  of  a  hospital,  camp,  and  battle-field 
at  one  view. 
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Borne  into  the  hall  of  St.  John,  Louis  Blanc  and  Flocon 
addressed  the  people,  proclaiming  the  Republic,  democratic  and 
social,  amidst  the  thundering  applause  of  the  enthusiastic 
people. 

In  the  very  moment  of  its  birth,  the  Republic  was  threatened 
with  destruction  from  the  intrigues  of  the  base  majority  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  who  only  proclaimed  the  Republic 
under  fear  of  personal  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  people. 
We  here  quote  from  the  author’s  masterly  sketch  of 
Lamartine  ; — 

The  part  that  M.  de  Lamartine  played  was  just  that  of  tho  literary  man, 
and  might  be  comprised  in  the  three  words-  “  To  be  applauded.”  His 
ear,  ever  ready  for  the  sound  of  his  own  name,  and  tremblingly  anxious 
about  the  music  of  his  fame,  he  wished  to  captivate  all  who  had  any  in¬ 
fluence.  He  coveted  the  homage  of  all,  he  claimed  every  opinion  as  his 
own,  and  sought  to  place  himself  upon  the  neutral  ground  where  all 
opinions  were  agreed.  He  was  equally  anxious  to  obtain  the  approbation 
of  the  drawing-rooms  and  of  the  clubs,  to  conciliate  Lord  Kormanby  and 
please  Sobrier,  to  offer  an  embassy  to  M.  de  la  Rocliejacquelin,  and  to  have 
secret  interviews  with  Blanqui. 

The  artifice  of  lavishing  flatteries  on  every  one  indiscriminately  was  one 
of  the  faults  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  and  his  misfortune  ;  for  it  happened 
that  he  sometimes  had  to  deal  with  strong  and  intellectual  minds  like 
Barbes  who  were  disgusted  at  his  eagerness  to  court  their  favour ;  at 
other  times,  with  clear-sighted  men  like  Blanqui,  who  saw  through  him 
and  made  made  use  of  him,  while  he  thought  he  was  using  them. 

And  this  explains  why  all  parties  were  on  his  side- for  a  day.  He  laid 
down  to  rest,  thinking  that  France  was  at  his  pillow  ;  he  fell  asleep,  in¬ 
toxicated  with  admiration  for  himself ;  he  dreamt  of  the  dictatorship  ;  he 
awoke  to  find  himself  alone. 

Let  us  contrast  with  the  above  portrait  the  following  brief 
but  expressive  sketch  ol  Albert,  the  ouvrier ,  at  this  moment  a 
fellow-sufferer  with  Barbes  in  the  dungeons  of  Doullens _ 

Albert  is  a  true  man  of  the  people,  whom  the  revolution  took  from  a 
workshop  to  give  him  a  seat  in  the  councils  of  the  republic,  but  upon 
whose  noble  heart  this  sudden  change  caused  neither  wonder  nor  astonish¬ 
ment.  To  a  rare  sense  of  uprightness,  Albert  joined  great  tact  and 
high  intelligence  ;  whenever  he  spoke,  it  was  always  to  give  expression  to 
*  just  or  a  generous  sentiment,  which  he  always  did  with  precision  and 
force. 

That  the  victors  of  February  looked  to  the  social  emancipa- 
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tion  of  labour  as  the  great  end  of  the  revolution  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  events  of  the  25th  and  28th  of  February — 

The  morning  of  the  25t.h  of  February  we  were  busy  organising  the 
mayories  of  Paris,  when  suddenly  a  formidable  uproar  was  heard  around 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  P:esently  the  door  of  the  council  room  was  thrown 
open  with  considerable  violence,  and  a  man  entered  whose  appearance  was 
like  that  of  a  spectre.  His  handsome  and  expressive  countenance  was 
animated  with  a  wild  fury  rendered  more  frightful  by  its  unearthly  pale¬ 
ness.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  musket,  and  his  blue  eyes  sparkled  as  he 
fiercely  bent  them  upon  us.  Who  sent  him?  What  did  he  want?  He 
announced  himself  in  the  name  of  the  people,  in  an  imperious  manner 
pointed  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  and  making  the  butt  of  his  musket  ring 
upon  the  floor,  he  demanded  our  recognition  of  the  right  to  labour. 

The  name  of  this  brave  and  truly  noble  man  should  be  re¬ 
corded  in  history’s  page.  Let  the  proletarians  of  all  lands  do 
honour  to  the  name  of  Marche.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Government  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  I  ouis  Blanc, 
seizirg  on  the  favourable  occasion,  wrote  the  following  decree — 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  clause,  which  was  added  by 
Ledru  Rollin — 

The  Provisional  Government  of  the  French  Repnblic  promises  to  gua¬ 
rantee  the  labourer’s  existence  by  labour. 

It  engages  to  guarantee  labour  to  all  citizens. 

It  recognises  the  right  of  working  m-n  to  associate  together  for  the 
purpose  rf  enjoying  the  profits  of  their  labour. 

The  Provisional  Government  restores  to  the  working  class  the  million 
of  the  civil  list,  that  by  right  belongs  to  them. 

We  need  not  add  how  shamefully  these  promises  were  violated. 
The  people  now  demanded  a  Ministry  of  Progress,  and  the 
Organisation  of  Labour — 

The  28th  of  February  the  Council  was  assembled.  Suddenly  from  the 
windows  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  we  saw  the  people  pouring  into  the  Place  de 
Greve,  and  ranging  themselves  as  it  were  in  order  of  battle.  Over  their 
heads  floated  numerous  banners  bearing  these  inscriptions  “  A  Ministry 
of  Progress  !”  “  Organisation  of  Labour  !”  and  almost  at  the  same  moment 

a  deputation  from  the  people  was  announced.  It  was  necessary  to  decide 
immediately.  I  pronounced  at  once  in  favour  of  the  popular  wishes.  The 
Revolution  had  a  social  signification  that  should  be  immediately  defined.  It 
had  shown  in  whom  the  sovereignty  resided,  and  yet  the  sovereign  was  en¬ 
slaved  by  proletarianism ;  let  it  be  recognised  at  once.  Tho  position 
required  that  a  ministry  of  progress  should  be  appointed,  and  that  the 
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frightful  anarchy  which  conceals  the  oppression  of  the  multitude  under  the 
disorder  it  creates,  and  hypocritically  decks  its  slaves  in  the  garb  of  liberty, 
should  be  replaced  by  a  fraternal  organisation  of  labour. 

Lamartine  and  the  rest  of  the  moderate  majority  vehemently 
opposed  this  demand.  Thereupon  Louis  Blanc  gave  in  his 
resignation,  which,  however,  the  majority  dared  not  accept — 
fearing  an  insurrection.  The  result  of  this  affair  was  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission  of  the  Luxembourg,  under  the 
presidency  and  vice-presidency  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Albert. 
In  our  humble  opinion,  our  excellent  friend,  Louis  Blanc,  com¬ 
mitted  a  grave  error,  in  permitting  himself  to  be  influenced  by 
the  majority,  in  their  substitution  of  this  Commission  for  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  demanded  by  the  people.  Without  a 
budget,  or  any  other  administrative  resources,  what  more  could 
he,  Albert,  and  the  delegates  of  the  working  men  do  than 
elaborate  mere  theories,  and  paper  schemes  of  social  emancipa¬ 
tion  ?  Still,  the  Luxembourg  Commission  was  not  altogether 
fruitless,  for,  as  our  author  well  observes,  “  the  seed  has  been 
sown,  and  Socialism,  which  was  scarcely  heard  of  before  Feb¬ 
ruary,  has  become  the  all  prevailing  topic  of  the  age.” 

Lamartine  has  had  the  credit  of  abolishing  the  punishment 
of  death  for  political  offences,  and  it  is  true  that  he  was  the 
first  in  the  Provisional  Government  to  propose  the  abrogation 
of  that  extreme  penalty ;  but  no  decision  was  come  to.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  same  proposition  was  made  by  Louis  Blanc,  and 
adopted  by  the  government.  We  appreciate  the  excellent 
motives  by  which  Louis  Blanc  was  influenced,  but  it  is  highly 
questionable  whether  the  continuance  of  that  penalty  would  not 
have  exercised  a  wholesome  influence  over  the  scoundrels,  who, 
the  moment  they  felt  secure  of  their  heads,  recommenced  their 
damnable  intrigues  against  the  liberties  and  the  welfare  of  their 
too  generous  conquerors.  Remembering  the  frightiul  tragedy 
of  the  following  June,  we  must  express  our  unmitigated  hos¬ 
tility  to  all  political  sentimentalism. 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  work  for  the  present 
month  with  the  following  extract,  relating  to  the  rival  flags — the 
red,  and  the  tricolour  : 

It  was  not  from  any  savage  disposition  that  the  people  demanded  the 
Red  flag.  The  sentiment  was  this.  It  may  be  remembered  when  in  1789 
the  tricolour  flag  was  adopted  royalty  still  existed,  and  was  not  at  that  time 
threatened  by  the  dark  cloud  that  already  appeared  in  the  horizon.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  serious  differences  had  occurred  between  the  middle  class  and  the 
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court  ;  but  Louis  XYI.  had  left  Versailles  to  come  and  make  his  peace  with 
Paris  ;  now  it  was  as  a  token  of  this  reconciliation  that  the  white,  the  royal 
colour,  was  added  to  the  red  and  blue,  already  the  Parisian  eolours.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  tricolour  flag  ;  which  consequently  expressed  the  idea  of 
a  compromise ;  it  bore  traces  of  monarchical  prejudices,  and  reminded  the 
people  that  there  was  in  the  nation  a  something  which  was  not  the  nation. 
Alter  the  revolution  of  February  there  was  no  king;  why  should  the  colours 
of  royalty  be  preserved  ?  No  sovereignty  was  any  longer  acknowledged  but 
that  of  the  people  ;  why,  then,  preserve  the  emblem  of  a  composite  sove¬ 
reignty '?  From  the  ruins  of  all  the  old  castes  was  about  to  arise  the  one 
family  of  the  French  nation  ;  why  then  have  a  flag  which,  by  the  diversity  of 
its  colours,  seemed  to  revive  the  difference  of  classes  ?  The  red  flag  was  de¬ 
manded  as  the  standard  of  unity.  Besides  it  was  the  ancient  flag  of  the  Gauls ; 
it  was  the  historical  standard  tinder  which  our  fathers  fought  against 
Borne  ;  and  at  the  time  of  Joan  of  Arc  against  the  English.  Such  were  the 
feelings  that  animated  the  people  with  respect  to  this  flag,  whatever  images 
of  bloody  times  might  have  been  seen  in  it  by  some  ;  or  however  it  might 
have  been  revered,  as  the  flag-  of  martyrs,  by  others.  And,  in  proof  of  this, 
the  people  might  be  seen  in  every  direction  with  the  red  rosette  in  their 
button-holes  at  the  time  they  were  applauding  the  government,  for  having 
abolished  the  punishment  of  death. 

The  tricolour  prevailed  ;  but  the  Red  flag  is  the  banner  of  the 
future. 

This  work  is  publishing  in  weekly  penny  numbers.  We 
shall  return  to  these  “  Historic  Pages,  from  the  Revolution  of 
February.” 


LETTER  FROM  FRANCE. 

( From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

Paris,  April  20th,  1850. 

The  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  which  has  become  inevitable  since  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  the  10th  of  March,  has  been  retarded  by  the  cowardice  both  of  the 
government  and  of  the  men  who,  for  the  moment,  have  taken  the  lead  of  the 
Paris  movement.  The  government  and  the  National  Assembly  were  so 
terror-struck  by  the  vote  of  the  10th  of  March,  and  by  the  repeated  proofs 
of  mutinous  spirit  in  the  army,  that  they  dared  not  come  immediately  to 
any  conclusion.  They  resolved  upon  passing  new  repressive  laws,  a  list  of 
which  I  gave  you  in  my  last  ;  but  if  the  ministry  and  -orre  of  the  leaders  of 
the  majority  had  confidence  in  these  measures,  the  mass  of  the  members  had 
not,  and  even  the  government  very  soon  lost  its  confidence  again.  Thus, 
the  more  stringent  of  these  repressive  laws  were  not  brought  forward,  and 
even  those  that  were — the  laws  on  the  press  and  on  electoral  meetings— 
met  with  a  very  doubtful  reception  from  the  majority. 
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The  Socialist  party,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  profit  by  the  victory  as  it 
ought  to  have  done.  The  reason  for  this  is  very  plain.  This  party  con¬ 
sists  not  only  of  the  working  men,  but  it  includes,  now,  the  great  mass  of 
the  shopkeeping  class  too,  a  class  whose  socialism  is  indeed  a  great  deal 
tamer  than  that  of  the  proletarians.  The  shopkeepers  and  small  tradesmen 
know  very  well  that  their  own  salvation  from  ruin  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  emancipation  of  the  proletarians  ;  that  their  interests  are  indis¬ 
solubly  tied  up  with  those  of  the  working  men.  But  they  know  also,  that 
if  the  proletarians  conquered  political  power  by  a  revolution,  they,  the 
shopkeepers,  would  be  entirely  set  aside,  and  be  reduced  to  accept  from  the 
hands  of  the  working  class  any  thing  they  might  give  them.  If  the  present 
government,  on  the  contrary,  be  overthrown  by  peaceful  means,  the  shop¬ 
keepers  and  small  tradesmen,  being  the  least  obnoxious  of  the  classes  now  in 
opposition,  would  very  quietly  step  in  and  take  hold  of  the  government, 
giving,  at  the  same  time,  the  working  people  as  small  a  share  of  it  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  small  trading  class,  then,  were  quite  as  much  terrified  at  their 
own  victory  as  the  government  was  at  its  own  defeat.  They  saw  a  re¬ 
volution  starting  up  before  their  eyes,  and  they  strove  immediately  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  There  was  a  means  for  this  ready  at  hand.  Citizen  Vidal,  in 
addition  to  being  elected  for  Paris,  had  been  elected  for  the  Lower  Rhine 
too.  They  managed  to  make  him  accept  for  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  thus 
there  is  to  be  a  new  election  in  Paris.  But  it  is  evident,  that  as  long  there 
is  an  opportunity  given  to  the  people  to  obtain  peaceful  victories,  they  will 
never  raise  their  cry  “  to  arms  ;  ”  or  if,  nevertheless,  provoked  into  an 
emeute,  they  will  fight  with  very  little  chance  of  victory. 

The  new  election  was  fixed  for  the  28th  of  this  month  ;  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  immediately  profited  by  the  favourable  position  created  by  the 
amiable  shopocracy.  Ministers  disinterred  old  police  regulations,  in  order  to 
expel  from  Paris  a  number  of  working  men,  for  the  moment  without  work  ; 
and  showed  that  they  could  do  even  without  the  proposed  law  against  elec¬ 
toral  meetings,  by  directly  putting  a  stop  to  all  of  them.  The  people 
knowing  that  the  day  before  an  election,  they  could  not  fight  to  any  advan¬ 
tage,  submitted.  The  social  and  democratic  press,  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  shopocracy,  of  course  did  every  thing  to  keep  them  quiet.  The  be¬ 
haviour  of  this  press  has,  ever  since  the  affair  of  the  “  trees  of  liberty,”  been 
most  infamous.  There  have  been  numbers  of  occasions  for  the  people  to 
rise  ,  but  the  press  has  always  preached  peace  and  tranquility  while  the 
representatives  ot  the  shopocracy  in  the  electoral  committee  and  other  or¬ 
ganised  bodies  have  always  managed  to  lessen  the  chances  of  a  street  vic¬ 
tory,  by  opening  peaceful  outlets  for  the  popular  exasperation. 

The  false  position  in  which  the  Red  party  has  been  forced,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  given  by  the  new  election  to  the  ordermongers,  is  fully  shewn  by 
the  names  of  the  two  opposing  candidates.  The  red  candidate,  Eugene 
Sue,  is  an  excellent  representative  of  that  well-meaning,  “  soft  sawder,” 
sentimental  shopocrat-Socialism,  which,  far  from  recognising  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  mission  of  the  proletarians,  would  rather  mock-emancipate  them 
by  the  benevolent  patronage  of  the  petty  trading  class.  As  a  political  man, 
Eugene  Sue  is  a  nullity  ;  as  a  demonstration,  his  nomination  is  a  step 
backwards  from  the  position  conquered  on  the  10th  of  March.  But  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  if  sentimental  socialism  is  to  have  the  honour  of  the 
day,  his  name  is  the  most  popular  to  be  put  forward,  and  he  has  a  great 
chance  to  be  elected. 
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The  ordermongers,  on  the  other  side,  have  so  far  recovered,  that  they  now 
oppose  to  Eugene  Sue,  whose  name  signifies  nothing  or  very  little,  a  name 
which  signifies  everything— M.  Leclerc,  the  bourgeois  Lacedemonian  of  the 
insurrection  of  June.  Leclerc  is  a  direct  reply  to  De  Flotte,  and  a  direot  pro¬ 
vocation  to  the  working  men,  more  direct  than  any  other  name  could  ^>osdi- 
bly  be.  Leclerc,  candidate  for  Paris— that  is  a  repetition  of  the  words  of 
General  D’Hautpoul “  Now,  gentlemen,  whenever  you  please  to  descend 
into  the  streets,  we  are  ready  !” 

The  repeated  election  in  Paris,  as  you  see,  offers  no  advantage,  but,  oa 
the  contrary,  has  already  put  to  a  great  deal  of  disadvantage  the  proletarian 
party.  But  there  is  another  fact  to  be  noticed.  The  election  of  tho  10th 
of  March  was  carried  under  the  old  list;  that  of  the  28th  of  April  is  to  come 
©flf  under  the  new  revised  list  of  voters  for  1850,  which  came  into  force  on 
the  1st  of  April ;  and  in  this  revised  list  there  are  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  working  men  struck  off  under  various  pretexts. 

However,  even  if  this  time  the  ordermongers  obtain  a  small  majority,  they 
will  not  be  the  gainers.  The  fact  remains,  that,  with  universal  suffrage, 
they  can  no  longer  govern  France.  The  fact  remains,  that  the '  army  is 
largely  infected  with  socialism,  and  only  awaits  an  occasion  for  open  rebel- 
liob.  The  fact  remains,  that  the  working  people  of  Paris  are  in  better 
spirits  than  ever  for  putting  an  end  to  the  present  state  of  things.  Is  e\  or 
before  did  they  come  out  so  openly  as  they  have  done  this  time  in  the 
electoral  meetings,  till  they  were  suppressed.  And  the  government,  forced 
to  attack  universal  suffrage,  will  thereby  give  the  people  an  occasion 
for  a  combat,  in  which  there  is  for  the  proletarians  the  certainty  of  victory. 


LIBERATION  OF  IMPRISONED  CHARTISTS. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  announce  that  the  fol- 
lowing  Chartists  havebeen  liberated  from  prison,  viz.  Messrs.  Shell, 
Bryson,  Conway,  Prowten,  Morgan,  Young,  Gurney,  Martin, 
Argue,  Able,  Snowball,  Bezer  and  Looney.  Our  gratification  would 
be  still  greater  could  we  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  restoration 
to  their  liberties  and  their  families,  of  our  esteemed  friend  Ernest 
Jones,  and  the  other  patriots,  who  are  suffering  incarceration  for 
their  political  honesty  and  moral  consistency. 


WORDSWORTH,  the  Poet,  died  on  the  23rd  of  April,  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  a°-e.  In  announcing  his  death,  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  ara 
not  impressed  with  any  very  heavy  sense  of  sorrow  for  we  cannot  include 
him  in  the  list  of  those  who.like  Burns,  Byron,  and  Shelley,  have  seemed 
the  lasting  worship  of  the  people  by  their  immortal  aspirations  for,  and 
soul-inspiring  invocations  to.  Liberty.  Unlike  those  great  spirits  ,\V  ords- 
wokth  passes  from  amongst  us  unregretted  by  the  great  body  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  who  have  no  tears  for  the  salaried  slave  of  Aristocracy  and  pen¬ 
sioned  parasite  of  Monarchy. 

The  Liverpool,  Financial  Reform  Association-  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  scant  measure  of  commercial  public  relief 
awarded  in  the  recent  budget,  have  girded  on  their  armour  for 

and  here  follows  the  substance  of  their 
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proclamation.  Reduction  of  duty  on  tea,  50  per  cent,  ad  va¬ 
lorem',  on  coffee  to  3d.  per  lb.;  on  tobacco  to  6d.  per  lb.;  on 
sugar- to  Id.  per  lb.  ;  on  wine  to  fid.  per  gallon;  and  that  the 
duty  on  spirit  be  laid  at  an  equalized  ad  valorem  duty,  not  to 
exceed  /5  or  80  per  cent,  at  most,  and  concentaneous  with  this, 
the  abolition  of  the  Coast  Guard.  They  also  propose  to  abolish 
all  Excise  or  other  licenses,  railway,  post-horse,  and  hackney- 
coach  duties  ;  and  also  to  abolish  the  duties  on  windows,  tim¬ 
ber,  and  soap ;  paper,  newspaper-stamps,  advertisements  and 
foreign  books.  [Not  amiss,  gentlemen,  as  far  as  you  go,  but 
what  about  the  thing  called  the  “  National  Debt  ?  ”  Are  you 
quite  sure  that,  with  such  a  reduction  of  taxation,  “faith”  can 
be  kept  with  the  “public  creditor?”  No  doubt  you  mean 
well,  but  you  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  There  can  be  no  real 
“financial  reform”  until  the  great  swindle  is  settled.  To 
acccomplish  this  you  must  be  consistent,  and  aid  the  working- 
class  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  House  of  Commons  the  reflex 
of  the  public  mind,  and  the  true  representatives  of  their  rights 
and  interests. — Ed.  D.  R.] 

.  Progress  of  Machinery.— A  few  months  since,  a  writer 
in  the  .  Westminster  Review ,  speculating  on  the  prospective 
perfection  of  human  arts  and  industry,  urged  that  the  use  of 
the  needle  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  ought  to  be  superseded 
as  speedily  as  human  ingenuity  could  contrive  a  substitute.  Our 
eyes  have  seen  proof  that  an  important  article  of  dress,  if  not 
an  entire  suit,  can  he  made  without  a  stitch  or  a  seam;  the  evi¬ 
dence  being  a  neat  pair  of  cotton  trousers,  which  have  been 
brought  to  us  for  inspection  by  Michael  Ljmns,  weaver,  of 
No.  11,  Sycamore-street,  Oldham.  He  has  invented  a  machine 
by  wmch  trousers  or  even  coats  may  be  woven  complete  in  one 
piece,  requiring  not  a  touch  of  the  needle.  He  has  also  made  a 
woollen  frock  coat,  which  is  now  worn  by  a  gentlemen  in  Ireland, 
wno  would  not  part  with  such  a  curiosity  for  £40.  The  trou¬ 
sers  are  to  be  publicly  exhibited. — Manchester  Guardian. — 
[In  giving  the  above  extract  we  will  observe  that  the  perfection 
and  general  adoption  of  such  machines  would  afford  us  hope  and 
gratification.  Not  that  injurious  influences  upon  the  already 
tearfully  depressed  interests  of  labour  would  give  us  any  plea¬ 
sure.  Our  readers  will  not  do  us  the  injustice  to  infer  that;  but 
because  we  consider  that  the  consequences  of  the  employment 
ot  such  machines  would  accelerate  the  inevitable  struggle  be- 
tween  tue  Labourers  and  the  Capitalists,  which  we  trust  will 
eveutuafe  in  the  triumph  of  the  former. — Ed.  D.  R.i1 
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To  Readers  and  Friends, — 

Sustained  by  the  buoyancy  of  the  glorious  principles  it  advo¬ 
cates,  the  Democratic  Review  has  so  far  floated  on  the  current 
of  time  as  to  have  completed  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  commencement  of  this  publica¬ 
tion  there  had  been  no  monthly  organ  of  democratic  principles. 
To  supply  this  deficiency,  the  Review  was  projected  at  a  price 
which  should  place  it  within  the  reach  of  those  who  had  been 
unable  to  purchase  preceding  monthly  exponents  of  democracy, 
published  at  a  higher  price.  The  experiment,  so  far  as  the 
establishment  of  the  Review  is  concerned,  has  been  successful  ; 
not,  however,  without  some  sacrifice  on  my  part.  Let  me  add 
that  although  I  have  derived  no  pecuniary  advantage,  but  rather 
the  reverse,  from  my  proprietorship  of  this  publication,  I  have 
nevertheless  been  rewarded  for  my  services  by  the  consciousness 
of  having  performed  my  duty,  so  far  as  my  abilities  and  circum¬ 
stances  afforded  the  means  ;  and  from  the  gratification  I  have 
experienced  in  aiding  to  give  publicity  to  the  deathless  writings 
of  a  Louis  Blanc  and  a  Joseiui  Mazzini,  and  to  the  valuable 
contributions  of  others,  who,  though  less  known  to  fame,  are 
equally  earnest  apostles  in  the  great  work  of  political  and  social 
redemption. 

I  have  adverted  to  this  subject  principally  because  of  my 
regret  at  having  been  unable  to  remunerate  those  literary  fellow- 
labourers,  who  have  so  kindly  contributed  original  and  translated 
articles  to  the  several  numbers  of  this  volume.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  can  only,  thus  publicly,  tender  them  my  grateful 
and  fraternal  thanks. 

The  limited  size  of  the  Review  has  prevented  the  realisation 
of  all  the  good  I  contemplated  in  originating  it.  I  am,  however, 
happy  in  being  able  to  say  that  a  principal  end  proposed — that 
ol  making  it  a  medium  of  intercommunication  for  the  democracy 
of  the  confident  and  of  this  country  has  been  achieved.  I 
learn  with  pleasure  that  the  translations,  letters  from  France, 
&c.,  have  given  much  satisfaction,  and  have  tended  to  promote 
that  fraternity  of  the  peoples  which  is  the  guiding  faith  of  all 
true  reformers. 

On  the  first  of  June  will  be  published  No.  I.  of  the 
Second  Volume.  While  it  will  be  my  study  to  extend  and  per- 
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feet  die  improvements  which,  dictated  by  experience,  I  have,  in 
some  measure  effected,  I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  pledge 
my  self  to  any  specific  course.  The  commencement  of  a  new 
volume  will  give  a  favourable  opportunity  to  my  democratic 
friends  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  new  subscribers.  The  in¬ 
creased  means,  resulting  from  such  additional  patronage,  would 
afford  me  the  power  of  carrying  out  my  original  intentions,  and 
enable  me  to  make  the  Democratic  lievierv  the  efficient  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  democratic  party. 

The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
number  of  this  publication  has  been  a  term  of  disaster  and 
suffering  to  the  soldiers  of  democracy.  The  destruction  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  the  downfall  of  Venice,  the  subjugation  of 
Sicily,  the  betrayal  of  Hungary,  the  defeat  of  the  Rhenish  demo¬ 
crats,  the  proscription  of  the  Italian  republicans  and  their  French 
brethren  of  the  “  Thirteenth  of  June,”  the  massacre  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  chiefs,  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  the  Baden  prisoners ; 
and,  at  home,  the  loss  of  Henry  Hetiierington,  the  prison¬ 
killing  of  the  Chartists  Williams  and  Sharp,  and  the  sufferings 
of  Ernest  Jones,  Dr.  M’Douall  and  their  comrades  in  capti¬ 
vity — recorded  in  this  volume — have  cast  a  gloom  over  its  pages. 
The  picture  is  not,  however,  all  dark.  It  contains  gleams  of 
brightness,  giving  assurance  of  the  fast-coming  time — 

When  king,  pope,  lord,  and  bourgeois  alike  shall  pass  away, 

And  morn  shall  break,  and  man  awake  in  the  light  of  a  fairer  day. 

The  Pope  has  returned  to  Rome,  but  the  voice  of  Mazzini  is 
pealing  through  Italy,  precursory  to  the  roar  of  popular  revolt. 
“Order  reigns  in  Hungary;”  but  Kossuth  yet  lives,  and  the 
Magyar  banner  will  be  again  unfurled.  Nicholas  has  gathered 
his  Cossack  savages  and  Bashkir  hordes,  to  the  number  of 
3  60,000,  on  the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  and  strong  reinforcements 
are  marching  up.  Good!  Let  them  come;  their  carcases  will 
serve  to  manure  the  soil  of  Germany — the  destined  battle-field 
of  the  two  great  principles  of  Democracy  and  Despotism.  The 
German  people  are  ready  for  action,  and  wait  but  the  signal 
from  the  Seine.  7  here  the  march  of  social  democracy  is  steadily 
onward.  The  moment  the  red  flag  flies  from  the  Tuilleries, 
farewell — a  last  farewell — throughout  Europe,  to  the  reign  of 
kingcraft  and  usury.  VIVE  LA  REPUB  LI  QUE  UN1VER- 
SELLE  DEMUCRATIQUE  ET  SOC1ALE! 

Mav  1,  1850.  G.  JULIAN  HARNEY. 
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THE  DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW 


JUNE,  1850. 


TO  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

France — The  Conspiracy  to  Destroy  Universal  Suffrage. 
Brother  Proletarians, — 

Every  hour  the  struggle  between  the  French  people  and  their 
murderous  oppressors  assumes  an  aspect  more  and  more  por¬ 
tentous.  Slavery — hopeless,  miserable  slavery,  or  salvation 
through  a  sanguinary  revolution,  is  the  alternative  offered  to 
our  Gallic  brethren.  The  dream  of  peaceful  progress  is  at  an 
end.  Either  the  French  millions  must  destroy  their  enemies,  or 
they  themselves  will  be  subjected  to  a  doom  of  serfdom,  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  shame,  which  will  leave  to  the  good  and  true  no  hope 
but  Death,  no  desire  but  for  the  Grave. 

Contrary  to  the  fears  of  many  of  the  friends,  and  the  hopes 
of  all  the  enemies  of  Democracy,  the  election  of  the  28th  of 
April  resulted  in  the  triumphant  return  of  Eugene  Sue.  Not¬ 
withstanding  Carlier’s  interdictory  ukase  against  the  sale  of  the 
opposition  journals,  the  suppression  of  the  democratic  electoral 
meetings,  the  calumnies  showered  upon  the  people’s  candidate, 
the  terror,  corruption,  and  humbug  employed  in  support  of  the 
wretched  tool,  Leclerc  ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  reduction  which, 
under  pretext  of  a  “  revision,”  had  been  effected  in  the  electoral 
list  for  the  department  of  the  Seine— a  reduction  which  had  cut 
off  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  working  men ;  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  these  drawbacks,  the  revolutionary  cause  had  made  such 
rapid  progress  that  Eugene  Sue  was  elected  by  even  a  larger 
majority  than  that  which,  on  the  10th  of  March,  had  deputed 
Carnot,  Vidal,  and  De  Flotte  to  sit  in  the  National  Assembly. 

Equally  signal  was  the  victory  gained  in  the  Saone-et-Loire, 
The  Red  representatives  returned  at  the  March  election,  had 
been  unseated  under  the  pretence  that  they  had  received  the 
votes  of  five  or  six  thousand  disqualified  persons.  In  March 
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they  had  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  14,000.  In  April  they 
were  again  elected  by  a  majority  nearly  double  that  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month.  The  name  lowest  on  the  Red  list  obtained 
24,782  votes  more  than  the  highest  candidate  on  the  White  list! 
No  wonder  the  Order-mongers  were  thrown  into  a  state  of 
mingled  rage  and  terror.  It  was  plain  that  the  people  were  no 
longer  to  be  duped ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  resolved  to 
exercise  the  suffrage  for  their  own  protection  against  the  vam¬ 
pires — self-dubbed  “  friends  of  order  and  society.” 

As  is  usual,  the  pressgang  took  the  lead  in  the  work  of  vil¬ 
lainy  forthwith  resolved  upon  by  the  Order-mongers.  The  Go¬ 
vernment  press  declared  “  society  in  danger,”  and  invoked  the 
destruction  of  Universal  Suffrage  and  the  establishment  of  a 
military  dictatorship,  as  the  means  imperatively  necessary  to 
prevent  the  triumph  of  the  “  barbarians.”  The  Patrie ,  one  of 
the  evening  organs  of  the  government,  avowed  the  bloody  aspi¬ 
rations  of  its  inspirers  in  these  terms  :  “We  are  surrounded  by 
cannibals .  If  they  remain  in  their  lair  they  must  be  EXTIN¬ 
GUISHED  •  if  they  come  out  they  must  be  CUT  TO  PIECES  1” 

The  people  designated  as  “barbarians”  and  “cannibals,” 
were  those  who  had  elected  Eugene  Sue ;  and  who,  for  daring 
to  do  so,  were  told  they  should  be  EXTINGUISHED  if  they 
remained  quiet ;  and  if  not,  it  they  should  dare  to  “  come  out,” 
—defend  their  liberties  and  their  lives — they  were  forewarned 
that  they  would  be  CUT  TO  PIECES.  And  this  horrible 
menace  was  levelled,  not  at  the  Socialist-Democrats  of  Paris 
only,  but  at  the  great  mass  of  the  French  people.  The  language 
of  the  Patrie  was  in  some  shape  or  other  repeated  by  all  the 
organs  of  the  Ordermongers  ;  and  echoed  with  delight  by  the 
Times,  Chronicle,  Advertiser ,  and  other  infamous  English 
journals— ever  forward  in  proclaiming  “war  tc  the  knife” 
against  Democracy. 

While  the  luffians  of  the  press  were  thus  employed,  the  chiefs 
of  the  anti-republican  conspiracy  were  closeted,  day  after  day 
in  succession,  to  devise  the  means  of  destroying  Universal  Suf¬ 
frage.  A  conclave  ot  seventeen  scoundrels,  including  Thiers, 
Mole,  Berryer,  Leon  Faucher,  and  Montalembert— all 
sworn  enemies  to  the  Republic — constituted  themselves  a  com¬ 
mission;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Baroche  and  the  rest  of  the 


a-  a.6C  <iia  ^eform  ^ll.  Reform!  A  measure  intended  to 
disfranchise  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  France— devised 


to  destioy  the  Republic,  create  a  counter-revolution,  undo  all 
the  glorious  work  of  February,  1848,  and  reduce  the  most  intel- 
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ligent,  most  honest,  and  most  truly  patriotic  portion  of  the  French 
nation  to  slavery— these  conspiring  scoundrels  have  the  insolent 
effrontery  to  term  a  reform  !  !  /  Did  the  hardihood  of  tri¬ 
umphant  crime  ever  before  wear  so  unblushing  an  exterior  ? 
Did  ever  incarnate  scoundrelism  so  richly  deserve  the  wild  jus¬ 
tice  of  a  people’s  exterminating  wrath  ? 

The  bill — prefaced  by  a  long  and  hypocritical  expose  des 
motifs — was  laid  before  the  Assembly  on  the  8th  of  May.  In 
analysing  this  infamous  concoction,  the  Nationalh'AS  conclusively 
shown  that  it  is  intended  to  have  the  effect  above  indicated. 
The  Bill  requires  of  all  electors  a  three  years’  residence  qualifi¬ 
cation  ;  a  provision  which  of  itself  would  go  far  to  disfranchise 
the  working  classes.  Until  they  reach  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  workmen  travel  about  the  country, 
staying  to  work  but  a  short  time  in  one  town,  and  then  passing 
on  to  another ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  such  will  be  disfran¬ 
chised.  The  law  excludes  “  vagrants,”  and  “  vagrants  ”  may 
be  manufactured  at  the  will  of  the  police.  A  workman  out  of 
employment,  and  forced  to  seek  work  away  from  his  home,  may 
be  refused  his  police  “  permit,”  and  then,  if  found  on  “  tramp,” 
is  considered  a  “  vagrant.”  Of  course,  under  the  new  system, 
every  workman  who  might  be  forced  by  want  of  employment 
to  go  on  “  tramp,”  and  who  was  suspected  of  entertaining 
republican  principles,  would  be  refused  his  “  permit,”  and 
thereby  be  reduced  to  the  class  of  “  vagrants,”  Even  those  who 
may  constantly  reside  in  the  same  department  will  be  disfran¬ 
chised  for  three  years  unless  they  are  inscribed  on  the  list  of 
payers  of  personal  taxes.  The  National  shows  that  the  latest 
electoral  lists  for  all  France,  exclusive  of  Algeria  and  the  colo¬ 
nies,  contain  the  names  of  9,268,449  electors,  while  the  number 
of  those  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  the  personal  tax 
amounts  only  to  6,009,420.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  one 
clause  only  of  the  new  law  will  sweep  away  upwards  of  three 
million  electors.  But  this  does  not  show  the  full  extent  of  the  re¬ 
duction  ;  for  among  those  liable  to  the  personal  tax  are  women 
having  establishments  of  their  own,  minors  having  property,  per¬ 
sons  deprived  of  their  political  rights,  and  domiciled  foreigners. 
All  these  combined  constitute  a  very  numerous  class  of  the  po¬ 
pulation.  Besides  these  there  are  many  who  are  inscribed  in  two 
or  three  different  places  according  to  the  number  of  their  estab¬ 
lishments.  Taking  into  account  the  combined  numerical  strength 
of  these  sections,  the  result  will  be  a  further  diminution  of  twenty 
per  cent.,  that  is,  the  total  number  that  will  be  disfranchised  by 
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this  tax-paying  clause  will  at  least  amount  to  four  millions,  eight 
hundred  thousand  electors. 

It  is  true  that  the  Bill  provides  that  domestic  and  all  other 
(male)  servants  receiving  wages,  and  residing  in  the  houses  of 
their  employers,  may  be  inscribed  on  the  electoral  list  if  they 
should  have  been  three  years  in  service  and  have  a  certificate  to 
that,  effect  from  their  employers. 

Under  the  existing  law,  all  persons  condemned  for  crimes 
considered  infamous,  such  as  robbery,  &c.,  are  excluded  from 
the  electoral  roll,  but  under  the  new  law,  all  persons  who  have 
heen  condemned  for  “  political  offences”  will  be  disfranchised 
for  five  years  from  the  day  of  their  condemnation.  Under  this 
restriction  the  government  will  be  able  to  disfranchise  all  who 
may  possess  even  the  required  qualification,  but  who  may  be 
guilty  of  taking  part  in  electoral  meetings,  clubs,  gatherings  on 
the  public  streets,  ( attroupments )  or  who  may  venture  to  reply 
to  the  insolence  of  a  police  official.  This  section  only  of  the  law 
would  suffice  to  enable  the  government  to  disfranchise  thou¬ 
sands  of  their  political  opponents.  Taking  into  account  all  the 
means  devised  to  curtail  the  electoral  list,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  proposed  law,  if  it  ever  comes  into  operation,  will  dis¬ 
franchise  at  least  two-thirds — perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  electors. 

With  regard  to  the  army,  the  infernal  conspirators  have 
shown  themselves  “  willing  to  wound,  yet  afraid  to  strike.” 
The  cowardly  tyrants  have  shrunk  from  the  danger  of  adding  to 
the  hostile  feeling  of  the  soldiers  by  depriving  them  of  their 
votes.  But  the  new  law  provides,  that  henceforth  the  votes  of 
the  soldiers  shall  be  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  other  electors, 
with  the  view  of  concealing  the  sentiments  of  the  troops  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  their  suffrages. 

The  “amendments”  introduced  into  the  Bill  by  the  committee 
appointed  to  report  thereon,  include  the  extension,  from  the 
Commune  to  the  Canton,  of  the  three  years  domicile  qualifica¬ 
tion.  In  the  case  of  domestic  servants,  and  workmen  residing 
with  their  employers,  Justices  of  the  Peace  are  to  have  the 
power  of  certifying  the  “  residence”  on  the  demand  of  either  the 
employer  or  employed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  only  a 
sham-protection,  as  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  will  always  be 
against  the  working  naan,  if  the  latter  is  only  suspected  of  Re¬ 
publicanism,  Socialism,  &c.  Besides  which,  employers  have 
only  to  discharge  their  “  hands”  before  the  expiration  of  three 
years’  service,  and  any  appeal  to  a  Jugc  de  Faix  would  be  out 
of  the  question.  In  ctk.r  respects  the  BUI  has  been  made  more 
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stringent  by  the  committee.  In  addition  to  the  lists  of  the  dis¬ 
qualified  already  set  forth,  the  Bill,  in  its  amended  shape,  dis¬ 
qualifies  all  persons  condemned  for  outraging  public  religious 
and  social  morality,  all  persons  condemned  to  more  than  one 
month  of  imprisonment  for  rebellion,  &c.  Persons  condemned 
for  hawking  seditious  prints  are  to  be  excluded  for  five  years. 
Soldiers,  too,  condemned  to  punishment  for  breaches  of  disci¬ 
pline  are  to  suffer  exclusion.  A  cunningly  contrived  scheme 
for  disfranchising  the  republican  troops.  The  officers  may  very 
easily  provoke  breaches  of  discipline;  punishment  and  disfran¬ 
chisement  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

There  needs  no  lengthy  argument  to  prove  this  precious 
“  Reform  Bill”  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
constitution. 

The  constitution  declares — 

Art.  1.  The  sovereignty  resides  in  the  universality  of  French 
citizens;  it  is  inalienable  and  iniprescriptable.  No  individual, 
no  fraction  of  the  people,  can  assume  the  exclusive  exercise  of  it. 

Art.  24.  The  suffrage  is  direct  and  universal. 

Art.  23.  All  Frenchmen,  aged  21,  and  enjoying  their  civil  and 
political  rights,  are  electors  without  any  conditions  of  qualifi¬ 
cation. 

The  sacred  guarantees  contained  in  these  articles  are  each  and 
all  violated  by  the  proposed  law.  The  authors  of  that  measure 
are  conspirators  against  the  constitution ;  and  the  majority  of 
Ordermongers,  in  sanctioning  it  by  their  votes,  will  proclaim 
themselves  traitors.  Though  carried  by  that  crew  of  scoun¬ 
drels,  it  will  never,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  have  the  force  of 
law.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  be  resisted  to  the  death ;  be  abro¬ 
gated  by  popular  insurrection ;  and  its  promoters  be  brought  to 
that  condign  punishment  their  TREASON  so  loudly  calls  for. 

The  preliminary  discussion  on  the  merits  of  tfce  Bill,  com¬ 
menced  on  the  21st  of  May,  and  terminated  the  next  day,  when 
it  was  decided,  by  462  votes  against  227,  that  the  discussion  on 
the  several  articles  should  commence.  That  discussion  is  still 
going  on,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  before 
this  number  of  the  Review  goes  to  press.  But  the  result  may 
be  safely  predicted.  The  462  votes  recorded  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  at  the  close  of  the  general  discussion,  assures  its  adoption 
by  the  traitorous  majority,  whose  villainy  becomes  every  day 
more  and  more  revealed.  Petitions  against  the  Bill,  containing 
upwards  of  a  million  of  signatures,  were  presented  even  before 
the  closing  of  the  discussion  on  the  general  question ;  but  these 
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petitions  the  Royalists  treat  with  undisguised  contempt ;  while 
they  hoot  and  howl  down  every  speaker  who  rises  to  defend  the 
Constitution  and  the  sacred  right  of  Universal  Suffrage.  The 
real  designs  of  this  crew  of  conspirators  were  openly  proclaimed 
by  Montalembert,  who  deplored  “  the  fatal  trammels  of  the 
Constitution,”  and  added,  “  it  was  necessary  to  make  war  on 
Socialism  by  every  means.”  He  emphatically  repeated,  “  I  say 
that  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  against  Socialism,  which  is 
devouring  us,  a  Roman  expedition  at  home.  War  was  made 
by  France  against  the  Roman  republic.  God  blessed  the  under¬ 
taking.  You  are  precisely  in  the  same  situation  against  Social¬ 
ism  at  home.  There  ODly  remains  for  us  WAR  ;  fPar  carried 
on  energetically  and  by  every  means.” 

There  is  no  mistaking  this  language.  It  proclaims  the  hellish 
aim  of  the  conspirators,  and  the  truculent  means  by  which  they 
hope  to  compass  their  end.  The  war  proclaimed  by  Monta¬ 
lembert  is  being  carried  on  ;  witness  the  means  taken  to  ensure 
the  passing  of  the  infamous  measure  under  discussion.  Finding 
that  the  people  are  alive  to  the  iniquity  of  that  measure,  and 
pouring  in  their  petitions  against  it,  the  traitors,  in  some  of 
the  departments,  seize  the  petition  sheets,  and  forcibly  prevent 
the  people  from  signing  them ;  while  in  Paris  they  punish 
public  functionaries  and  military  officers  for  signing,  and 
prosecute  the  authors  of  such  petitions.  Public  meetings  are 
out  of  the  question-  It  would  be  as  easy  to  hold  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  in  Warsaw  to  petition  against  an  ukase  of  the  Tsar,  as  it 
would  be  at  this  time  t.o  hold  such  an  assembly  in  Paris  to 
petition  against  the  Suffrage- strangulation  Bill.  The  Voix  du 
People,  the  most  courageous  of  the  journals  opposed  to  the 
Bill,  has  been  forcibly  extinguished  ;  and  the  Democratic  Pac- 
fique ,  crushed  by  enormous  fines  and  sentences  of  imprisonment, 
has  also  disappeared.  The  pretended  rupture  with  England,  as 
indicated  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  ambassador  from 
London,  was  a  ruse  de  guerre ,  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  French  people  from  the  conspiracy 
against  their  own  liberties,  as  manifested  in  the  Suffiage-strangu* 
lation  Bill.  The  assumed  patriotism  of  the  royalist  ruffians, 
affecting  to  feel  such  an  intense  regard  for  “  the  honour  of 
France,”  was  an  imposture  too  barefaced  not  to  be  immediately 
detected  by  the  people.  After  prostrating  France  at  the  feet  of 
the  Tsar,  and  forcing  her  soldiers  to  perform  the  infamo  is  ser¬ 
vice  of  subjecting  free  Italy  to  a  renewal  of  the  despotism  of 
Pope  and  Kaiser,  these  scoundrels  now  bluster  about  a  war  '.nth 
England,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  “  honour  ”  and  “  glory  ”  of 
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their  country  !  In  all  probability  the  English  government  was 
a  party  to  this  ruse.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  aim  of  Buonaparte,  his  ministers,  and  the  royalist  ma¬ 
jority,  was  to  get  up  an  Anglophobia  excitement,  and  thereby 
obtain  credit  for  patriotism  at  the  very  moment  they  were  making 
a  deadly  assault  on  the  Republic,  and  planning  the  means  of 
plunging  the  mass  of  the  French  people  into  a  state  of  slavery. 
The  cunningly  devised  scheme  has  failed.  The  French  people 
know  that  their  worst  enemies  are  the  rulers  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  the  war  they  are  called  upon  to  take  part  in,  is  a 
war  against  those  miscreants. 

Force  and  fraud,  terror  and  humbug,  are  the  means  which 
Montalembert  and  his  gang  have  taken,  and  are  using  to  de¬ 
stroy  Universal  Suffrage,  subvert  the  Constitution,  and  over 
throw  the  Republic.  In  a  word,  to  assassinate  the  moral  life  of 
the  nation.  Nor  do  the  assassins  limit  themselves  to  this — they 
thirst  for  the  blood  of  the  people.  For  weeks  past  they  have 
been  doing  their  utmost,  by  brutal  tyranny  and  insulting  provo¬ 
cations,  to  goad  the  unarmed  masses  to  revolt.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  takea  every  precaution  calculated  to  enable  them 
to  crush  insurrection,  and  consign  the  Republicans  to  pitiless 
massacre.  Day  by  day  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  gloats 
over  the  preparations  made  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Democrats. 
An  army  of  upwards  of  150,000  men  occupies  Paris  and  the 
neighbourhood  ;  the  forts,  barracks,  and  depots  are  filled  with 
ammunition  and  every  description  of  hellish  agents  of  destruction. 
The  government  journals,  and  correspondent  of  our  own  trucuhnt 
Times,  make  no  secret  that  a  popular  rising,  if  Unsuccessful,  would 
be  followed  by  the  merciless  murder  of  the  conquered  en  masse. 
It  is  understood,  too,  that  the  members  of  the  Mountain  and  the 
opposition  journalists,  would  also  be  butchered.  Never  before 
in  the  world’s  history  did  a  gang  of  assassins  so  openly  and  auda¬ 
ciously  conspire  to  annihilate  the  liberties  of  an  entire  people, 
and  murder  all  who  might  attempt  to  defend  the  nation  from 
their  impious  designs.  The  eone'eters  of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre  concealed  their  hellish  plot  until  the  moment  of  exe¬ 
cution,  and  the  Thermidorean  brigands  masked  their  villainy 
under  a  pretended  regard  for  the  Commonwealth — accompany¬ 
ing  their  proscription  of  Robespierre:  and  his  fellow-martyrs 
wfth  shouts  of  Vive  la  Republique  !  But  Thiers,  Montalem¬ 
bert  and  Co.,  do  not  care  to  exhibit  the  decency  of  their  mur¬ 
derous  progenitors.  They  avow  their  intentions,  and  unblush- 
ingly  proclaim  their  horrible  designs.  There  is  but  one  class 
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more  criminal  and  infamous — the  villainous  English  journalists, 
who  countenance  and  applaud  them. 

It  is  possible  that,  seeing  the  preparations  made  for  their  de¬ 
struction,  the  Parisians  may  permit  the  Electoral  JJill  to  pass 
without,  at  present,  appealing  to  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection. 
But  that  appeal  can  only  be  postponed  for  a  time.  The  tri¬ 
umphant  traitors,  flushed  with  their  easy  victory,  will  take  a  new 
and  a  bolder  stride,  and  attempt  the  direct  subversion  of  the 
Republic.  Indeed,  their  organs  are  already  clamouring  for 
further  “  measures  of  repression.”  The  Constitutionnel  (!)  openly 
demands  the  extinction  of  trial  by  Jury,  the  abolition  of  the 
Municipalities,  the  suppression  of  the  National  Guard,  the  rein¬ 
stitution  of  the  Censorship,  the  cashiering  of  the  National  As¬ 
sembly,  and  the  establishment  of  a  military  dictatorship.  It  is 
also  understood  that  that  contemptible  villain  Louis  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  is  to  conclude  his  antics  by'performing  the  part  of 
General  Monk ;  in  return  for  which  he  is  to  be  rewarded  with 
a  Grand  Dukedom,  a  royal  wife,  and  a  revenue  furnished  by 
the  Holy  Alliance.  It  is  rumoured  that  the  two  branches  of 
the  Bourbons  have  agreed  that  the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux  shall 
ascend  the  throne  of  France,  and,  leaving  no  issue,  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Count  de  Paris.  Lastly,  Russian,  Austrian,  and 
Prussian  armies  are  to  march  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  there  to 
the  Seine,  to  assist  in  the  utter  extermination  of  the  French  Re¬ 
publicans,  and  the  final  extinction  of  European  Democracy. 

Truly  !  a  pretty  plot.  But  not  so  easy  to  be  carried  out  as 
the  conspirators  calculate.  No  doubt  they  will  succeed  in  driv¬ 
ing  the  French  people  to  have  recourse  to  force,  but  that  they 
will  succeed  in  conquering  that  people  I  cannot  believe.  The 
French  are  not  necessarily  bound  to  follow  their  old  mode  of 
warfare.  Montalembert  has  proclaimed  war  against  the 
people,  and  has  avowed  that  he  holds  all  means  of  warfare  jus¬ 
tifiable.  As  champion  of  the  Jesuits  he  acts  up  to  the  doctrine 
of  that  confederacy — that  “  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.”  So 
be  it.  That  doctrine  is  as  good  for  the  people  as  their  enemies. 
If  the  rich  will  attempt  to  subject  the  poor  to  slavery  by  means 
of  fire  and  sword,  it  will  be  the  right  and  duty  of  the  poor  to 
combat  the  rich  with  the  torch  and  the  poniard.  Months  ago  I 
predicted  that  in  the  next  great  struggle  the  people  would  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  conflict  with  the  military  instruments  of 
the  propertied  classes,  and  would,  instead,  combat  and  strike 
down  the  directors  and  employers  of  those  unhappy  instruments; 
events  seem  fast  hastening  the  fulfilment  of  my  prediction.  I 
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said  at  the  commencement  of  this  letter  that  the  French  people 
hail  to  choose  between  slavery,  and  salvation  through  a  san¬ 
guinary  revolution.  If  the  latter  alternative  is  forced  upon  them 
they  will  accept  it,  rather  than  submit  to  be  deprived  of  all  the 
fruits  acquiied  by  themselves  and  their  fathers  in  the  struggles  of 
the  last  sixty  years.  Reflecting  on — 

The  blood  that  has  flowed,  and  that  yet  has  to  flow. 

It  makes  the  heart  ache ;  and  it  makes  one’s  veins  run  fire,  re¬ 
membering  that  this  wholesale  blood-spilling,  and  immense 
amount  of  human  misery,  have  been  the  results  of  the  eternal 
conspiracy  of  the  privileged  and  propertied  classes  to  keep  the 
millions  in  political  and  social  slavery. 

But  this  will  not  endure, mor  be  endured. 

Come  Bashkir  hordes  and  Cossack  savages;  come  all  the 
devils  incarnate  of  king-craft  and  “  sabre-sway,”  from  Nicholas 
to  Changarnier;  come  all  the  vultures  of  usury,  from  Roths¬ 
child  to  “  Moses  and  Son  ;  ”  the  Democrats  will  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  shock,  and  yet  be  the  victors.  The  conviction  is  abroad 
that  there  is  no  salvation  for  humanity  but  through  the  ascend¬ 
ancy  of  the  Proletarians;  a  great  truth  which  must  be  realised. 
In  the  war  of  classes  which  the  rich  seem  determined  to  provoke, 
they  wdl  be  the  chief  sufferers. 

Woe  to  weak  tyrants,  when  the  strong 
Rise,  struggle,  and  prevail ! 

G.  JULIAN  HARNEY. 


TACTICS  &  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  COUNTER  REVOLUTIONISTS. 

Information,  received  since  the  preceeding  letter  was  put  into  type,  more 
fully  unveils  the  scoundrelism  of  the  French  Royalists  and  Ordermongers, 
who  have  predetermined  to  reject  all  amendments  that  may  be  proposed  to 
the  Electoral  Bill,  and  to  stifle  all  discussion  of  them.  Dupin,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Assembly,  has  been  instructed  merely  to  read  the  amendments, 
but  to  prevent  any  speeches  in  support  of  them.  Lamartine  having  wished 
to  reply  to  Leon  Faucher,  was  not  allowed  to  do  so,  Dupin  alledging  that, 
as  there  had  been  several  days’  discussion,  that  ought  to  be  considered 
quite  sufficient.  An  amendment  brought  forward  by  Pierre  Leroux,  was  at 
once  got  rid  of  by  the  majority,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  an  amend¬ 
ment  but  a  counter  project.  Other  amendments  were  rejected  without  a 
word  of  discussion.  Liberty  of  speech  in  the  Assembly  has  followed  the 
other  liberties,  vainly  supposed  to  have  been  permanently  established  by 
the  February  Revolution. 
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Believing  that  the  people — humbugged  by  the  peace  preacheis — will 
quietly  submit  to  the  Suffrage-strangulation  Bill,  the  conspirators  already 
announce  a  series  of  measures  for  thq  total  subversion  of  the  Republic.  The 
ruffianly  Correspondent  of  the  Times  intimates  that,  “  The  new  Electoral 
Law  will  he  at  once  followed  up  by  a  law  on  the  clubs ;  that  again  by  a  law 
Tegulating  the  domicile  of  foreigners  in  France ;  that  again  by  a  law  restrain¬ 
ing  the  licentiousness  of  the  press;  and  the  law  of  transportation  will  he 
completed.  This  will  probably  occupy  the  Chamber  till  July.  In  the 
latter  half  of  that  .month,  perhaps  before,  (but  that  must  depend  upon  cir¬ 
cumstances,)  the  budget  of  1851  will  he  discussed  and  voted.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August  it  is  probable  that  the  Assembly  will  agree  to  a  prorogation. 
The  members  will  proceed  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  the  departments. 
During  this  peiiod  the  Provincial  and  Municipal  Councils  will  assemble,  and 
then  one  universal  shout  will  he  raised  by  those  bodies  for  the  immediate 
revision  of  the  Constitution  by  the  present  Assemb'y.” 

This  programme  places  the  question  at  issue  between  the  people  and  the 
traitors  in  the  clearest  possible  light.  If  the  people  will  not,  or  dare  not, 
fight  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  Electoral  Bill,  fight  they  must  within 
a  few  weeks,  or  be  content  to  bow  their  necks  to  a  yoke  more  galling 
than  they  have  ever  before  groaned  under.  Thiers,  in  concluding  his 
infamous  speech,  raised  a  howl  for  the  blood  of  those  whom  he  denomi¬ 
nated  a  “  vile  multitude  ’’—the  too  magnanimous,  foolishly  generous  people 
who  spared  his  vile  hlocd  when,  spaniel-!ike,  he  licked  thiir  feet.  For 
France  there  is  no  hope  hut  in  that  “  vile  multitude,”  who,  it  may  he 
expected,  will  ere  long  wreak  vengeance  on  their  viperous  calumniator,  and 
on  those  of  whom  he  is  the  mouthpiece. 

We  had  began  to  fear  the  arrest  of  our  Paris  correspondent,  his  Letter 
not  having  reached  us  until  several  days  after  the  usual  time.  It  was 
received  only  as  we  were  going  to  press.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give 
more  than  the  following  brief  extracts  ; — 

“  If  the  proletarians  suffer  the  suffrage  to  be  taken  from  them,  they  submit 
to  the  undoing  of  the  Revolution  of  February,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  For 
them  the  republic  will  no  longer  exist.  They  will  be  shut  out  from  it.  Will 
they  allow  this  P 

“  The  law  certainly  will  pass.  Not  a  tittle  of  it  will  be  weakened.  The 
will  of  the  majority,  upon  this  point,  has  already  shown  itself  clearly.  And 
as  matters  stand  to-day,  no  one  can  tell  what  w  ill  follow,  whether  the  people 
will  rise  and  hurl  down  the  government  and  Assembly,  or  whether  they 
will  wait  until  another  occasion.  Paris  seems  quiet ;  there  is  no  direct 
sign  of  an  approaching  revolution  ;  but  a  spark  will  suffice  to  call  forth  a 
tremendous  explosion. 

“  That  explosion  would  have  taken  place  before  now  hut  for  the  treache¬ 
rous  conduct  of  the  popular  chiefs,  who  have  been  doing  nothing  but  preach¬ 
ing  “peace,”  “tranquillity,”  and  “majestic calm.”  This, however,  cannot 
last  long.  The  situation  of  France  is  eminently  revolutionary.  The  Qr- 
dermongers  cannot  stand  w'here  they  are.  They  must  advance  a  step  every 
day  in  order  to  maintain  themselves.  If  this  law  should  pass  without  pro- 
vokrng  a  revolution,  they  will  come  out  with  fresh,  more  violent,  and  more 
direct  attacks  on  the  constitution  and  the  Republic.  They  want  an  emuete, 
and  they  will  have  a  revolution,  and  have  it  soon,  too.  For  it  must  he 
borne  in  mind  that  this  is  a  question  of  weeks,  perhaps  days,  not  of  years.” 

G.  J.  H, 
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Remarks  on  the  Times,  apropos  of  certain  passages  in 
No.  1  of  Thomas  Carlyle’s  “  Latter-day  Pamphlets.” 

“  Tous  les  Peuples  sont  Freres.” — Pierre  Dupont. 

[Concluded  from  Page  453,  Vol.  I.*] 

I  have  said  that  Red  Republicanism,  or  the  democracy  which  is 
the  “  fact  of  the  19th  century,”  is  not  “mere  inarticulate  bel¬ 
lowing.”  We  democrats  know  extremely  well  why  we  demand 
the  abolition  of  existing  social  forms.  It  is  because  they  are 
altogether  opposed  to  the  democratic,  or  Christian  idea.  They 
do  not  express  this  idea  at  all.  They  are  fragments  of  an  earlier 
world,  a  confused  jumble  of  Jewish,  Teutonic,  and  Roman  laws, 
usages,  and  superstitions  ;  in  which  the  idea  of  our  epoch  has 
found  a  very  narrow  and  uncomfortable  habitation.  In  these  old 
ruins  it  has — for  many  centuries — been  “  cribbed,  cabined,  and 
confined,”  till  it  has  grown  strong  enough  now  to  break  through 
the  walls  of  its  dungeons.  Society,  as  at  present  constituted, 
throughout  the  civilised  world — in  America  as  well  as  in  Eu¬ 
rope — does  not  express  the  Christian  idea  of  equality  and  frater¬ 
nity,  but  the  totally  opposite  pagan  principle  of  inequality  and 
selfishness.  In  the  antique  world,  the  position  of  man  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  accident  of  birth.  As  a  citizen  of  Athens,  or  of 
Rome,  he  was  free.  But  these  Athenian  and  Roman  citizens 
denied  the  same  rights  to  men  belonging  to  all  other  nations, 
whom  they  contemptuously  styled  barbarians.  They  enslaved 
these  other  men,  or  used  them  up  as  chattels — in  a  variety  of 
ways,  according  as  it  was  found  profitable  or  convenient ;  pre¬ 
cisely  as  the  “  free  and  enlightened  citizens  of  America  ”  do 
coloured  men  at  the  present  day.  This  conduct  was  excusable 
enough  in  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  wisest  among  them 
could,  in  fact,  act  in  no  other  way.  For  the  true  nature  of  man 
was  not  then  understood.  Neither  in  the  religion,  nor  in  the 
philosophy,  of  the  ancient  world,  do  we  find  the  divinity  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  expressed.  Among  all  the  rich  variety  of  forms 
assumed  by  the  antique  civilisation,  there  is  not  one  which  ex¬ 
presses  this  fundamental  idea  of  Christianity  or  democracy,  either 
in  a  mythical  or  speculative  form.  The  ancient  philosophers  left 
many  questions  untouched  which  now  occupy  a  great  space  in 
the  territory  of  speculation.  For  example :  “  the  inquiries  into 
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the  faculty  of  cognation,  into  the  opposition  of  subjectivity  and 
objectivity,  were  unknown  in  Plato’s  time.  The  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  personality,  its  existence  for  and  through  itself, 
were  quite  unknown  to  Plato.  Man  had  not  then  returned — so 
to  speak — into  himself,  had  not  thoroughly  investigated  his  own 
nature.  This  individual  subject  was  indeed  independent,  free — 
but  was  conscious  of  this  only  as  an  isolated  fact.  The  Athenian, 
the  Roman,  knew  he  was  tree.  But  that  man,  as  such ,  is  free — 
as  a  human  being,  is  born  free — was  unknown  alike  to  Plato 
and  to  Aristotle,  to  Cicero  and  to  the  Roman  jurists,  although 
this  conception  alone  is  the  source  of  all  jurisprudence.  In 
Christianity  we  find,  for  the  first  time ,  ihe  individual  personal 
soul  depicted  as  possessing  an  infinite,  absolute  value.  God  wills 
the  salvation  of  all  men.  In  this  religion  we  find  the  doctrine 
that  the  whole  human  race  is  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  redeemed 
from  bondage,  and  introduced  into  a  state  of  Christian  freedom 
by  Jesus.  These  modes  of  representation  make  freedom  inde¬ 
pendent  of  rank,  birth,  cultivation,  and  the  like  ;  and  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  by  this  means  is  immense.  Yet  this  mode 
of  viewing  the  matter  is  somewhat  different  from  the  fact  that 
freedom  is  an  indispensable  element  in  the  conception — man. 
The  undefined  feeling  of  this  fact  has  worked  for  centuries  in  the 
dark ;  the  instinct  of  freedom  has  produced  the  most  terrible 
revolutions,  but  the  idea  of  the  innate  freedom  of  man — this 
knowledge  of  his  own  nature — is  not  old.”*  These  two  modes 
of  viewing  the  matter  are  the  necessary  complements  of  each 
other.  The  one  mode  is  imaginative,  the  other  intellectual; 
the  one  is  religious,  the  other  philosophical.  The  first  mode 
presents  the  democratic  idea  in  the  form  of  a  myth  ;  the  second 
presents  it  in  the  more  appropriate  and  developed  form  of  a  con¬ 
ception — as  a  product  of  pure  reason.  But  they  both  belong  to 
the  modern  world.  In  the  whole  civilisation  of  the  human  race, 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  democratic  idea  to  be  found,  until  the 
appearance  of  the  Nazarean.  This  being  the  case,  might  we  not 
reasonably  expect  that  the  forms  assumed  by  modern  civilisation 
would  be  essentially  difierent  from  those  assumed  by  the  antique 
culture?  Vain  expectation !  “The  centuries  are  conspirators 
against  the  sanity  and  majesty  of  the  soul,”  says  an  American 
writer.  We  are  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  old  dead  nations  and 
cultures,  and  whenever  we  say,  “  let  us  have  done  with  the  past, 

*  Hegel,  vol.  13,  p.  93.  Sammt.  Werke.  Berlin.  Edit,  by  Professors 
Marheineke,  Michelet,  Hotho,  and  others. 
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there  is  nothing  in  it  any  longer  sacred  for  us,  we  find  no  form  in 
it  for  our  idea ;  ”  we  are  beset  by  the  party  of  the  past,  who 
terrify  a  weak-minded  public  by  the  stereotype  cry,  “  The  Church 
is  in  danger,  the  landed — the  manufacturing — interest,  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  !  Every  one  who  interferes  with  the  system  by  which  me 
thrive,  is  a  demagogue,  a  Chartist  vagabond,  who  wishes  to 
unsettle  society  !  Your  idea?  Bah  !  It  has  never  yet  been!" 
Sometimes  the  devil  can  speak  truth.  It  is  a  God’s  truth,  my 
proletarian  brothers,  that  our  idea  has  never  yet  been.  No  Jew¬ 
ish  theocracy,  or  Gothic  feudality,  or  Homan  imperialism,  will  fit 
this  idea.  It  is  certainly  not  expressed  in  our  state  church,  with 
her  secular  head  and  her  pagan  hierarchy  of  bishops — like  the 
flamens  of  Jupiter  with  Caesar  as  Pontilex  Maximus  ;  not  in  her 
Jewish  system  ot  tithes,  fasts,  and  superstitious  sabbath  obser¬ 
vances  ;  her  white-robed  priests,  chaunting  litanies,  and  repeating 
endless  prayers — a  set  of  men  specially  “  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  altar,"  like  the  Levites  of  old.  Let  us  look  a  little  at  the 
working  of  this  social  form.  The  work  set  aside  for  the  priests 
of  the  state  church  is  the  christianising  of  the  English  people. 
For  performing  the  same,  these  priests  receive  from  ten  to  twelve 
millions  sterling  a  year  of  national  property.  I  call  church  pro¬ 
perty  national  property,  because  government,  supposed  (by  the 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  fiction  of  “  a  glorious  British  consti¬ 
tution  ”)  to  represent  the  British  people,  having  once  taken  this 
property  from  a  sect  of  religionists  and  bestowed  it  upon  another 
sect,  could  change  its  destination  a  second  time ,  if  needful. 
Queen  Elizabeth — in  the  main  a  woman  ot  sound  sense — had  a 
clear  perception  of  the  legal  tenure  of  church  property,  when  she 
told  a  refractory  bishop,  God’s  death  !  I  that  flocked  you  will 
unfrock  you  !  ”  By  christianising  a  nation,  I  understand  instruct¬ 
ing  all  the  persons  composing  it  in  the  principles  of  justice  and 
charity,  inculcated  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  religion,  by 
the  founder  of  Christianity.  The  machinery  requisite  for  this 
purpose  exists.  The  whole  of  England  is  covered  with  a  network 
of  churches  and  chapels,  where,  on  appointed  days,  the  state 
priests  read  prayers  and  discourse  on  theological  dogmas,  to 
well-fed,  well-dressed  persons,  chiefly  of  the  middle  and  higher 
classes.  But  “  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  (not)  preached  and  all 
allusion  to  the  vicious  and  antichristian  constitution  of  modern 
society  on  the  principle  of  selfishness,  with  its  two  great  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  despotism  and  mammon  worship— is  avoided  as  if  the 
subject  were  red-hot  iron.  The  state  priests  are  far  behind  the 
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idea  of  the  age,  and  yet  they  pretend  to  guide  society  !  Human 
intelligence  has  now  expanded  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
mediaeval  church  symbols.  I  do  not  find  that  these  pretended 
preachers  of  the  precepts  of  Jesus  are  even  commonly  honest 
men,  who  refuse  to  take  the  wages  when  they  cannot  do  the 
work.  No  English  archbishop—  head  of  the  church — or  overseer 
of  moral  training — has  ever  gone  to  the  English  government,  and 
said :  “  Gentlemen,  you  pay  us  an  enormous  sum  of  money 
yearly  for  christianising  the  English  people,  but  you  give  us  this 
work  clogged  with  impossible  conditions.  Your  social  arrange¬ 
ments  are  such,  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  persons  are  for 
ever  condemned  to  live  in  a  horrible  state  of  misery,  of  actual 
starvation,  and  are  inevitably  driven — by  the  powerful  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  by  the  cravings  of  hunger — to  the  perpetual 
commission  of  abominable  vices ,  in  order  to  keep  soul  and  body 
yet  a  little  while  longer  together.  We  read  aloud  the  gospel, 

‘  suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.'  The  practical  commentary  on 
this  text,  is  the  fact — that  children  of  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age 
find  no  alternative  between  dying  of  hunger  and  living  by  pros¬ 
titution.  As  long  as  the  causes  which  produce  this  lamentable 
state  of  things  continue  to  work,  our  hands  are  tied.  Organise 
labour.  Make  it,  first  of  all,  possible  for  your  subjects  to  live , 
then  you  may  ask  us  to  teach  them  to  live  virtuously .”  The 
state  priests  pocket  all  the  wages  they  can  get,  cry  out  for  more, 
and  leave  the  wmrk  to  take  care  of  itself.  Even  when  a  middle- 
class  liberal  comes  forward,  with  a  modest  plan  for  patching  and 
mending  the  old  rotten  system  a  little — like  Mr.  Fox  with  his 
Education  Bill — these  clerical  hypocrites  raise  a  shriek  of  woe  as 
if  heaven  and  earch  were  falling  to  pieces !  Is  the  case  any  better 
with  regard  to  the  state  church  in  Scotland,  or  dissenters  gene¬ 
rally  ?  I  think  not.  They  have  not  so  much  wealth  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  church;  certain  striking  deviations  from  the  Christian  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equality  and  fraternity  are  not  so  rife  in  these  churches ; 
but  in  reality  they  are  as  pagan  as  the  church  of  Rome,  or  of 
England.  Does  any  sect  now  extant  acknowledge  the  doctrine 
of  man’s  infinity  ?  That  in  Christianity  there  is  no  limitation 
whatever ,  except  the  moral  imperative;  that  idea  of  duty  to¬ 
wards  others  which  necessarily  arises  out  of  the  very  constitution 
of  the  human  soul  ?  '''If  ye  love  one  another ,  ye  are  my  disci¬ 

ples.”  Except  in  violation  of  this  law  of  fraternity,  I  may  act 
and  think  in  any  manner  I  choose ;  I  may  range  the  kingdoms  of 
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spirit  and  matter  at  will,  with  none  to  make  me  afraid.  What  a 
noble  idea  is  this  theoretical  and  practical  freedom  of  man,  his 
infinite  possibilities — which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Christian 
myths  and  sagas,  and  has  now  assumed  the  form  of  Democracy! 
A  noble  idea,  but — good  heavens  !  what  a  miserable,  contemptible 
reality.  All  sects  hedge  me  in  with  limitations.  I  cannot  move 
a  step  in  any  direction  without  running  against  some  creed,  or 
catechism,  or  formula,  which  rises  up  like  a  wall  between  the 
unhappy  sectarians  and  the  rest  of  the  universe  ;  beyond  which 
it  is  forbidden  to  look  on  pain  of  damnation,  or  worse.  No  sect 
has  ever  yet  raised  its  voice  against  the  iniquitous  inequality 
obtaining  between  the  different  ranks  of  society,  whereby  the 
accident  of  birth  alone  determines  whether  a  human  being  shall 
have  the  culture  necessary  to  develop  his  moral  and  intellectual 
powers — the  culture  without  which  he  cannot  obtain  dominion 
over  his  animal  wants  and  appetites,  but  must  remain — like  a 
beast — under  the  sway  of  instinct.  No  sect,  whether  established 
or  dissenting,  has  ever  protested  against  the  social  arrange¬ 
ments,  in  virtue  of  which' the  existence  of  such  human  brutes 
as  that  poor  boy  lately  discovered  in  the  diocese  of  the 
bishop  of  London,  is  permitted — I  had  almost  said  — no 
— but  encouraged,  and  indeed  made  inevitable.  Yet  such  a 
state  of  society  is  as  much  opposed  to  the  Christian  idea  of  uni¬ 
versal  fraternity  as  the  Hindoo  institution  of  caste.  With  us  the 
poor  are  the  Chandalas,  the  unclean  outcasts  of  society ,  which 
ignores  their  very  existence,  unless  it  be  to  punish  them  for 
crimes,  the  commission  of  which  society  ought  to  have  prevented 
by  providing  all  its  members — first,  with  the  means  of  comfort¬ 
able  subsistence ;  and  secondly,  with  the  means  of  moral  and 
intellectual  cultivation.  Hypocritical  teachers  of  Paganism  in 
the  guise  of  Christianity  !  Have  done  with  this  preaching  and 
prating  about  things  which  you  scarcely  even  profess,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  do  not  practise.  You  talk  of  the  “  visible  church  of 
Christ,”  but  you  do  all  in  your  power  to  make  it  an  extremely 
invisible  church.  Some  of  you  talk  much  about  certain  persons 
whom  you  call  the  “  Fathers  of  the  Church,”  but  if  these  vene¬ 
rable  fathers  could  become  cognisant  of  your  proceedings,  they 
certainly  would  refuse  to  acknowledge  you  for  sons,  tor  it  is 
impossible  to  find  any  two  things  more  opposed  than  the  doctrines 
concerning  justice  and  brotherly  love  taught  by  the  “  Fathers,’ 
and  the  system  pursued  by  you.  If  these  worthy  men  were  to 
rise  from  the  dead,  they  would  be  found  in  our  ranks  ;  they 
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would  be  Democrats,  Demagogues,  Socialists,  Communists,  Jaco¬ 
bins,  Enemies  of  Order,  of  society,  and  of  you.  St.  Ambrose 
says,  in  express  terms,  that  “  property 'is  a  usurpation,”  St. 
Gregory  the  Gre  it  regards  landed  proprietors  as  so  many  assas¬ 
sins  :  “  Let  them  know  that  the  earth,  from  which  they  were 
created,  is  the  common  property  of  all  men',  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  belong  indiscriminately  to  All.  Those 
who  make  private  property  of  the  gift  of  God,  pretend  in  vain 
to  be  innocent!  For,  in  thus  retaining  the  subsistence  of  the 
poor,  they  are  the  Murderers  of  those  who  die  every  day  for 
want  of  it.”  What  an  incendiary  vagabond  is  this  “Venerable 
Father!”  St.  John,  called  from  his  eloquence,  Chrysostomus, 
or  Goldenmouih,  says,  “Behold  the  idea  we  ought  to*  have 
concerning  rich  and  avaricious  men.  They  are  1  >bbe  s  who 
beset  highways,  strip  travellers,  and  then  hoard  up  the  property 
of  others,  in  the  houses  which  are  their  dens.”  St  Augustine 
says  on  the  subject  of  inheritance,  “  Beware  of  making  parental 
affection  a  pretext  for  the  augmentation  of  your  possessions — t 
keep  my  wealth  for  my  children — vain  excuse  !  Your  father 
kept,  it  for  you,  you  keep  it  for  your  children,  and  they  will 
keep  it.  for  theirs,  and  so  on.  But  in  this  way  no  one  would 
observe  the  law  of  God!  ”  St.  Bazil  the  great,  in  his  Treatise  de 
Avarit.  21,  p.  328,  Paris  ed.  1638,  asks,  “Who  is  a  robber? 
It  is  he  who  appropriates  to  himself  the  things  which  belong  to 
All.  Art  thou  not  a  robber,  thou  who  takest  for  thyself  the 
goods  thou  hast  received  from  God  for  the  purpose  of  distri¬ 
buting  them  to  others  ?  If  he  who  steals  a  garment  be  called  a 
robber,  ought  not  the  possessor  of  garments,  who  refrains  from 
clothing  the  naked,  to  be  called  by  the  same  name?  The  bread 
thou  hast  stored  belongs  to  him  who  is  hungry;  the  garment 
thou  keepest  in  reserve  belongs  to  him  who  is  naked  ;  the  san¬ 
dals  thou  hast  lying  by  belong  to  him  who  goes  barefoot;  and 
the  money  thou  hast  hoaided — as  if  buried  in  the  earth — belongs 
to  him  who  has  none.”  Louis  Blanc  is  a  very  tame  and  mode¬ 
rate  person,  I  think,  compared  with  the  Communists  I  have 
just  quoted.  How  comes  it  that  you,  soi-disant  preachers  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  never  take  these  or  similar  extracts  from  the 
“  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church,”  as  texts  for  your  homilies? 
I  have  frequently  heard  you  quote  from  St.  Augustine  on  pre¬ 
destination  and  grace ,  but  you  preserve  a  mys-terious  silence 
regarding  St.  Augustine  on  property.  It  is  because  you  neither 
teach  the  Christian  idea,  nor  do  you  live  in  it;  because  you  are 
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a  set  of  pitiable  imposters.  You  do  not  even  make  a  profession 
of  those  precepis  of  Fraternity  taught  by  the  Nazarean,  and  said 
by  him  to  contain  the  true  spirit  of  Ids  religion.  You  wisely 
keep  silence  on  such  points,  else — out  of  your  own  lying  mouihs 
—  would  you  be  convicted.  You  leave  an  immense  and  ever- 
increasing  mass  of  destitution  and  ignorance,  and  crime,  lying 
untouched  at  your  own  doors;  you  enter  no  protest  against  the 
system  of  civilisation — rotten  to  its  very  core — which  has  pro¬ 
duced,  and  which  fosters,  this  hideous  state  of  things;  but  you 
fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth— to  China  or  Timbuctoo 
— in  search  of  objects  for  the  exercise  of  your  boundless  and 
overflowing  Christian  charity  ;  and  some  among  you  have  been 
found  impudent  enough  to  raise  objections  when  others  have 
proposed  doing  somewhat  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  which 
I  speak.  Pah!  one’s  very  soul  is  sickened  by  such  atrocious 
humbug.  Is  the  democratic  idea  expressed  with  greater  fidelity 
in  any  other  phases  of  the  civilisation  now  extant?  In  class 
legislation  !  In  the  exorbitant  price  of  Law,  whereby  what  is 
called  Justice  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  ot  any  save  the  Rich? 
In  the  Knowledge  Tax  ?  In  the  scanty  measure  of  sectarian 
education  dealt  out  to  us  by  priests?  In  our  system  of  indirect 
taxation,  whereby  the  public  burdens  tall  heaviest  on  the  class 
which  is  least  able  to  support  them?  In  the  law  of  primoge¬ 
niture,  whereby  one  member  of  a  family  is  “madea  gentleman, ” 
and  the  rest  left  beggars,  to  be  kept  by  the  producers — as  state 
priests,  bureaucrats,  soldiers,  pensioners — whose  name  is  legion? 
In  a  caste  of  hereditary  legislators?  In  the  position  of  women, 
who  are  regarded  by  the  law  not  as  persons  but  as  things ,  and 
placed  in  the  same  category  as  children  and  the  insane  ?  So¬ 
ciety,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  idea  ;  and  must,  therefore,  be  remodelled.  To  ask ,  my 
proletarian  brothers,  is  one  thing,  but  to  get  is  another  thing — a 
hopeless  thing,  I  should  say,  from  a  government  which  does 
nothing  unless  compelled  by  the  pressure  from  without,  and 
which — instead  of  being  in  its  proper  place — at  the  head  of  ad¬ 
vancing  society,  disgracefully  lags  in  the  rear.  One  is  disgusted 
by  the  impudent  state  jugglery  called  “  a  change  of  ministry,” 
(yet  without  the  least  change  in  the  principles  of  administration) 
whereby  one  set  of  charlatans  succeed  another  set  ad  infinitum 
— Tories,  Conservatives,  Whigs — but  the  one  set  ot  state  quacks 
just  as  little  as  the  other  set,  never  do  anything  to  better  the  sad 
condition  of  the  suffering  masses.  An  unprecedented  fact  lately 
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existed  in  the  shape  of  a  Whig  surplus,  but — as  to  the  Know¬ 
ledge  Tax,  why  a  Whig  chancellor  could  not  “  see  any  reason 
for  its  priority  ”  in  this  matter  of  relief — “  and  in  fact,  my  dear 
fellows !  our  position  as  Whig  officials  is  not  affected  by  the 
consideration  whether  you  are  stinted  or  not  in  the  means  of 
satisfying  the  primary  wants  of  humanity,  stinted  in  food  for  the 
body  and  the  soul.  You  ‘  men  in  blouses  ’  cannot  understand 
our  reasons  exactly — but  we  beg  to  observe  that  her  majesty’s 
ministers  are  determined  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  districts,  and  that  model  prisons  for  Chartist  vagabonds 
exist,  where  skilly  is  made  on  admirable  principles.”  To  me  a 
Whig  is  a  still  more  noxious  animal  than  a  Tory.  So-called 
“  Liberals  ”  are  fast  becoming  a  nuisance.  I  recognise  only  two 
parties  in  the  political  world.  These  are  Democrats  andAris- 
tocrats  ;  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  people.  Between 
these  parties  there  can  be  no  compromise,  it  is  war  to  the  knife 
between  them.  No  measure  of  a  surface  and  partial  character — - 
the  “  Reforms,”  for  instance,  proposed  by  your  respectable  mid¬ 
dle  class  little  charter  professors  of  “liberal”  humbug — will  ever 
satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Democratic  idea.  Aristocracv — that 

insane  delusion  whereby  one  part  of  society  arrogates  to  itself  so 
immense  a  superiority  over  another  part,  as  to  deny  the  primary 
rights  of  humanity  to  this  last — has  assumed  many  forms.  Of 
these,  the  basest  is  bourgeois-aristocracy,  for  it  is  founded  upon 
mammon-worship.  A  “  grace  of  God  ”  madman,  like  Charles 
the  Tenth,  may  possibly  be  a  gentleman ;  but  a  greengrocer, 
stockbrokering  Louis  Philippe,  with  a  clientelle  ot  “opulent 
shopkeepers  and  respectable  manufacturers,”  is  the  acme  of  aiL 
that  is  sordid  and  contemptible.  In  what  a  ridiculous  position 
have  the  bourgeoisie  of  this  country  lately  placed  themselves  ! 
In  that  trumpery  “  Conference”  held  last  month  by  the  leaders 
of  the  middle  class  reformers,  the  selfish,  sectarian  nature  of  the 
middle  class  movement  came  out  in  glaring  colours.  These 
“  free-trade  and  big  loaf”  gentry  have  been  shamefully  beaten 
on  every  measure  they  have  introduced  into  “  the  hospital  of 
Incurables”  this  session — yet  they  will  do  anything  rather  than 
coalesce  with  the  proletarians — they  have  grievously  wronged 
the  working  men  of  England,  therefore  they  fear  Universal 
Suffrage.  My  proletarian  brothers,  we  have  had  too  severe 
lessons  as  to  the  hypocritical  nature  of  bourgeois  friendship — 
viz. :  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  League.  Let  us  tell  these  mid¬ 
dle  class  monkeys,  “  if  you  want  roasted  chesnuts,  use  your 
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orvn  paws  to  take  them  out  of  the  fire.  We  refuse  to  be  made 
catspaws  of  any  longer  for  your  advantage.”  Without  the 
proletarians  to  back  him,  how  can  Mr.  Cobden  get  up  the 
“  storm  of  agitation”  he  promised  us?  “superior  pyrotechny 
this  evening  !!  ” — only  the  fireworks  are  not  forthcoming  !  Let 
us  stand  aloof,  and  leave  the  middle  class  leaders  to  their  own 
resources  yet  awhile.  1  have  heard  that  “Manchester  men” 
are  famous  hands  at  a  bargain.  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  will 
need  all  their  commercial  ability  when  they  are  obliged,  as  they 
will  be  at  no  distant  time,  to  come  to  terms  with  the  leaders  of 
the  despised  and  trampled-on  proletarians.  Let  us  do  all  in  our 
power,  my  Socialist-democratic  brothers,  to  hasten  the  advent  of 
this  time  by  means  of  an  ever-increasing,  ever-spreading  agitation 
on  the  subject  of  our  principles.  Let  us  establish  a  veritable  de¬ 
mocratic  propaganda.  Let  us  listen  to  the  voice  of  our  martyred 
Galilean  brother  speaking  words  of  hope  and  consolation  to  us 
across  bygone  centuries,  and  through  the  records  of  vanished  na¬ 
tions,  “  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.”  Was  this  true  in 
the  time  of  Roman  despots  only,  or  is  it  true  now?  Let  us  to  the 
work!  If  we  use  the  means  without  watering ,  without  faint¬ 
heartedness ,  we  shall  certainly  obtain  this  end.  Our  end  is  the 
Organisation  of  Labour  and  the  filial  establishment  of  a  pure 
Democracy;  our  means,  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Past 
through  a  critique  of  pure  lieason.  The  organisation  of  labour, 
upon  the  associative  principle,  is  our  aim,  because  we  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  toiling  millions  of  England  to  live  in  a  state 
more  befitting  human  beings  than  a  continual  hopeless  alter¬ 
nation  of  exhausting  toil  and  starving,  wretched  idleness.  The 
total  destruction  of  the  Past  is  our  means,  because  existing 
social  forms  leave  no  room  for  the  evolution  of  the  Democratic 
Idea.  Up,  then,  and  be  doing!  “To  the  self  helping  mortal 
the  blessed  immortals  are  swift,”  said  the  Persian  Zoroaster. 
W e  Socialist-democrats  are  the  soldiers  of  a  holy  cause  ;  we  are 
the  exponents  of  a  sublime  idea  ;  we  are  the  apostles  of  the  sacred 
religion  of  universal  humanity.  We  have  sworn  by  the  God 
who  “  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  the  Earth,”  that  we  will 
not  pause  till  we  have  finished  the  great  work — begun  by  the 
Nazarean — of  man’s  redemption  from  the  social  miseries  which 
destroy  body  and  soul.  We  will  not  pause  till  we  have  freed 
our  own  beloved  country  from  the  aristocratic  despotism  under 
which  it  groans  ;  not  until  the  rose,  the  shamrock,  and  the  this¬ 
tle,  be  woven  into  one  wreath  for  the  altar  of  Liberty ;  not  until 
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Saxon  and  Celt — forgetting  their  senseless  feuds  and  animosities 
— rally  round  the  Red  Banner  to  the  battle-cry  of  the  new  epoch, 
Vive  la  Republique,  Democratique  et  Sociale  ! 

HELEN  MACFARLANE. 

TWO  YEARS  OF  A  REVOLUTION; 
1848  and  1849. 

[Continued  from  page  461. (  Vol.  I.*] 

The  army  had  been  exiled  from  Paris  since  February;  the 
national  guard,  i.e.,  the  armed  bourgeoisie,  the  only  armed  force 
in  Paris,  had  never  been  strong  enough  to  fight,  by  itself,  the 
proletarians.  It  had,  in  spite  of  all  resistance,  been  adulterated 
by  the  admixture  of  working  men.  There  was  no  chance  left 
but  that  of  opposing  working  men  to  working  men. 

For  this  purpose  the  provisional  government  formed  twenty-four 
battalions  of  gardes  mobile ,  each  numbering  *000  men,  mostly  from 
15  to  20  yeats  of  age.  They  were  recruits,  almost  exclusively  from 
the  mob,  which,  in  all  large  towns,  forms  a  m  sss  entirely  distinct  from 
the  industrial  working  class,  a  recruiting  class  for  thieves  and  criminals 
of  all  sorts,  living  upon  the  offal  of  society,  people  without  any  fixed 
trade,  vagrants,  gens  sans  feu  et  sans  aven,  differing  according  to  the 
character  of  the  nation  'o  which  they  belong;  and  in  the  early  age  at 
which  the  government  recruited  them,  capable  as  well  of  the  greatest 
heroism  aud  the  most  exalted  self-sacrifice,  as  of  the  lowest  d  g ree  of 
villany  and  the  dirtiest  corruptibility.  The  provisional  government 
bought  them  up  for  one  and  a  half  francs  daily,  '['hey  gave  them  a 
regimental  dress  to  distinguish  them  in  every  respect  from  the  work¬ 
ing  men  in  the  blouse.  Their  officers  were  either  taken  from  the  army 
or  from  the  sons  of  the  bourgeoisie,  whose  splendid  speeches  about 
dying  for  the  Republic  deceived  them.  And  the  people  took  these 
24,000  vigorous  and  daring  young  soldiers,  who  had  just  left  the  bar- 
ric  des,  for  their  own  army,  for  the  real  proletarian  guards,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  old  bourgeois  national  guard.  Their  error  was  excu¬ 
sable. 

The  government,  besides,  resolved  to  surround  themselves  with  an 
industrial  army.  Minister  Marie  enlisted  a  hundred  thousand  work¬ 
ing  men  (thrown  into  the  street  by  the  crisis  of  the  revolution),  into 
ateliers  nationaux  Under  this  high-sounditig  name  there  was  hidden 
nothing  but  the  application  of  tli.se  workingmen  to  tedious,  mono¬ 
tonous,  unproductive  labour  on  embankments,  &e.,  &c.,  for  wages  of 
23  sous  (Hid)  daily.  English  workhouses  in  the  open  air — the  ate¬ 
liers  nationaux  were  nothing  but  that.  The  provisional  government 
hoped  they  had  thus  formed  by  them  a  second  proletarian  army  to  be 
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used  against  tile  working  cliss  at  large.  But  the  bourgeoisie  were 
deceive  1  in  the  ateliers  nationaux,  as  the  people  were  deceived  in  the 
garde  mobile.  They  had  created  >n  a  my  for  insurrection. 

B  it  one  en  1  wrs  obtaine  i  :  ateliers  nationaux  was  the  name  foe  the 
public  workshops  wnich  Louis  Blanc  h  ui  asked  tor  in  the  Luxembourg. 
The  ateliers  of  Marie  had  been  created  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Iiuxeinoourg.  The  rumour  was  spread  that  Lou  s  Blanc  had  invented 
th e  ateliers  nationaux ;  and  this  appeared  the  more  credible  as  Louis 
Blanc,  the  prop  1  t  of  national  workshops,  was  himself  a  member  of 
the  provi  ional  govermnentc  Ami  thus  in  the  opinion,  artinci  lly  kept 
up,  of  the  Paris  bourgeoisie,  of  France  and  Europe,  those  workhouses 
were  the  first  realisation  of  Sociilism  which,  in  them,  was  nailed  to 
the  pillory. 

Not  by  their  reality,  bu'  by  their  name,  the  ateliers  nationaux  were 
the  iitcor  >or  tied  protest  of  the  proletarian  order  against  b  urgeois  in- 
dusay,  bourgeois  credit,  and  the  bourgeois  republic.  Upon  them, 
then,  fell  ihe  whole  hatred  of  the  bourgeoisie.  "1' his  class,  at  the  same 
time,  had  found  in  them  the  object  againsi  which  to  direct  t lie  first 
attack,  as  soon  as  it  h  i  i  r<  covered  the  necessary  strength  for  declaring 
agaiust  the  i!lu-ions  of  Fcbuiry.  All  ihe  haired  and  grumbling  of 
tha  small  trailing  class  was  at  once  directed  against  these  ateliers 
nationaux.  They.  w;th  unfeigned  anger,  calculated  the  sums  devoured 
by  these  proletarian  unproduciives,  while  their  own  position  got  worse 
every  day.  The  nation  d  workshops,  the  declarations  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  the  proletarian  processions  through  Paris,  these  were,  in  their 
estim-tion,  theciuses  of  their  own  criiical  situation.  And  no  one 
fanui  icised  hitnsclf  more  against  the  pretended  plottings  of  the  Com« 
munists,  than  tlie  petty  tradesm  in,  the  shopkeeper  of  Paris,  who 
himself  was  on  the  verge  of  the  abyss  of  bankruptcy. 

Thus,  while  every  day  brought  the  stirring  news  of  a  new  revolu'ion 
to  the  victory  intoxicated  p  ople,  the  bourgeoisie  concentrated  more 
and  more  in  their  hands  all  the  advantages,  all  the  decisive  positions 
for  the  ensuing  struggle  between  th-  m  and  the  proletarians — all  the 
controul  over  the  intermediate  classes  of  society. 

The  necessary  consequence  was  a  series  of  moral  victories  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  ll  the  proletarians,  on  the  17th  of  March,  had 
apparently  the  upper  hand,  yet  the  real  end  of  the  manifestation, 
the  subjection  oi  the  provisional  government  to  the  will  of  the 
proletarians,  was  defeated.  The  16th  of  April,  however,  was  a 
decided  defeat  of  the  proletarians,  and  was  followed  by  the 
return  of  the  army  into  Paris.  The  election  for  the  National 
Assembly,  shortly  after,  gave  a  decided  majority  to  the  bour¬ 
geoisie. 

Universal  suffrage  did  not  possess  that  magic  power  which  the  oid 
republican  party  had  attributed  to  it.  They  saw  in  all  France,  at 
least  in  the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  only  ciiizens  with  identical  interests. 
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identical  ideas  and  intelligences.  They  worshipped  what  they  called 
the  people.  But,  instead  of  this  imaginary  French  people,  universal 
suffrage  brought  to  light  the  real  people,  that  is  to  9ay,  representatives 
of  the  different  classes  of  which  it  is  composed.  And  we  have  seeu 
why  the  peasantry  of  the  small  trading  class  were  obliged  to  vote 
under  the  direction  of  the  now  again  warlike  bourgeoisie,  and  of  the 
large  landlords,  who  ardently  strove  for  a  restoration.  But  if  univer¬ 
sal  suffrage  was  not  the  magic  wand,  which  credulous,  self-deceiving 
republicans  believed  it  to  be,  it  had  the  far  higher  merit  of  causing 
the  struggle  of  the  classes  to  make  the  different  intermediate  sections 
of  bourgeois  society  pass  rapidly  through  the  different  stages  of  illu¬ 
sions  and  disillusionings,  to  force  all  the  factions  of  the  capitalist  class 
at  once  into  political  power,  and  thus  to  tear  off  from  a  portion  of 
them  the  delusive  mask  of  opposition  which  they  had  worn  under  the 
monarchy. 

In  the  constituent  National  Assembly,  which  met  on  the  4th  of 
May,  the  bourgeois  republicans,  the  men  of  the  National,  had  the  ma¬ 
jority.  Legitimists  and  Orleanists,  in  the  beginning,  dared  to  show 
themselves  only  under  the  mask  of  bourgeois  republicanism.  It  was 
in  the  name  of  the  republic  only  that  the  struggle  against  the  prole¬ 
tarians  could  be  commenced . The  republic,  as  proclaimed  by  the 

National  Assemblj',  was  not  a  revolutionary  weapon  against  bourgeois 

society,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  bourgeois  republic . In  the 

National  Assembly  all  France  sat  in  judgment  on  the  Parisian  work¬ 
ing  men.  That  assembly  at  once  did  away  with  the  social  delusions 
of  February,  it  proclaimed  plainly  and  unmistakably  the  bourgeois 
republic,  it  excluded  from  the  executive  commission  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  proletarians,  Louis  Blanc  and  Albert ;  it  rejected  the 
motion  for  a  separate  Ministry  of  Labour;  it  received  with  storms  of 
applause  the  announcement  of  its  minister,  Trelat,  that  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  was,  to  reduce  labour  to  its  former  conditions. 

But  all  this  was  insufficient.  The  Republic  of  February  had  been 
founded  by  the  working  men  with  the  passive  assistance  of  the  bour¬ 
geoisie.  The  proletarians  considered  themselves,  rightly,  as  the  con¬ 
querors,  and  made  the  haughty  pretensions  of  conquerors.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  combat  and  vanquish  them  in  the  streets.  Aud 
as  the  Piepublic  of  February,  wit!,  its  Socialist  concessions,  had  been 
brought  about  bv  a  battle  of  the  proletarian  class,  then  united  with 
the  bourgeoisie  against  royalty,  another  battle  was  necessary  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  republic  from  the  Socialist  concessions,  to  set  up  the  bour¬ 
geois  republic  officially.  The  real  birth  of  the  bourgeois  republic  is 
not  the  victory  of  February,  it  is  the  defeat  of  June. 

The  collision  of  the  15th  of  May,  and  the  battle  of  the 
23rd,  24th,  25th,  and  26th  of  June,  are  known  enough  in  their 
immediate  causes,  and  in  the  events  connected  with  them. 
The  defeat  of  June  decided,  for  a  time,  the  conflict  between  the 
two  contending  classes. 
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The  Paris  proletarians  had  been  forced  into  the  insurrection  of  June 
by  the  bourgeoisie.  This  circumstance,  already  contains  ini  it  its  con¬ 
demnatory  judgment.  Neither  were  the  proletarians  pushed  by  im¬ 
mediate  and  recognised  necessity  to  overthrow  the  bourgeoisie  ;  nor 
were  they  strong  enough  for  the  task.  The  Moniteur  informed  them 
officially  that  the  time  was  past  when  the  Republic  could  feel  inclined 
to  bew  before  their  “  illusions  ;  ”  and  their  defeat  could  alone  convince 
them  that  even  the  very  least  amelioration  of  their  condition  was 
hopeless  if  looked  for  within  the  limits  of  the  bourgeois  republic.  And 
now,  in  the  place  of  the  seemingly  extravagant,  but  in  reality  very 
petty  and  even  middle  class  measures  which  the  workman  would  force 
upon  the  republic  of  February,  now  was  proclaimed  the  daring,  revo¬ 
lutionary  battlecrj  :  Down  with  the  bourgeoisie  !  Dictatorship  of  tha 
Working  Class  ! 

The  bourgeois  republic,  created  from  the  blood  of  the  working  peo¬ 
ple,  was  compelled  to  come  out  at  once  in  its  true  character  as  the 
state,  the  openly  proclaimed  end  of  which  is  to  eternalise  the  ascen¬ 
dancy  of  capital  and  the  slavery  of  labour.  Bourgeois  ascendancy, 
freed  from  all  fetters,  but  never  losing  sight  of  its  implacable  and  in¬ 
vincible  enemy,  could  not  but  immediately  turn  into  bourgeois  terror¬ 
ism.  The  proletarians  for  the  moment  removed  from  the  stage  ;  the 
dictatorship  of  the  bourgeoisie  once  acknowledged  ;  the  intermediate 
strata  of  bourgeois  society,  shopocracy,  and  peasantry,  the  more  their 
own  condition  got  insupportable,  and  the  more  their  mtagonism 
against  the  bourgeoisie  became  pronounced,  were  obliged  to  associate 
with  the  proletarians. 

If  the  defeat  of  June,  in  France,  fortified  the  political  power 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  it  destroyed  it  in  the  other  continental  coun¬ 
tries.  The  open  alliance  of  the  bourgeoisie  with  feudal  royalty, 
which  everywhere,  after  June,  was  entered  into,  was  profited 
of  by  royalty  to  break  the  power  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

The  defeat  of  June  revealed  to  the  despotic  powers  of  Europe  the 
secret  that  France  could  not  do  without  external  peace  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  internal  war.  Thus  the  nations  that  had  risen  for 
national  independence  were  sacrificed  to  Russ  a,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 
These  national  revolutions  were  subjected  to  the  fate  of  the  proletarian 
revolution.  The  Hungarian  shall  not  be  free,  nor  the  Pole,  nor  the 
Italian,  as  long  as  the  working  man  remains  a  slave  ! 

Lastly,  by  the  victories  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  Europe  took  a  direc¬ 
tion  which  necessarily  will  cause  any  new  proletarian  revolution  in 
France  to  give  birth  to  universal  war.  The  next  French  revolution 
will  be  forced  to  extend  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  the  national  terri¬ 
tory,  and  to  conquer  that  European  surface  which  alone  will  allow 
free  development  to  the  social  revolution  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Thus  it  was  by  the  defeat  of  June  only  that  all  the  conditions  were 
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created  under  which  France  is  enabled  to  take  the  initiative  of  the 
European  revolution.  Thus,  only  after  its  having  be  n  dyed  in  the 
blood  of  the  insurgents  of  June,  the  Tricolour  became  the  banner  of 
European  revolution — the  Red  Flag  !  ! 

[To  be  continued.] 

“THE  POPE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.” 

By  Joseph  Mazzini,  Triumvir  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

This  eloquent  expose  of  Italian  affairs  will  be  read  by  all  demo¬ 
crats  with  much  interest,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  pen  of 
the  great  Roman  Tribune.  We  know  it  is  the  fashion  at  pre¬ 
sent,  among  a  certain  kind  of  reformers  here — your  soi-disant 
liberals,  or  “  respectable”  middle  class  humbugs — to  profess  a 
violent  admiration  for  the  great  men  of  the  past,  but  to  preserve 
a  profound  silence  upon  a  subject  far  more  interesting  to  us  of 
the  19th  century,  viz.  :  the  great  men  of  tie  present.  Your 
bourgeois  liberals  rake  up  the  ashes  of  Cromwell  or  Alfred,  and 
fill  all  mechanics’  institutions  and  free  trade  halls  with  dreary 
discussions  on  the  literary  merits  of  the  venerable  Bede,  but 
they  decline  touching  on  so  common,  so  plebeian,  a  topic  as  the 
great  men  of  their  own  times.  Truly  a  plebeian  topic  this  ! 
For  the  elements  which  constitute  greatness — the  genius  and 
virtue  of  the  age — are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Socialist 
democrats.  Without  exception,  the  great  men  of  the  present 
are  men  of  the  people  also  -  leaders  of  that  great  European 
army,  upon  w  hose  banners  we  read  the  words.  Fraternity,  Asso¬ 
ciation  !  That  these  men  a  e  fighting  our  battle,  that  they  are 
martyrs  in  our  cause,  are  facts  sufficient  to  draw  upon  them  the 
hatred  and  calumny  of  the  bourgeoisie.  But  the  proletarians 
of  all  countries  will  love  and  reverence  the  great  men  of  the 
present — the  pioneers  of  the  future— and  will  leave  the  past 
quietly  at  rest  (Jne  of  the  greatest  among  those  noble  repub¬ 
lican  heroes  is  Giuseppe  Mazzini  —an  exposition  of  whose 
thoughts  we  proceed  to  give  in  his  own  words. 

“  In  1852  I  wrote  somewhat  concerning  the  Papacy,  which 
has  been  justified  by  the  events  of  the  last  two  years.  A  Pope 
appeared,  who — in  virtue  ol  progressive  impulses,  ai  d  a  certain 
vague  desire  of  popularity — was  an  exception  to  the  Popes  of 
past  ages.  Providence,  as  if  to  demonstrate  the  inherent  weak- 
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ness  of  that  institution,  opened  this  Pope  a  path  towards  a  new 
term  ot  existence,  athwart  the  love  and  illusions  of  a  nation. 
We  are  told  that  the  masses  are  agitated  by  the  breath  of 
anarchy,  yet  so  irresistible  is  the  need  of  an  authority  to  sanc¬ 
tion  and  direct  pi  ogress,  so  strong  is  the  prestige  of  the  past,  so 
rooted  is  the  power  of  ancient  habitude,  that  a  single  word  of 
pardon  and  tolerance  uttered  by  the  Pope  sufficed  to  rally 
around  him  believers  and  unbelievers,  friends  and  enemies,  the 
illiterate  and  the  learned  —  in  one  enthusiasm  of  affectionate 
loyalty.  At  a  sign  from  him  millions  of  men  were  ready  to 
march  to  victory  or  martyrdom  ;  they  hailed  him  as  the  father, 
the  benefactor,  the  regenerator  of  Catholicism  and  humanity. 
Writers  of  powerful  intellect,  hitherto  hostile  to  him,  forgetting 
the  history  of  the  last  three  ceuturies,  the  inexorable  logic  of 
ideas,  were  emulous  of  each  other  in  smoothing  his  way  towards 

a  great  initiative . The  civilised  world  waited  impatiently 

for  the  words  to  be  uttered  from  the  hill  of  ti.e  Vatican . 

“  What  is  the  present  position  of  Pius  IX.?  He  is  in  the 
camp  of  our  enemies.  He  has  irrevocably  broken  off  all  con¬ 
nection  with  the  progressive  destinies  of  humanity.  He  is  irre¬ 
vocably  hostile  towards  the  wishes  of  his  people  and  the  people 
of  believers.  The  trial  has  been  made.  An  abyss  lies  open  be¬ 
tween  the  Papacy  and  society.  No  earthly  power  can  ever  close 
it  again.  Incited  by  his  feelings  to  seek  the  applause  and  affec¬ 
tion  ol  the  masses,  but  forced  by  the  all-powerlul  logic  of  the 
principle  he  represents  towards  an  absolute  dictatorship ;  se¬ 
duced  by  the  intellectual  movement  of  his  time,  the  example  of 
other  countries,  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  listening  to  the  holy  words 
— ‘  Progress,’  the  ‘  People,’  ‘  Fraternity,’  *  Freedom’ — but  inca¬ 
pable  ol  interpreting  these  words  himself,  uncertain  as  to  what 
might  follow,  and  fearing  that  the  people,  after  having  become 
cognisant  of  their  rights,  would  next  question  ihe  Papal  autho¬ 
rity — Pius  IX.  turned  from  the  path  which  had  been  opened  for 
him.  He  spoke  words  of  emancipation,  he  promised  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Italy — which  he  could  not  and  would  not  realise, 
which  his  ministers  in  concert  with  Austria  betrayed  the  next 
day  ;  and  then,  panic-stricken,  he  fled  from  the  presence  of  that 
people  who  called  aloud  to  him — Take  courage  !  He  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  a  bloodthirsty  monarch  whom 
Fe  despised,  and  adopted  the  maxims  of  that  despot.  To  be  re¬ 
venged  for  the  tranquillity  which,  despite  all  the  provocations  to 
a  civil  war,  prevailed  under  the  new  government  of  liome,  he 
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begged  help  from  foreigners  ;  and  the  Pope,  who  had  once  been 
so  averse  to  bloodshed  that  he  tried  to  recall  the  Roman  troops 
from  the  Lombard  camps,  invoked  the  bayonets  of  French, 
Austrian,  Neapolitan,  and  Spanish  soldiers  to  replace  him  on 
his  throne . Louis  XVI.  of  the  Papacy  !  He  has  des¬ 

troyed  it  for  ever,  and  the  first  cannon  fired  by  his  allies  against 
the  Vatican,  was  the  death  signal  of  the  Latin  Church. 

“  During  this  time  a  prince,  in  the  north  of  the  Italian  penin¬ 
sular,  pursued  a  similar  career  ;  a  course  distinguished  by  the 
same  hopes,  the  same  illusions  of  a  nation.  We  called  him  the 
Sword  of  Italy.  The  noblest  of  our  patriots  pointed  to  the 
Alps  and  to  Austria,  and  suppressed  the  aspirations  of  their 
holiest  convictions,  in  order  to  give  monarchy  a  last  chance. 
Charles  Albert  was  followed  by  an  army  of  heroes  and  the 
applause  of  Europe.  Where  did  he  die  ?  Thus  does  Provi¬ 
dence  teach  those  who  are  lukewarm  in  the  faith,  or  beset  by 
the  vain  delusions  of  a  worn-out  and  expiring  world,  the  inca¬ 
pacity  of  monarchy  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  Italy,  and  that 
the  Papacy  is  incompatible  with  the  freedom  and  progress  of 
man.  The  dualism  of  the  middle  ages  is  henceforth  a  symbol 
devoid  of  life  and  meaning;  the  banners  of  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibelines  are  ensigns  placed  upon  a  tomb.  Neither  Pope  nor 
King  :  it  is  God  and  the  People  only  who  can  open  the  way 

into  the  promised  land . The  Pope  knows  that.  The 

Pope  knows  that  at  Rome  he  can  reign  only  as  a  despot.  We 
also  know  it.  A  sentence  of  condemnation  hangs  over  Pope 
and  King,  and  that  condemnation  has  its  source  in  the  slow, 
inevitable,  providential  education  of  the  human  race,  in  the  in¬ 
violable  naiure  of  the ‘intellect.” . 

After  some  admirable  observations  on  the  pretensions  of  old 
threadbare  dogmas  to  rule  new  states  of  society,  but  which  our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  reproduce,  Mazzini  continues, 
apropos  of  the  Pope’s  encyclical  letter,  given  at  Portici,  8th 
December,  1 849 — “  The  Pope  knov/s  or  ought  to  know,  that 
Socialism,  which  is  an  aspiration  more  than  a  system,  is  nothing 
else  than  a  substitution  of  progressive  association  for  the  anar¬ 
chy  and  antagonism  produced  by  the  present  competitive  sys¬ 
tem  ;  it  is  thus  the  practical  consequence  of  the  fraternity 
taught  by  Christ.  lie  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  cause 
of  every  movement  in  Italy  is  the  imperious  necessity,  which 
all  Ital  ians  feel,  of  being  united  as  one  free  and  great  nation. 
A  nation  knowing  the  duties  which  bind  together  all  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  great  human  family,  and  capable  of  fulfiling 

them.” .  In  this  precious  and  apostolic  production,  the 

Pope  enunciated  a  social  theory  which  Mazzini  says  his  Holiness 
borrowed  from  M.  Guizot  and  the  Doctrinaires.  It  is  also 
patronised  by  the  Protestant  Malthusians  of  England,  and  by 
sham  reformers  of  the  mill-owning  Manchester  school.  It  is 
briefly  this  :  The  poor  exist  by  the  working  of  causes  which 
cannot,  and,  in  fact,  ought  not  to  be  removed.  Religion  incul¬ 
cates  charity  upon  the  rich,  its  exercise  will  procure  them  the 
treasures  of  grace,  and  an  eternal  recompence  for  their  earthly 
possessions.  The  poor  ought  to  thank  God — who,  as  a  reward 
for  their  meek  submission  to  the  miseries  of  this  life,  and  the 
injustice  of  their  fellow-men,  will  admit  them  to  the  glories  of 
Heaven.  For  in  Heaven  alone  can  they  hope  to  obtain  justice. 
This  theory  would  be  incomplete  without  a  slight  epilogue  on 
government.  All  authority  comes  from  God.  Every  govern¬ 
ment  de  facto  is  a  government  de  jure.  Might  gives  Right. 
Obey,  or  be  damned.  “  In  other  words,”  continues  Mazzini, 
“  Heaven  and  Earth  are  placed  in  perpetual  antagonism. 
Right,  Justice,  and  Truth  reign  in  Heaven  ;  Force  and  inevit¬ 
able  Evil  on  the  Earth.  The  human  race  is  divided  into  two 
great  families — the  rich  and  the  poor  ;  masters  and  slaves.  The 
poor  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich — that  these  last  may  gain 
eternal  life  by  the  exercise  of  charity  ;  the  slaves  exist  that 
their  masters  may  govern  them  with  clemency  and  mercy.  If 
they  do  not,  their  God  will  punish  them  for  it  in  the  next 
world.  But  every  attempt  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
poor  and  enslaved — in  this  world — is  a  sin.  Such  is  the  reli¬ 
gious  doctrine  which  the  Latin  Church  teaches  in  the  1 9th 
century. . . 

“  It  is  an  odious  lie  that  heaven  is  ruled  by  truth  and  God’s 
justice,  while  the  earth  is  fatally  subject  to  brute  force  and  the 
sway  of  ignoble  facts.  It  is  false  that  the  salvation  of  any 
human  being  is  to  be  accomplished  by  making  this  world  a 

purgatory,  by  the  sole  merit  of  resignation  and  indifference . 

The  salvation  of  the  soul — the  progress,  through  other  worlds, 
of  the  individual — the  development  of  that  principle  of  life 
which  we  owe  to  the  bounty  of  the  F.ternal  One — depends  upon 
our  activity,  our  combats,  our  sacrifices,  valiantly  accomplished 
that  the  law  may  prevail  on  the  earth.  To  those  who  admit  the 
unity  of  God,  and,  as  a  consequence  thereof,  the  unity  of  the 
human  family,  it  is  an  article  of  faith  that  the  true  relationship 
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between  men  is  solidarity,  or  a  community  of  interest.  We  can¬ 
not  abandon  our  companions  to  the  evils  of  servitude  and  igno¬ 
rance,  without  incurring  the  condemnation  of  being  traitors — 
traitors  to  the  law,  to  our  mission,  to  the  souls  confided  to  our 
care.  The  curse  of  Cain  hangs  over  him  who  is  not  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  keeper.  We  must  elevate  ourselves  in  trying  to  raise  our 
brothers  ;  we  must  purify  ourselves  in  opening  up  for  them  a 
path  towards  eternal  beauty  and  truth.  Kvery  thought,  every 
desire  of  good,  that  we  do  not  seek — whatever  be  the  conse¬ 
quence — to  realise  in  action,  is  a  sin.  God  manifests  It  is 
thought  by  His  works  ;  we  ought  to  imitate  His  example  from 
afar.  It  is  not  true  that  two  races  of  men  exist  upon  the  earth, 
that  the  human  family  is  necessarily  divided  in  two  ;  it  is  not 
true  that  the  poverty  of  the  one  part  aids  the  salvation  of  the 
other,  that  the  complement — so  to  speak — of  the  master  is  the 
slave.  In  the  sight  of  God  there  are  neither  masters  nor  slaves, 
neither  rich  nor  poor,  neither  patricians  nor  plebeians.  And 
what  is  not  good  befqre  God,  cannot  be  good  before  man.  We 
are  all  free  because  we  are  all  rational,  accountable  beings, 
because  we  are  capable  of  progress,  and  are  born  to  w  irk. 
Every  inequality  which  destroys  our  freedom,  which  hinders 
our  tendency  to  progress,  which  allows  labour  to  be  despised 
and  trampled  upon,  while  idleness  is  admired  and  honoured — 
inequality  of  this  kind  is  not  of  God,  but  of  evil.  We  cannot 
cause  evil  wholly  to  disappear,  because  man  is  a  finite  being, 
whose  complete  development  will  not  be  accomplished  on  earth ; 
but  we  must  continually  strive  to  weaken  its  empire.  An  oppo¬ 
site  belief  to  this,  whatever  guise  it  may  assume,  is  Manichean. 
There  are  no  fatal  and  inevitable  natural  inequalities  of  rank 
and  class,  and  whoever  teaches  the  contrary,  be  he  Pope  or  not, 
denies  God,  Jesus,  and  the  unity  of  the  human  race  ;  and  loses 
himself  in  endless  mazes  of  original  sin — a  doctrine  borrowed 
by  the  Western  Pagans  from  the  Hindoos,  and  taken  from 

Paganism  by  the  Catholic  doctors  of  the  thirteenth  century . 

“  The  physical  world  is  the  workshop  of  humanity.  It  has  not 
been  given  to  a  few  individuals,  but  to  Labour.  Material  pos¬ 
sessions,  intrinsically  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  the  instruments 
of  either,  according  to  the  collective  or  individual  use  made  of 
them,  belong  in  common  to  those  who  work.  The  law  will  not 
be  lulfilled,  as  long  as  a  single  pauper  exists;  as  long  as  one 
human  being  can  be  found  deprived  of  labour  and  its  reward. 
Wherever  the  ruling  power  is  based  upon  other  principles  than 
those  of  the  fraternal  communion  commanded  by  Christianity, 
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whenever  it  ignorantly  or  wilfully  violates  the  divine  law  of 
love,  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternal  association,  education  com¬ 
mon  to  all,  there  evil  exists.  We  combat  this  evil,  and  whoever 
does  not,  whether  from  egotism  or  inertia,  is  culpable.  Who¬ 
ever  promotes  evil  deserts  the  cause  of  God  ;  and  he  who  is  not 
for  us  is  against  us.” 

Pius  IX.  says,  in  his  encyclical  letter,  that  “  although  foreign 
arms  have  restored  me  to  Rome,  though  the  tumults  of  war,  the 
struggles  of  independence,  no  longer  resound  in  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  Italy — yet  wicked  and  seditious  men  do  not  cease  their 
machinations!”  Cease?  Never.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  and 
of  all  combatants  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  we  shall 
persevere.  Let  shame  and  remorse  devour  him  who  would  be 
turned  aside  b\  poverty,  or  persecution,  or  deception. ...... 

Mazzini  then  makes  the  following  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Ita¬ 
lian  priesthood.  He  conjures  them  to  fulfil  iheir  mission  as 
preachers  of  Christianity  by  taking  part  in  the  democratic  move¬ 
ment.  “  Priests  of  Christ,  look  at  what  is  going  on  around  you. 
Why  is  society  convulsed  ?  Why  this  shout  of  the  revolted 
nations,  whom  no  force  can  subdue  or  make  silent?  How  many 
days,  how  many  years  have  these  convulsions  lasted  ? — those 
movements  which  indicate  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  change? 
Sixty  years  ;  and  every  day  they  are  getting  more  formidable  ! 
Can  you  lay  your  finger  on  the  centre  of  this  agitation  ?  Can 
you  point  out  the  focus  whence  this  all-pervading  movement 
proceeds?  It  breaks  out  everywhere;  it  has  no  determinate 
centre;  it  pervades  the  remotest  nations;  those  the  most  diverse 
in  language,  customs,  and  race.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Italy,  in 
France,  at  Pesth,  at  Vienna,  among  tne  Sclavonian  nations — 
everywhere,  from  Sicily  to  St.  Petersburg.  Not  a  month  elapses 
without  a  movement,  without  an  insurrection  ;  not  a  day  passes 
without  the  news  of  revolt  and  persecution  from  one  or  other 
country  of  Europe.  How  often  has  this  agitation  been  suppressed? 
Innumerable  times.  The  standing  armies  of  Europe,  the  re¬ 
sources  of  diplomatic  cunning,  have  all  been  employed  to  stifle  it 
—but  in  vain.  In  a  few  hours,  it  has  again  broken  out  and  each 
time  more  formidably  and  dangerously  than  the  last  one.  How 
many  among  the  leaders  of  this  movement  have  perished  ?  We 
cannot  count  them.  Throughout  Europe  they  have  fallen  like 
leaves  in  autumn  ;  hundreds  have  perished  on  the  scaffold, 
thousands  on  the  battle-field,  of  hunger,  of  destitution,  and  in 
exile.  How  did  they  die?  Smiling  and  serene;  with  the  inef¬ 
fable  peace  of  an  approved  conscience;  as  martyrs  who  had 
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accomplished  their  mission.  And  yon  call  this  universal  move¬ 
ment  of  the  European  nations  an  emeute?  You  can  see  in  it 
only  the  work  of  a  few  demagogues  ?  I  tell  you  it  is  humanity 
set  in  motion  by  the  hand  of  God  ;  it  is  the  revelation  of  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  man.  I  tell  you,  that  you  ought  to  kneel 
down,  and  implore  the  universal  Father  to  enlighten  your  igno¬ 
rance  on  the  destiny  of  his  children,  on  the  nature  of  that  trans¬ 
formation  which  he  is  preparing  for  the  human  race.  What  has 
been  the  battle-cry  of  the  revolted  nations  ?  Country,  Liberty, 
Equality,  God  and  the  People,  Progress,  Fraternal  Association, 
Alliance  of  Nations.  Sacred  words,  which  contain  the  prophecy 
of  things,  and  are  a  complete  translation  of  these  words  of  the 
Nazarean :  omnes  unum  sint — that  all  may  he  one.  And 
what — priests  of  Italy — is  the  wish  of  our  common  country  ? 
We  would  reunite  the  twenty-six  millions  of  men  who  people 
Italy  in  one  family,  under  one  banner,  one  law.  We  would 
continue  the  work  begun  by  our  fathers,  and  open  up  u  path  for 
our  children  which  will  not  end  in  exile,  or  the  scatfold,  or  the 
whip  of  Austrian  soldiers.  For  the  benefit  of  humanity,  we 
would  be  free,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  AVe  would  not 
worship  a  lie,  but  the  truth.  We  would  have  authority — but 
an  authority  founded  on  a  just  interpretation  of  God’s  law,  not 
upon  a  capricious  usurpation.  We  seek  guides  and  leaders, 
but  we  will  seek  them  amongst  those  who  are  signalised  by 
their  talents,  their  virtues,  their  noble  devotion  to  the  general 
well-being.  We  demand  food  for  the  body  and  the  soul — 
labour  and  education  for  all.  That  ‘  Thy  will  may  be  done  on 
earth,  as  it  is  in  Heaven.’  To  these  demands  have  you  no 
other  answer  than  that  given  by  the  Pope  ?  Do  your  con¬ 
sciences  prompt  no  other  answer  than  that  comprised  in  the 
word — resistance  ?  Pesist  the  Italian  people,  resist  humanity, 
resist  the  will  of  God  ?  You  are  lost  if  you  persist  in  this 
■course.  Religion,  the  church  of  believers,  are  immortal  ideas. 
But  the  transformation  of  religion  and  tbe  church,  which,  by 
your  help,  might  be  accomplished  by  a  peaceful  revolution,  will 
cost  the  world  a  fearful  struggle  —  tbe  tears  and  blood  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  martyrs.  The  spirit  of  God  will  descend  on  the  masses 
and  on  you ;  not  like  gentle  dewdrops  falling  on  thirsty  ground, 
but  in  a  fiery  whirlwind,  as  on  Sinai  of  old.” 

We  conclude  our  extracts  with  an  exposition  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  doctrine.  “We  are  all  sons  of  God,  redeemed  by  the 
same  blood  ;  we  cannot  neglect  our  duties  towards  our  brothers 
because  others — and  especially  those  who  ought  to  speak — have 
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been  struck  dumb  by  fear.  We  cannot  rouse  our  brothers 
from  idleness  otherwise  than  by  showing  them  the  holiness  of 
labour ;  and  the  gospel  of  work  can  be  established  only  on  the 
ruins  of  a  society  founded  upon  idleness  and  hereditary  privi¬ 
lege.  We  cannot  deliver  cur  brothers  hom  the.  sway  of  false¬ 
hood,  otherwise  than  by  abolishing  the  public  homage  which  is 
rendered  to  it :  this  can  be  done  only  by  changing  the  nature  of 
our  governments,  which  are  based  upon  a  lie — for  they  give  the 
people  chiefs  who  are  not  the  most  virtuous  and  capable  men, 
but  the  scions  of  hereditary  royal  families.  We  cannot  cure 
our  brothers  of  the  folly  of  murder  otherwise  than  by  teaching 
them  the  sacredness  of  life ;  but  to  teach  this  is  impossible 
where  the  executioner  is  our  government  official,  and  where 
legal  murder  is  considered  as  one  of  the  supports  of  the  social 
edifice.  We  cannot  found  the  fraternity  of  Christ  where  the 
ignorance,  the  misery,  the  slavery,  the  degradation  of  one  part 
of  society,  and  the  knowledge,  the  riches,  the  power  of  the  other 
part  prevent  men  from  mutually  loving  and  esteeming  each 
other;  and  these  causes  of  inequality  can  disappear  only  through 
the  national  education  which  society  owes  to  its  members.  We 
cannot  teach  our  brothers  the  nobleness  of  self-sacrifice  when 
egotism  is  taught  by  our  domestic  institutions,  and  money  is  the 
sole  guarantee  for  the  safety  and  independence  of  the  individual. 
We  cannot  preach  confidence  in  each  other  to  our  brothers 
when  we  are  beset  by  government  spies,  and  surrounded  by 
censors  and  political  prisons.  The  mission  which  God  has  con¬ 
fided  to  the  various  nations  comprising  humanity,  cannot  be 
accomplished  where  there  is  no  nation,  where  the  name  of  our 
common  country  is  proscribed  ;  where  governments,  hostile  t<? 
each  other,  and  all  hostile  to  the  liberty  and  progress  of  nations, 
raise  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  barriers  between  us  and 

our  brothers . Thus  revolution  is  for  us  a  religious 

mission.  If  we  had  not  found  something  else  than  the  impul¬ 
sion  of  anger  or  reaction  to  sustain  us  in  the  struggle,  we  had 
long  ago  succumbed  to  doubt  and  fatigue.  If  we  had  drawn  aur 
inspirations  only  from  ambition,  we  had  long  since  found  the 
means  of  satisfying  that  contemptible  passion,  through  tbe  sacri¬ 
fice  of  our  convictions  to  the  powers  that  be.  Because  the 
Latin  Church  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  truth,  because  she  has 
apostatised  from  her  early  doctrine,  we  are  the  church  militant, 
the  precursors  of  those  who  will  rebuild  the  temple  by  realising 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  founding  the  Universal 
Church  of  Humanity.” 
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IRELAND. 

If  the  letters  following  these  introductory  remarks  were,  as  they  have 
been  represented,  merely  the  expression,  on  my  p„rr,  of  individual 
pique  or  “  personal  antagonism,”  I  shi  uld  not  loauli  my  readers  by 
chronicling  them  in  the  pages  of  this  publication.  Unuer  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  been  influenced  by  a  far  higher  moiive  than  that  of 
indulging  in  mere  recrimination,  I  do  not  deem  an  apology  necessary 
for  thus  adopting  the  Democratic  Review  as  the  medium  through 
which  to  give  expression  co  thoughts,  and  circulation  to  statements, 
which  ought  to  have  been  made  public  through  their  more  legitimate 
channel — the  Northern  Star. 

Although  I  may  not  err  in  drawing  the  corclusion  that  the  readers 
of  this  p  riodical  are,  lor  the  most  part,  also  readers  of  the  Northern 
Star,  ami,  therefore,  c<  gnisant  of  the  circumstances,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  required  in  order  to  comprehend  the  letteis  now  for  the  first 
time  printed,  nevertheless,  it  ms  y  be  desirat  le  to  recapitulate  the 
leading  points  of  the  circumstances  alluded  to.  Besides  refreshing 
the  memories  of  those  who  are  already  aware  of  those  matters,  and  of 
informing  those  wl  o  are  ignorant  of  them,  a  brief  re|  etilion  here  will 
serteias  a  connecting  link  by  which  the  whole  will  be  better  under¬ 
stood. 

In  the  Northern  Star  of  May  4th,  I  published,  in  my  weekly  letter, 
under  the  Signature  of  L’Ami  du  People,  some  continents  upon  the 
Crosby  Hall  conclave.  Acting  on  the  be  I  it  f  'hat  duty  dictated  that  I 
should  point  out  the  shallow  pretences  of  that  body,  an  1  advise  my 
brother  Chartists  not  to  be  deluded  into  an  espousal  of  half  measures, 
I  took  occasion  to  animadvert  upon  the  culpable  remissness  of  the 
too  notorious  Clark  and  his  colleagues  in  not  supporting  Mr  Reynolds 
in  his  efforts  to  assimilate  the  programme  of  the  “  Parliamentary 
Reformers  ’  to  the  principles  of  the  People’s  Charter.  I  also  inti¬ 
mated  that,  though  lauded  by  his  new  and  respectable  patron,  Sir 
Joshua  \\  almsley,  Clark  and  his  confederates  had  deservedly  lost 
caste  and  influence  with  the  Chartist  body,  as  was  evidenced  by  the 
humiliating  defeat  and  terrible  castigation  they  underwent  at  a 
meeting  convened  by  themselves  in  the  “  N  tional  Hall,  Holborn." 

Urithmg,  like  a  skinned  eel,  this  Clark,  when  snipped  of  the  dis¬ 
guise  under  which  he  had  attempted  to  deceive  his  former  associates, 
fully  portrayed  his  prlitical  depravity  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Star 
of  the  11th  of  May.  In  that  epistle  he  most  foully  betrayed  the  cause 
of  Chartism  by  maligning  the  entire  Chartist  party,  and  underrating 
their  numbers,  zeal,  and  influence. 

This  act  of  treason  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  expose  and  condemn. 
I  did  so  in  the  following  letter,  written  for  publication  in  the  Northern 
Star  ot  May  18th,  but  which  was  refused  insertion  therein  by  Mr. 
O’Connor,  proprietor  of  that  paper. 


(  33  ) 

REVIEW  OF  A  RENEGADE’S  REVELATIONS. 

Brother  Proletarians, — 

He  was  a  wise  man  who,  in  the  days  of  old,  prayed  that  “  his  enemy 
would  write  a  letter.”  A  certain  letter  in  last  Saturday’s  Star  (May  11th) 
has  sealed  the  doom  of  its  writer.  Treason  to  the  Chartist  party  never 
before  assumed  such  an  avowed  and  unblushing  front.  Powell  caused  the 
transportation  and  imprisonment  of  a  few  Chartists,  but  did  nothing  to  da¬ 
mage  the  Chartists  as  a  party.  It  was  reserved  for  “  Thomas  Clark,  Esq.,” 
ex-Chartist  leader,  to  attempt  that  which  the  worst  Iscariots  never  before 
even  tried  to  do.  His  attempt  will  fail  in  producing  the  intended  result ; 
but  not  the  less  does  his  perfidy  deserve  its  fitting  reward — the  execration 
of  all  true  Chartists  and  all  honest  men. 

So  far  as  Clark  has  pretended  to  reply  to  my  comments  on  the  conduct  of 
himself  and  confederates,  I  can  afford  to  treat  that  reply  with  contempt.  As 
a  Chartist,  however.  I  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  my  party  briefly,  but  plainly,  to 
comment  on  his  foul  and  treacherous  denunciation  of  the  men  whose  ranks 
he  has  quitted.  Like  all  deserters,  he  seems  eager  to  recommend  himself 
to  his  new  masters,  by  exposing  the  weakness  of  his  former  compatriots.  As 
is  not  uncommon  in  such  cases,  he  exaggerates  that  weakness  ;  thus  deceiv¬ 
ing  his  new  patrons,  while  betraying  his  old  friends. 

By  his  examination  of  a  number  of  Chartist  balance  sheets,  “  Thomas 
Clark,  Esq.,”  imagines  that  he  has  successfully  exhibited  the  weakness  and 
poverty  of  his  late  associates.  Supposing  that  he  has  correctly  given  the 
figures,  and  not  misrepresented  the  facts,  connected  with  those  accounts, 
what  does  his  arithmetical  expose  prove  1  The  answer  must  be — the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  his  own  leadership.  Indeed,  Chartist  opinion  long  ago  proclaimed 
the  fact  attested  by  his  figures — that  Clark  and  Co  were  the  drag-wheels 
upon,  and  not  the  accelerators  of  Chartism.  To  their  inaction  and  indif¬ 
ference,  their  imperiousness  and  dogmatism,  may  be  fairly  attributed  the 
paucity  of  lunds  and  comparative  decline  of  the  Chartist  movement.  Clark 
shews  that  during  sixteen  months  the  London  Chartists  contributed  only 
£13  to  the  funds  of  the  National  Chartist  Association.  He  laments  that  he 
has  not  the  books  or  balance  sheets  from  1843  to  Dec.  1846,  or,  as  he  says, 
he  would  be  able  to  show  a  like  account  of  London  for  the  whole  of  the  past 
seven  years.  Now,  mark,  Clark  was  elected  to  the  Chartist  Executive  in 
1843,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  in  1849,  he  and  his  “  New 
Move  ”  friends  ruled  the  roast  until  the  formation  of  the  existing  Provisional 
Committee  on  the  27th  of  February,  1850.  A  disorganised  party  and  an 
empty  treasury,  have  ever  been  held  the  best  proofs  of  the  incompetency 
and  impotency  of  a  public  leader.  What  means  Clark  may  have  of  spying 
into  the  books  of  the  Provisional  Committee  I  know  not,  but  supposing  that 
only  five  hundred,  or  less  than  that  number  of  members,  have  been  enrolled 
since  the  present  Provisional  Committee  took  office—  even  that  number 
gives  promise  of  a  success  never  attained  by  the  model  Executive.  Besides 
labouring  to  arouse  the  people  from  their  apathy,  the  Committee  have  had 
the  additional  task  of  contending  against  the  secret  undermining  of  the  new 
“  New  Movers.”  Their  underhand  machinations  are  now  as  well  under¬ 
stood  as  their  avowed  animosity.  Witness  M'Grath's  dastardly  letter 
addressed  to  a  p-rson  in  the  county  of  Derby,  in  which  letter  he  designates 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  and  other  speakers  at  the  John  Street  meet¬ 
ings,  as  “  Atheists,  Socialists,  Chartists,  and  Tories,  who  desire  and  conspire 
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to  crush  Mr.  O’Connor.”  As  one  of  the  calumniated,  I  tell  the  Christian 
Phillip  and  his  brother  Jesuits,  that 

“  Twenty  times  I  rather  would  he 
An  Atheist  clean, 

Than  under  gospel  colours  hid  he 

Just  for  a  screen.'’ 

Clark — the  mildest  meekest,  of  men — is  indignant  at  the  “  impudence 
and  audacity  ”  of  the  Provisional  Committee,  “  dictating  the  terms  upon 
which  other  associations  are  to  be  conducted,”  and,  with  much  vituperation, 
assails  the  said  committee  for  presuming  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  “  mil¬ 
lions,”  the  “  masses,”  &c.  The  Committee  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
they  content  themselves  for  the  present  rather  with  speaking  to,  than  for, 
the  masses.  In  allusion  to  the  Chartist  body  Clark  says,  “  I  have  inva¬ 
riably  proclaimed  in  the  teeth  of  this  faction,  that  it  is  not  the  people,  nor 
the  ‘  masses,’  nor  the  ‘  millions,’  nor  the  ‘  nation,’  nor  any  other  of  the 
great  things  it  has  proclaimed  itself.”  A  most  foully  false  assertion  !  Never 
until  now  did  he  open  his  mouth  to  proclaim  any  such  thing.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  acknowledged  and  trumpeted  the  Chartist  party  as  the  organised 
embodiment  of  the  political  aspirations  of  the  “  masses,”  so  long  as  he  lived 
upon  Chartist  contributions.  These  and  other  contributions,  derived  from 
the  people,  having  ceased  to  flow  into  his  pocket,  and  the  loss  of  confidence 
having  been  evidenced  by  the  loss  of  coppers,  “  Thos.  Clark,  Esq.,”  turns 
round  and  abuses  his  old  paymasters  as  a  “  faction  !  !  !  ” 

Mouth  as  he  may  about  a  “  faction,”  I  tell  Clark  that  Kersal  Moor  and 
Peep-Green  gatherings  have  ere  now  justified  the  Chartists  assuming  to 
give  utterance  to  the  “  voice  of  the  people.”  If  the  Chartist  Associations 
have  hitherto  contained  only  a  minority — even  a  small  minority'  of  the 
“  millions” — it  has  ever  been  so  in  all  great  movements.  The  work  of  agi¬ 
tation  and  preparation  has  ever  been  done  by  an  organised  few.  The  masses 
have  come  out  only  in  times  of  great  excitement,  and  even  then,  have  not 
become  members  of  organised  bodies.  The  National  Political  Union  of 
1831-2,  comprised  only'  a  small  minority  of  the  British  millions,  but  will 
Clark  assert  that  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried  by  a  “faction!”  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  people  were  deceived,  and,  in  their  delusion,  demanded  a 
measure  of  no  value  to  themselves  ;  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
“people,”  the  “millions,”  the  “masses,”  did  demand  and  carry  “the 
Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,”  although,  in  the  hulk,  they 
were  not  members  of  any  organised  body'. 

To  render  his  expose  of  Chartist  weakness  complete,  Clark  should  an¬ 
nounce  the  number  of  members  enrolled  in  the  National  Charter  League. 
The  public  would  then  learn  whether  that  vast  confederation  contained  two 
hundred,  one  hundred,  or  half  that  number  of  Leaguers  ;  and  whether  the 
funds  which  enable  Clark  and  Co.  to  placard  London  with  “Protests,”  in 
which  scurrility  and  mendacity  contend  for  predominance,  are  supplied 
by  the  members  or  the  patrons  of  the  League.  A  man  so  well  versed  in 
balance  sheets  could  doubtless  throw  light  on  this  delicate  question. 

In  the  superabundance  of  his  statistical  information,  Clark  imparts  to  his 
readers  the  alleged  fact  that,  “  so  numerous  were  the  constituents  of  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Convention  of  1848,  that  upon  comparing  their  state¬ 
ments  with  the  published  and  authenticated  statistics  of  the  population,  he 
discovered  that  several  generations  to  come  were  mortgaged  to  provide  the 
numhersstat  d  by  the  gifted  and  highly  imaginative  delegates."  I  should 
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be  glad  to  bave  information  as  to  another  kind  of  population  mortgaging  im¬ 
puted  to  the  Chartists  by  their  enemies,  I  allude  to  the  getting  up  of  the 
too-famous  “  National  Petition.”  Of  all  the  evils  that  ever  befell  Chartism, 
the  “  blow-up  ”  of  that  petition  was  the  worst.  On  Clark  and  his  partners 
devolved  the  important  duty  of  seeing  that  the  petition,  in  its  entirety,  was 
that  which  it  was  asserted  to  be — the  demand  of  five  “millions”  of  the 
“  people.”  Doubtless  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  verified 
every  signature  ;  but  they  might  and  should  have  avoided  the  “  mortgaging 
of  generations  to  come.”  They  might  and  should  have  been  able  to  have 
affirmed,  without  fear  of  refutation,  whether  the  sheets  contained  five,  four, 
three,  or  only  two  millions  of  signatures  ;  and  they  might  and  should  have 
saved  the  Chartists  the  disgrace  resulting  from  the  sheets  containing  ridi¬ 
culous,  ribald,  and  filthy  inscriptions.  Chartism  has  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  “heavy  blow  and  sore  discouragement”  inflicted  by  the  malprac¬ 
tices  and  mis-statements  which  accompanied  that  petition.  For  that  “  unto¬ 
ward  event,”  Clark  and  his  friends — who  have  the  “  impudence  ”  and 
“  audacity  ”  to  set  themselves  up  as  model  leaders — must  be  held  mainly 
responsible. 

In  sneering  at  those  whom  he  characterises  as  a  “  faction,”  Clark  insults 
and  scoffs  at  the  good  and  true  men  who,  during  periods  of  reaction,  perse¬ 
cution,  and  popular  apathy,  have  kept  the  fire  of  Liberty  burning,  and 
upheld  the  proscribed  flag  of  Democracy.  If  the  Chartists  are  so  utterly 
powerless  and  contemptible  a  “  faction,”  why  have  Clark  and  Co.  sought 
their  suffrages  1  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes.  The  grapes 
would  not  fall  into  Reynard’s  mouth,  and  so,  forsooth,  they  were  “  sour.” 
The  Chartists  will  not  walk  into  the  “  League  ”  trap,  and,  therefore,  are  a 
“  faction.” 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  take  up  the  cause  of  certain  public  men, 
whom  Clark  has  sneakingly  libelled  in  his  letter.  They  are  quite  able  to 
defend  themselves.  I  will,  however,  observe  that  he  might  find  in  his 
own  immediate  circle  persons  inspired  by  “  Philadelphian  notions  of  the 
duty  of  debtors  to  creditors.”  As  regards  the  weaver  and  his  trowsers,  those 
who  know  Clark’s  habitual  mendacity,  will  estimate  that  story  at  its  true 
worth.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  “  the  proprietor  of  the  Northern 
Star  ”  should  allow  the  readers  of  his  paper  to  be  insulted  by  the  nauseous¬ 
ness  of  Clark’s  filthy  fabrications.  Even  if  the  “  weaver  ”  did  go  to  “  an 
old  clothes  shop  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,”  *  that  sneer  comes  with  a  bad 
grace  from  a  man  who,  to  quote  from  a  letter  before  me,  “  came  to  Halifax 
in  1839,  a  poor,  ragged  creature,  unfit  to  appear  in  public  until  the  people 
of  Sowerby,  Warley,  and  other  places  in  the  district  subscribed  and  pur¬ 
chased  him  a  suit  of  clothes  in  order  that  he  might  make  a  decent  appear¬ 
ance.  He  was  at  that  time  a  great  physical  force  man,  and  went  round  the 
district  with  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  to  exhort  the  people  to  arm  with 
all  possible  speed.”  In  my  estimation  Clark  in  his  rags  was  nobler  than  he 
is  now  in  his  broad-cloth.  There  was  no  disgrace  in  accepting  a  suit  of 
clothes  purchased  by  public  subscriptions,  but  there  is  burning  shame  in  his 

*  Subsequent  to  the  above  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Northern  Star 
printers,  a  letter  was  received  at  the  office  from  the  “  weaver”  alluded  to 
— Mr.  John  West,  who  therein  positively  declares  Clark’s  story  to  be  a 
lying  invention  from  beginning  to  end.  Mr.  West’s  letter  was  excluded 
from  the  Star. 
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cold-hearted  sneers  at  the  poverty  of  his  fellow-man,  forced  to  supply  his 
wants  at  “  an  old  clothes  shop.”  No  one  charges  Clark  with  degradation 
in  having  heen  a  weaver  ;  that,  on  the  conlrary,  was  to  his  credit  ;  the  dis¬ 
honour  consists  in  abandonim.’'  the  “weavers”  to  play  the  part  of  flunkey 
to  the  millocracy.  The  labourer,  however  poor,  is  truly  great  ,  it  is  the 
deserter  from  Labour's  ranks  who  is  ignoble  and  despicable. 

Clark  vaunts  his  success  at  the  polling-booth — a  success  he  is  not  likely 
to  enjoy  again — at  least,  in  Sheffield,  after  playing  the  part  of  jackall  to  the 
Malthusian  lion.  Roebuck.  We  all  know  why  Vincent  obtains  comparative 
success  at  the  polling  booth,  and  can,  therefore,  very  well  understand  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  on  one  occasion  Clark  secured  the  compliments  of  Ward, 
the.  Ionian  Haynau,  and  obtained  the  suffrages  of  a  portion  of  the  Sheffield 
shopocracy. 

Clark,  in  his  heroism,  “  rants  and  roars  ”  about  “  ruffianly  gangs,”  against 
whom  “  where  he  dying  he  would  expend  his  last  br<  ath.”  He  then  waxes 
grandiloquent,  raving  about  “  the  land  in  which  Shakspere  wrote  and  Mil- 
ton  sang  ;  ”  perilous  stuff,  which  he  would  do  well  to  eschew  in  future.  To 
have  any  chance  of  success  as  a  public  disputant,  Claik  must  adhere  to  his 
natural  blackguardism,  the  bathos  of  his  rhetoric  is  unendurable. 

For  the  present  I  have  done  with  11  Thos.  Clark,  Esq.”  In  one  thing  I 
agree  with  him,  that  the  “  disease”  I  have  laid  bare  is  “too  deeply  rooted 
in  his  system  to  be  eradicated.”  That  I  have  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
contagious  influence  of  the  too-evident  corruption  spreading  through  the 
body  politic  of  Chartism,  is  to  me  a  source  of  honest  pride  and  heartfelt  satis¬ 
faction. 

“  In  justice  to  Mr.  Dixon,”  the  proprietor  of  the  Northern  Star  did  me  the 
injustice  of  publishing  in  last  Saturday’s  paper  an  anonymous  letter,  in  which 
the  writer  pathetically  complains  that  I  had  called  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley’s 
party  “  a  ‘  clique  ’  and  other  bad  names  ”  (Dear,  dear  me!).  The  truth  is, 
that  the  word  ‘  clique  ’  is  not  to  be  found  in  my  letter  published  in  the  Star 
of  May  4th.  Mr.  Anonymous  also  complains  that  my  conduct  is  ‘  calculated 
to  widen  the  breach.”  Of  course  it  is.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  sacred  duty  to  create 
an  impassable  gulf  between  the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  avowed 
enemies  and  false  friends  on  the  other.  Mr.  Anonymous  deigns  also  to  en¬ 
lighten  my  ignorance.  He  tells  me  I  “  ought  to  know  that  William  Dixon 
has  many  friends  in  Manchester.”  I  believe  so.  I  believe  too  that  he  has 
some  friends  who  would  be  glad  to  see  him.  But  a  question  arises — Would 
William  Dixon  he  glad  to  see  them  ?  I  pause  for  a  reply.  If  Mr.  Anonymous 
answers,  let  him  not  withhold  his  name,  otherwise  I  shall  treat  him  as  Mr. 
Contemptible. 

The  public  welfare,  politically  as  well  as  medically  considered,  demands 
the  dissection  of  criminals  ;  but  it  is  to  me  a  revolting  task,  which  I  now  gladly 
quit  for  the  consideration  of  other  matters. 

The  above,  intended  to  form  part  of  my  usual  letter  under  the 
signature  of  “  L’Ami  du  People, ”  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
compositors  on  Wednesday,  May  15th.  In  the  couise  of  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Thursday,  the  16th,  I  learned  that  my  letter,  instead  of 
being  “  set  up '’as  usual,  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  M’t  Iowan,  printer 
of  the  Northern  Star,  to  Mr.  O’Connor,  anc}  that  that  gentleman 
had  forbade  its  publication.  In  his  own  letter,  addressed  to  the 
“  Chartists,”  written  the  same  day  and  published  in  the  Star  of 
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May  18th,  Mr.  O'Connor  announced  the  burking  of  my  letter  in  the 
following  terms  : — “  I  have  just  received  the  copy  of  a  long  letter 
from  Mr  Harney  in  answer  to  \  r.  Clatk  s  of  last  week,  but  I 
have  forbid  its  nsertion,  as  it  would  naturally  lead  to  further  an¬ 
tagonism,  and  here  the  matter  stall  end  ;  while  Mr.  Harney  shall 
be  at  perfect  liberty  to  express  his  sentiments  upon  publics  of 
every  description,  as  my  principle  0  to  allow  fair  scope  for  the 
discussion  of  all  principles,  but  nut  for  person  >1  antagonism  ;  and 
lest  Mr.  Harney  shuuld  presume  that  my  allusion  to  Mr.  Hill  and 
Mr.  Hobson,  in  a  late  Star ,  had  any,  toe  si  ghtest,  reference  to 
him.  1  beg  to  disabu'e  him,  if  he  ever  entertained  any  such  notion. 
He  must, however, understand  the  damage  lhat  personal  antagonism 
inflicis  upon  the  principles  which  he  advo  ates;  and,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  let  me  inform  him,  that  1  have  n -ver  sanctioned  any  abuse 
ot  him,  nor  ever  will  so  long  as  he  adheres  to  the  principles  of  the 
People’s  Charter.” 

Mr.  O’Connor’s  allusions  to  the  evils  of  “personal  antagonism,” 
iteiatedand  reiterated  in  the  above  par  graph,  being  calculated 
to  convey  a  false  impression  of  the  character  of  the  Letler  he  had 
excluded  from  his  paper,  I  considered  it  necessary  to  write  the 
following,  addressed — 

TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  “  NORTHERN  STAR.” 

Mr  Friesds, — 

Influenced  by  a  sense  of  public  duly,  I  had  this  week  devoted  the  principal 
portion  of  my  usual  letter  to  a  defence  of  iny  brother  Chartisls,  so  traitor¬ 
ously  calumniated  by  Thomas  Clark  in  his  letter  published  in  last  Saturday’s 
Northern  Star. 

Mr.  O’Connor  (as  you  will  read  in  that  gentleman’s  letter)  has  forbade 
the  insertion  of  that  defence  in  this  journal. 

1  desire  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  O’Connor,  and  shall,  therefore,  on  this  subject 
limit  myself  to  saying  that  1  have  as  little  liking  for  “  personal  antagonism  ” 
as  Mr.  O’Connor  can  have;  and  that  in  writing  the  letter,  excluded  Irom 
this  number  of  the  Star ,  I  avoided  comment  on  all  those  portions  ol  Clark’s 
epistle  having  reference  to  myself.  I  did  so  because  I  could  aff  rd  to  treat 
his  sneers  with  contempt;  and  because  I  desired  to  combat  tile  libeller  of 
my  brother  Chartists  on  public,  not  on  “  personal  ”  grounds.  Clark  aspires 
to  be  a  “  public  character,”  and  “  certainly  ”  though  he  is  not  popular,  he  is 
notorious;  and  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  O’Connor,  I  submit  that  1  have  as 
much  right  to  comment  on  the  conduct  of  Clark,  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
Northern  Star  has  to  criticise  the  doings  of  John  Bright.  1  must  add,  that  if 
Mr.  O’Connor  deems  it  his  duty  to  write  “to  hell  with  such  hypocrites  ”  as 
Bright  and  Co.,  I  also  deem  it  my  duty  to  censure  (in  much  milder  terms) 
other  and  worse  “hypocrites,”  who  betray  the  cause  they  profess  to 
advocate. 

My  letter,  excluded  from  the  Star,  will  be  published  in  the  June  number 
of  the  Democratic  Review. 

Mr.  O’Connor  intimates  that  he  will  give  me  liberty  to  express  my  senti¬ 
ments  upon  politics  of  every  description.  But  Mr.  O’Connor  has  closed  the 
Star  against  the  expression  of  my  thoughts  on  a  branch  ot  politics  ot  the  first 
importance — the  character  and  welfare  of  the  Chartist  party.  Before  now  I 
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have  had  discussions — both  public  and  private — with  Mr.  O’Connor  con¬ 
cerning  my  writings  on  foreign  politics;  and  those  discussions  have  been 
anything  but  encouraging.  Now  I  find  my  comments  on  English  politics 
— the  politics  of  Chartism — burked  by  order  of  Mr..  O’Connor.  Jt  is  only 
too  evident,  that  should  I  continue  to  write  in  the  Star,  I  could  only  do  so 
at  a  sacrifice  I  must  decline  submitting  to.  I  do  not  despair  but  that  I 
shall  find  some  other  channel  through  which  to  give  expression  to  my  senti¬ 
ments.  I  should  prefer  even  silence  to  a  censorship. 

Not  a  line  more  would  I  have  written,  but  in  spite  of  my  repugnance  to 
write  under  present  circumstances,  I  feel  bound  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  present  critical  state  of  French  affairs. 

The  remainder  of  the  letter,  with  the  exception  of  a  paragraph 
in  which  I  bade  farewell  to  the  readers  of  the  Northern  Star,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  commentary  on  the  conspiracy  of  the  French  Order- 
mongers  to  destroy  universal  suffrage.  r!  his  second  letter  shared 
the  fate  of  the  first.  It  also  was  excluded  from  the  Star.  I  should 
state  that  I  gave  orders  to  the  foreman  of  the  compositors  not  to 
print  any  portion  of  my  letter  unless  the  whole  was  allowed  to 
appear.  Not  having  kept  a  copy  of  the  concluding  part  of  the 
said  letter,  and  not  having  been  able  to  recover  the  manuscript 
from  the  printer,  I  can  give  only  from  memory  the  paragraph  in 
which  I  bade  adieu  to  the  readers  of  the  Star.  That  paragraph, 
according  to  my  recollection,  ran  as  follows  :  — 

Farewell,  Readers  of  the  “Northern  Star.”  You  have  my  gra¬ 
titude  for  the  kind  approbation  with  which  you  have  rewarded  my  humble 
labours  in  the  good  cause  of  democratic  and  social  progress.  1  will  not 
say  farewell,  brother  democrats,  as  I  trust  to  find  some  other  medium 
through  which  to  address  you.  My  last  words  in  the  Northern  Star  shall  be 
“  God  save”  France !  Victory  to  the  French  people  and  destruction  to 
their  enemies !  VIVELA  REPUBLIQUE  DEMOCRA'i'lQUE  ET  SOCIALE! 

G.  JULIAN  HARNEY. 

In  addition  to  excluding  my  letters  from  the  Northern  Star,  Mr. 
O’Connor  had  also  forbade  the  insertion  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
John  West  in  reply  to  Clark’s  dirty  calumny;  also  resolutions 
condemnatory  of  Clark  &  Co.,  adopted  at  Nottingham,  Halifax, 
Edinburgh,  Greenwich,  &c.,  &c.  Seeing  that  the  Star  was  closed 
against  the  “resolutions”  of  some  of  the  best  Chartists  in  the 
country  ;  that  one  of  the  oldest,  ablest,  and  thoroughly  honest  of 
Chartist  leaders  was  prevented  defending  himself  in  its  columns, 
although  he  had  therein  been  foully  calumniated  ;  that  leave  had 
been  denied  me  to  defend  my  party  against  the  treacherous  on¬ 
slaught  of  a  traitorous  renegade  ;  that  I  was  reduced  to  the  humi¬ 
liating  position  of  witnessing  my  principles,  my  party,  my  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  and  my  own  reputation  subjected  to  calumny  and 
insult,  with  no  power  over  the  “people’s  paper”  to  expose  the 
villainy  of  the  people’s  enemies — I  came  to  the  conclusion  set  forth 
in  the  following  letter,  addressed — 
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TO  FEARGUS  O’CONNOR,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

Sir, — During  nearly  seven  years  I  liave  been  in  your  employment,  first 
as  Sub-fclditor,  and  subsequently  as  Editor,  of  the  Northern  Star.  Previous 
to  joining  the  Star  office,  l  was,  during  a  term  of  more  than  two  years, 
in  your  employment  as  “  the  Sheffield  Correspondent  ”  for  that  paper. 

Toe  connexion  which  has  existed  between  us  for  nine  consecutive  years, 
must  now  terminate. 

I  am  sorry  (hat  this  separation  should  have  been  induced  by  acts  of 
unfairness  and  injustice  on  your  part. 

In  last  week’s  Northern  Star,  you  subjected  me  to  the  ruffianly  insults  of 
your  friend  Torn  Clark;  also  to  abuse  from  some  contemptible  fellow,  who 
shrunk  behind  the  covering  of  an  anonymous  letter. 

You  also  allowed  Clark  to  insult  and  calumniate  other  men — men  who 
had  not  written  one  word  in  the  Star,  or  any  other  paper,  against  or  con¬ 
cerning  their  calumniator. 

Worse  still,  you  sanctioned  Clark's  most  foul  and  treasonable  attack  on 
the  character  of  the  entiie  Chartist  party. 

In  my  letter,  written  for  publication  in  this  day’s  Star,  but  which  you  have 
burke/i,  1  passed  over  every  provocation  addressed  to  myself  by  Clark,  and 
confined  my  comments  to  a  defence  ol  the  Chartist  party,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  words  in  favour  of  the  other  persons  calumniated  by  Clark,  and  a 
passing  notice  of  the  anonymous  letter  above  alluded  to. 

You  forbade  the  insertion  of  my  letter  in  the  Star.  You  allowed  Clark 
to  calumniate  and  insult  the  entire  Chartist  party,  and  you  have  closed  the 
Star  against  an  answer  to  his  insults  and  calumnies. 

In  announcing  your  refusal  to  publish  my  letter,  you  misrepresented  the 
character  thereof.  Aware  ol  this,  I  wrote  a  second  letter,  briefly  and  calmly 
correcting  your  misrepiesentation  ;  adding  thereto,  certain  comments  on  the 
infamous  conspiracy  of  the  French  Order-mungers  to  destroy  Universal 
Suffrage,  and  concluding  with  the  fewest  possible  words  of  farewell  to  the 
readers  ot  the  Star. 

That  letter,  too.  you  have  burked.  You  have  refused  to  allow  me  to  bid  a 
kindlv  adieu  to  the  readers  of  the  Northern  Star,  although  in  that  adieu  there 
was  not  mixed  up  one  word  of  angry  reflection  on  the  unfair  treatment  I  had 
received  at  your  hands. 

In  virtue  of  my  office,  I,  on  Thursday  (May  16),  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  West,  in  reply  to  Clark’s  foul  and  filthy  libel. 
I  also  ‘  gave  out”  resolutions,  &c.,  adopted  at  meetings  at  Halifax,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Nottingham,  Greenwich,  &c.;  which  resolutions,  together  with  Mr. 
West’s  letter,  you  have  also  burked. 

Were  the  readers  of  your  paper  informed  of  this  burking  process,  they 
would  appreciate  at  its  true  worth  your  assurance  of  my  unlimited  ‘‘liberty 
to  write  on  politics  of  every  description  III” 

Such  liberty  I  beg  to  reject.  1  will  not  accept  any  such  mockery. 

The  course  I  must  take  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  Self-respect,  and 
a  due  regard  for  my  own  public  character,  command  me  to  quit  your 
employment. 

1  therefore  give  you  notice  of  my  intention  and  determination  to  do  so,  at 
the  expiration  of  three  months  from  this  date,  May  18,  1850. 

There  is  no  agreement  between  us  ;  but  as  1  should  have  required  three 
months’  notice  had  you  taken  the  initiative  in  this  separation,  I  give  you  the 
like  notice. 
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I  must  add.  that  it  is  my  fixed  resolution  not  to  write  another  letter,  or  any 
edi'orial  matter  for  the  Star.  At  the  same  time,  should  circumstances  offer,  I 
shall  avail  myself  of  some  other  channel  through  which  to  address  the  people. 

With  these  intentions,  1  beg  to  state,  that  as  it  jiould  be  repugnant  to  my 
sense  of  justice  to  accept  your  money  during  three  months  without  giving 
an  adequate  return,  1  am  quite  ready  and  willing  to  sever  our  connexion  at 
once,  if  you  think  proper  to  dispense  with  the  thiee  months’  notice. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respect fullv, 

G.  JULIAN  HARNEY. 

Having  now  explained  all  the  circumstances  relative  to  my 
withdrawal  from  the-  Northern  Star ,  I  take  leave  of  a  subject  which 
occupies  space  in  the  Heview  that  I  would  much  rather  have  de- 
vo  ed  to  the  articles  of  contributors,  which  I  have  be  n  compelled 
to' postpone.  It  has  been  an  unpleasant  task  even  to  appear,  tor 
a  moment, 'in  antagonism  to  Mr.  O’Connor.  Years  before  1  ever 
thought  of  being  connected  with  his  journal,  I  was  happy  to  rank 
myself  as  one  of  ids  most  ardent  supporters  against  both  open  ene¬ 
mies  and  .-ham  friends;  and  nowthat  the  relationof  employer  and 
employed  has  terminated,  it  is  my  hope  to  be  able  still  to  co-o;  e- 
rate  with  him  in  the  good  work  of  political  and  social  progress. 
The  realisation  of  that  hope  will  depend  upon  the  course  pursued 
by  Mr.  < t'Connor. 

It  has  been  intimated  by  Mr.  O’Connor  that  he  wdll  never  sanc¬ 
tion  abuse  of  me  while  I  remain  faithful  to  the  Charier;  if  be  has 
not  sanctioned  he  lias  permitted  the  grossest  insults  to  be  hurled 
against  me  through  the  medium  of  his  paper:  noi  because  l  had 
abandoned  the  Charter,  but  because  1  had  been  ‘  faithful  amongst 
the  faithless  found.”  There  is  no  fear  that  I  shall  desert  the 
Charti't  standard.  I  may  combat  for  the  Charter  and  something 
more,  but  I  am  not  of  the  class  of  leaders  who  “  advance  three  paces 
backwards 

In  concluding,  I  return  my  grateful  thanks  to  the  numerous 
friends  who,  both  privately  and  publicly,  have  testified  their  ap 
probation  of  my  condui  t,  and  pledged  me  their  support.  Tire 
writers  of  some  of  the  communications  received,  have  expressed 
the  desire  for  the  publication  of  their  letters  in  the  Democratic 
Rkvi  ew.  I  hey  w ill  see  that,  to  have  comp.ied  with  their  request 
I  must  have  occupied  the  whole  of  this  number  with  this  particular 
subject,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  valuable  matter.  My  special 
thanks  ate  due,  and  are  heartily  given  to  the  friends  whose  names 
are  appended  to  the  circu'ar  advertised  on  the  w  rapper,  for  the 
promptitude  and  energy  they  have  voluntarily  displayed  in  my 
behalf.  Encouraged  by  popular  support,  I  hope  that  through  the 
mediumof  “THE  RED  REPUBLIC  A  N,”  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
still  further  prove  myself  worthy  of  the  tule  of  L’AMI  DU  PEU- 
PLE- 

And  that  I  am,  Brother  Democrats,  your  {devoted  fellow -la¬ 
bourer,  G  JULIAN  HARNEY. 

London ,  May  28 th,  1850. 
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TO  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Europe  under  the  Heel  of  the  Reaction. 

Brother  Proletarians,— 

The  worst  anticipation  entertained  by  the  friends  of  France 
■  and  Freedom,  when  I  last  addressed  yon,  have  been  realised.  In 
that  country  as  in  all  the  other  states  of  Europe,  revolutionised 
and  counter-revolutionised,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1848,  Universal  Sufferage  exists  no  more.  Democracy  is  struck 
down,  and  the  brigands  of  royalism  and  usury  are  triumphant. 

The  Electoral  Bill  passed  the  Assembly  on  the  31st  of  May, 
when  the  final  and  definitive  vote  gave  an  absolute  majority  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  of  192 :  the  number  being— For  the  Bill, 
433  ;  Against  it,  241. 

All  save  the  name  of  the  Republic  is  lost,  and  a  reference  to 
the  letter  from  Paris,  at  page  77,  will  show  that  the  intriguers 
are  hard  at  work  to  consummate  their  treason  by  restoring  the 
monarchy,  based  on  a  junction  of  the  two  Bourbon  branches. 
Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte  has  received  an  instalment  of 
the  reward  of  his  treachery  ;  the  Assembly  having  on  the  24th  of 
June  voted  the  “  amendment”  alluded  to  in  the  above  named 
letter.  By  that  vote  the  “special”  traitor  will  pocket  2,160,000 
francs  “for  the  expenses  of  the  Presidency,”  over  and  above 
his  salary ;  and  thus  be  enabled,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  stave  off 
the  army  of  hungry  creditors  who  may  be  described  as/his 
“  nearest  and  dearest  connexions.” 

Everywhere  the  reaction  is  victorious.  In  Prussia  the  press 
is  proscribed  by  new  and  outrageous  laws,  and  the  perjured 
king  has  had  the  audacity  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  during  the  years 
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1848  and  1849.  This  ceremony  took  place  at  Berlin  on  the 
18th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  having 
been  significantly  fixed  upon  as  the  most  appropriate  day  f 
This  monument  is  to  record  the  “  heroism”  of  the  hired  assas¬ 
sins  who,  fighting  against  their  own  brothers  and  fathers,  fell  in 
Berlin  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  March,  and  in  the  subsequent 
conflicts  with  the  people  of  Posen,  Frankfort,  Mayence,  Erfurt, 
Breslau,  Dresden,  Elberfeld,  Baden,  &c.  The  silence  of  death 
reigns  over  Hungary  and  Austria,  while  the  dungeons  are 
crowded  with  victims.  The  liberal  king  of  Saxony,  who 
brought  Prussian  butchers  to  his  capital  to  massacre  his  own 
people,  while  he  ran  away  and  took  refuge  in  a  fortress  until 
the  butchery  was  over,  has  by  a  simple  decree  abolished  all  the 
reforms  wrung  from  him  by  the  events  of  1848,  and  re-estab¬ 
lished  the  order  of  things  which  existed  previously ;  including 
death  punishments.  Yes!  the  “bloodthirsty  democrats,”  of 
Saxony  abolished  capital  punishments,  a  relic  of  barbarism 
which  the  merciful  and  religious  king  of  that  country  has  re¬ 
stored  !  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  kingship  will  be  the  first 
victim  of  the  sanguinary  punishment  revived  by  his  own  royal 
command.  By  this  truculent  specimen  of  royalty,  Bakounine, 
the  chivalrous  Russian  patriot,  who  wa3  made  prisoner  in  the 
Dresden  insurrection,  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Austrians, 
who,  in  their  turn,  will  probably  give  him  up  to  Nicholas,  in 
which  case  the  doom  of  the  unfortunate  man  will  be  of  the  most 
frightful  character.  Sent  to  Siberia,  or  to  some  fortress  in  the 
interior  of  Russia,  the  noble  and  heroic  Bakounine  will  perish 
under  the  knout,  or  those  other  tortures  by  which  the  tyrant 
disposes  of  those  within  his  reach,  whom  he  hates  and  fears. 
Some  months  ago  our  sentimentalists  were  much  edified  by  the 
announcement  that  the  humane  and  Bible-patronising  Nicholas 
had  spared  the  lives  of  a  number  of  “conspirators,”  and  merely 
condemned  them  to  imprisonment.  Magnanimous  miscreant  f 
A  few  weeks  elapsed  and  there  came  word  to  Western  Europe 
that  the  condemned  patriots,  who  had  been  so  mercifully 
treated,  had  died  suddenly  in  their  prison  !  How  they  died 
who  shall  say?  Of  course  neither  Nicholas  nor  his  hellish  in¬ 
struments  will  tell  whether  the  victims  perished  under  the  pangs 
of  poison,  or  the  tortures  of  the  lash.  Alas  for  poor  Bakounine  ! 
Once  I  saw  him,  spoke  to  him,  and  pressed  hands  with  him. 
It  was  at  the  office  of  the  Reforme,  in  Paris ;  a  few  days  after 
the  Revolution  of  February.  Without  having  a  distinct  recol- 
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lection  of  his  features,  for  it  was  in  the  evening  and  by  an  im¬ 
perfect  light  that  we  met,  I  remember  him  as  an  exceedingly 
tall,  well  proportioned,  and  altogether  fine  looking  man.  Then 
how  little  he  could  have  thought  of  the  doom  which  has  befallen 
him — how  little  either  of  us  then  imagined  the  sad  results  of 
the  glorious  victory  of  February !  My  heart  bleeds  for  Bakou- 
nine  and  the  thousands  of  his  fellow  sufferers  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia,  &c.  The  prisons  of 
Rome  are  choking  with  the  victims  of  the  triple-crowned  impos¬ 
tor.  In  Naples  the  dungeons  contain  not  less  than  40,000  poli¬ 
tical  prisoners,  and  the  opinion  is  universal  that  from  the 
crowded  state  of  the  prisons,  the  greater  number  of  these  un¬ 
happy  persons  will  go  mad,  become  idiots,  or  die !  Why,  in 
the  name  of  Humanity,  is  the  assassin  king  of  that  country  per¬ 
mitted  to  curse  it  with  his  rule — to  blast  it  by  his  existence  ! 
Surely  the  gods  are  as  Epicurus  believed,  or  grim  vengeance 
would  purge  the  earth  of  such  monsters — such  incarnate  fiends 
— such  accursed  plagues  to  the  human  race ! 

With,  or  without,  the  gods,  the  hour  of  retribution  will 
come;  when  justice — inexorable  justice — shall  be  enthroned, 
and  a  last  clearance  made  of  the  outlawed  wretches  who  have 
transformed  this  earth  into  a  hell  of  suffering  and  tears.  Let 
tyrants  mark  this — although  40,000  democrats  occupy  the  dun¬ 
geons  of  Naples,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  those  of  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  &c. ;  and  although  those  tyrants  have  slain 
tens  of  thousands  through  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  life 
only  two  3'ears  ago ;  nevertheless,  the  democratic  power  is  not 
broken.  When  next  the  hour  of  revolution  strikes,  the  assas¬ 
sins  w'ill  find  themselves  overwhelmed  and  swept  away  by  the 
waves  of  popular  omnipotence.  The  passing  of  the  Suffrage- 
strangulation  Bill  by  the  French  Assembly  is  unquestionably  “a 
heavy  blow  and  sore  discouragement”  to  the  democratic  cause ; 
but  let  this  all-important  fact  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  men 
who  have  been  deprived  of  the  Suffrage  still  exist ;  that  those 
who  triumphantly  elected  Da  Flotte  and  Eugene  Sue  are 
still  in  being,  that  the  masses  throughout  France  who,  had  Uni¬ 
versal  Suffrage  continued  to  exist,  would  in  1852  have  made  the 
French  Republic  democratic  and  social,  by  returning  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  Socialist  Democrats  to  the  Assembly,  are  there,  on 
French  soil,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  favourable  circum¬ 
stance  to  recover  by  revolution  that  which  they  have  been  rob¬ 
bed  of  by  their  traitorous  deputies.  The  destruction  of  Uni- 
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vcrsal  Suffrage  has  re-established  “  the  sacred  right  of  insur¬ 
rection” — a  right  which  will  be  appealed  to  at  the  fitting 
moment,  and  then  woe  to  the  traitors  ! 

A  little  while  along  the  saddening  plains, 

The  starless  night  of  desolation  reigns  ; 

Truth  shall  restore  the  light  by  Nature  given, 

And,  like  Prometheus,  bring  the  fire  of  heaven  ! 

Down  to  the  dust,  Oppression  shall  be  hurl’d, 

Her  name,  her  nature,  withered  from  the  world 

G.  JULIAN  HARNEY. 

P.  S. — The  position  of  the  Democratic  Refugees  in  this  coun¬ 
try  demands  the  serious  consideration  of  all  who  adhere  to  the 
principles  advocated  by  this  publication  ;  particularly  that  sub¬ 
lime  principle,  The  Fraternity  of  Nations  !  Of  the  refugees 
from  the  Continent,  a  large  number  are  in  a  state  of  absolute 
destitution,  Such  is  the  case  especially  with  the  Poles, %ho 
fought  at  Baden  and  Hungary.  Located  at  the  east  end  of  Lon¬ 
don,  these  proscribed  patriots  have  experienced  much  real  and 
ardent  sympathy  at  the  hands  of  the  democratic  working  men  of 
that  part  of  the  metropolis,  who  have  not  merely  subscribed  to 
pecuniary  collections,  from  their  scanty  wages,  but  have  also 
opened  their  homes  to,  and  shared  their  food  with,  their  exiled 
and  suffering  brethren.  All  honour  to  the  good  men  and  true, 
who  have  so  nobly  attested  their  devotion  to  the  holy  principle 
of  Fraternity  !  The  time,  however,  has  arrived  when  others 
must  aid  in  this  righteous  work.  Of  late  the  number  of  the 
refugees  has  seriously  increased,  and  it  is  therefore,  no  longer 
possible  for  a  few  to  perform  that  which  should  be  the  work  of 
the  many.  On  the  27th  of  June  a  number  of  Friends  met  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Charter  Association,  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  known  the  state  of  the  Refugees,  and  appealing  to  the  coun¬ 
try  for  assistance.  Mr.  Wm.  Davis  was  appointed  to  act  as 
Secretary,  pro  tern and  the  writer  of  these  remarks  consented 
to  act  as  Treasurer,  until  the  regular  election  of  Officers.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Committee  will  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
means  of  at  least  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  heroic  men 
who  have  poured  out  their  blood  for  Liberty,  and  sacrificed  all 
but  their  lives  (which  they  have  not  hesitated  to  risk)  to  advance 
the  freedom  and  welfare  of  all  nations. 
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Some  one,  I  forget  who,  once  said,  “  Save  me  from  my  friends,  I 
can  defend  myself  against  my  enemies.”  That  is,  from  my  pre¬ 
tended  friends.  We,  my  Proletarian  brothers,  have  cause  enough 
at  present,  to  join  in  this  sensible  aspiration.  For  our  pretended 
friends,  the  respectable  sham-reformers  of  the  Parliamentary  and 
Financial  dodge,  the  leaders  of  the  English  Bourgeois  movement, 
have  lately  come  out  in  their  true  character,  viz. :  as  selfish  hum¬ 
bugs,  As  a  set  of  hypocrites,  who,  under  the  mask  of  friendship 
for  the  people,  try  to  take  advantage  of  the  generous  confidence, 
erewhile  placed  (foolishly  enough)  in  them  by  the  latter.  I  should 
have  expected,  however,  that  practical  men  of  business,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  sharp  “  Manchester  School,”  would  have  managed 
their  dirty  underhand  intrigues  in  a  less  clumsy  way.  What  a 
blunder,  to  employ  a  creature  like  Clark  in  so  delicate  a  mission 
as  that  of  adroitly  betraying  his  former  friends  !  A  matter  re¬ 
quiring  the  utmost  nicety  of  diplomatic  handling!  Two  guineas 
a  week,  besides  funds  for  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Charter  League,  entirely  thrown  away  !  What  a  distressing 
fact  for  the  contemplation  of  a  Council  of  Financial  Reformers  ! 
Where  was  the  economical  Joseph  Hume  during  all  this  ?  Truly, 
if  these  financial  gentlemen  can  show  no  belter  title  to  become 
Reformers  of  the  National  expenditure,  than  the  bad  management 
of  their  own  funds,  I  think  their  pretensions  are  poor  enough. 
English  men  of  business?  Why,  a  French  ordermonger,  or  an 
Austrian  police-clerk,  would  have  done  the  job  in  a  business-like 
way,  and  not  made  a  mess  of  it,  like  these  bourgeois  bunglers 
and  their  clumsy  tool,  Mr.  Clark,  the  Chartist  renegade. 
Look  you,  my  Proletarian  brothers,  had  the  middle  classes  not 
found  you  so  sublimely  naif,  so  foolishly  generous,  so  easily 
gulled,  during  the  Reform  Bill  agitation — their  leaders  would 
not  now  have  dared  to  insult  your  judgment,  and  tempt  your  pa¬ 
tience,  by  so  barefaced,  so  impudent,  so  villainous  a  trick.  What! 
on  the  one  hand  they  pretend  to  be  the  People’s  friends — they 
protest,  before  God  and  man,  that  all  their  measures  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  producers  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  clandes¬ 
tinely  attempt  to  create  dissension  in  the  Proletarian  Camp  ;  they 
employ  hjred  traitors  and  apostates,  to  blacken  the  characters  of 
the  staunchest  and  best  among  the  Proletarian  leaders  ;  to  set 
them  together  by  the  ears,  if  possible ;  to  divide  the  Democratic 
interest  into  contending  sections,  so  that  the  attention  of  the  Pro* 
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Ietarians  might  be  diverted  from  the  question  of  questions — a 
Remedy  for  the  Social  miseries  under  which  they  suffer.  All 
tin's  meanness  was  perpetrated  by  “  honourable  gentlemen,”  in 
order  that  tlie  middle  class  harpies  might  continue  to  prey  upon 
the  Proletarians — that  bourgeois  profit-mongers  might  use  them 
up  in  any  way  that  was  found  convenient — from  eighteen  hours 
a  day  of  work  at  unhealthy  trades  for  a  minimum  of  wages,  to 
monster  meetings  in  Free  Trade  Halls,  for  the  purpose  of  ap¬ 
plauding  the  “  thoroughly  liberal  ”  clap-trap  speeches  of  Mr. 
John  Bright.  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  I  feel  a  sort  of  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  cool  impertinence  of  these  men.  They  scarcely  take 
the  trouble  of  throwing  a  veil  over  their  base  manoeuvres.  They 
seem  to  think  any  kind  of  story  will  do  for  the  working  men. 
They  wholly  forget  the  fact,  that  book  learning  and  intelligence 
are  by  no  means  synonymous  terms.  “  Much  learning  does  not 
teach  a  man  Reason,”  says  Heraclitus,  a  greater  thinker,  perhaps, 
than  Malthus — that  Apostle  and  lawgiver  of  the  Manchester 
school.  Messrs.  Cobdcn  and  Bright,  always  remind  me  of  that 
ridiculous  couple,  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza.  There  is  a 
mental  hardness  and  dryness  about  the  one,  comparable  to  nothing 
in  the  universe,  save  the  physique  of  the  skinny,  lanthorn-javved 
D  on ;  and  about  the  other — an  obtuse,  bull-headed  dogmatism, 
a  happy  self-complacency,  very  like  Sancho  in  Barataria,  laying 
down  the  law  about  everything  and  everybody,  though  unable 
to  see  one  inch,  in  any  direction,  beyond  the  tip  of  his  own  snub- 
nose.  Pity  these  financial  gentlemen  had  not  shared  honest 
Sancho’s  predilection  for  the  homely  wisdom  of  proverbs.  There 
is  one,  very  applicable  to  them,  which  says — “  Show  me  your 
companions,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are,”  Sir  Joshua 
Walmsley  has  gained  no  credit  from  engaging  in  a  mean,  treache¬ 
rous  intrigue  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  Chartist  move¬ 
ment  ; — a  job  so  dirty,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  such  associates 
therein  as  Clark  and  Co.;  men  whose  only  weapons  were  the 
coarsest  slander,  the  foulest  abuse,  the  grossest  personalities.  But 
the  very  virulence  of  their  attacks  on  the  popular  leaders,  de¬ 
feated  its  own  end.  Did  Sir  Joshua  think  that  the  working  men 
of  ‘‘  practical,  intelligent  England,"  were  such  egregious  don¬ 
keys  as  to  place  confidence  in  a  man  whose  chief  occupation 
seemed  to  be  abusing  the  order  from  which  he  sprung,  the  Pro¬ 
letarians,  whose  hired  servant  he  was,  by  whose  hard  money  he 
had  been  supported  ;  did  he  suppose  that  the  bitter  hatred  dis¬ 
played  by  Clark  in  the  unmanly,  contemptible  calumnies  he  ut- 
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tered  concerning  Julian  Harney,  and  others,  would  he  passports 
to  the  favour  of  the  people — to  whose  cause  these  staunch  and 
consistent  Democrats  had  devoted  their  whole  lives  ?  Bah  !  Let 
me  advise  these  financial  and  commercial  gentlemen,  the  next 
time  they  “  do  a  little  ”  in  Machiace/ism,  to  study  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  means  to  ends ,  else  they  will  bring  their  goods  to  a  bad 
market.  The  infamous  Ctesar  Borgia,  a  pupil  of  Machiavel,  was 
the  prince  of  intriguers ;  a  base,  treacherous,  contemptible  ras¬ 
cal — whose  name  is  a  bye-word  for  systematic  deceit — but  in 
one  particular  Borgia  did  not  resemble  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley, 
for  the  wily  Italian  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  and  knew 
how  to  choose  his  instruments.  It  is  singular,  of  what  very 
dirty,  disreputable  tricks  your  “  highly  respectable  ”  people  will 
sometimes  be  guilty!  The  discovery  of  these  middle  class  in¬ 
trigues  ought  to  be  matter  of  rejoicing  to  every  true  Democrat, 
It  teaches  us  a  lesson  of  vital  importance.  A  iesson,  my  Prole¬ 
tarian  brothers,  which  I  would  incessantly  and  unweariedly  incul¬ 
cate — day  and  night  upon  you,  were  that  possible.  It  is  this  r 
• •put  not  your  faith  in  middle  class  money  lords ,  in  bourgeois 
profit-monqers,  even  though  they  wear  the  mask  of  liberalism 
and  pretend  to  be  the  people’s  friends.  They  are  the  enemies 
of  the  veritable  people — the  producers.  Worse  enemies  than 
Kings,  or  State  Priests,  or  the  landed,  hereditary  Aristocracy. 
Look  at  France  for  a  proof  of  this  assertion.  There,  monarchy, 
feudality,  and  the  state  church,  have  been  swept  away  by  the 
revolutionary  whirlwind,  but  the  domination  of  the  middle 
classes  yet  exists  as  a  system  of  bourgeois  terrorism — of  odious, 
sanguinary  despotism — to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
match  in  the  history  of  any  civilised  nation.  Truly  has  it  been 
said  by  the  Editor  of  the  Democratic  Review — “  if  the  land¬ 
lords  scourged  us  with  whips,  the  money-lords  would  scourge 
us  with  scorpions.”  Notwithstanding  all  this,  notwithstanding 
their  open  hostility  to  the  Ten  Hours  Bill ;  even  to  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  red-tape  twaddle  of  “  An  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
Journeymen  Bakers  of  the  Metropolis” — I  have  no  doubt  these 
cotton-lords  and  their  Reforming  Clique,  will  at  the  end  of  the 
present  session,  make  a  tour  through  the  manufacturing  districts, 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  proselytes,  and  making . “  tho¬ 

roughly  democratic  speeches.”  I  hope  the  Proletarians  of  Eng¬ 
land  will  give  these  bourgeois  profit-mongers  and  blood-suckers 
the  reception  they  deserve. 

Why,  the  conduct  of  these  middle  class  humbugs  at  their 
trumpery  conference,  was— without  the  Charter  League  job — 
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enough  to  open  the  eyes  of  any  sane  man  as  to  their  real  cha¬ 
racter.  The  only  one  among  the  lot  worth  his  salt,  is  Dawson 
of  Birmingham — who  is  no  “  Brummagem  ware,”  but  good 
stuff,  seeing  that  he  spoke  out  like  a  man  on  the  property  dodge, 
and  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  A  very  little 
more  would  make  that  man  one  of  us  ;  and  I  have  hopes  of 
him.  As  a  Unitarian  parson,  Mr.  Dawson  ought  to  know  a 
little  about  Christianity,  and  what  tenets  really  were  taught  by 
the  Nazarean  proletarian. 

Of  the  conduct  pursued  by  Mr.  O’Connor,  in  burking  the 
two  letters  of  Julian  Harney’s — given  in  the  June  number  of 
this  periodical — containing,  as  its  readers  are  aware*  a  straight¬ 
forward,  energetic  defence  of  the  proletarian  cause  against  the 
vile  insinuations  of  Clark,  and  Co.,  and  their  “honourable” 
parliamentary  and  financial  employers,  I  shall  not  speak.  That 
conduct  has  already  been  judged  by  the  Chartist  public.  I 
hope  Mr.  O’Connor  is  not  influenced  by  a  hankering  after  the 
reputation  of  a  “respectable  reformer.”  Any  such  folly  would 
fix  him  like  a  man  attempting  to  sit  between  two  stools — since  to 
be  the  “  faithful  and  uncompromising  advocate”  of  the  proletarian 
cause,  and  a  friend  of  the  “  highly  respectable  influential  gentle¬ 
men”  composing  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National  Parlia¬ 
mentary  and  Financial  Reform  Association,  is  an  absolute  im¬ 
possibility.  A  proletarian  leader,  the  friend  of  bourgeois  profit- 
mongers  !  A  people’s  champion,  the  friend  of  the  most  deadly 
and  truculent  among  the  people’s  foes !  A  hollow  truce,  but  no 
sincere  alliance,  is  all  that  can  ever  exist  between  a  consistent 
proletarian  champion  and  the  leaders  of  that  class  which,  more 
than  all  the  other  “  influential  and  respectable”  classes  of  society 
put  together,  uses  up  the  proletarian  for  its  own  purposes. 

HOWARD  MORTON. 


THE  ROYAL  CHRISTENING. 

The  readers  of  the  Democratic  Review  are  aware  that  on 
the  first  of  May,  in  the  year  of  aristocratic  and  usurious  loyaltj", 
1850,  there  occurred  another  of  those  frequently  recurring 
“  auspicious  events  ”  by  which  the  only  truly  enlightened  and 
free  people  on  earth,  were  blessed  with  a  “Prince,”  and  encum¬ 
bered  with  a  royal  burden,  from  which  the  greatest  and  most 
potent  monarch  in  the  world  had  condescendingly  allowed  her¬ 
self,  in  her  magnanimous  deference  to  a  natural  law,  to  be 
relieved.  On  Saturday,  J une  22nd,  the  baptism  of  “  Ilis  Royal 
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Highness,  the  infant  Prince,”  took  place  in  the  chapel  within 
Buckingham  Palace.  The  account  of  the  proceedings  occupied 
two  closely  printed  columns  of  the  Times.  The  reader  who 
will  turn  to  that  journal  of  Monday,  J une  “24th,  may  become 
fully  informed  as  to  the  “  procession  of  the  sponsors,”  including 
“His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,”  “Norroy,  King  of 
Arms,”  “  Clarenceux,  King  of  Arms,”  “  Quarterly  Waiter  in 
Waiting,”  “Garter,”  “Principal  King  of  Arms,  carrying 
his  Sceptre,”  “  Gentleman  Usher,  Daily  Waiter  and  to  the 
Sword  of  State,”  “  Grooms,”  “  Lords”  and  “  Ladies”  of  the 
“Bedchamber,”  “Maids  of  Honour,”  “Masters”  of  the 
“Horse,”  and  “  Buckhounds,”  “Gold  Stick,”  “Silver  Stick,” 
&c.  Some  half  column  of  the  Times  is  occupied  with  a  des¬ 
cription  of  the  fancy  dresses — the  silks,  satins,  lace,  feathers, 
emeralds,  diamonds,  &c.,  &c.,  sported  by  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  including  the  children  and  infants  farcically  des¬ 
cribed  as  “  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  of  Wales,”  “  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Alfred,”  “  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Roval,”  “  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Alice,”  “  Her  Roval 
High  ness  Princess  Helena,”  and  “  His  Royal  Highness  the 
infant  Prince,”  who  was  named,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  Arthur  William  Patrick  'Albert.  The  first  of  these 
names  was  given  in  compliment  to  the  gentle  and  benificent 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  third  as  a  right  royal  reward  for 
the  “  loyalty”  of  the  flourishing ,  contented,  and  happy  natives 
of  the  Green  Isle.  The  aforesaid  Duke  of  Wellington, 

Or  Villainton,  for  Fame 
Sounds  the  heroic  syllables  both  ways — 

Wore  “the  ensigns  of  the  Golden  Fleece,”  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate,  considering  the  number  of  years 
during  which  “  His  Grace”  has  fleeced  John  Bull,  and  the  gold 
he  has  wrung  from  the  sweat  of  the  people.  Certain  of  the 
royal  and  illustrious  guests  wore  the  “  collar”  (not  hempen — 
a  la  Calcraft,  but)  of  certain  ridiculous  “orders  of  knighthood.” 
One  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  performance  of  a 
“  chorale,”  composed  by  Prince  Albert,  the  words  of  which 
constitute  a  fine  specimen  of  the  namby-pamby  school.  Desi¬ 
rous  that  the  Prince  should  infuse  something  of  common  sense 
and  vigour  into  his  poetical  compositions,  we  respectfully  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  lines  to  the  gracious  consideration  of  “  His 
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Royal  Highness suggesting  that  as  future  “  auspicious 
events”  may  be  anticipated,  the  said  lines  should  be  set  to 
music  as — 

A  NEW  AND  POPULAR  “  CHORALE  ”  FOR  A  ROYAL 
CHRISTENING. 

Bring  forth  the  babe  in  pomp  and  lace. 

While  thousands  starve  and  curse  the  light ; 

But  what  of  that  ?  On  royal  face 

Shame  knows  no  blush, however  slight. 

Bring  forth  the  babe — a  nation’s  moans 
Will  ring  sweet  music  in  its  ear; 

For  well  we  know  a  people’s  groans 
To  royal  ears  were  always  dear. 

Bring  forth  the  babe — down,  courtiers,  down  I 
And  bow  your  loyal  knees  in  dust 

Before  a  child’s  beslobbered  gown, 

Our  children  cannot  find  a  crust. 

When  Christ  was  born,  no  servile  throng 
Around  the  Saviour’s  manger  met  ; 

No  flatterers  raised  a  fulsome  song — 

But  what  was  Christ  to  Albert’s  pet  ? 

Bring  forth  the  babe  !  From  foreign  lands 
Fresh  royal  vampires  come  to  greet 

This  new  one  in  its  nurse’s  hands — - 
For  royal  mothers  give  no  teat. 

Bring  forth  the  toy  of  princely  whim, 

And  on  your  knees  fall  down  and  pray  ; 

For  ought  we  not  to  pray  far  him 

Who’ll  prey  an  us  enough  some  day  ? 

0  !  who  would  grudge  to  squander  gold 
On  such  a  glorious  babe  as  this  ? 

What  though  our  babes  are  starved  and  cold. 

They  have  no  claims  to  earthly  bliss. 

Ours  are  no  mongrel  German  breed, 

But  English  born  and  English  bred ; 

Then  let  them  live  and  die  in  need, 

While  \he  plump  Coburg  thing  is  fed. 

Christen  the  babe,  Archbishop  proud — 

Strange  servant  of  the  lowly  Christ — 

Thousands  are  to  your  purse  allowed ; 

For  Him  the  smallest  loaf  sufficed. 

Tho’  holy  water ’s  scanty  now, 

My  Lord  you  may  dismiss  your  fears; 

Take,  to  baptise  the  infant’s  brow, 

A  plundered  people’s  bitter  tears ! 
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THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC  AND  ITS  CALUMNIATORS. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  A ew  York  Courier  and  Enquirer 
having  attacked  and  calumniated  the  Italian  revolutionists,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  founders  and  defenders  of  the  Roman  Republic,  was 
replied  to  through  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Tribune  of 
June  5,  by  a  gallant  countryman  of  our  own,  H.  Forbes,  one  of 
four  Englishmen  who  nobly  drew  their  swords  in  support  of 
Italian  freedom.  With  pleasure  we  transfer  to  the  pages  of  the 
Democratic  Review,  the  admirable  sentiments  of  our  chivalrous 
countryman. 

“  Since  my  arrival  here,  I  find  American  citizens  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  misled  as  to  Italian  affairs ;  their  information  (except  the 
correspondence  and  editorial  articles  which  have  appeared  in  The 
Tribune ,  and  a  few  other  truly  democratic  papers)  having  been 
gathered  from  the  London  journals.  That  press,  although  most 
ably  conducted  as  regards  the  composition  of  its  articles,  yet  to 
please  its  aristocratic  readers,  invariably  gives  such  an  artificial 
colouring  to  every  nolitical  event,  that  each  endeavour  made  by 
an  oppressed  country  to  free  itself  from  tyranny  and  ameliorate 
its  condition,  is  distorted  so  as  to  appear  to  be  the  rebellion  of  a 
restless  faction  for  the  sake  of  pillage  ;  while  the  patriots  who 
sacrifice  themselves  and  their  fortunes  for  the  public  good,  are 
stigmatised  with  the  appellation  of  brigands  !  Unless,  forsooth, 
the  movement  be  made  by  the  nobility  in  favour  of  a  very  limited 
monarchy,  which  being  only  another  name  for  oligarchy,  gene¬ 
rally  meets  with  sympathy  from  the  ruling  class  in  Great  Britain. 
What  a  lamentable  fact  that  a  press  which  ought  fearlessly  to  ad¬ 
vocate  justice — which  instead  of  humouring  the  vices  or  foibles 
of  the  public,  ought  to  endeavour  to  correct  them — and  which 
possesses  in  itself  talent  sufficient  to  ensure  so  desirable  a  result, 
should  prefer  to  pander  to  these  faults  in  the  mercenary  hope  of 
selling  a  few  more  copies.  Being  an  Englishman,  unless  I  had 
been  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  Italian  cause,  I 
should  not  have  taken  up  arms  in  its  defence,  such  a  course  be- 
ing  opposed  to  my  private  interest,  and  I  most  certainly  should 
never  have  allowed  my  eldest  son  to  accompany  me  to  the  field. 

“  I  grant  that  in  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  some 
blunders  were  committed,  that  faith  was  placed  in  the  promises 
of  the  princes  and  nobles — that  some  persons  were  placed  in  of¬ 
fices  for  which  they  proved  unqualified — whilst  some  most  esti¬ 
mable  persons  were  neglected,  but  these  accidents  were,  under 
existing  circumstances,  unavoidable,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that 
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so  few  cases  of  this  sort  occurred  ;  for  the  despotic  Italian  Go¬ 
vernments  had  allowed  the  public  no  means  of  appreciating  the 
capabilities  of  those  from  among  whom  the  people  had  to  choose 
their  leaders.  It  could  only  be,  therefore,  after  an  individual 
had  committed  some  (perhaps  serious)  mistake  that  his  incapa¬ 
city  could  be  discovered,  and  a  remedy  applied  by  the  nomination 
of  some  other  person  to  his  situation.  To  perplex  the  people 
the  more,  and  to  thwart  everything  which  might  be  of  service  to 
the  popular  cause,  the  Jesuits  and  aristocrats  incessantly  worked 
in  secret  to  raise  in  public  estimation  those  most  unworthy  ;  re¬ 
sorting,  on  the  other  hand,  to  calumnies  to  ruin  the  refutation  cf 
such  as  they  considered  men  of  superior  worth.  The  local  princes 
having  unfortunately  assumed  the  disguise  of  reformers,  instead 
of  shewing  themselves  in  their  own  true  colours,  so  long  as  the 
selection  rested  with  them,  nominated  (as  princes  always  do) 
those  persons  who  would  best  second  their  royal  desires.  Oh  ! 
little  do  your  republicans  know  here  in  America  what  these  Jes¬ 
uits  are  1  Shut  your  eyes  to  them  a  little  longer,  suffer  them  to 
get  a  firmer  footing  in  the  country,  and  you  will  then  begin  to 
feel  it,  free  Americans  though  you  be.  They  take  any  shape — 
assume  any  colour  best  suited  to  their  purpose.  They  insinuate 
themselves  everywhere — they  contrive  to  know  every  secret.  In¬ 
dustriously  and  patiently  do  they  labour  to  obtain  this  object  by- 
securing  the  rising  generation,  especially  the  females,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Heart.  They  seldom 
dedicate  much  time  to  proselyting  persons  of  mature  age,  for 
they  know  that  they  can  catch  in  their  nets  a  hundred  little  fish 
easier  than  they  can  trap  one  full  grown  onei  *  *  *  * 

“  The  Republican  party,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
acting  upon  pure  patriotic  principles,  and  having  in  view  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  country  from  foreign  oppression,  before  any  other 
consideration,  stifled  its  private  opinion,  to  join  in  one  common 
cause  against  the  common  enemy.  It  was  only  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  that  sacred  cause,  and  the  abandonment  of  Lombardy  by 
Charles  Albert,  that  the  Republicans  came  forward  as  the  sole 
remaining  chance  of  retrieving  the  hopes  of  the  country  ;  for  it 
being  clear  that  the  Royalists  either  could  not  or  would  not  act,  a 
prolonged  seclusion  would  have  been  as  culpable,  as  it  would  have 
been  injudicious  for  them  to  have  earlier  pushed  themselves  for¬ 
ward  without  having  first  allowed  a  fair  field  and  every  possible 
assistance  to  the  royalist  party  in  its  endeavour  to  liberate  the 
country.  Whether  the  royalist  party  in  its  turn  acted  in  the  same 
generous  manner  is  a  question  hardly  worth  asking,  since  it  is 
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notorious  that  their  creed  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  philan¬ 
thropic  Republican  principle.  Monarchy  and  Aristocracy  being 
based  upon  selfishness — upon  the  aggrandisement  of  the  few  to  the 
detriment  of  the  many,  they  can  only  maintain  their  positions  by 
fraud,  corruption,  superstition,  intrigue,  physical  force,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  masses.  The  Republican  party  had,  therefore, 
to  act  under  immense  difficulties.  Not  only  had  it  to  make  head 
against  foreign  foes,  but  at  the  same  time  to  counteract  the  insi¬ 
dious  efforts  of  the  Royalist- Aristocratic- Jesuitical  party,  and  of 
British  diplomacy. 

Peculiar  circumstances  enabled  this  engine  to  act  with  more 
than  usual  effect,  for  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  having,  for 
motives  best  known  to  himself,  excited  and  encouraged  the  Italian 
movement,  especially  in  Sicily,  the  mass  of  the  population  was 
easily  persuaded  by  false  friends  to  place  reliance  on  these  slip¬ 
pery  promises.  The  experience  of  past  and  present  times 
teaches  us  that  implicit  reliance  can  be  reposed  on  the  good  faith 
of  nearly  every  Englishman,  as  a  private  gentleman.  The  same 
experience  demonstrates  that  no  reliance  whatever  can  be  placed 
upon  the  faith  of  any  Minister  up  to  the  present  time  ;  and 
as  if  this  disease  were  approaching  a  crisis,  the  present  Foreign 
Secretary  has  far  surpassed  all  his  predecessors.  Such  acts 
as  those  of  Sicily,  Genoa,  Parga,  used  to  be  scattered  over  a 
lapse  of  years ;  but  the  achievements  of  Lord  Palmerston  crowd 
close  upon  each  other.  Scarcely  has  his  Lordship  obtained  for 
England  one  of  her  blackest  pages  in  history  through  the  Oporto 
tragedy  of  ’47,  when  he  begins  to  play  his  tricks  in  Italy,  as  if 
he  considered  the  millions  of  human  beings  as  mere  toys  for  him 
to  use  in  gratifying  his  pique  for  the  Spanish  marriages.  Unfor¬ 
tunate  people  ! — aye,  and  unfortunate  Palmerston  !  if  to  be  a 
Lord  and  a  Minister  it  is  necessary  to  be  devoid  of  humanity  and 
of  honesty. 

“  The  habitual  abandonment  by  the  English  Cabinet  of  the 
various  nations  or  parties  compromised  through  its  instigation, 
has  raised  a  general  distrust  which  affects  even  the  individuals  of 
the  nation.  The  whole  nation  is  not,  properly  speaking,  respon¬ 
sible  for  this,  since  it  has  not  universal  suffrage ;  therefore  only 
a  portion  of  the  people  can  by  their  votes  protest  against  the  dis¬ 
honour  such  conduct  entails  upon  their  country. 

“  In  the  limited  space  of  a  letter,  I  cannot  enter  into  the  pain¬ 
ful  details  of  the  events  of  the  Lombard- Venetian  revolution  of 
’48,  or  the  train  of  disasters  brought  about  by  the  Piedmontese 
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Camarilla  in  the  spring  of  '49.  The  Republicans  had  to  organise 
as  they  proceeded,  so  that  much  bad  seed  scattered  by  the  Jes¬ 
uits  sprung  up  with  the  good  seed  sown  by  the  patriots.  The 
Jesuitical  enemy  could  conspire  and  strike  in  the  dark;  the  pa¬ 
triots  do  not  use  such  means.  The  Jesuitical  enemy  had  and  has 
inexhaustible  funds  for  every  species  of  corruption,  while  the 
patriots  frequently  want  that  which  is  absolutely  wanted  for  sub¬ 
sistence.  In  short,  all  the  advantages,  one  excepted ,  lie  on  the 
side  of  the  despots ;  that  one  is  the  advantage  of  fighting  under 
the  banner  of  Reason  and  Justice  !  Reason  and  Justice  cannot 
be  crushed !  They  may  be  persecuted,  gagged,  calumniated, 
compressed — but  never  extinguished.  They  may  be  chained, 
and  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  a  sea  of  blood,  yet  they  will  buoy 
themselves  to  the  surface,  acquiring  fresh  purity  and  brightness 
from  each  new  persecution. 

“The  French  intervention  was  only  determined  upon  after 
experience  had  proved  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  was 
so  strong  as  to  resist  the  effects  of  all  the  poisons  which  were 
secretly  and  abundantly  administered  every  hour  by  the  agents 
of  the  Royal- Aristocratic- Jesuitical  conclave.  The  northern 
powers  wrere  the  instigators  of  this  project,  in  the  double  hope 
of  ruining  the  Roman  Republic,  and  at  the  same  time  disgust¬ 
ing  the  French  nation  with  their  President  and  their  Republic, 
so  as  to  pave  the  way  for  the  fall  of  Napoleon  the  Little,  and 
the  restoration  of  Henry  the  Yth.  Napoleon  the  Great  des¬ 
troyed  the  Republics  ol  Genoa  and  of  Venice.  His  pigmy 
nephew,  endeavouring  to  imitate  his  uncle  only  in  the  darkest 
pages  of  his  history,  has  brought  about  his  own  ruin,  and  thus 
far  has  played  the  game  of  the  despots.  But  the  good  sense  of 
the  people,  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  will  save  from  des¬ 
truction  both  the  Republics  of  France  and  of  Italy.  From  hav¬ 
ing  held  a  command  in  the  Italian  provinces  I  can  certify  to 
the  tenacity  of  life  in  even  the  remotest  extremities  of  the 
Roman  Republic.  I  do  not  know  of  one  instance  in  which, 
when  we  had  been  driven  from  any  position  by  overwhelming 
forces,  and  obliged  to  abandon  a  town  or  village,  the  Austrians, 
on  entering  the  place,  did  not  find  the  tree  of  liberty  erect, 
though  the  inhabitants  well  knew  that  a  heavy  fine,  and  perhaps 
other  severer  punishment  would  be  the  consequence.  Nor  do  I 
know  of  one  instance  in  which  the  Austrians  could  find  a  native 
to  cut  down  these  trees,  conseqitently  the  Austrian  pioneers 
had  themselves  to  perform  the  operation. 
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“  To  charge  the  Republicans  with  the  death  of  Rossi  is  a 
calumny.  Nobody  knows  who  struck  the  blow,  which  was 
given  on  the  steps  of  the  Assembly,  in  the  midst  of  the  soldiers 
and  of  the  police  of  the  Jesuits,  who  did  not  interfere.  Many 
have  been  the  surmises  on  this  subject.  Rossi  had  once  been 
banished  by  the  Jesuits,  who  never  liked  him,  and  who  never 
forget  nor  forgive  !  I  can  make  no  positive  accusation,  but 
this  I  can  assert,  that  the  Republicans  do  not  use  these  means, 
while  history  camiot  count  the  numbers  of  victims  who  have 
fallen  under  the  poignardsof  Jesuits  and  of  tyrants,  who  always 
contrive,  if  possible,  to  lay  their  own  crimes  to  the  charge  of 
their  adversaries.  Who  attempted  recently  to  assassinate 
Kossuth,  Bern,  and  others  ?  Perhaps  the  Austrian  government 
can  throw  some  light  on  this  inquiry,  while  the  Sardinian 
government  can  perhaps  furnish  some  particulars  respecting  the 
abortive  attempt  of  a  similar  nature  agaiust  Mazzini,  in  the 
month  of  January  last. 

“As  to  the  charge  of  ‘  unrighteous  confiscations,’  the  Repub¬ 
lican  government  fearlessly  and  righteously  ordered  that  sundry 
public  lands  belonging  to  the  poor,  but  which  the  convents  had 
pilfered,  should  he  restored  to  the  lawful  possessors,  so  that  the 
desire  of  the  donors  who  bequeathed  these  lands  for  the  use  of 
the  poor>  should  be  in  reality  carried  into  effect.  Persons  can 
imagine  much  better  than  I  can  describe  the  rage  of  the  Monks 
and  Jesuits  at  this  proceeding,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  add 
that  the  lands  are  now  taken  back  again  to  serve  as  they  did 

before  for  the  maintenance  of  indolent  friars . The 

defenders  of  Rome  are  called  foreigners,  &tc.,  &c.  The  fo¬ 
reigners  were  very  few.  As  near  as  I  can  number  them  I 
should  say  there  were  in  Rome  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  Poles 
— about  forty  French — a  few  (perhaps  a  dozen)  Corsicans, 
though  they  could  hardly  be  styled  foreigners — about  a  dozen 
between  Germans  and  Hungarians,  and  four  English.  The 
French  were  never  placed  in  a  position  to  fight  against  their 
countrymen.  I  had  with  me  in  the  provinces  about  a  hundred, 
chiefly  Swiss.  Some  of  these  were  excellent  officers — others 
were  of  less  value.  All  of  them,  however,  fought  for  a  princi¬ 
ple,  whether  in  Italy  or  elsewhere.  Perhaps  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  in  the  ranks  of  the  despotic  troops  there  were  no 
foreigners  ?  The  Austrian  General  Nugent,  whom.  I  had  op¬ 
posed  to  me  on  the  Piave,  is  an  Englishman.  On  board  of  the 
Austrian  steamer  which  carried  me  a  prisoner  from  Pola  to 
Caorle,  there  was  an  English  officer  named  Barry.  The  Aus.- 
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trian  admiral  was  a  Dane.  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  armies  are  full  of  foreign  officers  ?  Have  not  the 
French  their  foreign  legion  ?  Was  it  not  the  British  legion 
which  secured  the  revolutions  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal?  Have 
not  the  Italian  governments  Swiss  troops  ?  In  short  there  is 
not  a  nation  but  has  foreigners  in  its  service.  The  Jesuits 
would  be  glad  to  dissuade  the  liberals  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  same  thing  ?  There  were  not  any  negroes,  we  would  have 
accepted  them  with  gratitude  had  they  come,  but  none  pre¬ 
sented  themselves.  Garibaldi  had  a  negro  servant  who  always 
attended  upon  him — he  was  killed  in  Rome  by  a  shell  while 
walking  in  the  streets.  It  is  paying  but  a  sorry  compliment  to 
the  French  to  assert  that  the  serious  checks  they  received  were 
from  a  handful  of  ‘  fugitives  and  vagabonds.’  The  assertion 
that  the  Roman  people  were  indifferent  is  by  this  time  pretty 
clearly  manifested  to  the  Pope  and  the  French  and  to  the  world 
to  be  a  calumny — what  a  noble  example  of  perseverance  this 
people  has  shown  during  the  seige  and  since  the  occupation  ! 

“  Equally  destitute  of  foundation  has  the  calumny  against 
Garibaldi  been  proved  to  be.  After  performing  prodigies  of 
valour  and  suffering  excessive  privations,  when  taken  prisoner 
near  Chiavari,  he  had  not  half  a  dollar  upon  him — the  remains 
of  a  little  sum  a  few  faithful  friends  had  furnished  him  with  to 
facilitate  his  escape.  When  a  young  man,  circumstances  not 
permitting  him  to  defend  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Europe,  he 
fought  for  that  cause  in  the  New  World.  No  tyrants  could 
ever  obtain  the  use  of  his  uncompromising  sword,  and  that  is 
why  the  tyrants  hate  him. 

“  The  calumniator  of  the  Roman  soldiers  stigmatises  them  as 
‘  hirelings.’  He  does  not  seem  to  know  that  the  meaning  of  the 
word  soldier  is  one  who  receives  his  so/de  or  pay ;  all  soldiers 
who  receive  their  pay  are  hired.  Many  of  the  Republican  sol¬ 
diers  not  only  maintained  themselves,  but  equipped  and  main¬ 
tained  some  of  their  less  wealthy  companions.  Some  received 
only  their  rations;  some,  having  no. means  of  their  own,  were 
obliged  to  accept  their  pay.  If  these  troops  can  be  styled  hire¬ 
lings,  at  any  rate,  since  they  fought  for  a  principle,  they  were 
principled  hirelings ;  whereas,  the  despotic  soldiery,  fighting 
for  simple  pay,  and  without  any  regard  to  principles,  must,  by 
the  same  rule,  be  unprincipled  hirelings . 

“  It  is  false  that  the  Assembly  voted  itself  a  sum  of  money 
before  separating.  A  proposition  was  made  by  some  member, 
whose  name  I  forget,  to  the  effect  that  the  Deputies  should 
have  the  means  furnished  them  of  proceeding  out  of  the  State ; 
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this  was  instantly  negafived  by  universal  disapprobation.  The 
members  who  had  not  sufficient  for  their  expenses  to  carry 
them  to  a  foreign  land,  received  what  was  strictly  necessary 
from  a  private  fund  which  was  among  themselves ;  while  the 
public  funds,  which  might  have  been  carried  away  to  assist  the 
emigration,  or  to  further  agitation  and  propagandism,  where  left 
in  the  coffers  of  the  State  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  their 
successors. 

“  In  reply  to  what  is  alleged  as  to  ‘  Gangrene,’  I  confess  that 
in  the  head-quarters  of  Popery  there  was  much  corruption ;  but 
the  Pope  and  Jesuits  are  to  be  blamed  for  that.  It  was  to 
remedy  this  that  the  people  made  their  revolution,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  effected  incredible  ameliorations.  It  was  to 
prevent  these  ulcers  from  being  cured  that  the  Jesuits  and  their 
allies,  the  nobles,  got  French,  Austrian,  Neapolitan,  Swiss,  and 
Spanish  bayonets,  backed  by  British  diplomacy.  Yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  these  fearful  odds  against  us,  we  still  hope  that  the 
cause  of  humanity  may  eventually  triumph  over  misrepresenta¬ 
tions,  corruption,  and  violence. 

H.  FORBES.” 

A  GLANCE  AT  HISTORY. 

By  Caxdidus. 

(Continued  from  page  418,  Vol.  I.,  April  1850.) 

“ - - - Nothing  extenuate, 

Nor  sat  down  aught  in  malice.” — Shakspere. 

PART  IV. 

Career  and  Character  of  Julius  C^sar. 

Our  great  dramatist  Shakspere,  in  the  play  of  Julius  Ccesar , 
has  drawn  the  character  of  the  imperial  Roman  far  short  of 
those  distinguished  qualities  which  render  him,  in  the  estimation 
of  modern  times,  one  of  the  bravest,  most  virtuous,  and  disin¬ 
terested  of  men,  that  the  annals  of  the  world  present  to  us.  The 
source  from  which  Shakspere  drew  his  material,  was  the  writings 
of  Plutarch.  The  Ijero  of  the  piece  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
walking  automaton,  and  in  place  of  calling  it  “  The  Tragedy  of 
Julius  Caesar,”  the  bard  might  as  well  have  entitled  it  “  The 
Conspiracy  of  Brutus.”  Plutarch  has  deservedly  gained  great 
celebrity  by  his  “  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,”  but  he  seems  not 
to  have  comprehended  the  object  of  Caesar’s  ambition  in  acquir¬ 
ing  supreme  power.  In  his  life  of  Caesar,  Plutarch  has  however 
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clone  justice  to  the  splendid  talents  of  this  illustrious  hero,  as  a 
warrior  and  a  general.  With  great  minuteness  he  has  detailed 
the  events  connected  with  his  numerous  campaigns  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  Egypt,  and  other  countries,  and  related  a  variety  of  inci¬ 
dents  that  reflect  the  highest  honour  upon  Caesar’s  humanity. 
A  modern  poet  has  said, 

Millions  have  died  that  Csesar  might  be  great. 

But  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  proud  patri¬ 
cian  factions  with  whom  he  had  to  contend,  and’ whom  it  was 
his  great  aim  to  destroy,  we,  in  this  day,  must  make  every 
allowance  for  these  circumstances,  and  exempt  him  from  enrol¬ 
ment  in  the  list  of  those  “murderers  of  mankind,”  who,  by 
war,  desolation,  and  pillage,  have  perpetrated  upon  the  human 
race  the  most  atrocious  crimes  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  gra¬ 
tify  their  own  base  and  heartless  ambition.  Plutarch,  in  doing 
homage  to  the  splendour  of  Caesar’s  genius,  says,  “  As  a  warrior 
and  a  general  we  behold  him  not  in  the  least  inferior  to  the 
greatest  and  most  admired  commanders  the  world  ever  produced. 
For  whether  we  compare  him  with  the  Fabii,  the  Scipios,  and 
Metelli,  with  the  generals  of  his  own  time  or  those  who  flou¬ 
rished  a  little  before  him,  with  Sylla,  Marius,  the  two  Luculli, 
or  with  Pompey  himself,  whose  fame  in  every  military  excel¬ 
lence  reached  the  skies,  Caspar's  achievements  bear  away  the 
palm.  One  he  surpassed  in  the  difficulty  of  the  scene  of  action; 
another,  in  the  extent  of  countries  he  subdued  ;  this,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  and  strength  of  the  enemies  he  overcame ;  that,  in  the  savage 
manners  and  treacherous  disposition  of  the  people  he  humanised; 
one,  in  mildness  and  clemency  to  his  prisoners ;  another,  in 
bounty  and  munificence  to  his  troops  ;  and  all  in  the  number 
of  battles  that  he  won  and  enemies  that  he  killed.  For  in  less 
than  ten  years’  war  in  Gaul  he  took  eight  hundred  cities  by 
assault,  conquered  three  hundred  nations,  and  fought  pitched 
battles  at  different  times  with  three  millions  of  men,  one  million 
of  whom  he  cut  in  pieces  and  made  another  million  prisoners.” 
To  contemplate  this  havoc  and  carnage  the  mind  is  overwhelmed 
with  horror,  and  we  mourn  with  pity  that  fate  which  in  all  ages 
has  rendered  nations  either  in  a  barbarous,  or  what  is  termed 
a  civilised  state,  the  prey  of  sanguinary  conquerors.  In  the 
routine  of  history  Caesar  has  ever  been  ranked  among  “  the 
thunderbolts  of  War,”  and  he  will  continue  to  be  the 
boast  of  military  fame,  but  amidst  the  destroying  exploits  asso- 
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ciated  with  his  career  his  redeeming  qualities  refreshen  the 
heart  and  will  always  shed  a  lustre  upon  his  name.  Plutarch 
informs  us,  that  with  all  his  ambition  he  cultivated  and  cherished 
the  highest  virtues.  Kind  and  generous  to  his  troops,  he  secured 
to  himself  their  devotion,  which  contributed  to  make  them 
invincible.  His  whole  conduct  showed  that  he  did  not  accu¬ 
mulate  riches  to  minister  to  bis  luxury  or  to  serve  any  pleasure 
of  his  own,  but  to  be  placed  in  a  condition  so  as  he  could  do 
justice  to  the  merits  of  those  who  fought  under  him;  his  self- 
denial  was  great;  and  what,  above  all,  secured  to  him  the 
attachment  of  his  soldiers,  was  their  seeing  him  upon  every  occa¬ 
sion  taking  his  share  in  danger  and  never  desiring  any  exemp¬ 
tion  from  labour  and  fatigue. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  antiquity  Plutarch  unquestionably  is 
one  of  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining.  He  introduces  us 
to  the  private  character  and  domestic  manners  of  his  heroes,  and 
unlike  some  of  our  modern  authors,  is  free  from  that  pomposity 
of  style  which  marks  much  of  the  literary  biography  of  the 
present  day.  Among  the  warriors  of  modern  times  where  can 
we  find  that  dignity  of  soul — that  love  of  humanity — and  those 
generous  high-minded  qualities  which  characterised  not  only 
the  private  but  the  public  life  of  the  illustrious  Roman,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  pages  of  Plutarch?  We  in  vain  look  for  such 
virtues,  and  Caesar,  in  the  catalogue  of  those  who  stand  famous 
or  infamous  in  warlike  achievements,  will  for  ever  form  a  glo¬ 
rious  contrast  when  compared  with  such  a  poltroon  as  the  selfish, 
ambitious  Napoleon,  or  the  despotic,  mean,  imbecile,  and  iron- 
hearted  Wellington  ! 

To  the  talents  of  a  consummate  general  Caesar  added  those 
of  an  elegant  historian.  He  has  been  compared  with  Xenophon, 
being  remarkable  in  his  writings  for  clearness,  ease,  and  quality 
of  expression.  His  narratives ; are  perspicuous  and  natural — 
chaste  and  animated — while  his  descriptions  of  places  and  scenes 
are  lucid  and  picturesque.  When  he  speaks  of  himself  in  his 
“  Commentaries,”  (a  detail  of  his  military  operations  in  Gaul) 
it  is  without  affectation  or  arrogance.  He  relates  his  successes 
with  moderation,  and  when  he  has  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
failure  of  his  friends,  he  does  it  with  tenderness  and  indulgence. 
Even  of  his  enemies  Cassar  has  the  generosity  to  speak  without 
insult  or  contempt.  It  is  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  “Commen¬ 
taries  ”  that  Caesar  alludes  to  his  determination  of  invading 
Britain,  and  as  this  must  be  a  subject  curious  and  interesting  to 
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those  of  our  readers  who  have  had  little  or  no  opportunity  of 
perusing  classical  productions,  we  regret  our  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  enter  into  detail.  Indeed  it  is  only  from  Caesar’s  writings, 
in  connection  with  those  of  Tacitus,  that  we  know  any  thing 
satisfactorily  concerning  the  aborigines  of  our  native  country. 

Plutarch  has  given  us  a  very  circumstantial  detail  of  the  state 
of  Rome  during  Caesar’s  absence  in  Gaul,  and  has  entered  with 
much  interest  upon  the  various  incidents  that  led  to  Caesar’s 
quarrel  with  Pompey.  He  has  also  depicted  in  glowing  colours 
the  stern  and  inflexible  Cato,  who  in  the  senate  denounced 
Caesar  as  an  enemy  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  called  upon 
Pompey  to  recal  him  from  his  high  military  command.  The 
republicanism  of  Cato  has  been  highly  extolled — his  patriotism 
has  been  the  theme  of  admiration  and  has  formed  the  subject  of 
one  of  our  finest  dramas.  The  main  spring  however  of  Cato’s 
political  career  was  neither  the  love  of  virtue,  nor  the  love  of 
country,  but  a  personal  hatred  to  Caesar.  Caesar,  informed  by 
his  friends  at  Rome  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  his 
appearance  would  be  hailed  with  joy  by  the  Roman  people, 
responded  with  that  alacrity  which  always  distinguished  his 
movements.  At  the  head  of  his  troops  he  crossed  the  Rubicon, 
a  little  river  which  separates  Italy  from  Gaul,  and  which  ter¬ 
minated  the  limits  of  his  command.  The  Romans  had  ever 
been  taught  to  consider  this  stream  as  the  sacred  boundary  of 
their  domestic  empire,  and  the  passing  it  was  an  event  that 
brought  terror  and  dismay  to  Pompey  and  his  adherents.  Pom¬ 
pey,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  senate,  fled  to  Greece,  and 
Csesar  shortly  afterwards  entered  the  capital  and  took  possession 
of  the  public  treasury  amounting  to  three  thousand  pounds 
weight  in  gold  and  an  immense  quantity  of  silver,  which  his 
opponent  in  his  precipitate  flight  had  neglected  to  take  with  him. 
Caesar  in  possession  of  this  wealth,  departed  from  Rome  with 
his  legions  resolved  to  subdue  Pompey’s  lieutenants,  Afranius 
and  Petrius,  who  had  been  long  in  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  veteran 
army.  The  war  was  of  brief  duration — Csesar  triumphed,  and 
as  clemency  was  his  favourite  virtue,  he  took  no  advantage  of 
his  victories  but  dismissed  his  prisoners  with  the  kindest  profes¬ 
sions,  and  sent  them  to  Rome  loaded  with  shame  and  obligations. 
Upon  Csesar’s  return  the  Roman  citizens  received  him  with  fresh 
demonstrations  of  joy,  and  created  him  dictator  and  consul. 
Csesar  again  left  Rome  in  quest  of  Pompey.  After  several 
skirmishes  the  two  armies  came  to  a  decisive  battle  on  the  plains 
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of  Pharsalia  in  Thessaly,  when  Pompey  was  totally  routed. 
This  victory,  so  destructive  to  Pompey  and  his  party,  was 
remarkable  for  the  generalship  displayed  by  Caesar.  The  army 
of  Pompey  numbered  about  forty-five  thousand  foot  and  seven 
thousand  horse;  whilst  that  of  Caesar  did  not  amount  to  twenty- 
two  thousand  foot  and  only  about  a  thousand  cavalry.  His  loss 
was  only  two  hundred  men ;  that  of  Pompey  bordered  upon  fif¬ 
teen  thousand.  Twenty-four  thousand  soldiers  surrendered  them¬ 
selves  prisoners  of  war,  part  of  whom  entered  into  Caesar’s  army 
and  were  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  forces.  To  the 
senators  and  Roman  knights  who  fell  into  his  hands  he  gene¬ 
rously  gave  liberty,  and  addressing  them  in  the  most  kind  and 
gentle  language,  told  them  they  might  retire  wherever  they 
thought  proper.  Amongst  these  senators  was  the  versatile  and 
venal  Cicero,  with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  afterwards  had  the 
baseness  to  be  the  leaders  in  that  conspiracy  which  led  to  Csesar’s 
assassination.  Csesar’s  success  only  seemed  to  increase  his  acti¬ 
vity  and  inspire  him  with  fresh  resolution  to  encounter  new 
dangers.  Accordingly,  losing  no  time,  he  set  sail  for  Egypt  in 
pursuit  of  Pompey,  the  accounts  of  whose  miserable  end  soon 
reached  him.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  embracing  the 
cause  of  Cleopatra  he  became  attached  to  her  person  and  capti¬ 
vated  by  her  charms,  and  the  character  of  the  warrior  and 
statesman  was  forgotten  for  a  season.  Giving  himself  up  to  the 
allurements  of  this  voluptuous  woman  Caesar  was  in  great  dan¬ 
ger,  but  ultimately  aroused  from  his  lethargy,  he  resolved  to 
abandon  the  pleasures  of  love  and  those  scenes  of  excess  and 
luxury  to  which  his  friend  Marc  Antony  became  an  inglorious 
victim.  Caesar  having  conferred  the  crown  of  Egypt  on  Cleo¬ 
patra,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Caesario,  marched  with 
his  army  to  put  down  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus,  whose  domi¬ 
nions  were  conquered  with  so  much  ease,  that  in  writing  to  a 
friend  at  Rome,  Caesar  expressed  the  rapidity  of  his  victory  in 
that  brief  but  memorable  letter,  containing  only  three  words, 

Veni,  vidi,  vici. 

I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 

We  shall  not  trace  the  victorious  Caesar  through  his  various 
campaigns  in  Africa,  and  “  the  moving  accidents  by  flood  and 
field”  which  he  encountered  while  subduing  the  powerful  army 
in  Spain  under  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  who,  although  display¬ 
ing  great  bravery  and  generalship,  were  after  a  severe  struggle 
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completely  discomfited,  and  which,  putting  a  final  period  to  this 
civil  war,  leftCsesarin  peaceful  possession  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  senate  heaped  upon  Caesar  all  the  honours  they  could 
possibly  bestow,  he  was  elected  consul  every  year  and  dictator 
for  life*;  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  public  morals  and 
the  title  of  imperator  and  father  of  his  country  was  liberally 
extended  to  him.  Amidst  these  triumphs  Caesar’s  attention  was 
devoted  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  Roman  people. 
He  forgot  that  there  had  been  opposite  parties  and  was  beni- 
fieent  alike  to  the  friends  of  Pompey  and  his  own.  He  laboured 
to  reform  every  species  of  abuse  or  grievance  ;  justice  was  admi¬ 
nistered  without  partiality,  and  the  mean  and  selfish  vice  of 
nepotism  (the  besetting  sin  of  Whig  and  Tory  governments), 
was  unknown  in  the  departments  of  the  state.  The  separate 
rights  of  the  different  magistrates  were  defined,  and  his  paternal 
care  was  extended  to  the  most  distant  provinces.  The  draining 
of  the  marshes  in  Italy — the  navigation  of  the  Tiber — and  the 
embellishment  of  Rome  alternately  employed  his  capacious  mind, 
He  adorned  the  capital  with  magnificent  buildings,  and  caused 
Carthage  and  Corinth  to  be  re-built,  establishing  colonies  in  both 
cities.  Above  all — not  losing  sight  of  the  sacred  duty  of  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  poor — he  devoted  his  efforts  to  the  reforming  of  those 
laws  which  patrician  rapacity  had  enacted  for  its  own  base  and 
exclusive  purposes.  In  short,  all  his  aims,  his  wishes,  his  de¬ 
sires,  seem  to  have  been  concentrated  in  behalf  of  the  best  inte¬ 
rests  of  mankind.  His  glory,  however,  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close — malignity,  envy,  and  base  selfishness  triumphed.  Cmsar’s 
reforming  projects  called  forth  patrician  hatred,  and  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  vultures  dreading  innovation,  and  detesting  all  improve¬ 
ment,  formed  themselves  into  a  conspiracy  to  murder  him. 
Brutus  and  Cassius  headed  the  conspirators.  Having  taken  his 
seat  in  the  senate,  on  the  “  ides  of  March,”  the  conspirators 
crowded  around  him ;  Cimber  gave  the  signal  by  laying  hold  of 
his  robe,  and  Casca  struck  him  the  fifst  blow — Csesar,  starting 
from  his  seat,  with  the  steel  of  his  tablet  wounded  the  assassin 
in  the  arm.  The  vigour  and  attitude  of  Caesar  alarmed  th^  con¬ 
spirators,  but  closing  around  him,  Caesar  received  a  second  stab 
from  an  unknown  hand,  while  Cassius  wounded  him  in  the  face. 
The  noble  Roman  still  defended  himself  with  spirit  and  energy 
until  he  found  that  Brutus,  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  the 
highest  favour  of  friendship,  was  among  the  assassins — at  such 
black  ingratitude  the  heart  of  this  great  and  generous  man  gave 
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way.  He  made  no  further  resistance,  but  exclaiming,  “  And 
thou,  too,  Brutus,”  he  folded  his  robe  around  him,  and  in  dying 
dignity  sunk  down  under  the  daggers  of  his  murderers,  his  body 
pierced  with  three-and-twenty  wounds. 

No  event  in  the  annals  of  ancient  Rome  has  more  engaged  the 
attention  of  historians  than  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Whilst  all  admit  the  splendour  of  his  abilities  and  the  disinteres¬ 
tedness  of  his  character,  he  has  by  many,  with  singular  inconsis¬ 
tency,  been  held  up  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper.  These  historians, 
influenced  by  prejudice  and  for  the  most  part  the  hirelings  of 
aristocracy,  have  unscrupulously  traduced  the  character  of  the 
renowned  Roman,  urging  as  a  plea,  in  favour  of  the  assassins, 
that  Caesar  having  abolished  the  liberties  of  his  country,  had 
rendered  himself  amenable  to  the  penalty  of  death.  The  truth  is 
that  Caesar’s  love  of  humanity  prompted  him  to  the  glorious 
ambition  of  acquiring  power  in  order  to  destroy  that  oppression 
under  which  the  Roman  people  had  long  suffered  ;  and  because 
he  hesitated  not  to  abolish  unequal  laws,  framed  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  rich  alone,  every  vile  effort  has  been  used  to  throw 
odium  upon  his  name.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  then 
Roman  form  of  government,  like  the  present  infamous  Republic 
of  France,  was  one  of  the  vilest  of  aristocracies.  Caesar’s  virtues 
were  well  known  to  the  citizens  of  Rome,  and  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  he  perished  before  he  had  accomplished  his  humane 
and  beneficent  designs. 

In  the  great  drama  of  life  we  do  not  always  find  the  guilty 
punished?  Alas,  the  career  of  aristocratic  villainy  has  often 
prospered,  and  the  abettors  of  crime  of  the  darkest  hue  have 
passed  through  existence  honoured  with  “  golden  opinions  from 
all  sorts  of  people.” 

The  atrocious  murderers  of  Caesar  did  not,  however,  escape  un¬ 
punished.  Retributive  justice,  in  this  instance,  had  its  full  sway. 
Not  one  of  the  conspirators,  sixty  in  number,  escaped.  The 
friends  of  Caesar  were  determined  to  revenge  his  death  ;  they 
pursued  the  assassins  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  and  all  suffered  a  violent  end. 

To  the  young  student,  Nathaniel  Hooke’s  Roman  History 
will  be  found  to  possess  interesting  and  valuable  information  re¬ 
garding  the  crimes  of  the  aristocracy  at  the  period  of  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  real  character  of  Brutus 
and  the  rest  of  the  assassins  of  Cmsar  is  there  minutely  investi¬ 
gated.  Hooke,  as  a  faithful  and  learned  historian,  has  brought 
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before  the  view  of  his  readers,  a  variety  of  correspondence  fortu¬ 
nately  preserved  amidst  the  ruin  of  Roman  literature,  and 
amongst  which  are  many  of  Cicero’s  letters,  throwing  much 
light  upon  events  that  otherwise  have  been  obscured  and  misre¬ 
presented.  If  in  our  picture  of  the  character  of  Cicero,  when 
treating  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  some  may  have  considered 
the  colours  too  vivid,  let  them  peruse  Hooke’s  History,  in  which 
they  will  find  documents  which  prove  all,  and  more  that  we 
have  maintained.  We  shall  conclude  this  sketch  by  quoting  the 
following  extract — confirmatory  of  our  view  of  Caesar’s  charac¬ 
ter,  and  that  of  his  murderers — from  a  talented  work  published 
a  few  years  ago,  entitled,  u  Bernard’s  Theory  of  the  Constitution.” 

“  The  same  misrepresentations  of  illustrious  characters  has 
prevailed  through  all  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  times;  as  is 
shown  in  the  history  of  the  great  Roman  Dictator,  Julius  Cae¬ 
sar,  who,  though  universally  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  kind,  generous,  and  disinterested  of  men,  is  with  singular 
inconsistency,  affirmed  to  have  been  justly  killed  by  Brutus  and 
his  fellow  conspirators,  for  destroying  the  liberties  of  Rome. 
The  contradiction  is,  however,  to  be  explained  by  reference  to 
the  actual  situation  of  Rome  itself.  The  government  of  Rome, 
like  that  of  all  other  long-established  republics,  was  so  contrived 
that  the  whole  real  power  of  the  state  had  become  vested  in  a 
very  small  number  of  individuals,  called  patricians,  who,  by  un¬ 
ceasing  devotion  to  the  art  of  public  speaking,  by  a  constant  use 
of  the  word  liberty,  and  by  flattering  the  people  with  the  name 
of  freedom,  had  so  cheated  them  into  submission  to  their  will, 
that  they  were  able  to  command  the  services  of  the  bravest  and 
most  enterprising  nation  in  the  world,  and  to  employ  it  in  any 
way  they  thought  proper,  for  their  own  sole  and  exclusive  bene¬ 
fit;  war,  plunder,  and  robbery  of  every  other  nation  being  the 
result. 

“  One  great  source  of  wealth  to  these  Patricians,  was  a  cus¬ 
tom  they  had  of  lending  money  at  exorbitant  interest,  to  leading 
persons  in  the  dependent  provinces,  well  knowing  they  had  the 
power,  by  themselves  or  their  friends,  amongst  whom  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  provincial  appointments  was  all  shared,  to  enforce  the 
re-payment  at  anytime.  The  petty  kings  and  dependents  of  the 
Roman  power,  were,  in  this  way,  drained  of  their  money  ;  and 
these,  in  return,  were  suffered  to  drain  their  subjects ;  so  that 
the  provinces  were  gradually  stripped  of  every  thing  to  enrich 
the  aristocracy  of  Rome;  whilst  the  plunder  of  the  world,  thus 
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acquired  by  these  patricians,  helped  to  keep  the  whole  Roman 
people  in  effectual  subjection.  For  the  working  classes  were 
prevented  from  murmuring,  by  public  donations  and  largesses  of 
both  corn  and  money,  distributed,  at  seasonable  times,  amongst 
them,  and  by  having  constant  employment  provided  for  them 
out  of  the  construction  of  many  costly  public  and  private  build¬ 
ings,  which  retained  them  all  in  subordination  ;  being  further 
beguiled  into  good  humour  by  a  regular  succession  of  imposing 
shows  and  spectacles  supplied  for  their  amusement ;  so  that,  in 
this  way,  the  whole  Roman  people  became  moulded  into  ready 
and  convenient  instruments  for  promoting  the  rapacity  of  their 
rulers.  It  may  be  seen,  in  fact,  that  though  the  people  nomi¬ 
nally  ruled,  they  were,  in  reality,  little  better  than  slaves  to  these 
patricians,  who  were  the  true  sovereigns  of  the  nation,  holding 
its  purse-strings,  which  last  circumstance  is  the  only  thing  that 
accounts,  in  any  satisfactory  way,  for  the  long  continuance  of 
their  abominable  system  of  misrule. 

“  This  system  seems,  however,  to  have  reached  the  highest 
point  to  which  it  could  possibly  be  carried  when  Caesar  appeared 
as  a  public  man.  Proscriptions  and  massacres  were,  at  that 
time,  things  of  every-day  occurrence  in  Rome,  just  as  one  or 
other  faction  happened  to  obtain  the  superiority ;  and  the  con¬ 
tentions  of  violent  men,  struggling  for  power,  had  become  so 
desperate  for  the  want  of  some  commanding  authority  to  keep 
them  in  subjection,  that  there  was  in  reality  no  government  at 
all;  but  anarchy  and  confusion  prevailed  throughout,  the  indus¬ 
trious  citizens  having  been  entirely  deprived  of  security  both  for 
property  and  person.  Of  all  the  grievances,  however,  afflicting 
the  nation,  the  greatest  was  that  arising  out  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  owners  of  money,  whose  usurious  practices  had  proceeded  to 
such  lengths,  that  an  almost  universal  bankruptcy  was  the  re¬ 
sult,  eventually  the  occasion  of  the  civil  war.  The  Roman  peo¬ 
ple,  therefore,  wanted  a  man  who  was  capable  of  rectifying  such 
a  complication  of  disorders,  and  one  who  was  likely  to  prevent 
their  recurrence  in  future,  by  establishing  the  government  upon 
a  new  foundation.  Such  a  man  was  Caesar. 

“  The,  ‘  patriot’  Brutus,  a  patrician,  but  a  fierce  *  republican/ 
seems  to  have  been  equally  sensible,  with  the  rest  of  the  patri¬ 
cians,  of  the  many  opportunities  which  his  order  gave  him  of 
filling  his  pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  people ;  and  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  lend  his  money  at  exorbitant  interest,  in  the  provinces, 
in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  The  legal  rate  of  interest, 
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throughout  the  Roman  empire,  was  one  per  cent,  per  month, 
or  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  patricians  were,  however, 
in  the  habit  of  demanding  four  per  cent,  per  month,  or  forty- 
eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  interest  upon  interest  at  the  end 
of  each  month  ;  and  Brutus  was  accustomed  to  lend  his  money 
at  this  rate  of  interest,  obtaining  payment  afterwards  in  the  best 
way  he  could,  by  influence  or  force,  as  either  of  these  means 
happened  to  be  most  available,  through  the  assistance  of  his 
brother  patricians,  all  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  mutually 
accommodating,  and  ready  to  play  into  the  hands  of  one  an¬ 
other. 

“  There  are  letters  extant  from  Cicero  to  his  intimate  friend 
Atticus,  in  which  the  real  character  of  their  common  friend 
Brutus  is  brought  to  light  in  the  following  transaction  : — 

“  When  Cicero  obtained  the  proconsulsh'p  of  Cicilia,  the  first 
act  of  his  government  was  to  deprive  one  Scaptius  of  the  pre¬ 
fecture  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  for  surrounding  the  senate-house 
of  Salamis  with  troops  of  horse  whilst  the  senate  were  sitting, 
and  confining  the  members  within  its  walls,  till  five  of  them  ac¬ 
tually  died  of  starvation.  The  excuse  made  by  Scaptius  for  this 
horrible  act  of  barbarity  was,  that  the  city  of  Salamis  owed 
him  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  that  he  had  resorted  to  these 
compulsory  measures  against  the  senate  as  the  only  way  to  ob¬ 
tain  payment.  It  seems  that  Brutus,  out  of  a  pretended*  friend¬ 
ship  for  Scaptius,  took  up  his  cause,  and  not  only  made  frequent 
applications  to  Cicero  by  letter,  to  get  him  reinstated  in  his  pre¬ 
fecture,  but  entreated  further  of  Cicero,  that  he  would  use  his 
personal  influence,  as  governor  of  the  province  to  which  Cyprus 
was  attached,  to  get  this  money  paid  to  his  friend  Scaptius. 
Four  per  cent,  per  month,  with  interest  upon  interest,  in  addition 
to  the  principal,  was  the  sum  claimed  in  this  case;  and  the  usu¬ 
rious  and  illegal  nature  of  the  transaction  having  been  reported 
by  Cicero  to  Brutus,  together  with  the  cruel  proceedings  of  Scap¬ 
tius,  the  former  was  surprised  to  find  that  Brutus  still  continued 
anxious  that  his  friend  Scaptius  should  be  restoied  to  his  pre¬ 
fecture,  and  should  be  allowed  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  to 
enable  him  to  obtain  the  payment  of  his  money.  Cicero,  how¬ 
ever,  being  unwilling  to  consent  to  this,  Brutus,  in  order  to 
prevail  upon  him,  frankly  avowed,  what  he  had  before  con¬ 
cealed,  that  the  whole  of  the  money  in  question  belonged  in  fact 
to  him,  Brutus,  and  that  Scaptius  was  merely  his  agent  in  the 
business. 
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11  From  this  little  story  the  secret  motives,  which  in  reality  oc¬ 
casioned  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  are  easily  to  be  deduced; 
together  with  the  reasons  for  its  having  been  so  much  the  fashion 
in  after  times  to  decry  Caesar,  and  extol  the  patriotism  of  Brutus, 
who  headed  the  band  of  patrician  assassins  that  murdered  him. 
It  was  the  monied  aristocracy  of  Rome,  the  Roman  stock- 
exchange,  in  fact,  that  murdered  Caesar,  who  had  committed  an 
unpardonable  crime  in  annulling  one-fourth  of  the  debts  of  the 
community,  to  relieve  the  national  industry  from  the  thraldom 
in  which  it  was  before  held,  and  whose  views  for  the  correction 
of  abuses  w'ere  so  extensive  that  there  was  no  saying  were  they 
would  end.  Of  all  the  men  who  ever  lived,  no  one  has  posses¬ 
sed  a  more  noble  and  generous  nature  than  Caesar.  Though  a 
patrician  by  birth,  and  mixing  only  in  the  society  of  patricians, 
he  entertained  no  exclusive  fondness  for  the  privileges  of  his  or¬ 
der,  but  on  the  contrary*  was  an  enemy  to  all  abuses,  and  desirous 
of  increasing  the  general  happiness  of  the  whole  Roman  people, 
who  unanimously  recognised  him  as  their  friend  and  protector, 
and  loved  him  accordingly.  Caesar  seems  to  have  united  in  his 
own  person  every  quality  which  has  been  esteemed  most  valu¬ 
able  by  mankind.  He  was  the  consummate  general,  as  well  as 
the  polished  man  of  letters  ;  the  orator,  the  historian,  the  states¬ 
man,  and  the  philosopher  ;  equally  great  in  all  these  characters; 
having  a  mind  fitted,  by  its  rare  combination  of  energy  and  pru¬ 
dence,  to  succeed  in  every  thing  he  undertook ;  and  to  these 
qualifications  he  added  one,  which  was  perhaps  superior  to  them 
all,  that  he  was  the  truly  amiable,  good,  and  honourable  man, 
the  accomplished  and  perfect  gentleman.” 


LITERATURE. 

Historic  Pages  from  the  French  Revolution  of  February. 
By  Louis  Blanc.  London  :  Tribune  Office. 

In  the  last  number  of  Vol.  I.,  of  the  Democratic  Review,* 
we  gave  extracts  from  this  translation  of  the  “  Historic  Pages.” 
Our  then  notice  only  extended  over  the  first  three  numbers ; 
since  then  the  remainder — eleven  in  all — have  been  published, 
completing  the  work.  We  understand  that  the  whole  of  the 
numbers,  forming  a  neat  volume  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages, 
enclosed  in  a  wrapper,  may  be  purchased  for  a  Shilling. 

*  May,  1850. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  the  pages  of  the  Review  with 
Louis  Blanc’s  triumphant  refutation  of  the  calumnies  connected 
with  the  too  celebrated  Ateliers  Nationaux.  Our  readers 
know  that  those  “workshops”  were  the  invention,  not  of  the 
friends,  but  the  enemies,  of  Democratic  Socialism.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  repeat  the  words  of  Lamartine — an  enemy  to  the 
author  of  “  Historic  Pages” — who  has  written:  “Far  from 
being  in  the  pay  of  Louis  Blanc,  as  it  has  been  said,  they  [the 
men  of  the  “  Workshops]  were  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  his 
adversaries.” 

At  the  close  of  our  author’s  statement  respecting  the  “  na¬ 
tional  workshops,”  every  word  of  which  bears  the  impress  of 
truth,  he  recounts  the  attacks  with  which  he  was  assailed,  and 
answers  those  attacks,  as  follows:  — 

“  He  excites  the  clubs,”  said  they;  and  I  had  never  set  my  foot  in 
a  club. 

“  He  preaches  up  class  hatreds  and  mine  was  a  system  of  human 
solidarity. 

“  lie  is  at  the  bottom  of  Blanqui’s  plots  and  I  never  had  the 
slightest  communication  with  Blanqui,  not  even  indirectly,  though 
M.  de  Lamartine  hah  confessed  to  having  conspired  with  him ,  as  the 
conductor  conspires  with  the  lightning. 

“  He  excites  the  workmen  against  their  employers;”  and  the  half 
of  my  days  were  spent  in  settling  their  differences. 

“  He  talks  of  the  Organisation  of  Labour  iu  order  to  get  his  book 
sold  ;”  and  I  had  presented  the  journeymen  printers  with  a  thousand 
copies  of  this  work,  five  editions  of  which,  amounting  in  all  to  thirty 
thousand  copies,  gained  me  nothing  but  the  credit  of  having  spoken 
the  truth. 

This  excess  of  hatred  may  be  explained,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  he  against  whom  all  these  shafts  of  malice  were  directed,  was  the 
author  of  the  Histoire  des  Dix  Ans. 

When  this  work  appeared,  which  set  the  seal  of  villainy  on  the 
right  criminals,  I  expected  a  tremendous  outburst  of  rage  and  hatred; 
but  I  had  around  my  breast  the  ces  triplex ,  that  Horace  speaks  of,  I 
was  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  had  secured  an  abundance  of  proofs. 
No  voice,  however,  was  raised  against  me  ;  and,  singular  to  relate, 
there  was  no  external  manifestation  of  the  storm  of  hatred  that  I 
must  have  excited. 

The  storm,  however,  was  there,  and  only  waited  the  proper  mo¬ 
ment  to  burst  upon  me  with  all  its  fury  ;  and  that  moment  arrived 
when,  from  the  seat  of  government,  I  dared  to  raise  the  cry  of  war 
against  a  corrupt  and  tyrannical  society.  At  this  signal  all  the  wild 
beast3  issued  from  their  lurking  places.  It  was  all  over  with  me. 
How  could  I  resist?  The  same  day  and  hoar  I  found  arrayed 
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against  me,  besides  those  weak  minds  that  were  frightened  at  the 
Luxembourg — 

All  the  guilty  ones  in  high  places,  that  I  had  denounced  in  the 
Histoire  des  Dix  Ans,  together  with  their  families,  kindred,  and 
friends ; 

All  the  crafty  intriguers,  whose  artifices  I  had  exposed; 

All  the  stock-jobbers,  whose  pilfering  projects  had  suffered; 

All  the  powerful  whom  I  had  called  to  account  for  their  power ; 

All  whose  unmerited  triumphal  crowns  I  had  torn  away  ; 

Iu  tine,  all  dishonest  charlatans  of  that  dishonest  reign  whose  fall  I 
had  predicted. 

But  what  right  had  I  to  complain  ?  Are  not  any  weapons  justifi¬ 
able  against  an  enemj  of  society  ?  for  such  has  ever  been  the  charac¬ 
ter  attributed  to  the  champions  of  progress  by  the  defenders  of  an 
iniquitous  social  system. 

Tacitus  relates  that,  under  Nero,  the  burning  of  Rome  was  ab¬ 
surdly  attributed  to  “certain  wretches  who  were  abhorred  for  their 
evil  practices,  and  commonly  called  Christians.”  In  consequence  of 
this,  some  were  wrapped  in  the  skins  cf  beasts  and  devoured  by  dogs  ; 
others  were  besmeared  with  pitch,  and  served  as  torches  to  give  light 
to  the  passengers.  Now  it  was  as  enemies  of  society  that  they  were 
punished,  not  as  incendiaries.  “  Haud  perinde  in  crimine  incendii 
quarn  odio  humani  generis  convicti  sunt." 

They  also  were  mortal  enemies  of  society  who,  in  1789,  laid  hands 
upon  the  feudal  system  ;  they  who,  in  the  night  of  the  4tn  of  August, 
loudly  applauded  the  Guen  de  Kerengal,  when  exclaiming,  “  Bring 
hither  those  titles  that  outrage  modesty,  insult  humanity,  and  force 
men  to  harness  themselves  to  a  car  like  beasts  of  burden.  Bring 
hither  those  titles,  by  virtue  of  which  men  pass  whole  nights  in  stag¬ 
nant  pools  to  prevent  frogs  from  disturbing  the  repose  of  some  volup¬ 
tuous  seigneur/’ 

The  eternal  sophism  of  oppressors  of  all  ages,  is  to  call  that  parti¬ 
cular  arrangement  Societt,  by  which  they  they  themselves  profit. 

It  seemed,  then,  that  we  were  the  enemies  of  society  because  we 
demanded  the  association  of  human  powers,  the  solidarity  of  interests, 
the  union  of  minds,  the  free  development  of  every  man’s  faculties  by 
means  of  a  common  and  gratuitous  education,  the  meaus  of  labour  at 
the  disposal  of  all,  and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  its  fruits. 

And  who  were  our  opponents?  the  representatives  of  society,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  views.  They  who  desire  the  continuance  of  that 
hateful  regime  under  which  every  place  at  the  banquet  of  life  is  se¬ 
cured  before  hand  by  the  inexorable  decree  of  chance  ;  under  which 
fortune  is  a  prize  that  is  contended  for  with  the  fierceness  and  reck¬ 
lessness  of  robbers  fighting  in  the  dark  for  the  best  share  of  the 
booty ;  under  which  we  glory  in  a  competitive  system  that  can  be 
likened  only  to  the  contentions  of  wolves  and  vultures;  under  which 
property,  in  other  words,  the  right  to  live,  and  the  sacred  affections 
of  the  family  circle,  are  made  a  privilege ;  under  which  the  wretched 
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beings  who  are  the  slaves  of  want  are  insulted  with  the  name  of  free 
citizens;  precious  stuffs  are  manufactured  by  half-naked  men; 
palaces  built  by  the  houseless,  and  the  fortunate  rich  are  fed  by  the 
breadless. 

Never,  never  will  it  be  credited,  when  the  world  shall  have  arrived 
at  the  age  of  reason,  that  such  a  subversion  of  ideas,  such  an  abuse  of 
words,  could  have  been  possible.  But,  great  God!  how  long  is 
this  infancy  of  nations  ! 

Scarcely  had  the  Provisional  Government  started  into  exis¬ 
tence,  when  the  question  arose  how  it  should  define  itself.  “Was 
it  to  be  a  dictatorial  authority,  consecrated  by  an  unavoidable 
revolution,  having  no  account  to  render  to  universal  suffrage 
until  it  should  have  accomplished  all  the  good  that  was  to  be 
done  ? 

“  Or,  should  it  confine  itself  to  the  duty  of  convoking  the 
National  Assembly,  only  passing  measures  of  immediate  urgency 
and  secondary  importance?” 

Of  these  two  courses  the  latter  was  adopted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Louis  Blanc,  on  the  contrary,  considered  that  the  former 
course  would  have  had  the  happiest  influence  on  the  destinies 
of  the  new  Republic.  Albert  shared  this  opinion.  Our  author 
trulv  observes — 

The  Provisional  Government  ought  to  have  taken  a  position  and  a 
power,  on  a  level  with  its  duties.  How  easy  at  that  time,  though  af¬ 
terwards  declared  impracticable,  would  have  been  the  substitution  of 
a  national  bank  for  the  Bank  of  France,  the  purchase  of  all  the  rail¬ 
ways  and  insurance  offices  by  the  government,  the  formation  of  a 
Labour  budget,  and  a  Ministry  of  Progress. 

The  Paris  proletarians  shared  our  author’s  views,  with  regard 
to  the  postponement  of  the  elections — 

In  this  desire  they  were  encouraged  by  the  leaders  of  the  clubs ; 
only  these,  in  fixing  the  delay  at  one  month,  did  not  take  into  consi¬ 
deration  the  condition  of  the  Provinces.  The  election  should  either 
come  off  at  once,  while  the  revolutionary  enthusiasm  was  alive,  or 
else  they  should  be  delayed  until  the  Provisional  Government  had 
accustomed  public  opinion  to  the  republican  regime,  made  them  see 
its  strength,  and  feel  its  benefits.  To  adopt  the  middle  term  was  to 
allow  the  parties  who  had  been  defeated  time  to  recover  themselves, 
without  having  a  force  sufficient  to  restrain  them. 

Here  is  our  author’s  account  of  the  magnificent  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  the  17th  of  March  :  — 

In  the  meantime  the  agitation  increased  among  the  people  ;  and, 
from  the  Luxembourg  being  a  sort  of  echo  of  the  faubourgs,  I  learned 
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that  this  agitation  was  of  a  peculiarly  serious  and  solemn  nature. 
The  16th  of  March,  by  the  suppression  of  the  compagnies  d'elites  of 
the  national  guard,  gave  occasion  to  the  latter  to  make  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  as  fruitless  as  it  was  imprudent :  Paris  was  in  excitement,  and 
my  fears  increased.  It  was  the  corporations,  and  not  the  clubs,  that 
got  up  the  manifestation.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  March,  I 
hastened  to  assemble  at  the  Luxembourg  all  the  workmen  whom  I 
considered  to  have  any  influence  with  their  comrades;  “The  move¬ 
ment  has  commenced,”  said  they,  “  and  it  is  impossible  to  resist  it.” 
I  strongly  recommended  them  to  refrain  from  all  offensive  cries,  and 
to  repress  every  dangerous  impulse,  and  so  conduct  the  manifestation 
as  to  bring  lasting  honour  on  the  people  for  their  prudence.  They 
promised  this  with  so  much  confidence  that  I  rejoined  my  colleagues 
with  a  mind  almost  at  ease.  *  *  *  * 

The  grand  news  of  the  day  had  already  reached  the  council.  But 
as  they  would  not  confess  their  error  in  having  mistrusted  the  warn¬ 
ings  of  Albert  and  myself,  they  pretended  that  the  intention  of  the 
workmen  was  only  to  protest  against  the  threats  of  the  compagnies 
d’elites.  To  this  ridiculous  interpretation,  however,  the  workmen 
gave  the  plainest  contradiction  by  the  excellent  order  of  their  march, 
and  by  the  terms  of  the  petition. 

We  were  all  in  expectation.  Suddenly  there  appeared  at  the  far¬ 
ther  end  of  the  Place  de  Greve  a  dark  and  compact  mass.  This  was 
the  corporations.  Following  each  other  at  equal  distances,  and  pre¬ 
ceded  by  their  respective  banners,  they  advanced  in  solemn  silence, 
with  all  the  order  and  discipline  of  an  army.  A  noble  and  valiant 
a- my,  indeed,  it  was!  Not  as  the  messengers  of  death,  but  bearing 
in  themselves  the  powers  of  production,  the  source  of  life ;  with  hauds 
mburdened  by  the  weight  of  the  sword,  and  with  looks  upraised  to 
heaven,  they  advanced,  deploying  their  peaceful  battalions  beneath 
the  sun  of  the  republic  1  My  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and,  recol¬ 
lecting  my  former  doubts,  in  the  emotion  of  my  heart  I  asked  pardon 
of  the  people. 

A  momentary  shadow  clouded  my  joy.  The  delegates  having 
entered  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  one  of  them,  Gerard,  having  read  the 
petition,  which,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  called  for  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  troops,  the  postponement  of  the  elections  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  to  the  5th  of  April,  aDd  of  the  Assembly  to  the  31st  of 
May,  I  perceived  among  those  present  several  strange  sinister  looking 
figures.  I  saw  at  once  that  persons  unconnected  with  the  corporations, 
and  having  no  just  title  to  be  considered  deputies  of  the  multitude, 
had  introduced  themselves  rs  such.  The  petition  truly  expressed  the 
wishes  of  the  corporations  ;  hut  there  were  some  whose  intention  was 
to  get  rid  of  certain  members  cf  the  Provisional  Government  with  a 
view  to  replace  them  by  men  favourable  to  the  opinions  represented 
by  Ledru  Rollin,  Flocon,  Albert,  and  myself.  It  was  a  critical  mo¬ 
ment.  Had  any  one  cried  out  from  the  windows,  to  the  crowd  that 
covered  the  Place  de  Greve,  “  Your  demands  are  refused,  your  dele- 
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gates  insulted,”  it  would  have  been  all  over.  Who  can  say  what  mis¬ 
fortunes  would  have  been  caused  by  a  sudden  appeal  to  the  passions 
of  an  all-powerful  multitude  in  the  belief  that  they  were  betrayed  ? 
Where  would  their  fury  have  stopped  ?  and  how  fearful  would  have 
been  my  responsibility  from  the  suspicion  that  prevailed  at  my  aspir¬ 
ing  at  the  dictatorship,  and  from  the  presence  of  the  Luxembourg 
delegates  at  the  head  of  the  movement !  I  felt  that  my  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion  demanded  that  I  should  speak  first,  and  advancing,  “  Citizens,” 
said  I,  “  the  government  of  the  state  is  founded  upon  public  opinion; 
they  will  never  forget  this.  Our  power  lies  in  the  people  :  our  wishes 
should  always  be  in  harmony  with  theirs.  We  thank  you  for  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  sympathy  and  devotion  you  address  to  us.  The  Provisional 
Government  deserve  it  for  their  courage  and  their  firm  determination 
to  do  the  good  of  the  people  with  the  assistance  and  support  of  the 
people.  The  love  of  Order  that  you  have  manifested,  is  the  sacred 
confirmation  of  liberty  in  France.  The  power  of  the  people  should 
exhibit  itself  under  the  appearance  of  calmness.  Calmness  is  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  force.  You  have  expressed  wishes  to  us  that  shall  form  the 
subject  of  our  deliberations.  You  yourselves,  citizens,  would  not 
have  the  government  that  has  been  called  to  represent  you,  yield  to 
threats.”  I  concluded  by  declaring  that  we  would  take  their  demands 
into  the  deepest  consideration,  always  saving  the  freedom  of  our  own 
judgment,  and  our  dignity  as  men. 

Thus  I  took  in  hand  the  cause  of  my  colleagues,  who  differed  from 
me,  at  the  risk  of  ruining  myself  with  my  own  party.  My  observations 
were  favourably  received  by  the  representatives  of  the  corporations; 
but  several  turbulent  individuals,  who  had  mixed  with  the  workmen, 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction.  I  had  said,  that,  if  necessary,  we 
knew  how  to  die  for  the  people.  “  Be  assured,”  said  a  threatening 
voice,  “  that  the  people,  on  their  side,  will  die  for  you,  provided  you 
preserve  their  rights.”  I  repeated  the  preceding  declaration,  and  ad¬ 
ded  ;  “  Let  us  deliberate  without  restraint,  that  it  may  be  clear  that 

the  Provisional  Government  does  not  deliberate  under  the  influence 
of  fear.  To  those  who  represented  only  privileges,  fear  was  allowa¬ 
ble  ;  but  to  us  it  is  not,  for  we  are  your  representatives,  and  in  main¬ 
taining  our  own  dignity,  we  maintain  yours.”  “  We  shall  not  leave 
this  place  without  having  an  answer  for  the  people,”  was  the  exclam¬ 
ation  of  one  of  those  present.  But  the  citizens  Sobrier  and  Cabet 
hastened  to  destroy  the  effect  of  this  threat,  by  expressions  of  the 
greatest  moderation,  wisdom,  and  loyal  patriotism. 

MM.  Ledru-Rollin  and  Lamartine  successively  addressed  the  de¬ 
putation  :  the  latter  to  protest  against  the  want  of  confidence  con¬ 
tained  in  the  demand  for  the  removal  of  the  troops  :  “  There  are  no 
troops  in  Paris,”  said  he,  but  about  1500  or  2000  at  the  exterior  posts 
to  protect  the  gates  of  the  city  and  the  railways  ;  and  it  is  not  true 
that  the  government  has  ever  thought  of  bringing  the  soldiers  to  Paris. 
They  must  be  mad,  after  what  had  passed  when  fallen  royalty  saw 
80,000  troops  melt  away  before  the  unarmed  people  of  Paris,  to  think 
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of  forcing  upon  you,  by  a  few  scattered  bodies  of  meD,  animated  with 
the  same  republican  spirit,  wishes  contrary  to  your  wishes  aud  inde¬ 
pendence.  We  have  not  thought  of  it,  we  do  not  think  of  it,  and 
we  Dever  shall  think  of  it.  The  republic  desires  no  other  defender  at 
home  than  the  armed  people.”  Those  who  desired  the  dismissal  of  a 
part  of  the  Provisional  Government  were  silent,  the  rest  applauded  ; 
and  the  deputation  was  withdrawing  when  aloud  uproar  rose  from  the 
Place  de  Greve.  The  people  asked  to  see  the  members  of  the  Provi** 
sional  Government ;  we  descended  to  gratify  this  desire.  Just  as  we 
were  getting  through  the  crowds  that  choked  up  the  staircase  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  a  man  of  energetic  appearance  with  flashing  eyes  that 
seemed  to  lighten  up  his  pallia  countenance,  rushed  at  me,  and,  seiz¬ 
ing  me  by  the  arm,  exclaimed,  in  an  angry  tone  :  “Thou  art  a  traitor, 
then — thou,  too!”  For  there  were  some  who  blamed  me  for  not 
using  the  opportunity  to  overthrow  my  colleagues,  while  the  latter 
accused  me  of  wishing  to  establish  my  own  power  upon  their  ruin. 
Struck  with  this  instance  of  the  injustice  of  men  under  the  influence 
of  passion,  I  could  not  repress  a  bitter  smile,  and  that  was  all.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  scaffolding  that  had  been  erected  over  the 
middle  door  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  I  addressed  the  corporations,  re¬ 
questing  them  to  withdraw  in  good  order.  They  replied  with  loud 
cheers  and  acclamations  for  the  Provisional  Government;  then  form¬ 
ing  in  order,  they  marched  off,  with  wonderful  solemnity,  towards  the 
column  of  the  Bastille,  through  the  silent  and  astonished  city.  The 
passage  lasted  several  hours,  and  the  last  companies,  says  the  Moni- 
teur,  marched  by  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  five  o’clock.  Such  was  the 
day  of  the  17th  of  March,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  all  historical  days 
that  are  preserved  in  the  memory  of  man. 

The  strongest  language  would  fail  to  adequately  express  the 
indignation  every  honest  man  must  feel  at  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
traitor  Lamartine,  who  while  pretending  that  the  government 
desired  no  other  defender  at  home  than  the  armed  people,  was 
plotting  to  re-garrison  Paris  with  troops  preparatory  to  re-sub¬ 
jecting  the  proletarians  to  bourgeois  domination.  Pity  that 
Louis  Blanc,  Ledru  Rollin,  Albert,  and  Flocon  did  not  obey  the 
inspiration  manifested  by  the  words  of  the  “  threatening  voice, 
“  Be  assured  that  the  people  will  die  for  you,  provided  you  pre¬ 
serve  their  rights.”  Of  course  the  good  faith  of  Louis  Blanc  is 
above  question  or  suspicion,  yet  one  cannot  but  sympathise  with 
the  stern  democrat,  “  with  flashing  eyes  that  seemed  to  lighten 
up  his  pallid  countenance,”  who,  says  our  author,  “  rushed  at 
me,  and,  seizing  me  by  the  arm,  exclaimed  in  an  angry  tone  : 
‘  Thou  art  a  traitor,  then — thou  too  !  ’  No  !  Louis  Blanc  was  no 
traitor;  but  his  judgment,  was,  in  our  humble  opinion,  at  fault, 
when  he  chose  the  moderate  and  conciliatory,  instead  of  the  bold 
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and  revolutionary,  course,  he  might  have  taken  on  the  17th  of 
March.  It  is  only  just  to  make  room  for  our  author’s  answer — 

For  one  who  sits  in  his  closet  and  judges  of  events  after  they 
are  passed,  and  who  is  not  responsible  for  each  of  his  acts  to  his 
country,  to  history,  and  his  own  conscience,  it  is  easy  to  come  and 
say:  “If  I  had  been  in  their  place,  I  should  have  thrown  my 
colleagues  through  the  windows  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  so 
have  saved  the  republic.”  Stop  a  moment,  if  you  please;  not 
quite  so  fast ;  let  us  examine  the  matter  a  little. 

Did  not  M.  de  Lamartine,  who  would  have  been  the  first  to  be 
removed,  enjoy  the  greatest  popularity  among  the  masses,  if  not 
not  in  the  clubs,  at  that  time?  Were  not  MM.  Marie,  Gamier 
Pages,  and  Marrast  the  instruments  by  which  the  middle  class 
were  induced  with  great  difficulty  to  accept  the  republic  ? 
Would  they  not  have  been  driven,  from  fear,  to  despair,  the  very 
day  that  these  men  were  driven  from  power?  It  is  certain  that 
this  despair  would  not  have  led  to  civil  war?  Blood  being  once 
shed,  it  is  certain  that  the  republic  would  have  endured?  But 
there  is  no  use  in  making  a  mystery  of  it :  the  most  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  were  still  monarchical,  and  rather  tolerated,  than  hailed, 
the  republic ;  and  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  this  news 
on  them,  while  in  such  a  disposition?  The  republic,  only  just 
proclaimed,  has  to  be  fought  for  in  the  streets  of  Paris!  Why, 
civil  war  under  such  circumstances  would  have  been  a  war  of 
extermination. 

Doubtless  there  is  much  force  in  the  above  arguments,  never¬ 
theless,  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  it  was  not  too  late 
on  the  17th  of  March  to  have  made  a  new  revolution.  In  our 
humble  opinion,  that  revolution  would  have  been  accepted  by 
the  departments,  and  would  have  exalted  the  Republican  spirit 
to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  and  daring,  needed  before  all  things, 
for  the  salvation  of  France  and  the  regeneration  of  Europe.  In 
opposition  to  this  view,  Louis  Blanc  argues  that  — 

The  only  wise  and  firm  policy,  was  that  which  the  minority  of 
the  council  adopted  :  to'profit  by  the  movement  given  to  the  hesi¬ 
tating  to  do  the  work  of  revolution  with  the  majority,  by  means 
of  them,  and  in  spite  of  them.  And  what  have  been  the  results? 
Have  we  not  obtained  successively  the  proclamation  of  the  re¬ 
public,  universal  suffrage,  the  foimal  acknowledgement  of  the 
right  to  labour,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  of  social  pro¬ 
paganda  by  means  of  the  government  ? 

******** 

This  is  why  the  17th  of  March  was  a  great  political  fact-,  it  gave 
us  a  moral  authority  over  the  majority  of  the  council,  which 
tended1  to  make  the  revolution  triumphant.  And  I  have  not  the 
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slightest  doubl,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  16th  of  April,  the 
who'e  face  of  things  would  have  been  changed.  But  who  could 
have  foreseen  such  a  disaster  as  that  which  decided  the  fortune  of 
the  16th  of  April  ? 

The  origin  of  this  unfortunate  day  was  the  organisation  of  the 
staff  of  officers  of  the  National  Guard.  It  had  been  decided 
that  the  working  classes  should  be  represented  by  fourteen  of 
those  officers,  chosen  from  their  own  body.  Louis  Blanc  called 
upon  the  corporations  of  workmen  to  assemble  in  the  Champ- 
de-Mars,  to  make  their  choice.  There  was  considerable  excite¬ 
ment.  On  the  one  hand  “  the  vanquished  parties,  encouraged 
by  the  inactivity  and  moderation  of  the  Provisional  Government 
were  beginning  to  recover  themselves  and  find  fault.  The  roy¬ 
alist  press,  being  from  the  first  days  certain  of  impunity,  at¬ 
tacked,  vilified,  insulted  and  abused,  in  every  possible  way,  the 
government  which  it  knew  was  resolved  to  respect  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen,  even  in  case  of  insults  against  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  workmen  accused  the  government  that  had 
sprung  from  the  revolution,  of  hesitating  to  attempt  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  problem,  which  was  the  revolution  itself ;  and,  cast¬ 
ing  an  anxious  glance  at  the  provinces,  still  plunged  in  the 
darkness  of  ignorance,  they  trembled  lest  their  hopes  should  be 
crushed  under  the  large  majority  of  ballots  that  would  be  at 
the  control  of  position,  wealth,  intrigue,  ignorance  and  chance. 
It  became  necessary  then  to  support  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  encourage  it  in  the  good  work  by  most  unequivocal 
proofs  of  their  sympathy,  at  the  same  time  to  urge  it  to  a  truly 
liberal  course,  and  remind  it  that  the  most  important  of  all  its 
duties  was  the  abolition  of  proletarianism.” 

Such  were  the  feelings  under  which  the  corporations  assembled 
on  the  16th  of  April  in  the  Cbamp-de-Mars.  It  was  agreed  that, 
after  the  election  of  tbe  fourteen  officers,  they  should  proceed  in 
good  order,  as  on  the  17th  of  March,  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
present  to  the  Provisional  Government,  an  expression  of  their 
wishes,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  of  their  sympathy,  which  was  to  he 
supported  by  a  patriotic  offering. 

Lamartine,  Marrast,  and  the  rest  of  the  reactionary  majority, 
pretended  to  be  alarmed  at  this  manifestation  which  they  affec¬ 
ted  to  regard  as  the  explosion  of  a  plot  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Provisional  Government.  Unhappily,  Ledru  Rollin  fell  into 
the  snare  cunningly  contrived  by  the  intriguers,  and  believing 
the  report  of  a  Blanquist  conspiracy,  he  ordered  the  rappel  to 
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be  beaten.  Every  one  knows  {he  result.  The  National  Guard 
thronged  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  they  received  the  un¬ 
armed  workmen  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  cries  of  “  Down  with 
the  Communists  !  ” 

When  the  workmen's  corporations,  advancing  in  the  same  order 
as  of  the  17th  of  March,  reached  the  G re ve,  they  were  stopped  by 
the  Nat:onal  Guard,  who,  with  bayonets  fixed,  barred  the  passage, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  their  delegates  penetrated  to  the  Ho¬ 
tel  de  Ville.  I  was  in  the  council-chamber  with  my  colleagues, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  a  voice  cried  out,  that  the  delegates  of 
the  corporations,  incensed  at  the  insult  they  had  received  in  the 
public  streets,  were  furious  to  see  me.  I  hastened  to  them,  accom¬ 
panied  by  M.  Cremieux,  and  found  them  in  an  indescribable  state 
of  indignation.  “  What,"  said  they,  when  they  saw  me,  “  we 
have  come  here  to  assure  the  Provisional  Government  of  our  sym¬ 
pathy  and  support ;  we  come  unarmed  to  make  known  our  wishes; 
we  come  with  an  offering  of  our  last  savings  for  the  wants  of  the 
republic,  and  we  are  received  as  factious  rioters!  The  Place  de 
Greve  is  closed  to  the  people  !  The  agents  of  the  mayor  of  Paris 
could  arrange  no  other  than  an  insulting  reception  for  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  people !" 

I  replied  to  them  in  as  conciliating  terms  as  possible,  and 
endeavoured  to  turn  aside  the  responsibility  of  the  events  from 
the  Provisional  Government,  as  civil  war  was  to  be  avoided  at  all 
events.  I  then  requested  Colonel  Rey  to  make  the  necessary  dis¬ 
positions  for  allowing  the  corporations  to  pass  in  front  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville ;  but  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  secret  emissaries 
of  the  mayoralty  of  Paris,  who  were  spreading  disaffection  and 
ill-will  among  the  national  guards,  these  unarmed  workmen  were 
only  allowed  to  pass  through  a  narrow  defile  of  armed  national 
guards,  who  frequently  interrupted  them;  and,  though  placed  at 
the  window  with  my  colleagues,  I  could  see  thousands  of  hats 
waving  and  arms  stretched  out  to  us,  the  cries  of  affection, 
enthusiasm,  and  fraternal  hope  were  drowned  in  the  shouts  of 
those  who  there  uttered  the  first  expression  of  hatred  that  had 
been  heard  from  the  counter-revolution  :  “  Down  with  the  commu¬ 
nists!” 

Throughout  the  evening,  the  agents  of  Marrast  and  Co.  kept 
up  the  cry  of  “  Death  to  the  Communists  !”  The  real  .Repub¬ 
licans  might  have  crushed  the  intriguers  on  the  l/th  of  March, 
but  unhappily  they  contented  themselves  with  a  “  moral  manifes¬ 
tation."  Only  a  little  month  elapsed  and  how  changed  the  state 
of  affairs.  The  reactionists  were  “  masters  of  the  situation,” 
and  the  founders  of  the  Republic  were  subjected  to  the  defeat 
and  humiliation  of  bowing  to  the  first  triumph  of  the  Counter¬ 
revolution  ! 
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LETTER  FROM  FRANCE. 

Paris,  June  22nd,  1850. 

The  Electoral  “  lleform”  Law  has  passed,  and  the  people  of  Paris  have 
not  moved.  Universal  Suffrage  has  been  destroyed,  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  disturbance  or  demonstration,  and  the  working  people  of  France 
are  again  what  they  were  under  Louis  Philippe  :  political  Pariahs,  with¬ 
out  recognised  rights,  without  votes,  without  muskets. 

It  really  is  a  curious  fact,  that  Universal  Suffrage  in  France,  won  easily 
in  1848,  has  been  annihilated  far  more  easily  in  1850.  Such  ups  and 
downs,  however,  correspond  much  with  the  French  character,  and  occur 
very  often  in  French  history.  In  England  such  a  thing  would  he  impos¬ 
sible.  Lfniversal  Suffrage,  once  established  there,  would  he  won  for  ever. 
No  government  would  dare  to  touch  it.  Only  think  of  the  minister  who 
should  be  foolish  enough  to  consider  seriously  re-establishing  the  Com 
Laws.  The  immense  laughter  of  the  whole  nation  would  hurl  him  down. 

The  people  of  Paris  have,  undoubtedly,  committed  a  serious  mistake,  in 
not  profiting  of  the  occassion  for  insurrection  given  by  the  destruction  of 
Universal  Suffrage.  The  army  was  well  disposed,  the  small  trading  class 
was  forced  to  go  with  the  people,  and  the  Mountain,  nay,  even  the  party 
Cavaignac  knew  that  in  case  of  a  defeated  insurrection  they  would  inevit¬ 
ably  be  made  to  suffer  for  it,  whether  they  stood  with  the  people  or  not. 
Thus,  at  least,  the  moral  support  of  the  small  trading  class  and  of  its  par¬ 
liamentary  organs,  the  Mountain,  was  sure  this  time,  as  soon  as  the  insur¬ 
rection  had  broken  out  ;  and  with  that  the  resistance  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  army  would  he  broken.  But  the  occassion  has  been  missed,  partly 
from  the  cowardice  of  the  parliamentary  chiefs  and  the  press,  partly  from 
the  peculiar  state  of  mind  the  peope  of  Paris  are  in  at  present. 

The  working  people  of  the  capital  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  transition. 
The  different  socialist  systems  which,  up  to  this  time,  have  been  discussed 
amongst  them,  no  longer  suffice  to  them  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  take 
all  French  systematic  Socialism  together,  and  there  is  not  much  in  it  of  s. 
very  revolutionary  nature.  On  the  other  hand  the  people,  so  many  times 
deceived  by  their  chiefs,  have  such  a  deep  distrust  towards  all  men  who 
ever  have  acted  as  their  leaders — not  excepting  even  Barbes  or  Blanqui — 
that  they  are  resolved  not  to  make  any  movement  in  order  to  bring  any  of 
these  leaders  into  office.  Thus  the  whole  working  class  movement  is  about 
to  take  a  different,  far  more  revolutionary  aspect.  The  people,  once  think¬ 
ing  for  themselves,  freed  from  the  old  Socialist  tradition,  will  soon  find 
socialist  and  revolutionary  formulas  which  shall  express  their  wants  and 
interests  far  more  clearly  than  anything  invented  for  them,  by  authors  of 
systems  and  by  declaiming  leaders.  And  then,  arrived  thus  at  maturity, 
the  people  will  again  he  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  whatever  talent  and 
courage  may  he  found  among  the  old  leaders,  without  becoming  the  tail  of 
any  of  them.  And  this  state  of  the  popular  mind  in  Paris  accounts  for  the 
indifference  displayed  by  the  people,  at  the  destruction  of  Universal  Suf¬ 
frage.  The  great  struggle  is  postponed  for  tve  day  in  which  one  or  both  of 
the  two  rival  powers  of  the  state,  the  President  or  the  Assembly,  will  try  to 
overthrow  the  Republic. 

And  this  day  must  soon  arrive.  You  recollect  what  was  boasted  in  all 
the  reactionary  papers,  about  the  cordial  understanding  between  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  majority.  Now,  this  cordial  understanding  has  just  resolved 
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itself  into  the  most  deadly  struggle  between  the  two  rivals.  The  President 
has  been  promised,  as  the  price  for  his  adhesion  to  the  Electoral  Law,  an 
annual  addition  to  his  salary  of  3,000,000  fr.  (£120,000),  which  additional 
pay  was  most  awfully  wanted  by  the  debt-ridden  Louis  Napoleon,  besides 
being  considered  as  the  preliminary  step  to  the  prolongation  of  his  presi¬ 
dency  for  ten  years.  The  Electoral  Law  was  hardly  passed,  when  the 
ministers  stepped  in  and  asked  for  the  three  millions  a- year.  But  all  at 
once  the  majority  got  frightened.  They,  who  no  longer  consider  the  imbe¬ 
cile  Louis  Napoleon  as  a  serious  pretender,  far  from  being  ready  to  consent 
to  the  prolongation  of  his  presidency,  on  the  contrary  want  to  get  rid  of  him 
as  soon  as  possible.  They  name  a  select  committee  to  report  on  the  Bill, 
and  that  committee  reports  against  its  adoption.  Great  consternation  at 
the  Elysee-National.  Napoleon  threatens  abdication.  A  most  serious  col¬ 
lision  between  the  two  powers  of  the  state  is  imminent.  The  ministry,  a 
lot  of  bankers,  a  number  of  other  “  friends  of  order”  interpose,  with  no 
result.  Several  “transactions”  are  proposed  ;  in  vain.  At  last  an  amend¬ 
ment  is  come  to,  which  seems  to  satisfy  all  parties  more  or  less.  The 
majority,  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  cons.quenjes  of  a  rupture  with  the 
President,  and  having,  as  yet,  not  quite  concluded  the  compact  which  is 
to  unite  the  Legitimists  and  Orleanists  into  one  party,  seems  to  recoil  a 
little,  and  to  be  ready  to  grant  the  money  in  another  shape.  The  discus¬ 
sion  is  to  come  off  on  Monday  ;  what  the  result  will  be  no  one  can  say. 
However,  a  serious  rupture  with  Napoleon  is,  I  think,  not  yet  in  the  line  of 
policy  of  the  royalist  majority. 

The  compact  which  is  to  unite  the  Orleanists  and  Legitimists,  the  younger 
and  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  is,  at  present,  more  than 
ever  spoken  of.  It  is  a  fact  that  most  active  negotiations  are  carried  on 
with  regard  to  this  subject.  The  journey  of  Messrs.  Triers,  Guizot,  and 
others  to  the  death-bed  of  Louis  Philippe,  at  St.  Leonards,  had  no  other 
object  than  this.  I  shall  not  repeat  to  you  the  various  versions  as  to  the 
state  of  this  affair,  and  the  results  obtained  by  the  journey  above  men¬ 
tioned.  The  daily  papers  have  said  more  than  enough  about  that.  A  fact 
however,  it  is,  that  the  Orleanist  and  Legitimist  parties  are  in  France' 
pretty  much  agreed  as  to  the  conditions,  and  that  the  only  difficulty  is  to 
have  these  conditions  adopted  by  the  two  rival  branches.  Henry,  Duke  of 
Bordeaux,  is  to  be  made  king,  and  as  he  has  no  children,  the  adoption  of 
the  Count  of  Paris,  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  heir  to  the  throne  by 
regular  succession,  is  a  matter  almost  of  course,  and  offering  no  difficulties. 
The  tricolour  flag,  besides,  is  to  be  maintained.  The  expected  death  of 
old  Louis  Philippe  would  facilitate  this  solution.  He  seems  to  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it,  and  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  too,  appears  to  have  accepted  the 
agreement.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  mother  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  and 
her  brother-in-law,  Joinville,  are  said  to  be  the  only  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
a  settlement.  Louis  Napoleon  is  to  be  paid  off  with  ten  millions  of  hard 
cash. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  this,  or  a  similar  settlement,  will  finally  be  come 
to  ;  and  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  direct  attack  upon  the  Republic  will 
follow.  In  the  mean  time,  a  preliminary  engagement  is  to  be  commenced 
by  the  councils-general  of  the  departments.  They  have  been  just  called 
together  before  their  regular  time  of  meeting,  and  are  expected  to  call  upon 
the  National  Assembly  to  revise  the  Constitution.  The  same  thing  was 
considered  last  year,  but  thought  premature  by  the  councils  themselves. 
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There  is  no  doubt  they  will  show  considerably  more  pluck  this  time,  parti¬ 
cularly  after  the  successful  blow  at  the  Suffrage.  And  then  the  occasion 
will  come  for  the  people  to  show  that  if  they  abstained  from  showing  their 
power  for  a  time,  they  are  not  wi  ling  to  be  thrust  back  to  the  most  infa¬ 
mous  epoch  of  the  Restoration. 

P.S. — I  have  just  read  a  small  pamphlet  sold  at  three  sous  (halfpence) 
and  given  out  gratis  with  the  Republique.  This  pamphlet  contains  the  most 
astounding  disclosures  as  to  the  plots  and  conspiracies  of  the  royalists,  as 
far  back  as  the  spring  of  1S4S.  It  is  by  one  Borme,  a  witness  examined  in 
the  tiial  of  Barbes  and  Blanqui,  at  Bourges.  He  confesses  himself  a  paid 
royalist  agent,  who  at  that  trial  committed  gross  perjury.  He  contends 
that  the  whole  movement  of  the  15th  of  May,  1848,  originated  with  the 
royalists,  and  many  other  things  of  a  most  curious  character.  There  is 
something,  too,  which  regards  the  Times.  Borme  gives  name  and  address. 
He  lives  in  Paris.  The  pamphlet  is  one  which  must  call  forth  more  disclo¬ 
sures  still.  I  call  your  most  earnest  attention  to  it. 


POETRY. 

ODE  TO  THE  SUN. 

By  Leigh  Hunt. 

Presence  divine  !  Great  lord  of  this  our  sphere  ! 

Bringer  of  light,  and  life,  and  joy,  and  beauty — 

God  midst  a  million  gods,  that  far  and  near 

Hold  each  his  orbs  in  rounds  of  rapturous  duty  ;* 

O  never  may  I,  while  I  lift  this  brow, 

Believe  in  any  god  less  like  a  god  than  thou. 

Thou  art  the  mightiest  of  all  things  we  see, 

And  thou,  the  mightiest,  art  among  the  kindest ; 

The  planets,  dreadfully  and  easily, 

About  thee,  as  in  sacred  sport,  thou  windest ; 

And  thine  illustrious  hands,  for  all  that  power, 

Light  soft  on  the  babe’s  cheek,  and  nurse  the  budding  flower- 

They  say  that  in  thine  orb  is  movement  dire, 

Tempest  and  flames,  as  on  a  million  oceans  : 

Well  may  it  be,  thou  heart  of  heavenly  fire  : 

Such  looks  and  smiles  befit  a  god’s  emotions  ; 

We  know  thee  gentle  in  the  midst  of  all, 

By  those  smooth  orbs  in  heaven,  this  sweet  fruit  on  the  wall, 

I  feel  thee  here,  myself,  soft  on  my  hand  ; 

Around  me  is  thy  mute,  celestial  presence  ; 

Reverence  and  awe  would  make  me  fear  to  stand 
Within  thy  beam  were  not  all  Good  its  essence  : 

*  “Rapturous” — transporting,  carrying  away.  The  reader  can  take' the  word  either  in 
its  spiritual  or  material  sense,  or  both  ;  according  as  he  agrees  or  disagrees  wifla,  Kepplct 
and  others  respecting  the  nature  of  the  planetary  bodies. 
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Were  not  all  Good  its  essence,  and  from  thence 

All  good,  glad  heart  deriv’d,  and  child-like  confidence  ! 

I  know  that  there  is  Fear,  and  Grief,  and  Pain, 

Strange  foes,  though  stranger  guardian  friends,  of  Pleasure  : 

I  know  that  poor  men  lose,  and  rich  men  gain, 

Though  oft  th’  unseen  adjusts  the  seeming  measure  : 

I  know  that  Guile  may  teach,  while  Truth  must  bow, 

Or  bear  contempt  and  shame  on  his  benignant  brow. 

But  while  thou  sit’st,  mightier  than  all,  O  Sun, 

And  e’en  when  sharpest  fell,  still  throned  kindness, 

I  see  that  greatest  and  that  best  are  one, 

And  that  all  else  works  tow’rd  it  though  in  blindness. 

Evil  I  see,  and  Fear,  and  Grief,  and  Pain, 

Work  under  Good,  their  lord,  embodied  in  thy  reign. 

I  see  the  molten  gold  darkly  refine 

O’er  the  great  sea  of  human  joy  and  sorrow  : 

I  hear  the  deep  voice  of  a  grief  divine 

Calling  sweet  notes  to  some  divine  morrow  ; 

And  though  I  know  not  how  the  two  may  part, 

I  feel  thy  rays,  O  Sun,  write  it  upon  my  heart. 

Upon  my  heart  thou  writest  it,  as  thou, 

Heart  of  these  worlds,  art  writ  on  by  a  greater! 

Beam’d  on  with  love  from  some  still  mightier  brow, 

Perhaps  by  that  which  waits  some  new  relater  ; 

Some  amaz’d  man,  who  sees  new  splendours  driven 
Thick  round  a  Sun  of  suns,  and  fears  he  looks  at  heaven. f 

’Tis  easy  for  vain  man,  Time’s  growing  child, 

To  dare  pronounce  on  thy  material  seeming  : 

Heav’n,  for  its  own  good  ends,  mute  and  mild 

To  many  a  wrong  of  man’s  presumptuous  dreaming. 

Matter,  or  mind,  of  either  what  knows  he  1 

Or  how  with  more  than  both  thine  orb  divine  may  he  1 

Art  thou  a  god  indeed  1  or  thyself  heaven  1 

And  do  we  taste  thee  here  in  light  and  flowers  1 
Art  thou  the  first  sweet  place,  where  hearts,  made  even, 

Sing  tender  songs  in  earth-remembering  bowers  1 
Enough,  my  soul.  Enough  through  thee,  O  Sun, 

To  learn  the  sure  good  song — Greatest  and  best  are  one. 

Enough  for  man  to  work,  to  hope,  to  love. 

Copying  thy  zeal  untir’d,  thy  smile  unscorning  : 

Glad  to  see  gods  thick  as  the  stars  above, 

Bright  with  the  God  of  gods  eternal  morning  ; 

Round  about  whom  perchance  endless  they  go, 

Ripening  their  earths  to  heavens,  as  love  and  wisdom  grow. 

t  Alluding  to  a  central  sun ;  that  is  to  say,  a  sun  governing  other  suns,  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  constellation  of  Hercules. 
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TO  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Palmerston  s  Policy . 

Brother  Proletarians, — 

It  is  but  rarely  that  the  internal  policy  of  our  rulers,  or  ques. 
tions  comprised  under  the  general  term  of  “Foreign  Affairs,1 ,f 
attract  the  attention  of  Parliament.  In  conducting  the  relations 
of  this  country  -with  other  States,  the  ministers,  for  the  time 
being,  are  usually  left  to  carry  out  the  dictates  of  their  own  will 
and  pleasure  unchecked  by  criticism,  or  the  fear  of  being  here- 
after  called  to  account  for  their  proceedings.  In  the  community 
at  large,  as  well  as  in  parliament,  apathy  regarding  foreign 
politics  is  a  characteristic  of  this  nation.  The  author  of  “  Ame¬ 
rica  compared  with  England”  remarks,  that  “  the  fall  of  mo¬ 
narchy  in  France,  the  rise  of  democracy  there,  and  in  Germany 
and  Italv,  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  America.  The  great 
cities  were  illuminated,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  remotest  vil¬ 
lages  shouted  with  joy.  How  was  this  news  received  in  Eng¬ 
land  ?  We  saw  more  people  collected  in  London  to  learn  the 
result  of  the  races  at  Chester,  than  we  saw  at  anytime  assembled 
to  ascertain  the  results  of  the  conflicts  in  Paris,  Vienna,  or 
Berlin.”  A  fact  which  should  make  Englishmen  blush  for  their 
country. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  four  nights’  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  preceded  by  one  night’s  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  existing  administration,  is  a  matter  so 
extraordinary,  that  it  will  undoubtedly  be  recorded  as  the  great 
event  of  the  parliamentary  session  of  1850. 

In  this  discussion  three  parties  presented  themselves,  all  claim¬ 
ing  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  British  people :  not  one, 
however,  representing  the  aspirations  of  those  democratic  masses 
who  are  destined  to  be  the  masters  of  the  future. 
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The  three  parties  above  alluded  to,  are  the  Absolutists,  the 
Constitution-mongers,  and  the  Peace — at  any  price — Non-In¬ 
terventionists  :  Each  and  all,  the  deadly  enemies  of  democracy. 

The  conflict  commenced  by  Lord  Stanley,  the  leader  of  the 
Tories,  in  the  Hospital  of  Incurables,  denouncing  the  conduct 
of  the  government  in  relation  to  Greece,  and  by  proposing  a 
motion — “  That  while  the  House  fully  recognises  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  government  to  secure  to  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  re¬ 
siding  in  foreign  states  the  full  protection  of  the  laws  of  those 
states,  it  regrets  to  find,  by  the  correspondence  recently  laid 
upon  the  table  by  Her  Majesty’s  command,  that  various  claims 
against  the  Greek  government,  doubtful  in  point  of  justice  or 
exaggerated  in  amount,  have  been  enforced  by  coercive  mea¬ 
sures  directed  against  the  commerce  and  people  of  Greece,  and 
calculated  to  endanger  the  continuance  of  our  friendly  relations 
■with  other  powers.”  This  motion  was  affirmed  by  a  majority 
against  the  government  of  37. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  Tories,  who — pious  patriots— 
clasping  their  hands  and  lifting  their  eyes  towards  Heaven, 
exclaimed  “  Thank  God  we  have  a  House  of  Lords.”  Propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  elation  of  the  brigands  was  the  dismay  of  the 

Oockets — the  Whigs  fearing  an  immediate  return  to  the 
side  of  the  Treasury  benches,  unless  they  could  induce  the 
Commons  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Lords.  In  their  hour 
of  tribulation  their  guardian  angel  appeared  in  the  shape  of  “  an 
independent  member”  on  the  look  out  for  a  place ,  the  notorious 
member  for  Sheffield,  John  Arthur  Roebuck,  who  proposed  the 
following  resolution That  the  principles  on  which  the 
Foreign  Policy  of  Her  Majesty’s  government  has  been  regu¬ 
lated  have  been  such  as  were  calculated  to  maintain  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  this  country  ;  and  in  times  of  unexampled  diffi¬ 
culty,  to  preserve  peace  between  England  and  the  various 
nations  of  the  world.”  This  motion  was  opposed  by  the  Pro¬ 
tectionists,  who  were  joined  by  the  Peelites,  and  a  section  of  the 
Manchester  school,  it  was  however-  carried  after  four  nights 
debate  by  a  majority  of  46. 

The  only  comment  I  shall  offer  on  the  Greek  portion  of  the 
question,  so  fiercely  debated,  is  on  the  principle  involved  therein. 
With  regard  to  the  details  the  public  have  had  more  than  enough 
of  Mr.  Finlay  and  his  land,  Don  Pacifico  and  his  crockery  ware, 
&c.,  &c.,  See.  The  principle  asserted  by  Palmerston,  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  wherever 
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justice  is  refused  to  a  British  citizen,  who  may  be  wronged  by 
the  government  or  people  of  a  foreign  state,  it  is  the  rignt  and 
duty  of  his  own  government  to  demand  and  enforce  redress,  is 
a  principle  which  must  command  the  approbation  of  every  true 

{ratriot,  and  particularly  of  every  republican,  who  naturally 
ooks  back  with  pride  to  the  hour  when  Cromwell  declared  and 
acted  up  to  his  declaration,  “  that  he  would  make  the  name  of 
Englishman  as  great  a  safeguard  to  its  owner,  as  was  that  of 
*  Roman  ’  in  the  ancient  world.”  Stanley  and  his  gang,  in  de¬ 
claring  their  hostility  to  this  principle  have  stamped  themselves 
enemies  to  their  own  countrymen  and  traitors  to  their  native 
land. 

Giving  the  Whigs  credit  for  proclaiming  a  good  principle,  I 
must  add  that  they  have  too  often  shrunk  from  the  performance 
of  the  duty  enjoined  by  that  principle.  When  our  countryman. 
Dr.  Becher,  sharing  the  fate  of  Robert  Blum,  was  basely  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  ruffian  Windischgratz — his  only  crime  having 
been  that  of  editing  a  liberal  paper  in  Vienna  entitled  the 
Radical — Palmerston  never  opened  his  mouth  to  demand  justice 
for  that  murder.  Why  ?  Because  Becher  was  a  democrat. 
Had  one  of  those  aristocrats  who  travel  over  Europe  to  exhibit 
their  arrogance,  and  return  home  to  write  books  exposing  their 
ignorance  “  and  something  more,”  in  calumniating  the  people  and 
extolling  their  tyrants,  had  one  of  these  been  put  to  death  by  the 
Vienna  insurgents,  no  doubt  Lord  Palmerston  would  have  be¬ 
stirred  himself  to  seek  out  the  “  murderers,”  and  would  never  have 
rested  until  they  had  been  condemned  to  punishment.  But 
what  matters  the  assassination  of  Becher,  or  any  other  demo¬ 
crat?  The  aristocrats  of  this  country,  of  all  factions,  would 
only  be  too  happy  were  all  democrats,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  general  principles  enunciated  by  the  Tory  gang,  exhibit 
the  unrepentant  villainy  of  that  party.  As  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers  the  sympathies  of  that  gang  are  all  with  the  oppressors 
of  nations  and  the  enemies  of  progress.  Their  teeth  have  been  at 
least  partially  drawn,  and  their  claws  in  some  measure  clipped; 
in  spirit  however  they  are  still  the  same  beasts  of  prey  they 
were  in  the  days  of  their  power,  and  their  will  is  yet  good  to 
pour  out  the  blood  of  the  nations  with  which  to  feed  the  monsters 
of  royal  and  aristocratical  despotism.  Throughout  the  debates 
in  both  houses  the  Tory  speakers  lamented  that  England  had 
lost  the  affections  of  her  ally— the  autocrat  of  Russia  !  They 
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landed  the  Austrian  despotism,  and  calumniated  the  Italians, 
denouncing  and  sneering  at  the  heroic  though  unfortunate  efforts 
of  that  people  to  recover  the  independence  and  freedom  of  their 
country.  Mr.  Bailie  Cochrane  had  the  audacity  to  speak  of 
the  Italian  people  as  “  the  rabble,”  a  “  set  of  scoundrels,”  the 
14  lowest  ruffians, ”  &c.  &c. ;  and  Sir  J.  Walsh  unblushingly  assert¬ 
ed  that  the  Roman  Republic,  during  its  short  career,  was  stained 
by  crimes  of  the  deepest  turpitude.  A  fouler  lie  was  never 
uttered  even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  place  notorious  for 
“  evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slandering.” 

Denounced  by  the  Tories  as  the  “  patron  of  revolutions,” 
Lord  Palmerston  was  lauded  by  his  supporters  as  the  great 
champion  of  “  constitutional  liberty.”  The  noble  member  for 
Tiverton  is  an  old  stager,  and  in  the  course  of  his  time  has 
“  played  many  parts.”  He  commenced  public  life  as  a  Tory, 
and  in  the  first  instance  was  one  of  the  underlings  of  Percival, 
who  was  shot  by  Bellingham  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  the  moment  of  his  death,  Percival  had  in  his 
pocket  a  scheme  for  forming  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
a  permanent  camp  of  30,000  troops  to  overawe  the  then  disaf¬ 
fected  people  of  the  metropolis.  Such  was  the  master,  it  is 
easy  to  infer  what  must  have  been  the  character  of  his  man 
Palmerston.  The  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  in  the  habit 
of  boasting  that  he  served  under  Canning,  and  his  toadies  pro¬ 
claim  him  the  inheritor  of  Canning’s  principles.  This  much- 
lauded  Canning  was  a  tax-eater  during  almost  the  whole  of  his 
existence.  He  denounced  the  reformers  as  “  a  low  degraded 
crew,”  and  declared  “  he  would  oppose  every  scheme  of  reform 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.” 

Palmerston  next  held  office  under  Wellington,  a  name 
throughout  the  world  synonymous  with  despotism.  Like  St.  Paul, 
“all  things  to  all  men,”  Palmerston  subsequently  boxed  the  poli¬ 
tical  compass,  and,  deserting  the  Tories,  went  over  to  the  Whigs, 
and,  along  with  his  chief,  Earl  Grey,  was  a  party  to  that  poli¬ 
tical  hoax  and  legislative  swindle — the  Reform  Bill.  Mel¬ 
bourne  next  ruled  the  roast,  and  Palmerston  was  a  member  of  his 
administration.  Russell  next  taking  the  lead,  Palmerston  formed 
one  of  the  finality  corps.  It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  space  to 
detail  his  conduct  under  the  Whig  regime ,  the  history  of  Whig 
legislation  being  too  well  known.  The  Liberals  of  the  Bernal 
Osborne,  and  De  Lacy  Evans  order,  trumpet  his  lordship’s 
achievements  in  establishing  “  liberal  institutions”  in  Spain  and 
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Portugal,  although  the  truth  is  that  the  unhappy  people  of  those 
countries  are  now  groaning  under  more  grinding  despotisms  than 
ever  before  existed  in  the  Peninsula.  Previous  to  the  enthrone¬ 
ment  of  Donna  Isabella,  the  people  of  the  Basque  Provinces 
were  the  freest  in  Europe ;  now,  thanks  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
they  are  involved  in  the  miserable  slavery  to  which  entire  Spain 
is  subjected,  cursed  as  that  land  is  by  the  rule  of  those  worst  of 
all  tyrants — military  brigands  and  money  mongers  The  Spanish 
people  now  pay  double  the  taxes  they  contributed  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  “  liberal  institutions." 
Their  municipal  liberties  have  been  abrogated ;  and  of  real  free¬ 
dom  in  any  form,  and  under  any  name,  there  is  not  a  vestige 
enjoyed  by  them.  ’Tis  true  they  have  what  is  called  a  “  Con¬ 
stitution."  but  the  suffrage  is  confined  to  the  robber  classes  of 
society.  The  press  is  as  much  the  slave  of  those  in  power  as 
are  the  journals  of  Russia.  In  short,  the  liberty  conferred  on 
the  Spaniards  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  allies  is  the  liberty 
of  “  cashing  up,"  to  support  royal  strumpets,  military  cut¬ 
throats,  and  the  rest  of  the  horde  of  vampires  who  suck  their 
blood  and  devour  their  substance;  failing  to  cash  up,  they  have 
the  liberty  of  being  shot,  or  having  their  throats  cut  in  the  name 
of  Queen  and  Constitution.  Exactly  the  same  state  of  things 
prevails  in  Portugal.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1840, 
Donna  Maria’s  liberalism  had  become  so  unbearable  that  the 
Portuguese  flew  to  arms.  The  entire  country,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  capital,  arose  in  insurrection  against  the  government, 
the  colonies  joined  in  the  revolt,  the  steam  navy,  and  more  than 
half  the  army,  went  over  to  the  revolutionary  junta,  and  even 
the  people  of  Lisbon  would  have  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to 
Donna  Maria,  had  they  not  been  kept  quiet  by  the  cannon  of 
the  English  fleet  being  pointed  against  the  city.  That  notwith¬ 
standing,  the  insurgents  would  have  seized  upon  the  capital 
and  expelled  the  faithless  queen,  but  for  British  interven¬ 
tion.  An  English  naval  force  was  directed  against  the  patriots, 
who,  hopeless  of  offering  successful  resistance,  succumbed  to  the 
holy  alliance  of  their  own  she-tyrant,  and  the  liberal  Lord 
Palmerston. 

While  making  war  against  liberty  in  Portugal  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  permitted  the  tyrants  of  North-eastern  Europe  to  consum¬ 
mate  their  iniquity  with  regard  to  Poland.  Although  not  in 
office  at  the  period  of  the  Cracow  insurrection,  he  was  so  when 
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that  city  became  annexed  to  the  Austrian  empire.  According 
to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Cracow  was  to  be  and  to  remain  “  for 
ever”  a  free  and  independent  state.  Early  in  November,  1846, 
it  became  generally  known  that  the  confiscators  of  Poland  had 
completed  the  measure  of  their  crimes  by  annexing  Cracow  to 
Austria.  On  this  Lord  Palmerston  manufactured  a  most  hum¬ 
ble  “  Protest,”  addressed  to  the  governments  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia.  The  tyrants  treated  the  protest  as  so  much  waste 
paper,  and  Palmerston,  without  another  effort,  permitted  the 
extinction  of  the  last  light  of  Poland’s  ancient  glory. 

The  year  1848  brought  with  it  the  Sicilian  insurrection,  the 
ferment  throughout  Italy,  the  French  revolution,  the  popular 
risings  and  triumphs  in  Germany,  and  finally,  the  war  in 
Hungary.  In  the  course  of  these  tremendous  events,  Lord 
Palmerston  contrived  to  manufacture  for  himself  a  certain 
amount  of  popularity,  at  least,  among  the  English  bourgeoisie, 
who  professed  to  regard  him  as  the  great  defender  of  free  insti¬ 
tutions.  His  claims  to  that  character  will  be  best  judged  of  by 
taking  the  evidence  supplied  in  his  own  speech,  and  in  the 
speeches  of  his  friends,  during  the  late  debates. 

From  those  speeches  it  is  “  plain  as  a  pike  staff”  that  Lord 
Palmerston  patronised  the  popular  movements  on  the  continent 
only  so  long  as  they  were  led  by  sham  reformers,  and  had  for 
their  object  the  establishment  of  that  blessed  system  of  chicanery 
and  humbug  known  as  English  Constitutionalism.  As  long  as 
there  was  a  chance  of  the  Sicilians  seeming  their  independence, 
he  intrigued  with  them  to  accept  the  constitutional  kingship  of 
the  Duke  of  Genoa.  Mark  his  motive,  “  Looking  merely  to 
the  interest  of  the  king  of  Naples,  it  was  desirable  he  should  not 
have  a  republic  established  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.” 
Finding,  however,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  projected  monarchy 
was  not  popular  with  the  mass  of  the  Sicilian  people,  and  that, 
on  the  other,  the  Sicilians — weakened  by  the  treachery  of  their 
aristocratical  leaders — were  not  a  match  for  the  Neapolitan 
hordes,  he  abandoned  them  to  their  fate — slaughter  and  slavery. 
Lord  Palmerston  favoured  the  course  of  events  in  Rome  as  lono- 
as  the  Romans  were  content  with  Palmerstonian  liberalism,  but 
when  they  abolished  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and 
established  the  republic,  he  basely  permitted  the  French  and 
Austrian  invasion  and  bombardment  of  Rome,  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  that  priestly  tyranny  which  has  so  long  afllicted  the  fair 
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land  of  Italy.  Where  Garibaldi  led  the  legions  of  liberty, 
foreign  hordes  now  trample  on  an  outraged  people.  Where 
Mazzini  thundered  the  eloquence  of  truth  and  freedom — 

A  cowl’d  and  hypocritical  monk 
Prays,  curses,  and  deceives  ! 

One  of  the  most  gallant  struggles  for  national  freedom  that 
ever  took  place,  was  the  defence  of  Venice  against  the  over¬ 
whelming  power  of  Austria.  The  reader  will  remember  that, 
when  the  reaction  was  everywhere  superseding  the  revolution, 
when  traitors  had  seized  upon  the  helm  of  the  French  republic, 
when  Rome  had  succumbed  to  the  Gallic  fratracides,  when 
freedom  was  prostrated  in  Germany,  and  even  Hungary  had 
lowered  her  flag  to  the  hordes  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar,  even 
then,  reaping  new  courage  from  despair,  the  republicans  of 
Venice  still  braved  death  and  destruction  in  the  holy  effort  to 
redeem,  if  they  could  not  prevent,  the  fall  of  the  re-born  Repub¬ 
lic.  In  the  hour  of  their  agony  the  Venetians  stretched  forth 
their  arms  towards  England,  supplicating  British  aid — that  aid, 
n-as  refused  by  Palmerston  ;  Britannia  left  her  elder  sister  to 
perish.  O  !  my  countrymen,  do  you  not  tremble  for  the 
future  ? 

When,  if  eternal  justice  rule  the  hall, 

So  shall  your  country  and  your  children  fall, 

And  Britain,  like  Venice,  be  the  conqueror’s  prey. 

When  public  opinion  in  behalf  of  Hungary  had  so  far 
gathered  strength  as  to  make  its  voice  heard  in  the  Senate 
House,  Lord  Palmerston  came  forward  and  generously  made  a 
speech  on  the  Hungarian  question — a  speech  full  of  sublime 
nothings,  including  the  clap-trap  that  “  opinions  are  stronger 
than  armies” — a  bit  of  fudge  which  excited  the  rapturous  ap¬ 
plause  of  liberal  mouthers  and  peace-at-any-price  humbugs. 
Then  was  I  doomed  to  listen  to  the  lavish  praise  heaped  upon 
“  the  liberal  secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,”  who,  forsooth,  by 
his  mere  words,  was  to  save  Hungary  from  the  jaws  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  At  the  risk  of  exciting  popular  hostility  against  myself,  I 
reminded  the  people  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  antecedents  and  pre¬ 
dicted  the  issue  of  his  lip-sympathy — a  prediction  which  was 
soon  verified.  Hungary  fell  without  having  derived  the  least 
benefit  from  Lord  Palmerston’s  liberal  display  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  despots  of  Russia  and  Austria  signally  proved 
that  the  moral  force  of  opinions,  unsupported  by  physical  force, 
w  as  utterly  impotent  in  the  presence  of  their  armies. 
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In  tho  matter  of  the  Hungarians  and  Polish  refugees  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  Turkey,  I  give  Palmerston  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  credit  for  their  work  so  far  as  they  went  with  it.  In 
supporting  the  Turkish  Sultan  and  his  advisers,  in  their  re¬ 
fusal  to  yield  up  the  refugees  to  the  Russian  autocrat,  they  did 
an  act  worthy  of  England,  although,  in  sending  a  fleet  to  the 
Dardanelles,  Palmerston  showed  his  conviction  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  backing  up  opinions  by  the  convincing  arguments  of 
cannon  balls.  His  lordship  might  have  made  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Cobden  might  have  thundered  from 
the  platform  of  the  London  Tavern,  till  the  day  of  doom,  before 
Nicholas  would  have  retracted  his  demand  for  the  blood  of 
Kossuth  and  Bern,  had  not  the  cannon  of  the  English  fleet 
spoken  with  a  force  far  exceeding  the  “  masterly  efforts"  of  the 
one  orator,  and  the  “  unadorned  eloquence”  of  the  other. 

That  under  the  guise  of  liberalism  Palmerston  is  as  much  the 
enemy  of  democracy  as  even  his  Tory  rival  Aberdeen,  is  made 
evident,  not  only  by  his  own  declarations,  but  also  by  those  of 
his  friends.  Thus  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  expressed  his  surprise 
“  That  the  attack  upon  the  policy  of  the  noble  lord  had  come 
from  the  quarter  whence  it  had  proceeded,  because  he  saw  very 
little  difference  between  the  policy  of  the  noble  lord  and  that  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  except  such  as  a  difference  of  circumstances,  or 
the  different  habits  of  the  two  individuals  might  give  rise  to.” 
Mr.  Cockburn  remarked  that  “  the  policy  of  the  noble  lord  had 
been  to  steer  between  absolutism  and  republicanism.”  Lord 
John  Russell,  defending  the  suggestion  made  to  the  Sicilians  of 
taking  the  Duke  of  Genoa  for  king,  observed,  “  The  question 
for  us  to  consider  was  whether  the  spectacle  of  a  democratic 
republic  set  up  in  Sicily  might  not  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Italy,  and  France  and  Italy  might  form  united  democratic  re- 

Kublics.”  Very  terrible!  Lord  John  proceeds — “If  matters 
ad  taken  another  course;  if  the  Sicilians  had  established 
their  independence,  I  think  you  would  now  have  been  glad  that 
we  took  such  means  as  we  did  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  another  democratic  republic .”  Subsequently,  Lord  John 
declared,  with  great  emphasis,  that  himself  and  party  repudiated 
democracy  as  well  as  despotism.  There  is  no  mistaking  these 
declarations,  they  were,  however,  not  needed  to  prove  that  the 
Whigs  are  no  more  than  the  Tories,  the  friends  of  real  free¬ 
dom. 

The  non-interventionists  and  peace-at-any-price  men  were  re- 
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presented  in  the  discussion  hv  Sir  William  Molesworth  and 
Mr.  Cobden.  The  former,  though  he  opposed  the  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence,  avowed  himself  to  he  “  a  willing  follower  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers,  and  a  cordial  supporter  of  their  domestic 
policy.”  The  member  for  Southwark  is  a  precious  reformer ! 
The  member  for  the  West  Riding,  in  pursuing  the  course  he 
took,  certainly  acted  with  consistency.  Believing,  to  quote 
the  language  of  Mr.  Cockburn,  “  that  man  was  created  by 
heaven  for  growing,  manufacturing,  and  consuming  cotton,” 
Mr.  Cobden  very  naturally  objects  to  all  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  other  countries;  such  interference  being  calculated 
to  add  to  the  national  expenditure,  and  diminish  the  profits  of 
the  manufacturers.  Mr.  Cobden  no  more  favours  democracy 
than  does  Palmerston  or  Stanley.  True,  he  sympathises  with 
foreign  nations  “  struggling  for  liberty  up  to  the  point  we  have 
attained.”  Mark,  not  the  “  point”  of  democracy,  not  to  the 
“  point”  of  republicanism,  but  merely  to  the  “  point”  of  the 
blessed  British  Constitution — the  humbug  of  Queen,  Lords, 
and  Commons — the  rule  of  landlords  and  usurers !  But  even 
to  the  “  point”  he  does  go,  he  holds  to  the  principle  of  non-in¬ 
tervention,  and  avows  that  he  would  have  denounced  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  our  government  on  behalf  of  Hungary,  as  he  de¬ 
nounced  the  attack  upon  that  country  by  Russia  :  a  precious 
sympathiser  !  Seeing  his  fellow  man  struggling  for  life  and 
liberty  against  a  band  of  brigands,  the  generous  millocrat 
would  vent  much  virtuous  indignation  against  the  assailants, 
and  would  wish  the  assailed  well  out  of  his  trouble,  but  the 
devil  a  bit  would  he  lend  a  helping  hand  to  save  the  victim 
from  the  murderous  designs  of  his  ruffianly  enemies.  From 
such  sympathisers,  “  good  Lord  deliver  us.”  Of  such  non-in¬ 
tervention  there  has  been  too  much  already.  Upon  that  policy 
the  English  government  acted  when  the  allied  tyrants  crushed  the 
constitutionalists  of  Spain  and  Naples.  Again,  when  Austria 
trampled  upon  the  Italian  patriots  of  1831.  Again,  when  Cra¬ 
cow  was  annexed  to  Austria.  Again,  when  the  brigand  armies  of 
France,  Spain,  Austria,  and  Naples,  invaded  and  destroyed  the 
Roman  Republic.  And  again,  when  Russia  hurled  her  Cossacks 
against  Hungary.  As  long  as  despotism  exists  in  Europe,  as 
long  as  a  single  people  shall  groan  under  the  oppression  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  power,  so  long  the  principle  of  non-intervention  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  By  the  tyrants  it  will  be  scorned  and  repudiated,  and  if  acted 
upon  at  all,  it  can  only  be  by  those  who  will  use  it  as  a  cloak 
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to  cover  cowardice  and  dishonesty — by  those  who  ought  to 
intervene  for  the  protection  of  the  w'eak  against  the  powerful, 
but  who,  deserting  their  duty,  will  seek  to  disguise  their  trea¬ 
son  to  humanity,  by  professing  to  act  in  the  name  of  a  “  prin¬ 
ciple” — a  principle  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  welfare  of  the  peoples,  the  freedom  of  nations, 
and  the  progression  of  the  human  race. 

The  Tories  would  make  common  cause  with  the  tyrants 
against  the  nations.  The  Whigs  would  patronise  reform  to  the 
extent  of  admitting  the  bourgeoisie  to  share  the  despotism  of 
princes  and  aristocrats.  The  Manchester  school  would  intro¬ 
duce  the  little  shopocracy  to  share  the  political  and  social  supre¬ 
macy  claimed  by  the  classes  above  them.  All  three  make 
common  cause  against  the  masses.  All  three  hate  democracy 
as  the  devil  is  said  to  hate  holy  water.  All  three  are  the  sworn 
enemies  of  democratic  and  social  justice.  And  against  all  three 
the  people  of  all  lands  must  proclaim  “  war  to  the  knife.” 

If  any  further  proof  could  be  needed  to  show  the  humbug  of 
Palmerston’s  “  liberalism,”  Schleswig  Holstein  would  supply  it. 
Bernal  Osborne,  presiding  at  the  Reform  Club  feed,  vouches  for 
“  his  noble  friend”  that — 

If  severe  in  aught, 

The  love  he  hore  to  freedom  was  in  fault. 

Well,  this  intense  lover  of  freedom  is  a  leading  party  to  the 
commission  of  a  crime  intended  to  conclude  the  bloody  drama 
of  the  royalist  reaction  against  the  peoples.  I  confess  that  until 
now  I  never  sympathised  with  the  Schleswig  Holsteiners. 
Admitting  the  abstract  justice  of  their  claim  to  be  reunited  to 
the  brotherhood  of  the  German  race,  l  nevertheless  deplored 
the  war  into  which  they  so  unthinkingly  rushed.  To  all  men 
not  blinded  by  passion  and  prejudice  it  "was  evident,  from  the 
beginning,  that  the  royal  Judas  of  Prussia  encouraged  that  war, 
and  lent  to  it  a  hollow  and  treacherous  support,  only  that  he 
might  thereby  attract  the  attention  of  Germany  from  the  domes¬ 
tic  question,  and  drain  the  fatherland  of  its  best  blood — the 
most  politic  course  he  could  have  taken  to  cripple  the  demo¬ 
cratic  movement,  and  assure  himself  against  the  progress  of  the 
revolution.  To  the  exciting  appeals  made  in  the  name  of 
“  German  Nationality”  the  young  men  responded  in  thousands, 
and  they  whose  valour  was  needed  to  complete  in  Berlin  and 
elsewhere  the  popular  victories  of  March  ’48,  thronged  to 
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Schleswig  and  Holstein,  there  to  pour  out  their  blood  and  lay 
down  their  lives  in  a  struggle  never  meant  to  have  any  other 
result  than  that  of  letting  flow  the  hot  blood  of  revolutionary 
Germany.  Had  the  Prussian  tyrant  been  that  which  he  never 
was  nor  never  will  be — an  honest  man — the  war  could  not  have 
lasted  six  months.  In  far  less  than  that  time  the  Danes  might 
have  been  expelled  to  the  last  man,  and  the  two  duchies  united 
to  Germany.  But  from  first  to  last  the  Prussian  commanders 
betrayed  those  they  professed  to  lead ;  until  at  last  Frederick 
William  Iscarriot,  throwing  off  the  mask,  has  concluded  a  peace 
with  Denmark,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  people  of  Schleswig 
Holstein  are  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  ene¬ 
mies — all  they  fought  for  snatched  from  them,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  being  given  over  to  military  execution,  if  they  refuse  to 
be  bound  by  the  agreement  between  their  betrayer  and  their 
enemy.  The  Danes  have  marched  into  the  country  to  enforce 
submission  by  arms.  The  people  of  Schleswig  Holstein  are 
standing  on  the  defensive,  and  if  not  again  betrayed  by  their 
chiefs  will  give  the  Danes  a  warm  reception.  But  their 
bravery  will  not  save  them  from  destruction.  The  Danes  are 
already  assisted  by  a  Russian  fleet,  and  should  resistance  be 
prolonged,  that  fleet  will  bombard  the  ports  of  Schleswig  Hol¬ 
stein,  while  an  army  of  Prussians  will  be  marched  against  the 
patriots ;  and,  as  my  Paris  correspondent  observes,  unless  the 
Prussians  refuse  to  cut  the  throats  of  their  German  brothers, 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  people  of  Schleswig  Holstein. 

The  liberal  Palmerston  is  an  assenting  party  to  this  work  of 
treason  and  wholesale  assassination.  The  banded  brigands  of 
the  continent  are  resolved  to  tread  out  the  last  spark  of  the  con¬ 
flagration  of  1848,  and  Palmerston — the  lover  of  freedom  to  a 
fault — assists  them  ! 

Of  course,  both  the  Stanleyites  and  the  Cobdenites  will  be 
delighted.  The  restoration  of  Danish  supremacy  and  the  put¬ 
ting  down  of  “  a  revolutionary  faction,”  is  an  act  of  homage 
to  the  Cossack  principle  of  Toryism.  The  “  pacification  of 
Schleswig  Holstein  will  be  not  less  grateful  to  the  Manchester 
school ;  the  blockade  of  ports,  the  conflict  of  armies,  &c.,  being 
“  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  commerce.”  Peace,  there¬ 
fore,  “  at  any  price,”  even  though  the  pric~  be  the  assassination 
of  the  liberties  and  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Schleswig  Hol¬ 
stein.  Moreover,  there  will  probably  be  another  source  of 
gratulation  for  Cobden  and  Co.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
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English  government  will  act  upon  the  “  principle  of  non-inter¬ 
vention.”  Prussians  and  Russians  may  intervene  to  carry  fire 
and  sword  through  Schleswig-Holstein,  but  England  will  not 
interfere,  and  Mr.  Cobden  will  be  delighted. 

But,  my  countrymen,  my  proletarian  brethren,  are  you  satis¬ 
fied  ?  Do  you  join  with  the  counting-house  Cains  in  asking 
“  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper  ?”  The  “  voice  of  your  brother’s 
blood  crieth  from  the  ground.”  Yours  has  not  been  the  act 
of  murder;  but  the  infamy,  the  guilt  of  your  rulers  will  be 
shared  by  you  if  you  do  not  repudiate  their  sins,  both  of  com¬ 
mission  and  omission,  and  lend  all  the  aid  in  your  power  to 
your  fellow  men  wherever  they  may  unfurl  liberty’s  banner, 
and  draw  the  sword  for  Freedom  and  Right. 

Repudiating  the  “  Right  Divine,”  sham  liberalism,  and  “non¬ 
intervention,”  am  I  asked,  What  is  the  policy  of  the  Red  Re¬ 
publicans  ?  I  answer  in  the  fewest  possible  words — FRATER¬ 
NITY  WITH  ALL  PEOPLES,  AND  WAR  TO  ALL 
TYRANTS  !  When  tyranny  shall  he  extinguished  and  the 
nations  free  —  free  from  both  foreign  and  domestic  thrall  — 
then,  but  not  until  then,  will  the  Red  Republicans  adopt  the 
principle  of  non-intervention.  THE  REIGN  OF  JUSTICE 
can  alone  give  birth  to  the  millennium  of  “  permanent  and 
universal  peace.” 

G.  JULIAN  HARNEY. 


PET  ERL  0  0  FEES  US  WATERLOO. 

The  16th  of  August  revives  reminescences  of  the  horrors  perpe¬ 
trated  at  the  Manchester  massacre.  The  martyrs  that  fell  that 
day  have  effected  more  for  England  and  reform,  than  the  slaves 
of  the  oligarchy  who  fought  for  the  Bourbons  and  fell  at  Water¬ 
loo.  The  battles  fought  for  kings  brought  their  just  and  natural 
consequences — great  distress  and  wretchedness  to  the  people. 

The  peace  purchased  by  this  blood  shed  at  Waterloo  led  to 
the  imposition  of  the  corn-laws.  A  stagnation  of  trade  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  two  or  three  bad  harvests.  The  intense  sufferings 
of  the  industrious  classes  forced  them  to  complain  of  the  excessive 
taxation,  and  they  clearly  saw  that  the  only  effectual  remedy 
lay  in  a  thorough  reform  in  the  system  of  parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentation.  But  Sidmouth  got  his  notorious  “  six  acts”  passed 
into  a  law  to  gag  the  people  and  silence  the  voice  of  misery. 
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Public  meetings  were  interdicted  by  the  “  coronetted  conspira¬ 
tors”  and  their  cousins,  the  Commons  ;  and  the  radical  reformers 
assembled  at  midnight  on  White-moss,  and  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester.  Spies — constables  in  disguise — 
were  sent  among  the  reformers.  Incendiary  fires  blazed  in 
various  parts  of  the  north.  The  vicious  took  advantage  of  the 
distress  and  discontent  of  the  people.  The  innocent  and  the 
guilty  were  blended  together.  Great  numbers  were  apprehend¬ 
ed  and  sent  off  to  the  gaol  at  Lancaster.  Several  were  trans¬ 
ported,  and  many  were  hung.  These  were  the  scenes  got  up 
by  Joe  Nadin,  the  constable  of  Manchester,  who  was  the  chief 
evidence  against  the  prisoners.  The  frequency  of  executions 
that  followed  Nadin’s  swearing,  led  the  boys  of  Lancaster  to  de¬ 
nominate  the  assizes,  “  Joe  Nadin’s  Hanging  Fair.” 

These  were  times  to  try  men’s  souls,  and  the  radical  reformers 
of  the  north  were  roused  to  make  a  public  demonstration  to 
give  expression  to  their  sufferings,  and  to  petition  parliament  to 
redress  their  wrongs.  The  16th  of  August  was  the  day  fixed 
on  to  meet,  and  Petersfield,  Manchester,  the  place  of  assemblage. 

It  was  an  awful  and  impressive  spectacle  to  witness  thousands 
after  thousands  of  the  hard-handed  and  industrious  workpeople 
— the  men,  women,  and  youth  of  the  north  enter  Manchester  that 
bright  and  cheerful  morning  in  August  1819.  Each  district  had 
its  banner  flying,  surmounted  by  the  Red  Cap  of  Liberty,  and 
was  enlivened  by  its  band  playing  some  spirited  tune.  The 
multitudes  mustered  from  all  points  of  the  compass — from  the 
towns  of  Ashton,  Bolton,  Bury,  Rochdale,  Staleybridge,  Stock- 
port,  and  other  places. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  thrilling  effect  produced  by  those 
processions,  as  they  were  marshalled  along  the  leading  thorough¬ 
fares  of  Manchester  towards  the  fatal  field!  They  were  a  com¬ 
pact  mass  of  upwards  of  150,000  persons,  and  the  leaders  were 
about  to  propose  resolutions  and  adopt  a  petition  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Corn  Laws  and  a  reform  in  parliament,  when  the  6 hornlers 
of  that  day,  mounted  as  yeomanry,  and  excited  by  draughts  of 
brandy,  made  their  appearance  with  drawn  swords,  behind 
St.  Peter’s  church — and,  without  any  sign  or  intimation  of  their 
intention,  suddenly  gallopped  among  the  defenceless  multitude. 
They  began  to  cut  and  hack  at  all  wi'hin  their  reach.  “  Good 
God,  and  at  women  too  !  ” 

The  surprise  thus  created  can  easily  be  conceived.  Those 
who  had  the  power  fled  out  of  the  reach  of  these  butchers.  The 
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shock  communicated  itself  to  those  at  a  distance.  Many  were 
seized  with  sudden  fright,  and  knew  not  which  way  to  escape. 
Numbers  were  trampled  under  foot  by  those  who  were  driven 
before  the  brutal  murderers  of  the  people.  Several  were  sa¬ 
bred,  and  numbers  were  left  wounded.  The  magistrates  had 
carted  the  stones  off  the  field  the  day  before  !  ! 

These  gentry  sat  at  a  drawing  room  window  and  gave  out  the 
programme  of  slaughter,  and  for  which  they  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Tory  government  ! 

The  meeting  was  dispersed,  the  leaders  were  seized  at  the 
Hustings,  and  the  dead,  the  dying,  and  the  wounded,  were  taken 
to  the  infirmary.  We  might  sketch  other  scenes  that  followed ; 
but  what  was  the  result  of  that  day’s  gathering  :  Was  it  a  loss, 
or  was  it  a  gain  to  the  cause  of  progress  ? 

Those  who  fell  at  Peterloo  are  more  worthy  of  a  national  monu¬ 
ment  than  those  who  fell  at  Waterloo.  The  cause  of  the  first  has 
advanced — that  of  the  latter  has  utterly  failed. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  to  put  down  the  man  chosen 
by  the  French,  and  to  establish  the  race  of  kings.  The  name  of 
Napoleon  still  governs  France,  and  the  Bourbons  are  outcasts  as 
they  deserve  to  be  ! 

Waterloo  established  the  holy  alliance  of  kings  to  divide  the 
spoil  among  themselves.  In  defiance  of  nations  they  attempted 
to  bind  distinct  races  into  nations  and  kingdoms.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848  scattered  the  hellish  alliance  of  1815  to  the  winds 
of  heaven ! 

Paris,  Rome,  Berlin,  Baden,  Vienna,  and  Buda-Pesth,  “have 
seen  another  sight.”  Castlereagh  has  taken  his  quietus ,  and 
the  cunning  Metternich  stole  out  of  the  back  window  of  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  chamber ! 

The  people  at  Peterloo  met  to  petition  for  reform  and  the 
abolition  of  the  com  law,  and  the  Free  Trade  Hall  now  stands 
on  the  very  ground  on  which  the  petitioners  were  slaughtered  ! 
The  Waterloo  corn  law  is  abolished,  a  middle  class  reform  has 
been  effected,  and  Universal  Suffrage  is  on  the  way  !  Let  the 
standard  be  raised  for  the  suffrage,  and  we  shall  have  another 
16th  of  August  without  the  slaughter.  Public  opinion  is  ripe, 
and  only  requires  the  fitting  leader. 

The  forces  that  were  ranged  in  opposition  to  the  French  at 
Waterloo  were  the  slaves  of  kings  or  the  tools  of  an  oligarchy. 
The  “  church  and  king  in  danger”  was  the  cry  that  led  them  to 
fight.  Tiie  leaders  were  promised  titles,  honours,  places,  and 
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pensions.  The  patriotism  of  the  English  army  depends  on  its 
pay.  The  belly  is  the  moving  power  ;  brutality,  moral  sluggish¬ 
ness,  and  intemperance,  are  what  you  find  about  the  precincts  of 
the  English  drill  ground.  The  army  views  war  as  a  trade. 
Patriotism  enters  neither  into  the  head  nor  the  heart  of  the  sol¬ 
dier.  His  own  material  selfish  interests  mainly  govern  him. 
He  knows  little  and  cares  less  about  the  institutions  of  his  native 
country. 

The  multitudes  assembled  at  Peterloo  had  a  sincere,  heartfelt 
desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  whole  community ;  and 
although  a  few  perished  in  the  attempt,  their  cause  has  prospered, 
and  only  requires  a  firm,  united,  and  persevering  determination 
to  assemble  and  demand  the  suffrage  to  obtain  all  the  required 
political  and  social  changes  so  necessary  to  man’s  happiness  as-  a 
social  and  moral  being.  The  Suffrage  is  the  first  step  to  “  the 
Charter,  and  something  more.’ 

VOTELESS  TRAVELLER. 
REVELATIONS  OF  THE  BUILDING  TRADES. 

PART  III.* 

In  reviewing  the  evils  which  afflict  the  men  of  my  class,  one 
cannot  avoid  recognising,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Building 
trades,  a  striking  similarity  in  the  means  whereby  the  poor 
man’s  little  is  made  less.  However,  one  trade  baffled  for  a 
time  the  ingenuity  of  tke  profitmongers,  in  their  efforts  to  re¬ 
duce  the  value  of  labour. 

The  Carpenters  and  Joiners  requiring,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  profession,  an  amount  of  mental  resource  and  practice  in 
the  use  of  a  vast  number  of  tools,  suffered  little  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  half-bred  or  other  workmen  at  low  wages ;  but 
although  secured,  by  the  skill  required  in  their  business, 
against  the  intrusion  and  competition  of  men  not  bred  or 
apprenticed  to  the  trade,  the  numbers  of  the  legitimate  work¬ 
men  increased  so  rapidly,  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  seasons  a 
surplus  of  labour  existed  ;  and  those  men  who  formed  the  sur¬ 
plus,  or  unemployed  portion,  were  not  only  condemned  to  suffer 
privations  themselves,  but  became,  as  it  were,  a  whip  in  the 
hands  of  the  masters,  held  over  the  heads  of  those  employed,  to 
terrify  them  to  greater  exertion.  Thus  stimulated,  those  who 
displayed  the  greatest  speed  in  any  one  branch  were  imme¬ 
diately  nailed  to  that  branch,  and  their  skill  in  the  general 

*  For  Parts  I.  &.  n.  see  Nos.  9  &  11  of  the  Democratic  Bedew  ;  Feb.  &  April. 
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business  rendered  useless  on  purpose  to  concentrate  their  whole 
energy  on  the  production  of  one  species  of  work. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  capability  of  each  man,  a  further 
incentive  was  added  to  exertion,  by  compelling  the  men  to 
accept  as  “  piece  work”  the  work  most  engaged  in,  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  remuneration  calculated  on  their  highest  rate  of  produc¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  their  ability  to  “  scamp”  the  greater  amount  of 
work,  or  their  feverish  exertions  increased,  the  rate  of  payment 
was  struck  down,  and  the  answer  to  all  remonstrance  was  and 
is  now,  “  You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  take  it  or  leave  it.” 

There  are  few  who  can  appreciate  this  kind  of  liberty  save 
those  who  have  experienced  it.  It  may  be  that  in  your  com- 
fortlesss  home  there  are  watchful  ears  awaiting  your  footfall  in 
sickening  doubt.  It  may  be  your  thoughts  revert  to  the  bare 
cupboard  and  your  hungry  little  ones.  You  may  reflect  that 
the  eyes  which  once  beamed  love  and  joy  upon  your  soul,  will 
seek  to  read  hope  in  yours  on  your  return.  Man,  man,  can 
you  still  stand  with  folded  arms  while  your  heart  swells  with 
such  thoughts  as  these ;  kneel,  bend  that  stubborn  knee,  bless 
liberty,  bless  God  you  are  a  freeman,  you  dwell  in  the  land  of 
the  free  !  !  !  !  ! 

The  evils  which  accrue  to  the  workmen  are  not  the  only  evils 
consequent  on  this  system.  Mechanics  with  ruined  constitu¬ 
tions  and  pauperised  families  do  not  decrease  the  rates  and 
taxes,  under  which  the  lower  section  of  the  middle  classes  now 
groan  so  piteously.  The  once  vaunted  skill  of  our  artisan  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  cheapness — their  ingenuity  trampled  under  foot,  to 
render  them  fitting  portions  of  a  producing  machine,  exercised  in 
the  endeavour  to  deceive,  the  brutalising  influences  of  excessive 
labour  on  one  species  of  work,  neither  requiring  nor  evolving 
thought  or  judgment — alternated  with  seasons  of  compulsory 
idleness  and  consequent  misery,  can  scarcely  conduce  to  the 
welfare  or  stability  of  a  state. 

The  Painters,  a  numerous  class,  and  as  necessary  to  cleanli¬ 
ness,  health,  and  enjoyment  as  the  oth6r  trades,  suffer  more 
than  any  other  section  of  the  building  trades  from  a  deficiency 
in  those  very  comforts  to  which  they  contribute.  There  are 
many  shops  in  which  no  amount  of  care  can  keep  the  person 
clean  and  free  of  paint,  from  the  filthy  state  in  which  the  mate¬ 
rials  are  kept,  no  time  allowed  for  straining  colour,  cleaning 
pots,  or  washing  brushes,  as  well  as  from  the  crushing  pace  at 
which  men  are  compelled  to  work,  to  meet,  as  the  employers 
say,  the  (cheap)  tendency  of  the  times.  From  these  causes, 
added  to  irregularity  and  insufficiency  of  diet,  a  malignant  dia- 
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ease  is  engendered,  known  as  the  painters'  cholic,  the  effect  of 
which  (when  not  deadly),  is  to  leave  the  sufferer  a  debilitated 
object,  unable  for  many  months  to  pursue  his  avocation. 
Another  of  the  bodily  ills  of  the  trade  is,  having  “  dropped 
hands” — meaning  the  total  loss  of  power  in  the  hands,  which 
hang  from  the  wrist  useless  and  inert,  compelling  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  object  to  exist  as  best  he  can. 

The  seasons  of  dulness,  almost  of  total  cessation  in  this  trade 
are  periodical  and  inevitable;  and  winter,  the  season  of  trial  to 
the  poor,  trys  most  of  all  the  painters. 

The  number  of  intelligent  and  respectable  men  employed  in 
painting  has  hitherto  been  considerable,  many  of  them  realising 
the  character  of  “  papa  cretu”  struggling  on  hopefully  and 
cheerfully  amidst  all  their  difficulties ;  but  their  character  as  a 
body  is  changing,  and  each  day  they  sink  lower  in  the  social 
scale.  Many  sorry  jests  pass  current  amongst  the  trades  on  the 
similarity  of  the  painters  habits  to  those  of  the  bear,  secluding 
themselves  on  the  approach  of  winter  like  bruin,  and  existing 
by  parv-sucking ,  or  some  equally  mysterious  process.  Their 
re-appearance  in  spring,  simultaneous  with  the  flowers,  is  also 
dilated  on,  and  many  comparisons  drawn  decidedly  unlavourable 
to  the  painters.  These  disagreeables,  however,  are  of  little  note 
compared  with  the  fact,  that  the  masters,  driven,  no  doubt,  by 
the  inevitable  results  of  our  competition  system,  and  by  the 
force  of  their  own  fierce  rapacity,  have  resorted  to  measures 
which  must  complete  the  ruin  of  the  remnant  who  trust  to  this 
trade  for  a  living.  Foremost  in  tricking  are  the  Scotch  masters, 
who,  by  the  unsparing  use  of  size,  stop  the  suction  ot  walls  and 
wood-work,  in  many  cases  giving  two  coats  of  paint  where  the 
contract  is  ioxfive,  thus  lessening  the  amount  of  labour  and  sav¬ 
ing  material,  depriving  the  artizan  of  employment,  and  rotting 
the  work  they  are  paid  to  preserve.  An  investigation  which 
lately  occurred  in  Glasgow  showed  that  so  small  was  the  demand 
for  men,  that  in  some  shops  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
were  in  the  proportion  of  two  journeymen  and  seventeen  boys 
or  lads,  paid  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  shillings  per  week,  and 
working  in  antagonism  to  each  other ;  these  lads,  trained  to 
“  scamp”  the  work  leave  no  chance  to  the  skilled  artizan. 

In  England  and  Ireland,  the  profession  of  the  painters,  like 
the  patrimony  of  the  Poles,  is  dismembered  by  three  powers, 
who  share  the  spoils — the  joiners,  the  plasterers,  and  the 
plumbers,  all  do  a  little  rough  painting,  which  means  they  take 
the  bulk  of  the  work  from  the  men  reared  to  it.  The  masters 
in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  invariably  discharge  their  painters 
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in  winter,  and  set  tlie  plasterers,  whom  they  also  employ,  to  do 
any  painting  that  may  come  in.  In  London  they  do  the  same, 
substituting  the  plumbers  instead  ;  besides  employing  a  horde 
of  men  who  know  nothing  of  the  business  save  what  any  one 
may  pick  up  in  the  streets,  and  whose  necessities  compel  them 
to  do  anything  for  any  money.  Thus  is  a  trade  which  requires 
a  considerable  degree  of  taste  and  intelligence  in  its  members, 
and,  entrusted  as  they  are  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  an  un¬ 
doubting  confidence  in  their  honesty,  sacrificed  to  cheapness. 

The  plasterers  seem  to  have  a  strange  fate  reserved  for  them, 
namely,  to  be  devoured  by  “  bull  dogs.”  To  the  uninitiated 
I  may  explain  that  the  term  applies  to  lads,  who,  having  begun 
life  as  “  hock  boys,”  or  attendants  on  the  men,  assume  the 
trowel,  when  they  scarcely  know  which  end  to  grasp,  and  for  a 
few  shillings  advance  on  their  salary  as  “  hock  boy,”  will  work 
on  ceiling  or  wall  “  like  a  Briton,”  “  the  devil  in  a  gale  of 
wind,”  or  any  other  person  or  thing  that  will  serve  as  a  model 
of  brutal  and  excessive  toil.  In  competition  with  these  lads 
the  game  is  all  on  one  side,  and  the  men  who  have  served  a 
regular  apprenticeship,  and  who  expect  the  regular  wage,  are 
sent  to  Connaught  or  some  place  thereabout,  accompanied  by 
their  wretched  wives  and  unfortunate  children,  on  their  hope¬ 
ful  journey.  Even  where  men  are  employed  the  labour  is 
diminished  by  the  “  scamping”  customs  of  the  trade — omitting 
important  portions  of  the  “  body  work,”  and  hog-hairing  the 
surface — that  is,  instead  of  trowelling  the  surface — (a  work  of 
time)  smoothing  it  over  with  a  short-haired  stump  brush. 
The  “  distempering”  and  white-washing — minor  but  profitable 
parts  of  the  business — have  been  completely  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  plasterers,  and  have  now  become  anybody’s  busi¬ 
ness  who  wilL  do  it  cheap  and  dirty. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  place  on  record  a  few  of  the  evils 
under  which  my  class  suffer,  under  which  they  decay.  It 
has  been  the  wish  and  the  ambition  of  every  age  and  of  every 
nation,  to  leave  to  posterity  memorials  of.  its  greatness  on  the 
earth  s  surface,  and  admiring  generations  have  gazed  in  wonder 
and  in  awe  on  the  collossal  grandeur  of  ancient  industry,  as 
evinced  in  the  wrecks  of  their  architecture.  Posterity,  must 
seek  from  another  source  a  knowledge  of  this  age.  Our  houses 
are  not  built  for  use,  but  like  the  razors  to  sell.  The  spirit 
of  commerce,  transformed  into  a  fiend,  destructive  and  canni¬ 
bal,  renders  the  work  of  our  hands  as  useless  and  ephemeral  as 
our  lives  are  joyless  and  devoid  of  hope. 

JOHN  THE  WORKMAN. 
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THE  ITALIAN  PRINCES  &  THE  ITALIAN  PEOPLE. 

With  much  pleasure  we  copy  from  the  New  York  Tribune , 
a  second  communication  from  the  pen  of  H.  Forbes.  The 
admirable  sentiments  of  our  gallant  countryman  will  command 
for  him  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  British  proletarians. 

“  When  the  oppression  of  the  Italian  government  had,  in  ’47, 
risen  to  such  an  excess  that  the  princes  could  no  longer  with¬ 
stand  the  popular  movement,  these  princes,  acting  under  the 
advice  of  a  British  peripatetic  ambassador,  placed  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  liberal  party— -to  lead,  and  to  mislead  it.  What 
else  could  be  expected  from  Jesuits  ?  When  were  princes  ever 
known  to  have  reformed  themselves  ? 

“  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples  (commonly  called  Bomba)  is  the 
most  cruel  tyrant  of  the  present  day,  even  past  ages  cannot 
show  a  worse  one.  Once  he  gave  way  to  popular  will  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  constitution.  Unfortunate  day!  Had  he  not  done 
that  act  of  deceit  he  would  have  been  swept  away,  and  would 
not  have  had  the  opportunity,  shortly  afterward,  to  betray  and 
to  exterminate  those  same  men  who  have  saved  his  crown  and 
his  life.  No  sooner  had  the  noble  generosity  of  the  too  con¬ 
fiding  multitude  removed  from  his  cowardly  soul  the  fear  of 
punishment,  and  persuaded  him  that  he  could,  with  impunity, 
conspire  against  the  nation,  than,  together  with  his  Jesuitical 
companions,  he  laid  schemes  for  enacting  a  modern  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  priests,  who  from 
the  altars  declared  that  their  religion  was  in  danger,  this  iniqui¬ 
tous  clique  worked  upon  the  superstition  of  the  lazzaroni,  ex¬ 
citing  them  by  tbe  double  motive  of  religion  and  of  plunder. 
Lists  of  the  doomed  families  were  distributed  by  the  confiden¬ 
tial  agents  of  this  modern  Nero.  The  police  marked  the  houses 
devoted  to  destruction,  while  bands  of  lazzaroni,  each  led  by  a 
priest  and  a  police  agent,  carried  destruction  from  dwelling  to 
dwelling,  promiscuously  massacreing  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  plundering  their  houses.  The  soldiers  of  this  royal  tiger, 
aiding  the  bands  above  alluded  to,  traversed  the  city,  attacking 
every  group  of  liberals,  who,  with  the  courage  of  despair,  con¬ 
gregated  together  for  mutual  protection. 

“  The  Swiss  troops  (recruited  almost  exclusively  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Sonderbund)  surpassed  the  others  in  ferocity.  As 
a  specimen  I  can  cite  one  circumstance  :  About  400  Liberals 
having  taken  refuge  in  a  house,  these  barbarians  contrived  to 
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break  down  the  staircase  to  prevent  escape ;  then  setting  fire  to 
the  building,  all  perished  in  the  flames.  This  conduct  of  the 
Swiss  was  the  more  surprising  since  they  had  but  a  few  days 
previous  shown  marked  sympathy  with  the  liberals.  The 
change  was  brought  about  by  the  subtlety  of  the  Jesuits,  who, 
by  sending  agents  of  their  own,  under  the  disguise  of  liberals,  to 
quarrel  with  the  Swiss,  brought  them  against  the  enemies  of  the 
king  under  feelings  of  personal  irritation.  The  responsibility  of 
these  atrocities  lies,  therefore,  more  on  the  shoulders  of  the  king 
and  the  Jesuits  than  on  those  of  the  troops. 

“  Such  is  the  rule  of  the  king  of  Naples.  As  an  undisguised 
tyrant,  he  is  less  dangerous  than  some  others.  He  acts  up  to 
the  maxim  that  the  Kingdom  is  his  by  Divine  Right ;  and,  like 
a  certain  English  Duke,  he  says,  ‘  Can  I  not  do  as  I  will  with 
my  own?’  A  few  days  sconer  or  later  this  monster  must  fall 
amid  universal  execration. 

“  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  has  shown  himself  to  be  at 
heart  as  great  a  tyrant  as  his  brother-in-law  Bomba ;  but  he  is 
more  cunning.  He  formerly  abolished  capital  punishment  for 
all  crimes — even  for  murder — yet  at  the  same  time,  without 
trial,  banished  to  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  the  Maremma  all 
persons  suspected  of  liberal  opinions.  With  true  Jesuitical 
hypocrisy  he  thus  subjected  his  victims  to  greater  suffering  than 
if  he  had  handed  them  over  at  once  to  the  executioner. 
Though  he  had  solemnly  engaged  to  uphold  the  constitution,  he 
nevertheless  clandestinely  absconded — issued  an  iucendiary  pro¬ 
clamation  exciting  the  Tuscans  to  cut  each  other’s  throats—  and, 
on  finding  that  they  had  too  much  good  sense  to  listen  to  his 
exhortations,  he  invoked  the  Austrian  intervention.  The  desire 
of  the  mass  of  the  population  was  to  unite  with  the  Roman 
Republic,  but  the  intrigues  of  British  diplomacy  and  of  the 
Piedmontese  Camarilla,  operating  upon  the  weakness  of  some 
persons  of  influence  in  the  country  who  allowed  themselves  to 
be  misled  by  these  promises  and  menaces,  the  much  desired 
union  was  deferred.  The  Grand  Duke  -returned  to  Florence, 
supported  by  Austrian  bayonets,  and  the  Jesuits  became  masters 
of  the  field.  Who  were  their  first  victims  ?  Those  very  per¬ 
sons  whom  they  had  mystified,  and  through  whose  culpable 
weakness  in  listening  to  their  honeyed  words  they  had  returned 
to  power !  The  British  ambassador,  who  was  mainly  instru¬ 
mental  in  this  restoration — who  was  the  first  person  to  fete  the 
entry  of  the  Austrians — lost  all  influence  under  the  new  order 
of  things,  so  that  he  is  now  as  busily  employed  at  unmaking  as 
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he  was  before  at  creating — not  from  humanity  but  from  pique. 
On  the  return  of  the  Grand  Duke,  his  Royal  Highness  caused 
the  prison  doors  to  be  opened  to  the  most  atrocious  criminals, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  political  offenders.  He  turned  loose 
the  rogues,  and  put  in  prison  the  honest  men  !  How  truly 
Royal ! 

“  The  Pope,  who  had  always  been  a  most  weak  man,  was,  when 
first  elected,  entirely  under  the  guidance  of  Cardinal  Micari,  of 
his  confessor  Graziosi,  and  of  the  advocate  Silvani — all  three 
liberal-minded  men.  Unfortunately,  these  good  men  were  all  of 
them  suddenly  and  simultaneously  taken  ill,  and  all  of  them 
died.  Then  the  Pope  fell  into  other  hands,  and  he  attempted  to 
undo  all  the  good  he  had  commenced.  His  deeds  may  be  con¬ 
sidered,  from  the  death  of  the  three  persons  above  mentioned, 
more  the  work  of  the  Conclave,  than  his  own  spontaneous  acts. 
All  the  accusations  with  which  he  charged  the  Triumvirate  have 
been  proved  to  be  false — while  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
he  himself  commits  those  very  crimes — witness,  among  other 
proofs,  the  decree  of  confiscation  just  published  in  Rome.  The 
British  Foreign  Secretary  has  contributed  but  little  to  the  crimes 
of  the  Roman  reaction — the  Pope  did  not  want  his  stimulus 
moreover,  the  British  Consul  at  Rome  is  an  honourable,  inde¬ 
pendent  merchant,  who  has  never  been  contaminated  by  the 
Jesuitical  lessons  taught  in  the  school  of  diplomacy. 

“  However  numerous  and  fatal  may  have  been  the  faults  of 
Carlo  Alberto  on  previous  occasions,  nevertheless  he  seems  to 
have  determined  in  the  Spring  of  ’49,  to  try  a  last  desperate 
effort  to  wipe  off  the  stains  upon  his  reputation — but  all  was 
useless ;  the  Camarilla  effectually  thwarted  all  his  projects ;  the 
disaster  of  Novara  put  an  end  to  his  career,  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
found  himself  an  exile.  The  Republicans,  had  they  not  been 
interfered  with  by  French  intervention  in  Rome,  could  have  re¬ 
medied  these  disasters.  They  were  organising  in  the  centre  of 
Italy,  a  truly  patriotic  and  strong  government — one  which  de¬ 
rived  its  power  not  through  the  oppression  of  those  at  the  head 
of  the  state,  but  from  the  popular  sympathy  upon  which  it  was 
founded — from  its  wisdom,  its  moderation,  its  justice,  its  firm¬ 
ness,  its  honesty.  This  new  government,  though  surrounded 
by  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  was  fearlessly  placed  in  comparison 
with  the  long  established  governments  on  all  sides  of  it,  that 
all  nations  might  see  which  system  worked  the  best.  Such  phi¬ 
lanthropic  projects  could  not  but  meet  with  the  opposition  of 
the  despots,  and  the  Republic  now  lies  prostrate — stunned — but 
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not  dead.  The  tyrants  and  their  organs  have  dared  to  say  that 
the  people  are  not  fit  to  govern  themselves,  because  they  avoid 
the  vices  of  their  former  oppressors.  The  princes  accuse  of  a 
desire  of  plunder  the  people  who  require  reforms.  Have  not 
the  princes  committed  every  species  of  rapine  and  plunder? 
Where  can  one  instance  of  this  be  found  on  the  part  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  insurrection  ?  I  will  cite  one  example  out  of  many,  of 
the  people’s  honesty :  "While  proclammations  of  this  nature 
were  yet  on  the  walls  of  the  Tuscan  cities,  a  citizen  of  Leghorn, 
alarmed  at  seeing  a  great  crowd  in  the  streets,  ran  off  home  from 
his  store  with  his  handkerchief  full  of  dollars;  the  weight  broke 
the  linen  and  the  dollars  fell  into  the  crowd.  The  bystanders, 
making  a  circle,  helped  the  man  in  his  misfortune,  and  collected 
his  dollars  for  him,  not  a  cent  was  missing  !  A  few  days  before 
this  circumstance  the  police  had  been  turned  out  of  the  city. 
During  the  whole  of  the  time  that  there  was  no  police,  not  a 
robbery  occurred ;  yet  some  calumniators  are  to  be  found  who 
endeavour  to  represent  the  people  as  unfit  to  be  trusted  out  of 
leading  strings. 

“  Could  anything  have  been  more  orderly  and  decorous  than 
the  Roman  elections  under  the  auspices  of  Universal  Suffrage. 
Was  not  the  Assembly  composed  of  men  the  most  eminent  for 
their  virtues  and  patriotism  ?  Cculd  any  body  of  delegates  have 
conducted  itself  with  greater  dignity  than  did  the  Roman  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  people,  amid  unprecedented  difficulties,  and 
in  a  city  besieged  by  an  enemy  ?  These  elections  and  this 
Assembly  can  bear  comparison  with  any  in  the  world.  The 
people  can  only  hope  to  improve  their  education  when  they  are 
masters  and  have  the  power  to  do  so.  So  long  as  the  tyrants 
have  the  power  in  their  hands,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  pro¬ 
long  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude.  The  world  has  seen  how 
fhe  Republicans  acted  up  to  their  principles — how  they  forgave 
all  their  former  adversaries  and  persecutors — how  they  showed 
the  most  sublime  moderation — and  how  they  have  been  rewarded 
by  inhuman  persecutions  and  executions.  Among  the  many 
persons  placed  in  responsible  situations,  with  the  command  of 
the  resources  of  the  country,  it  is  now  evident  that  not  one  mal- 
appropriated  a  single  cent  of  the  public  money;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  innumerable  instances  of  great  sacrifices  of 
private  interest  among  the  Republicans  for  the  public  good. 
The  patriotic  exiles  have,  in  a  state  of  absolute  poverty,  left 
their  country.  What  a  contrast  with  their  enemies !  Even  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  very  last  loan  obtained  from  the 
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Rothschilds  has  mysteriously  disappeared  among  the  Cardinals  ! 
Will  the  public  continue  to  uphold  the  cruel  and  to  maltreat  the 
just  J  Will  the  public  praise  the  dishonest  and  blame  the 
honest  ?  The  suffering  has  been  great ;  those  individuals  who 
have  been  the  more  immediate  victims  of  these  cruelties  are  to 
be  pitied,  and  for  their  sake  these  persecutions  are  to  he  re¬ 
gretted.  But  the  cause  must  be  strengthened  by  them;  it  was 
a  necessity  that  the  contrast  between  the  despots  and  the  patriots 
should  be  shown  in  such  clear  colours  as  to  defy  contradiction. 

“  Though  Rome  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  had 
Sicily  been  saved,  it  could  have  remained  an  inland  fortress, 
where  the  sacred  tire  of  freedom  could  have  been  kept  alive. 
But  the  Royal  Camarilla  of  Piedmont,  together  with  British 
diplomacy,  ruined  that  hope  likewise.  The  Sicilians,  misled  by 
the  delusion  that  they  would  be  recognised  as  an  independent 
state  by  Great  Britain,  placed  at  their  head  a  Provisional  Go¬ 
vernment,  in  which  the  aristocratic  influence  predominated. 
Trusting  in  the  promises  of  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  they 
elected  a  king  of  his  dictation.  Their  flag  was  immediately 
saluted  by  twenty-one  discharges  from  British  vessels-of-war. 
The  people,  lulled  into  security,  did  not  take  those  measures 
necessary  for  their  defence.  Various  manoeuvres  were  put  into 
practice,  to  prevent  their  being  able  to  use  all  those  means  which 
were  within  their  reach,  while  finally  abandoned  by  their  king- 
elect,  and  likewise  by  British  diplomacy,  as  usual,  they  were 
handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  King  Bomba,  to  be  by  him 
persecuted  and  massacred. 

“  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Princes  and  diplomatists,  men 
without  consciences,  having  been  allowed  to  direct  a  revolution, 
guided  it  where  it  best  suited  their  narrow  views.  All  revolu¬ 
tions  which  have  been  conducted  by  nobles  have  ended  in  their 
merely  securing  for  themselves  certain  aristocratic  privileges,  as 
was  the  case  in  England  before  the  Reform  Bill.  I  he  Reform 
in  England  in  ’32  was  brought  about  by  the  shopkeepers— they 
secured  for  themselves  the  right  of  voting.  A  revolution  to 
produce  benefit  to  the  People,  must  be  conducted  by  the  People, 
and  by  such  as  they  can  place  reliance  in,  or  the  People  will 
always  he  cajoled  out  of  the  fruit  of  their  labour.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  approaching  contest  the  People  may  profit  by 
the  past  dearly  bought  experience — that  they  may  recollect  how 
they  have  been  betrayed  by  Princes,  Nobles  and  Diplomatists- 
that  they  may  always  bear  in  mind  that  these  men  are  the  allies 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  never  forget  nor  forgive.  All  nations  must 
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act  for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind  and  not  for  local  advan¬ 
tages  or  national  aggrandisement.  The  Despots,  regardless  of 
nationality,  assist  each  other  against  the  People,  having  estab¬ 
lished  for  that  purpose  a  league,  which  they  blasphemously  call 
“Holy.”  The  immense  armies  which  cover  all  Europe,  are  not 
directed  against  each  other,  but  only  against  the  People.  Their 
device  is,  “  divide  and  conquer.”  Not  only  do  they  endeavour 
to  provoke  jealousy  between  the  cities  and  provinces  of  Italy, 
(and  also  of  Germany,)  calling  a  native  of  Florence  a  foreigner 
when  he  is  in  Rome,  and  vice  versa — but  they  continue  to 
foment  hatred  between  nations,  exciting  Germans  against  Hun¬ 
garians,  Plungarians  against  Italians — Italians  against  Poles, 
&c.  &c.  Let  the  people  now  have  their  league,  which  with  some 
greater  show  of  reason  they  can  call  “  Holy.”  May  the  Despots 
never  again  find  the  students  of  Vienna  willing  to  march  against 
the  Italians.  No  !  Humanity,  civilisation,  and  the  cause  of  the 
People  are  the  same  in  Vienna  as  in  Italy  or  in  Hungary — they 
are  the  same  on  the  Rhine  as  on  the  Danube  or  on  the  Seiue. 
»*•■***** 

“  Europe  is  now  fast  dividing  itself  into  two  camps.  In  the 
one  are  to  be  found  the  Pope,  Kings,  Nobles,  and  Jesuits,  mar¬ 
shalled  under  the  banner  of  despotism.  In  the  other  is  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  collected  under  the  banner  of  Liberty.  1  liese  two  princi¬ 
ples  cannot  coexist.  Should  by  any  misfortune  the  Cossacks 
succeed  in  subduing  Europe  for  a  time  to  their  influence,  then 
in  no  part  of  the  world  will  liberty  be  allowed  a  hiding-place — 
not  even  the  New  World  will  be  free  from  the  scourge  of  des¬ 
potism.  American  citizens  have  every  inducement  to  sympa¬ 
thise  with  the  European  patriots — for  the  love  of  Justice — for 
their  interest — for  the  sake  of  tranquility,  prosperity,  and  com¬ 
merce,  which  cannot  flourish  till  Liberty  is  triumphant.  The 
people  cannot  be  exterminated,  and  until  they  obtain  equal 
rights,  all  expectation  of  their  being  quiet  and  contented  is  a 
dream.  There  may  be,  as  there  is  now,  a  lull  between  the 
storms — but  that  is  not  peace.  Europe  owes  much  to  America 
for  having  shown  how  well  a  democratic  government  works — on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  millions  of  emigrants  who  have  left 
Europe  through  disgust  at  the  despotic  system,  had  remained 
there  and  had  worked  for  the  general  good,  the  Old  World 
would  now  be  free. 

“  This  great  question  might  two  years  ago  have  been  settled 
nearly  without  a  struggle,  had  British  diplomacy  sincerely  sup¬ 
ported  the  just  demands  of  the  oppressed  multitudes.  The 
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vacillating  conduct  of  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  and  his 
sympathy  for  nobles,  have  brought  society  into  its  present  state 
of  confusion.  The  patriots  are  willing  to  rely  upon  reason  and 
argument.  The  despots,  however,  being  weak  on  these  points, 
only  place  faith  in  force,  coercion,  and  violence.  When  the 
struggle  recommences  may  God  protect  the  right ! 

65  H.  FORBES.” 
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LAYS  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONS,  and  other  poems.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Jeffrey.  London  :  Orr  and  Co.,  Amen 
Corner. 


A  John  Ball,  amongst  the  priesthood,  preaching  the  natural 
equality  of  man,  and  denouncing  knaves  in  lawn,  robbers  in 
ermine,  and  brigands  in  imperial  purple,  is  a  most  rare  cha¬ 
racter.  Indeed,  until  we  received  this  volume,  we  were  strongly 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  an  honest  priest  was  no  more  to  be 
found  in  real  life  than  the  most  fabulous  of  imaginary  creations. 
The  preaching,  like  the  editorial  tribe,  are,  in  general,  the  basest 
panderers  to  political  tyrants  and  social  oppressors.  The  pulpit, 
like  the  press,  instead  of  being  made  the  instrument  for  man  s 
elevation,  is  employed  to  perpetuate  a  system,  under  which  the 
great  mass  of  society  are  rendered  the  degraded  and  miserable 
slaves  of  the  privileged  and  money-grubbing  classes.  We  re¬ 
joice  to  find,  in  the  Rev.  John  Jeffrey,  a  man  who  does  honour 

to  both  pulpit  and  press.  T 

Even  before  the  revolutionary  outbreak  of  1848,  Mr.  Jeffrey 
had  given  expression  to  his  freedom-loving  and  fraternal  senti¬ 
ments  in  the  following  stirring  lines,  addressed  to  the  prole¬ 


tarians  : — 

Rouse  thee  up  my  toil-worn  brother,  pale  of  cheek  and  hard  of  hand. 

Let  us  not  delay  our  marching ;  when  th’  Eternal  pees  command  . 

What  though  gashed  and  scared  your  fingers,  while  my  own  are  white  ana 

Forward,  on  TOGETHER  tread  we  through  the  age’s  strife  and  dm  ! 


What  though  outwardly  thou  seemest  hut  a  poor  down-trodden  worm, 
Yet  a  spark  of  heavenly  fire  beams  within  that  crouching  form ; 

From  God’s  altar  shot  thy  reason  forth,  the  impartial  gilt  He  gave 
To  patrician  and  to  clown  alike,  to  monarch  and  to  slave. 

Talks  the  rich  man  of  his  millions,  talks  the  proud  man  of  his  blood  ! 
Children  daubing  within  tide-mark  toys  of  sand  before  a  flood  ; 

Fools  !  to  vaunt  their  empty  coronets  and  heritages  vast, 

Thou  art  born  to  nobler  glories,  thou  art  heir  of  all  the  Fast . 
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Old  manorial  homes  with  grassy  meads  and  turret-crested  halls, 

Avenues  of  green  the  deepest  where  the  cluster’d  radiance  falls, 

Chambers  where  the  painted  knighthood  of  a  thousand  years  is  seen 
Blent  with  female  forms  of  beauty  in  their  locks  of  glossy  sheen ; 

Fountains  mirroring  the  moonlight  on  divinely  chiselled  brows 
That  swell  forth  in  rounded  fulness  from  the  sweet  exotic  boughs, 

Orangeries  where  alabaster  flushes  with  a  life-like  glow, 

While  the  starry  fruit  through  emerald  leaves  drops  gold  upon  its  snow  : 

Antique  crests,  the  herald’s  blazonries,  escutcheons  gorgeous  fair, 

Lips  whose  sculptured  curve  betrays  high  birth,  complexion  marble  rare — 
None  of  these  all-envied  treasures  a»e  with  thee,  my  brother-man, 

Not  one  drop  of  “  blood”  thou  sharest,  not  of  “  land”  the  smallest  span ! 

Yet  I  deem  thou  art  inheritor  of  nobler  things  than  these, 

For  God’s  universe  is  thine  by  birth,  the  world,  its  realms,  and  seas  ; 

And  God’s  stars  sing  through  thy  heart  of  hearts  their  everlasting  song, 

“  Forward,  work  thy  work,  death  to  the  false,  crowns  to  the  true  and  strong !  ” 

Life  is  earnest,  O  how  earnest  !  it  is  not  a  lightsome  thing  ; 

Do  we  dream  of  waltzing  through  its  storms  as  through  the  dancer’s  ring  1 
Or  of  eating,  drinking,  sleeping  through  it,  like  the  soulless  brutes  ? 

We  were  sent  into  this  world  of  ours  to  fill  it  with  our  fruits  ; 

******** 

Poor  and  helpless  thou  art  not,  0  brother  man,  O  friend, 

For  all  Europe’s  fruitful  centuries  as  gifts  to  thee  descend ; 

What  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  has  achieved  and  taught  is  thine — 

What  the  voices  of  the  sages  have  proclaimed  to  be  divine. 

******** 

Talks,  then,  Norman  aristocracy  of  old  blood  and  of  birth  1 

Are  not  thy  veins  red  with  purple  streams,  the  noblest  on  the  earth  1 

O,  my  wearied,  drudging  brother,  of  the  rock-like  Saxon  stem, 

What  to  thee  are  William’s  Normans  1  wilt  thou  mete  thyself  with  them  1 

For  the  children  of  the  Norman  lord  must  bow  the  knee  to  those 
In  whose  limbs  the  pith  is  tougher,  and  the  red  blood  redder  flows — 

Pith  that  nerved  a  Watt  and  Milton,  blood  that  even  unto  Thor 
Mounting  up  through  lineage  undefiled,  ends  at  Walhalla’s  door. 

Rouse  thee,  then,  my  toil-worn  brother,  pale  of  cheek  and  hard  of  hand, 

Let  us  not  delay  our  marching,  when  th’  Eternal  gives  command! 

What  though  gashed  and  scarred  your  fingers,  while  my  own  are  white  and 
thin — 

Forward,  on  TOGETHER  tread  we  through  the  age’s  strife  and  din  ! 

We  quote  from  the  preface  the  following  excellent  observa¬ 
tions  : — ’“The  true  apostles  of  carnage  have  been  the  generalis¬ 
simos  of  the  restored  despotisms,  Sicily’s  fertile  territory,  with 
its  sacked  and  smoking  cities,  transformed  to  an  Aceldama  of 
horrors  ;  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  ruined  by  innumer¬ 
able  fines,  and  wasted  by  a  licentious  soldiery ;  the  patriot 
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flower  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  massacred  by  Prussian  armies  ; 
Neapolitan  dungeons  choked  with  thousands  of  the  noblest  citi¬ 
zens  ;  the  Crosier’s  accursed  regime  reinaugurated  at  Rome 
amid  the  cognate  brutalities  of  the  Inquisition ;  Radetzki’s  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  foul  feet  of  Milanese  courtesans,  and  gloating  over 
the° dastardly  bastinado  inflicted  on  defenceless  females;  con¬ 
genial  Haynaus  perpetrating  in  subjugated  Hungary  diabolical 
butcheries  that  recal  the  most  savage  ages,  and  bid  fair  to  make 
the  name  of  Austria  an  eternal  symbol  of  the  concentrated  in¬ 
famy  of  Europe ;  these  are  the  doings  of  reaction  ;  and  ot  such 
doings  the  foes  of  the  revolutions  everywhere,  like  all  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  freedom,  wax  eloquent  in  their  sickening  praise.  It  is 
one  of  the  darkest  features  of  the  present  crisis,  that  newspapers 
professing  to  advocate  the  great  cause  of  liberty — nay,  even 
journals  that  denominate  themselves,  and  are  denominated  by 
others,  par  excellence ,  ‘  Evangelical’— should  be  found  willing  to 
prostitute  their  pages  to  the  approbation  of  reactionary  crime.” 

The  first  of  “  Lays  of  the  Revolutions”  is  entitled  the  “  Royal 
Dreamer,”  and  describes  Louis  Philippe,  while  yet  King  of  the 
French,  asleep,  hut  not  at  rest,  and — a  la  Richard  the  Third — * 
haunted  by  the  phantoms  of  his  victims.  We  extract  two 
stanzas : — 

Look  ye  there,  ye  worshippers  of  craft !  that  fawn  and  flatter  still, 

When  the  baseness  of  a  monarch  works  the  prostrate  nations’  ill, 

Look  ye  there,  ye  crouching  satraps,  knaves  of  supple  heart  and  knee  ! 

Ye  who  waste  your  lives  in  forging  lies  to  chain  the  true  and  free  ! 

Now  behold  your  sleeping  demigod,  Ulysses  of  his  time, 

Who  behind  the  July  barricades  rose  like  a  star  sublime, 

With  his  false  and  double  lustre  luring  Europe  through  the  gloom— 

Look  !  in  dreams  he  reads  past  wickedness,  the  presaga  of  his  doom. 

Turn  we  to  another  miscreant,  the  great  architect  of  ‘  Holy 
Alliance”  despotism,  rightly  named  by  our  author  “  The  evil 
genius  of  central  Europe.”  ‘‘  The  Flight  of  Metternich  is  the 
title  of  the  poem,  which  supplies  us  with  the  following  extracts  . 

Through  the  City  of  the  Emperors,  a  living  ocean  streams, 

And  the  roar  of  gathering  millions  booms,  and  armour  clangs  and  gleams  ; 

For  Vienna  hursts  her  manacles,  and  flings  the  iron  away 

That  has  festered  in  her  children’s  hearts,  until  this  glorious  day. 

From  the  Western  sky  strange  lightnings  flash,  they  crimson  all  the  air, 
Dyeing  fort  and  rampart,  church  and  tower,  with  sudden  blood-red  glare— 
Fiery  symbol  of  the  vengeance  which  so  many  years  of  shame 
Summon  down  on  the  arch-traitor — ’this  his  palace  feeds  the  name, 

Mount,  diplomatist,  and  spur  for  life  !  thy  way  is  lighted  far 
By  the  villa’s  crackling  funeral  pile,  like  red  destruction’s  star  : 

It  will  guide  thee  on  thy  weary  road,  a  last  expiring  ray 
Of  the  vast  despotic  monarchies,  now  smouldering  to  decay. 
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Where  has  fled  the  subtle  network  which  thy  skilful  fingers  spun  1 
Where  the  triumphs  of  chicanery,  on  palace  backstairs  won '? 

Where  the  parchment  meshes  meant  to  weave  in  vassalage  the  world  1 
Find  dread  answers  in  those  blazing  walls,  that  flag  of  flame  unfurled  ! 

Ay  !  bethink  thee  in  this  mortal  hour  of  stinging  shame  and  pain, 

How  the  tear-drops  from  a  thousand  eyes  were  showered  like  fiery  rain, 
When  their  owners,  pent  in  dungeons,  pined  for  freedom  and  the  free, 

And  all  crushed  by  despots’  fetters,  cursed  their  source  of  grief  in  thee. 

Rise  not  up  before  thee,  Metternich,  the  Austrian  prisons  damp? 

Rise  not  up  the  bread  and  water,  and  the  one  small  noisome  lamp  1 
Rise  not  up  the  patriot  spectres  1  Flings  not  every  passing  breeze 
Moans  of  agony  athwart  thine  ear,  till  blood  and  vitals  freeze. 

Rise  not  up  the  ghosts  of  mothers,  with  their  wild  and  piteous  wail, 

And  of  daughters,  all  their  beauty  blanched  to  alabaster  pale, 

Crouching  in  the  dust  before  thee,  for  their  sons  and  their  betrothed — 
Woman’s  holiest  self-martyrdom,  in  sight  of  him  they  loathed  1 
Rise  not  up  the  prematurely  dead,  whose  hearts  were  racked  away 
By  the  policy  that  sports  with  life,  and  jeers  at  its  decay  t 
Rise  not  up  the  jet-black  tresses  turned  by  half  a  year  of  woe 
In  those  sweet  Imperial  dungeons,  to  the  white  of  winter’s  snow  1 
Worst  of  all — the  TRUTH’S  ASSASSIN — quencher  of  that  living  spark, 
Which  Jehovah  from  his  altar  gave  to  light  man  through  the  dark  ; 

Choking  by  despotic  censorship  the  utterance  of  thought, 

Till  with  slavery’s  pigmy  formula  into  accordance  brought. 

Why  were  the  Viennese  so  foolish  as  to  allow  Metternich  to 
fly  !  If  Latour — tyrant  and  traitor  combined — deserved  the 
doom  he  met  with,  as  undoubtedly  he  did,  Metternich  deserved 
that  doom  ten  thousand  times  over.  He  is  now  at  Brussells. 
and  still  engaged  in  conspiring  against  the  people  of  all  lands, 
Old  as  he  is,  in  years  as  well  as  in  iniquity,  he  may  yet  live 
long  enough  to  meet  his  most  just  reward. 

The  ‘‘  Hymn  of  the  Milanese,”  “  The  Massacre  of  Naples,” 
“Garibaldi,”  and  ‘‘The  Fall  of  Rome,”  tempt  us  to  extract 
therefrom,  but  our  limited  space  forbids.  We  must,  however, 
make  room  for  the  following  stanzas  from 

THE  DEATH  DIRGE  OF  HUNGARY. 

Sing  the  death -dirge — sing  it  slowly — and  in  sad  and  solemn  tones, 

Till  it  bursts,  an  omen  of  their  doom,  around  the  despots’  thrones  ; 

Let  the  peoples  swell  the  chorus,  which  to  God  for  vengeance  calls 
On  the  workers  of  this  fearful  wrong,  though  nursed  in  kingly  halls  ! 

Hungary  has  died !  in  no  fair  field  of  combat  hurled  to  dust, 

But  by  base  assassin’s  steel  laid  low  with  many  a  ghastly  thrust  ; 

And  the  brutal  band  that  dealt  the  stroke  unshatter’d  by  remorse, 

Flushed  with  triumph,  gash  and  mutilate  in  sport  the  lifeless  corse  : 

O  the  perjury  of  princes'.  O  the  infamy  of  slaves, 

Licking  the  vile  dust  wherever  some  imperial  standard  waves — 

But  if  nations  rear  the  oriflamme  of  liberty  and  right, 

At  the  princes’  signal  creep  the  slaves  that  holy  flag  to  smite  ! 
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There!  gloom  as  of  chaotic  night  above  Hungarian  hills, 

Aud  it  broods  in  shapes  of  spectral  mould  upon  her  lakes  and  rills, 

Since  the  glorious  hurst  of  splendour  that  illumed  her  morning  fled, 

And  the  vampires  came  to  people  this  vast  City  of  the  Dead. 

Europe  hailed  the  young  Aurora,  when  for  freedom  and  for  law 
Into  Austria’s  heart  her  legions  struck  a  dread  and  sudden  awe, 

When  she  shivered  each  impending  chain,  and  trod  so  proudly  forth 
That  she  flashed  the  sister  symbol  of  the  whole  enfranchised  North  ! 

Kossuth!  Bern!  the  nation’s  chieftains — aye,  perennial  be  your  names, 

Aye  perennial  as  God’s  living  truth,  and  as  His  highest  aims 
For  when  worlds  grow  grey  in  tyranny,  and  fester  in  its  breath, 

He  sends  forth  His  sworded  Azraels  to  smite  it  unto  death 

And  in  you  we  see  His  messengers — though  conquered  at  the  close ! 

Since  a  prophecy  of  future  times  bums  through  Hungarian  woes  ; 

Ye  have  taught" the  despots  that  their  power  is  built  on  force  alone, 

And  when  armies  kiss  the  people  an  abyss  engulphs  their  throne. 

Kossuth  !  Bern  !  heroic  spirits  destined  ever  to  survive 
In  the  roll  of  the  Immortals— what  though  vainly  yet  ye  strive 
To  rejoin  the  shattered  fragments,  and  to  throw  once  more  the  die, 

And  to  catch  a  last  sweet  ray  of  light  from  yonder  blacken’d  sky  1 

And  look  onwards  through  the  future,  Kossuth,  Bern,  and  all  the  rest, 

To  the  coming  consummation  when  your  children  will  be  blest 
When  rays  dimmed  for  one  brief  interval,  will  burst  again  in  morn, 

And  the  despots  will  be  spurned  to  doom  by  Freedoms  heel  of  scorn  J 

Cease  the  death-dirge,  then,  in  stillness,  let  it  peal  a  hymn  of  joy 
Which  no  clash  of  steel  may  silence,  and  no  brutal  force  destroy  ; 

Let  it  thunder  to  St.  Peterburg,  and  waken  with  its  notes 
All  the  echoes  of  Vienna  as  through  Europe’s  air  it  floats ! 

“  Liberty  mav  gasp  in  death-throes,  but  it  leaves  immortal  seed 
Watered  by  the  life-streams  welling  from  its  martyrs  when  they  bleed, 

And  the  children  of  these  martyrs,  at  God’s  own  appointed  hour 
Shatter  to  the  woe  that  waits  it,  every  crowned  assassin’s  power !  ’ 

We  very  heartily  commend  this  little  volume  to  our  readers. 
It  is  a  book  which  every  father  should  place  in  the  hands  of  his 
offspring.  Impressed  with  the  truths,  and  inspired  by  the  sen¬ 
timents  contained  in  these  “  Lays,”  the  children  of  the  people 
would  grow  up  sworn  enemies  to  tyranny,  and  the  invincible 
defenders  of  Justice  and  Equality. 

Historic  Pages  from  the  French  Revolution  of  February. 
By  Louis  Blanc.  London  :  Weekly  Tribune  Office. 
(Concluded  from  Page  76.) 

Continuing  our  review  of  this  valuable  work,  we  must  express 
our  regret  that  the  author  has  not  written  a  more  elaborate 
account  of  the  Revolution  of  February.  We  trust  he  will  yet 
do  so,  as  before  all  men,  the  author  of  the  “  History  of  Ten 
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Years”  is  pre-eminently  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  popular 
struggles  of  1848. 

The  treachery  of  Lamartine  was  sufficiently  exhibited  in  the 
extracts  which  appeared  in  the  Review  for  July.  Marrast  pur¬ 
sued  a  still  baser  part,  he  having  established  a  system  of  espion¬ 
age  over  the  minority  of  the  Provisional  Government,  to  sub¬ 
serve  the  factious  ends  of  his  own  party,  the  majorty.  His 
treason  was  brought  to  light  in  consequence  of  the  sums  of 
money  he  had  to  account  for,  and  which  it  appeared  he  had 
squandered  upon  spies  and  other  base  wretches,  the  vile  instru¬ 
ments  of  his  despicable  ambition.  Immediately  previous  to  the 
election  of  the  first  Assembly,  Marrast  and  his  comrogues  printed 
an  electoral  list  from  which  the  names  of  Louis  Blanc,  Albert, 
Flocon,  and  Ledru  Rollin  were  omitted.  A  million  copies  of 
this  list,  printed  on  rose-coloured  paper,  were  circulated  amongst 
the  electors.  With  treason  in  the  Republican  camp,  and  un¬ 
ceasing  conspiracy  in  that  of  the  Royalists,  superadded  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  what  wonder  that  the 
Constituent  Assembly  was  mainly  filled  with  open  enemies  and 
veiled  traitors  ? 

However,  the  effect  produced  by  the  events  of  February  had  not 
yet  passed  away,  and  the  angry  feelings  of  the  royalists  were  repressed 
imt  r?eir  tfrrors-  Two  days  before  the  opening  of  the  Assembly, 

,■  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  came  to  me  at  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and 
said  that  he  wished  to  undeceive  the  Provisional  Government  on  one 
point.  “  We  certainly  did  not  desire  a  republic,”  said  he,  “  but  now 
that  it  i3  established,  I  and  my  friends  will  give  our  support  to  the 
new  regime ;  and  this  we  wish  you  and  your  colleagues  to  be  aware 
of.’  Consequently,  on  the  opening  of  the  Assembly,  all  the  royalists 
who  were  members  joined  in  proclaiming  the  republic  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  From  this  circumstance  we  may  judge  of  the  immense 
distance  between  the  political  convictions  that  come  from  the  heart 
and  those  which  are  merely  held  from  interest ;  for  the  monarchists 
from  whom  we  forced  the  cry  of  “  Vive  la  Republique  !  ”  were  never 
able  to  make  us  cry  "  Vive  le  Roi !  ” 

There  now  commenced  those  machinations  which  resulted  in 
Louis  Blanc  s  exile  to  London.  Unhappily  the  untoward  affair 
of  the  15th  of  May,  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  enemies.  We 
extract  the  account  of  the  author’s  share  in  the  events  of  that 
day : — 

“  Vague  rumours  were  afloat  on  the  14th  that  there  would  be  a 
large  procession  of  citizens  to  the  National  Assembly,  to  present  a 
petition  in  favour  of  Poland  ;  but  further  than  this  the  reports  did  not 
lut.  There  was  not  the  slightest  idea  that  there  would  be  any  such 
attempt  as  that  of  invading  the  Assembly  ;  but  as,  under  the  excited 
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state  of  the  public  mind,  there  was  great  fear  that  some  fatal  event 
might  take  place,  which  would  arm  the  reactionists  with  dangerous 
weapons,  I  expressed  those  fears  to  Albert,  who  thoroughly  partook 
of  my  feelings,  and  having  met  Barbes,  I  found  the  same  fears  in  his 
mind;  I  foresaw  in  this  manifestation  a  serious  danger,  and  dreaded  a 
greater  calamity.  He  left  me,  resolved  to  prevent  all  his  friends 
whom  he  could  meet  from  attending  it.  I  am  therefore  satisfied,  from 
my  intimate  relations  with  Albert  and  Barbes,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  either  of  them  to  have  been  concerned  in  any  plot.  This  my  con¬ 
science,  still  more  strongly  than  my  friendship,  compels  me  to  state. 

The  loth  of  May  I  set  out,  at  my  accustomed  hour,  on  my  way  to 
the  Assembly;  though  some  shameless  libellists  have  not  feared  to 
print  that  on  the  morning  of  that  melancholy  day  I  went  to  Tortonis 
to  concert  with  Blanqui,  Barbes,  and  other  leaders!1’ 

On  my  arrival  at  the  Assembly  I  first  seated  myself  on  the  right 
benches,  near  the  tribune,  that  I  might  hear  the  better,  when  suddenly 
a  distant  murmur  announced  the  approach  of  the  multitude.  Several 
representatives  cried  out,  “  Every  one  in  his  place  !”  so  I  went  to  my 
seat,  on  the  upper  benches  of  the  extreme  left.  The  noise  became 
louder.  The  seats  in  the  body  of  the  hall  were  filled  with  persons 
bearing  standards.  Soon  after,  the  doors  having  been  forced  by  the 
multitude,  and  those  in  the  galleries  having  slid  down  into  the  space 
below,  the  whole  chamber  was  soon  crowded  in  every  part.  The 
tumult  and  confusion  of  voices  was  frightful ;  but  I  preserved  the 
same  attitude  as  my  colleagues,  remaining  in  my  seat  an  astounded, 
but  helpless,  spectator  of  the  invasion  of  a  sanctuary  that  universal 
suffrage  ought  to  have  made  as  inviolable  as  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  Soon,  however,  several  representatives,  clerks,  and  attendants 
of  the  Assembly  came  flocking  up  to  inform  me  that  an  immense 
crowd  in  the  court  next  the  Rue  de  Bourgoyne  were  vociferous  to  see 
me,  and  that  if  I  did  not  go  they  would  increase  the  number  that 
already  filled  the  hall.  Ought  I  to  remain  at  my  post  aloDg  with  my 
colleagues,  or  ought  I  immediately  to  go  where  my  presence  would 
allay  the  excitement  ?  I  resisted  for  some  time;  but  being  pressed 
more  earnestly  by  those  who  were  coming  up  to  me,  I  determined  to 
place  myself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Assembly.  I  went  at  once  to 
M.  Buchez,  the  President,  who  was  informed  of  what  was  passing, 
and  asked  him  if  it  were  advisable  that  1  should  go  and  speak  to  the 
people  ;  whether  I  was  authorised  to  do  so  by  the  Assembly  of  which 
I  was  a  member,  and  from  which  I  would  in  no  way  separate  myself. 
Citizen  Buchez  observed,  that  as  his  voice  would  not  be  heard,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  consult  the  Assembly.  “  Then,”  said 
I,  “  will  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly,  and  as  its  President,  autho¬ 
rise  me  to  interfere  in  this  matter?”  His  answer  implied  assent, 
citizen  Corbon,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  being  present.  It  was 
therefore  in  the  cause  of  order,  and  not  before  I  had  obtained  official 
authority,  that  I  addressed  the  people.  Standing  on  the  secretaries 
seats,  I  demanded  a  moment’s  silence,  which  being  granted  me  I 
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employed — the  Moniteur  is  witness  to  it — to  invite  the  people  to  calm¬ 
ness  and  moderation,  to  respect  too  its  own  sovereignty  represented, 
in  fact,  by  an  assembly,  the  issue  of  universal  suffrage. 

The  tumult,  however,  increased  inside,  and  out  of  doors  the  agita¬ 
tion  became  every  minute  more  intense.  Being  addressed  by  fresh 
and  anxious  solicitations,  I  went,  confident  in  the  assent  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Assembly,  to  a  window  that  looks  out  on  the  court  next 
the  Rue  de  Bourgoyne,  where  Albert  and  Barbes  appeared,  and  there 
I  addressed  the  crowded  multitudes,  in  the  language  that  appeared  to 
me  best  calculated  to  appease  them.  I  said  there  was  no  doubt  that 
it  was  perfectly  legitimate  to  desire  a  more  equitable  distribution  ol 
the  fruits  of  labour,  and  the  gradual  extinction  of  poverty,  but 
that  they  might  rest  assured  the  Assembly  would  not  neglect  the 
sacred  interests  of  the  working  class  ;  that  the  greatest  glory  of  the 
republic  would  be,  that  it  had  laboured  incessantly  to  realise  the  right 
of  all  to  happiness  ;  that  if  it  were  a  folly,  it  was  at  least  a  pardonable 
one,  to  devote  one’s  life  to  the  fulfilment  of  hopes  so  sublime  ;  that, 
besides,  it  was  a  truly  noble  and  affecting  sight  to  see  a  whole  people 
forgetting,  for  a  time,  their  own  troubles  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
cause  of  another  people  in  distress  ;  and  in  this  the  generous  and  cos¬ 
mopolitan  character  of  the  French  people  manifested  itself;  but  that 
the  more  admirable  the  feelings  of  the  people  were,  the  more  necessity 
for  them  to  be  expressed  in  a  legal  and  regular  manner.  I  concluded 
by  conjuring  the  multitude  to  leave  the  National  Assembly  to  deli¬ 
berate  in  perfect  freedom. 

I  was  about  to  return  to  my  seat  when,  seized  by  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  had  collected  behind  the  window,  I  was  hurried  across  the 
Salle  des  Pas-Perdus.  The  people  wanted  to  hear  me  again ;  they 
pressed  me  to  speak,  formed  a  circle,  brought  me  a  chair,  forced  me 
to  get  into  it,  and  I  was  once  more  compelled  to  address  them.  Then 
it  was  that,  alluding  to  the  invincible  might  of  the  revolution  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  commanding  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  world  by  our  wisdom  and  moderation,  as  the  only  means  of 
being  victorious  over  royalty,  that  I  uttered  those  words  since  so 
cruelly  distorted,  “  This  revolution ,  in  fact,  is  not  one  merely  to  shake 
the  thrones  of  kings  it  will  utterly  overthrow  them.”  The  conclusion 
of  my  speech  was  received  with  enthusiastic  shouts  of  “  Vive  la  Re- 
publique  Universelle !  ” 

At  the  same  instant  I  was  surrounded,  notwithstanding  all  my 
efforts  and  struggles  which  completely  exhausted  me,  I  was  borne 
back  into  the  Assembly  through  the  compact  masses  that  had  invaded 
it.  Several  times  I  fell  and  was  raises  again  by  the  stout  arms  of 
those  around  me.  Some  rushed  up  to  embrace  me  while  others  cried 
out,  “  Take  care  you  don’t  stifle  him  1  ”  If  it  be  a  crime  to  excite 
such  feelings  as  these  in  the  breasts  of  the  people  without  ever 
attempting  to  flatter  them  or  to  court  their  popularity  by  unworthy 
means,  such  a  crime  was  mine.  Overpowered  by  my  exertions,  stream¬ 
ing  with  perspiration,  and  my  voice  completely  gone,  I  was  carried  to 
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the  farthest  benches  of  the  amphitheatre  ;  just  then  a  working  man 
came  up  to  me  and  said  .  “  You  are  unable  to  speak,  but  if  you  will 
write  a  few  words  on  a  piece  of  paper,  that  for  the  last  time  you  con¬ 
jure  the  crowd  to  retire,  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  read  it  so  as  to  be 
heard."  I  took  a  pen  immediately  and  wrote,  “  In  the  name  of  our 
country,  our  republican  country ,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  for  the  interest  of  all,  I  adjure  you — ”  when  the  fatal  words 
fell  from  the  tribune,  “  The  National  Assembly  is  dissolved.” 

Then  followed  an  irresistible  movement  of  the  crowd  that  bore  me 
along  to  the  consultation  room  where  my  name  was  repeated  on  all 
sides,  and  I  was  at  once  surrounded  by  a  body  of  men  calling  out 
“To  the  Hotel  de  Ville.”  I  replied,  in  the  greatest  consternation’ 
that  such  a  proceeding  was  to  risk  the  shedding  of  blood.  I  asked 
where  my  colleagues  were  ;  I  could  hear  nothing  of  Albert,  but  I  was 
told  that  Barbes  had  been  compelled  to  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
though  he  had  opposed  it  with  all  his  might,  which  was  confirmed  by 
several  witnesses  whose  names  I  do  not  know.  The  rush  of  the  crowd 
carried  me  with  them  outside  the  building,  but  so  confused  was  I  by 
the  surrounding  multitudes,  that  I  have  no  idea  by  what  door  we 
came  out  nor  how  we  arrived  at  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides.  So 
great  was  the  crush  that  my  immediate  neighbours  were  obliged  to 
form  a  sort  of  rampart  for  me  by  joining  their  arms.  A  momentary 
halt  was  made,  of  which  I  avriled  myself  to  induce  the  crowd  to  dis¬ 
perse.  “  You  are  rushing  to  destruction,”  said  I.  But  they  replied 
by  showing  their  naked  bosoms  :  “  They  will  not  dare  to  strike  un¬ 
armed  men.’  My  brother,  who  had  sought  me  with  some  of  his  friends, 
replied  at  once,  “  Then  it  is  he  whom  you  wish  to  get  killed  ?  ”  Im¬ 
mediately  the  ranks  opened.  A  cab  happened  to  be  passing;  it  was 
stopped  ;  the  proprietor  was  compelled  to  alight.  He  was  a  wine 
merchant  returning  to  Bercy,  but  on  his  declaring  that  he  had  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  cab  which  he  could  not  leave,  he  was  allowed  to  remain, 
while  I  and  my  brother  entered  with  him,  and  we  were  driven  straight 
to  a  friend  of  his  where  he  insisted  upon  my  stopping  to  take  a  little 
rest.  His  house  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  medical  school,  and 
I  was  received  with  the  most  obliging  hospitality.  I  alterwards 
returned  to  my  own  lodgings,  having  stopped  to  change  my  linen  at  a 
neighbouring  bookseller’s,  named  Masson,  whose  nephews  received 
me  as  he  was  out.  To  pretend,  as  some  journals  have,  that  I  was 
seen  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  a  most  monstrous  falsehood. 

Having  learned  that  the  Assembly  had  resumed,  I  hastened  there  to 
take  my  post.  On  arriving  at  the  lobby  I  was  recognised  by  some  of 
the  national  guards.  They  rushed  at  me  with  the  greatest  fury,  cry¬ 
ing  out,  “To  trial!  To  trial !  ”  while  others  shouted,  “Kill  him! 
’twill  be  settled  the  sooner.”  Fortunately,  and  it  affords  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  mention  it,  other  national  guards  were  as  eager  in 
my  defence  as  their  comrades  were  in  attacking  me  ;  General  Duvi- 
vier  was  one  of  the  first  to  protect  my  life. 
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It  is  almost  certain  that  had  it  not  been  for  their  intervention  I 
should  have  been  murdered.  My  hair  was  plucked  out  by  the  roots, 
my  coat  was  torn  in  pieces  ;  some  even  attempted  to  thrust  their 
bayonets  at  me  from  behind,  and  one  man  not  being  able  to  reach  me 
any  other  way,  seized  my  hand  and  violently  twisted  my  fingers  round. 
In  this  state  I  entered  the  assembly,  where  the  reception  I  met  with 
from  one  part  of  the  House  manifested  none  but  the  most  hostile  feel¬ 
ings  ;  so  frightful,  I  had  almost  said  inhuman,  are  the  effects  of  certain 
misunderstandings  inseparable  from  revolutionary  times.  When  I 
ascended  the  tribune,  in  defence  of  my  unfortunate  friends  Albert  and 
Barbes,  I  was  received  with  loud  murmurs,  and,  according  to  the 
reports  of  several  journals,  with  these  murmurs  were  mingled  insults 
of  a  nature  that  no  man  of  honour  can  ever  submit  to.  I  did  not 
hear  them  in  the  tumult,  and  as  a  letter  which  I  published  in  the 
Presse  has  not  been  replied  to,  I  am  bound  to  disbelieve  the  circum¬ 
stance. 

The  Moniteur  is  wrong  in  stating  that  the  authorisation  to  prosecute 
Albert  was  carried  that  evening  unanimously,  for  I  and  my  friends 
protested  against  it.  [Here  follow  specific  denials  of  the'  various 
charges  brought  against  the  author,  which  are  all  more  fully  refuted 
in  the  former  part  of  this  work.] 

Notwithstanding  the  above  truth -breathing  statement,  copies 
of  which  were  supplied  to  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly, 
leave  to  prosecute  Louis  Blanc  was  demanded,  but,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  refused.  For  a  moment  baulked  of  their  prey,  his 
enemies  ultimately  succeeded  when  the  insurrection  of  June  had 
given  place  to  the  reign  of  terror,  over  which  Cavaignac  pre¬ 
sided.  “  Although,”  says  Louis  Blanc,  “  I  would  have  given 
my  life  to  have  prevented  this  terrible  insurrection,  there  were 
men  who  went  about  spreading  reports  that  I  was  one  of  the 
leaders.  This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  first  falsehood 
that  I  was  the  originator  of  the  ateliers  nationaux  ”  Another 
attempt  was  made  to  murder  the  people's  faithful  friend  : — 

On  the  25th  of  June  I  was  returning  home,  accompanied  by 
some  of  my  colleagues,  when  I  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Moderates.  They  uttered  cries  of  death  against  me,  and 
one  pointed  his  pistol  to  my  head,  others  raised  their  swords  to 
strike  me,  and  I  should  have  been  basely  murdered  had  not  several 
representatives  of  the  people  and  national  guards,  after  a  des¬ 
perate  struggle,  saved  me  from  their  fury.  I  was  forced  by  the 
crowd  into  the  cafe  Frascati,  where  I  soon  came  out  with  M.  Bouil¬ 
lon,  and  one  of  my  colleagues,  M.  Dutier,  whose  tilbury  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  him  ;  we  entered  and  drove  off,  when  two  shots  were  fired 
at  us  from  behind.  M.  Corne,  an  old  royalist,  and  on  that  account 
appointed  attorney-general  of  the  republic,  did  not  think  it  neces- 
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sary  to  pursue  the  assassins,  as,  no  doubt,  such  an  attempt  at 
murder  had  nothing  criminal  in  his  estimation. 

On  the  25th  and  26th  of  June,  General  Cavaignac  issued  pro¬ 
clamations  which  contained  expressions  of  good-will,  forgiveness, 
and  oblivion  ;  then,  having  to  some  extent  obtained  a  surrender 
of  arms,  justice  was  alluded  to,  though  as  yet  there  was  no  mention 
made  of  victims.  But  no  sooner  had  the  faubourg  Saint  Antoine 
surrendered,  than  those  who  had  been  invited  to  throw  themselves 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  republic  were  dragged  before  courts-martial 
and  tried  by  those  against  whom  they  had  been  fighting.  Those 
to  whom  Cavaignac  had  solemnly  declared  there  should  be  no 
victims ,  were  hurried  into  banishment  without  trial.  Thousands 
were  crammed  into  dungeons  on  a  level  with  the  Seine,  and  when 
any  unhappy  wretch  put  his  head  to  the  grating,  that  he  might 
breathe  a  little  pure  air  in  that  close,  foetid  den,  he  was  fired  upon 
by  the  national  guards.  One  poor  old  man  declared  he  was  not 
an  insurgent,  but  had  come  to  Paris  to  see  his  son;  a  national 
guard  shot  him  in  the  shoulder,  while  another  cut  him  down  with 
his  sword,  and  a  third  fired  a  bullet  into  him,  exclaiming,  “I  can 
say  I  have  killed  one,  at  least/’  I  myself  have  seen  the  marks  of 
the  balls  upon  the  gratings  of  the  Tuilleries  cellars.  Prisoners 
were  shot  in  the  plains  of  Grenelle,  at  Mount  Parnasse,  in  the 
quarries  of  Montmartre,  and  many  other  places.  One  insurgent, 
being  wounded,  was  laid  on  a  bed  of  straw,  when  some  wretches 
set  fire  to  the  straw  and  burnt  him  alive. 

The  reader  will  find  a  much  fuller  and  more  frightful  account 
of  the  massacre  of  prisoners,  and  other  atrocities  committed  by 
the  victors,  in  numbers  1,  2,  3  and  4  of  the  “Red  Republican 

A  mock  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  Insurrection  of  June 
was  instituted  ;  the  foregone  purpose  of  those  who  started  the 
enquiry  being  to  make  out  a  connection  between  the  events  of 
June  and  May,  and  to  attempt  to  shew  that  those  events  were 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  minority 
in  the  Provisional  Government.  The  report  produced  by  the 
Committee  of  Enquiry  was  one  of  the  most  infamous  specimens 
of  villainy  and  falsehood  ever  penned.  On  the  night  of  the 
25th  of  August,  1848,  the  Assembly  voted  the  prosecution  of 
Louis  Blanc  and  Caussidiere. 

For  some  time,  says  our  author,  I  resisted  the  entreaties  of 
my  brother  and  friends  to  escape,  but  I  yielded  at  last  to  the 
pleasure  that  an  innocent  man  must  always  feel  in  disappointing 
the  injustice  of  his  enemies.  1  felt  that  I  ought  to  deprive  them 
of  the  pleasure  of  having  me  in  their  power,  and  reserve  myself 
for  combating  their  influence  in  the  future.  A  noble-minded,  dis- 
inrerested  representative  of  the  people,  M.  d’Aragon,  came  and 
offered  me  his  hand,  saying,  “  I  do  not  agree  with  your  opinions, 
but  I  respect  and  esteem  you.  If  I  am  worthy  of  your  confidence, 
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come  with  me !  ”  I  followed  him.  I  have  since  heard  that  he  is 
dead,  and  this  news  was  the  first  addition  to  the  sorrows  of  my 
exile.  It  was  daylight  when  I  left  the  Assembly,  and  as  soon  as 
I  reached  M  d’ Aragon’s  I  threw  myself  on  a  bed  and  slept  soundly. 
Two  hours  after,  being  awoke  by  my  host,  who  had  been  joined  by 
two  of  my  friends,  Eugene  Duclerc  and  Felix  Pyat,  I  started  with 
the  latter  in  a  carriage  to  Saint  Denis,  which  I  left  by  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Railway.  This  was  the  only  precaution  I  could  bring  myself 
to  take,  for  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  a  disguise  ;  and  at  Ghent 
I  preferred  going  to  prison,  for  confessing  my  name,  rather  than 
use  the  passport  of  a  friend,  that  had  been  slipped  into  my  pocket 
on  my  departure. 

The  Royalist  majority  passed  a  retrospective  law  that  the 
accused  of  the  15th  of  May  should  be  tried  by  a  special  judicial 
commission. 

The  court  that  was  with  such  gross  violation  of  all  justice  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  trial  by  jury,  was  of  the  character  thus  described 
in  1818,  by  M.  Berenger,  in  his  “  Criminal  Law  in  France  ” 
(pages  84  and  85): — “  Under  whatever  pretext ,  name,  or  character 
they  are  established,  they  can  only  be  considered  as  sanguinary 
courts,  acting  upon  the  sole  principle  of  accomplishing  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  created.  Expect  neither  mercy  nor  any  sentiment 
of  justice  from  them ;  put  no  trust  in  the  previous  characters  of  the 
members  composing  them;  for  the  man  who  is  base  enough  to  accept 
the  office  of  punishing  actions  which  are  only  reputed  crimes, 
because  displeasing  to  a  despot  or  a  party,  sacrifices  his  honour, 
and  is  from  that  hour  the  slave  of  injustice 

And  the  man  who  Wrote  these  lines  was  the  same  who  presided 
at  the  High  Justiciary  Court  at  Bourges!  But  to  deprive  us  of 
trial  by  jury,  and  shelter  themselves  under  a  court  established 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  us  was  not  enough.  The  place  of  trial 
was  removed  far  from  Paris,  the  theatre  of  the  events  of  the  15th 
May,  where  innumerable  witnesses  would  have  brought  to  light 
the  truth,  and  transported  to  Bourges,  where  the  voice  of  truth 
might  be  silenced,  and  justice  violated  without  a  struggle. 

Louis  Blanc,  together  with  Caussidiere,  Barbes,  and  Albert, 
were  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life.  The  two  former  being 
absent,  their  names  were  posted  on  the  pillory,  but  the  people 
decorated  them  with  garlands  of  flowers. 

Louis  Blanc  concludes  a  just  denunciation  of  the  reactionary 
traitors  by  observing  that,  “  The  names  of  the  men  who  now 
govern  France  will  ever  be  execrated  in  history.  They  have 
cast  the  slur  of  folly  upon  generous  actions,  by  their  successful 
violence  they  have  created  a  system  of  bloody  arguments  to  be 
employed  by  future  terrorists  ;  and,  if  it  were  possible,  they 
would  have  made  the  people  regret  their  past  moderation.  Thit 
is  the  crime  for  which  they  must  answer.” 


(  H7  ) 

LETTER  FROM  FRANCE. 

Paris,  July  23,  1850, 

As  I  anticipated  in  my  last,  the  dotation  to  Lords  Buonaparte  finally  passed 
the  Assembly — in  substance  allowing  him  the  sum  he  wanted,  in  form  hu¬ 
miliating  him  deeply  before  the  eyes  of  all  France.  The  Assembly  then 
resumed  its  work  of  repression — taking  up  the  press  law.  Atrocious  as,  this 
law  was  when  produced  from  the  hand  of  its  originator,  M.  Baroche,  it  was 
innocent  and  harmless  compared  with  what  the  spite  of  the  majority  has 
made  it.  The  majority,  in  its  furious  and  yet  impotent  hatred  against  the 
press,  has  dealt  out  its  blows  almost  blindfolded,  not  caring  whether  it  hits 
the  “  good”  or  the  “  had ”  press.  Thus  the  “  law  of  hatred"  has  been 
enacted.  The  caution-money  is  raised.  The  stamp  is  re-established  on 
newspapers.  An  extra  stamp  is  put  upon  the  “  roman-feuilleton,”  that 
part  of  the  newspaper  which  is  dedicated  to  the  publication  of  novels — a 
measure  which  would  be  quite  incomprehensible  if  it  was  not  a  reply  to  the 
election  of  Eugene  Sue,  the  effect  of  whose  Socialist  novels  has  not  yet 
been  forgotten  by  the  majority.  All  works  published  in  weekly  numbers  or 
monthly  parts  of  less  than  a  certain  size,  are  subjected  to  the  stamp  in  the 
same  manner  as  newspapers.  And  lastly,  every  paragraph  appearing  in  a 
newspaper  must  be  provided  with  the  signature  of  the  author. 

This  law,  as  the  blind  fury  of  the  majority  has  made  it,  falls  heavily,  not 
only  upon  the  Socialist  and  Republican  press,  hut  on  the  counter-revolu¬ 
tionary  press  :  and  perhaps  far  more  heavily  upon  this  than  upon  the  oppo¬ 
sition  press.  The  names  of  the  republican  writers  are  pretty  well  known, 
and  it  matters  little  whether  they  sign  their  paragraphs  or  not ;  hut  let  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  the  Assemblee  Nationale,  the  Pouvior,  the  Constitutionnel ,  &o.-, 
be  obliged  to  come  out  with  the  names  of  their  contributors,  and  their  leaders 
will  immediately  loose  all  influence  even  upon  their  class  of  readers.  The 
name  of  a  great  daily  paper,  particularly  an  old-established  one,  is,  to 
respectable  people,  always  a  respectable  firm ;  but  let  these  firms,  Bertin 
and  Co.,  Veron  and  Co.,  Delamarre  and  Co.,  once  be  dissolved  into  their 
literary  components,  let  that  mysterious  “  Co."  once  decompose  into  venal 
“penny-a-liners"  of  old  standing,  who,  for  hard  cash,  have  defended  aU 
possible  causes,  such  as  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  or  into  foolish  old  women 
calling  themselves  statesmen,  such  as  Capefigne,  let  all  the  little  men  who 
raise  loud  voices  and  spout  big  articles  once  creep  out  into  daylight  under 
the  new  law,  and  you  will  see  what  a  sad  figure  the  respectable  press  will 
make. 

It  is  true  that,  under  the  new  law,  by  the  enhanced  price  of  newspapers 
a  very  numerous  class  of  readers  will  be  excluded  from  this  mode  of  getting 
information.  Both  newspapers,  cheap  periodicals,  and  other  popular  publi¬ 
cations  will  be  above  the  reach, of  numerous  working-men,  and  particularly 
of  the  majority  of  the  country-people.  But  the  press  was  always  an  auxi¬ 
liary  means  merely,  to  agitate  the  peasantry  ;  this  olass  being  far  more  sensi¬ 
ble  to  theirown  material  sufferings  and  to  the  increase  of  taxation  than  to  the 
declamations  of  the  press  ;  and  as  long-as  the  present  bourgeois  government 
cannot  find  out  Jhe  means— which  it  never  can. — to  alleviate  the  weight  of 
usury  and  taxation  upon  the  peasantry,  as  long  will  there  he  discontent,  and. 
“revolutionary  tendencies,”  manifested  amongst  this  newly -roused  class.. 
Ab  to  the  working-men  in  the  towns,  they  cannot  be  entirely  excluded  from 
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seeing  the  newspapers,  and  if  cheap  peiiodical  publications  are  stopped, 
they  will  make  up  for  that  by  increasing  secret  societies,  secret  debating, 
clubs,  &c.  But  if  the  government,  with  respect  to  the  diminishing  the 
number  Of  revolutionary  tracts  and  periodicals,  have  obtained  some  result, 
they  have  obtained  it  at  the  cost  of  ruining  the  whole  of  the  publishing  and 
bookselling  trades  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  these  trades  can  subsist  under 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  new  law.  And  thus  this  is  very  likely  to 
contribute  much  to  the  breaking  up  the  party  of  order  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Assembly. 

As  soon  as  the  law  on  the  press  was  voted,  the  Assembly  proceeded  to 
give  Louis  Napoleon  another  broad  hint  that  he  was  not  to  exceed  the  limits 
the  constitution  had  placed  him  in.  The  Buonapartist  paper,  Le  Pouvobr, 
had  an  article  commenting  in  not  very  favourable  terms  upon  the  Assembly. 
An  old  law  of  the  Restoration  was  dug  up,  and  the  publisher  of  the  Pouvdr, 
arranged  at  the  bar  for  breach  of  privilege,  and  sentenced  to  5000f.  (£200) 
fine,  which  fine  was,  of  course,  immediately  paid.  The  penalty  was  not 
very  severe,  but  the  act  of  the  Assembly  was  sufficiently  significant.  “  We 
strike  low  but  we  mean  to  hit  higher,”  said  a  member,  and  was  loudly 
applauded. 

The  Assembly  then  resolved  to  suspend  its  sitting  for  three  months,  from 
the  11th  of  August  next.  As  provided  by  the  constitution,  it  had  to  elect 
a  commission  of  twenty-five  members,  which  is  to  remain  at  Paris  during  the 
adjournment,  and  to  watch  the  executive  power.  The  chiefs  of  the  majority, 
believing  Louis  Napoleon  to  be  sufficiently  humiliated,  drew  up  a  list  of  these 
candidates,  including  none  but  members  of  the  majority,  Orleanists,  Mode¬ 
rate  Legitimists,  some  Buonapartists,  no  Republicans  nor  Ultra-legitimists. 
But  in  the  vote  all  the  Buonapartists  have  been  thrown  out,  and  in  their 
stead  some  Moderate  Republicans  and  several  ultra- Legitimists  have  been 
elected,  thus  again  showing  the  disposition  of  the  Assembly  to  have  none  of 
th  e  corps-d’Etat  which  Louis  Napoleon  is  always  dreaming  of. 

I  do  not  expect  that  there  will  be  anything  serious  until  the  experiment 
is  made  to  upset  the  Republic ;  be  it  by  the  President,  or  be  it  by  one  of 
the  royalist  factions.  This  would,  no  doubt,  rouse  the  people  from  their 
torpor  ;  and  this  is  an  event  which  must  take  place  between  now  and  May 
1852,  but  at  what  precise  epoch  it  is  impossible  to  predict. 


LETTER  FROM  GERMANY. 

The  War  in  Schleswig-Holstein. 

Cologne,  July  21,  1850, 

The  all-engrossing  topic  now  in  Germany  is,  of  course,  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  affair.  As  this  affair  is  in  your  country,  as  well  as  in  France,  very 
little  understood,  you  will  allow  me  to  give  a  rapid  view  of  it. 

It  has  been  shown  clearly  enough  that  the  small  independent  states  by 
which  Germany  is  surrounded  are,  under  a  more  or  less  liberal  form,  the 
chief  seats  of  reaction.  Thus  Belguim,  the  model  state  of  Constitutionalism, 
was  the  first  to  resist  the  shock  of  February,  the  first  to  proclaim  martial  law 
and  to  pass  sentences  of  death  upon  patriots.  Thus  Switzerland  shifted  herself 
in  a  far  from  honourable  way  through  the  revolutionary  storm,  hiding  behind 
the  Chinese  wall  of  neutrality  as  long  as  revolution  was  in  the  ascendant, 
and  playing  the  subservient  tool  of  the  Holy  Alliance  against  disarmed  refu- 
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gees,  when  reaction  was  again  rife  throughout  Europe.  It  is  evident  that 
the  petty  national  egotism  of  those  impotent  states  must  induce  them  to 
rely  upon  the  support  principally  of  old  established,  i.  e.  reactionary  go¬ 
vernments,  the  more  so  as  they  cannot  hut  he  aware  that  every  European 
revolution  puts  their  own  national  independence  in  question,  an  independence 
which  to  uphold  none  are  interested  hut  the  supporters  of  the  old  political 
system. 

Denmark  is  another  of  these  petty  states  sharing  this  pride  of  a  national 
independence  and  this  exorbitant  desire  to  aggrandise  themselves.*  The 
independence  and  power  of  Denmark,  a  state  living  only  upon  the  plunder 
of  universal  commerce  by  the  Sound  Dues,  is  of  interest  to  none  hut  Russia 
and  a  certain  fraction  of  English  politicans.  Denmark  is  literally  the  slave  of 
Russia,  by  a  series  of  treaties  agreed  to  in  the  last  century  ;  and  through  Den¬ 
mark  Russia  lays  hold  upon  the  Dardanelles  of  the  Baltic.  The  old  school 
of  English  politicians,  too,  take  an  interest  in  the  aggrandisement  of  Den¬ 
mark,  according  to  their  old  policy  of  cutting  up  central  Europe  into  a  set 
of  small  states  quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  thus  leaving  England  to 
apply  to  them  the  principle  “  Divide  and  conquer.” 

The  policy  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  all  countries  has,  on  the  contrary, 
always  been  to  strongly  unite  the  great  nationalities  hitherto  cut  up  in 
small  states,  and  to  ensure  independence  and  power,  not  to  those  small  wrecks 
of  nationalities — such  as  Danes,  Croats,  Czechs,  Slowaks,  kc.  See.,  counting 
from  one  to  three  millions  each  at  the  very  outset,  or  to  those  mongrel 
would-be  nations,  such  as  the  Swiss  and  Belgians — hut  to  the  large  and 
healthy  nationalities  now  oppressed  by  the  ruling  European  system.  An 
European  confederacy  of  republics  can  only  be  formed  by  great  and  equally 
powerful  nations,  such  as  the  French,  English,  German,  Italian,  Hungarian, 
and  Polish  nations,  but  never  by  such  miserably  powerless  so-called  nations 
as  the  Danes,  the  Dutch,  the  Belgians,  Swiss,  kc. 

Besides,  will  the  revolutionary  party  allow  the  most  important  mari¬ 
time  position  of  the  north,  the  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  to  remain  for  ever  at  the 
mercy  of  Danish  egotism  1  Will  they  allow  the  Danes  to  make  up  the 
interest  of  their  national  debt  by  imposing  heavy  tolls  upon  eveiy  vessel 
trading  across  the  Sound  and  Belt  ?  Certainly  not. 

Denmark,  by  that  precious  hereditary  right  which  treats  a  people  as  so 
many  chattels,  became  united  with  two  German  countries,  Schleswig  and 
Holstein.  They  had  separate  constitutions,  common  to  both  of  them,  and 
old-established  rights  granted  by  their  princes,  “  that  these  countries  should 
for  ever  remain  together  and  undivided.”  The  law  of  succession,  besides, 
is  different  in  Denmark  to  what  it  is  in  the  two  duchies.  In  1814,  at  the 
infamous  congress  of  Vienna,  where  nations  were  cut  up  and  sold  by  auction, 
Holstein  was  incorporated  with  the  German  confederacy,  but  Schleswig  was 
not.  From  that  day  the  Danish  national  party  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  incor. 
porate  Schleswig  into  Denmark.  At  last  1848  arrived.  In  March  a  popular 
movement  took  place  in  Copenhagen,  and  the  national  and  liberal  party 
got  into  office.  They  instantly  decreed  a  constitution,  and  the  incorporation 
of  Schleswig  into  Denmark.  The  consequence  was  the  insurrection  of  the 
duchies,  and  the  war  between  Germany  and  Denmark. 

While  German  soldiers  in  Posen,  in  Italy,  and  in  Hungary,  fought  against 

*  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  Switzerland  was  in 
1848-49  much  discussed  in  the  latter  country,  and  that  the  Swiss  hoped  to  see  this  realised 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Italian  revolution. 
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the  revolution,  this  war  in  Schleswig  was  the  only  revolutionary  war  Ger¬ 
many  ever  carried  on.  The  question  was  whether  the  Schleswigers  were  to 
be  forced  to  follow  the  fate  of  small,  impotent,  half-civilised  Denmark,  and 
to  be  the  slaves  of  Russia  for  ever,  or  whether  they  should  be  allowed  to 
re-unite  themselves  to  a  nation  of  forty  millions,  which  was  then  just  en¬ 
gaged  in  the.  struggle  for  its  freedom,  unity,  and  consequent  recovery  of  its 
strength.  And  the  German  princes,  particularly  the  royal  drunkard  of 
Prussia,  knew  the  revolutionary  signification  of  this  war  too  well.  The 
note  is  well  known  by  which  the  Prussian  embassy,  Major  Wildenbruch, 
proposed  to  the  king  of  Denmark  to  carry  on  the  war  for  show,  just  as  much 
as  was  necessary  to  allow  the  Danish  and  German  revolutionary  enthusiasts  who 
engaged  on  both  sides  as  volunteers,  to  devour  each  other.  Consequently  the 
war  was,  on  the  German  side,  one  continued  series  of  treasons,  down  to 
the  battle  of  Predericia,  where  the  republican  Schleswig-Holstein  corps, 
10,000  men,  were  surprised  and  cut  up  by  three  times  their  number  of 
Danes,  while  40,000  Prussians  and  others  were  only  a  few  miles  off  and 
left  them  in  the  sarape  ;  and  down  to  the  treacherous  peaee  concocted  at 
Berlin,  a  peace  which  allows  Russia  to  land  troops  in  Schleswig,  and  Prussia 
to  march  into  Holstein  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  she  herself  has  aided  and 
abetted  at  least  officially. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  which  side  was  the  revolutionary,  or  which 
the  reactionary  interest,  there  can  be  none  now.  Russia  sends  heT  fleet  to 
fraternise  with  the  Danes  and  to  blockade,  in  common  with  them,  the  shores 
of  Schleswig-Holstein.  All  the  “  powers  tha-  be”  are  arrayed  against  this 
small  German  tribe  of  not  more  than  850,000  souls ;  and  nothing  hut  the 
sympathies  of  the  revolutionists  of  all  countries  is  there  to  assist  this  small 
but  brave  people.  They  will  fall  no  doubt ;  they  may  resist  a  time,  and 
even  overthrow  the  treacherous  bourgeois  government  which  Prussia  has 
forced  upon  them,  they  may  beat  Danes  and  Russians,  but  at  last  they  will 
be  crushed,  unless  the  Prussian  army,  which  is  sure  to  march  into  Holstein, 
refuses  to  act.  And  if  this,  which  is  not  at  all  impossible,  should  come  to 
pass,  you  would  see  things  in  Germany  take  another  turn.  Then  there  would 
be  a  general  outbreak,  and  such  a  one  that  1848  would  be  nothing  compared 
to  it ;  for  the  acts  of  the  Holy  Alliance  have  told  well  upon  the  German 
people  ;  and  if  in  ’48  even  the  federative  republic  was  impossible,  now  nothing 
would  be  accepted  short  of  the  German  republic,  one  and  indivisible,  demo¬ 
cratic  and — -within  six  months — Social. 


Fraternal  Democrats. — We  are  requested  to  state  that  the 
next  monthly  meeting  of  this  body  will  take  place  on  Friday 
evening,  August  9th,  in  the  Coffee-room  of  the  John  Street, 
Institution. 

Ernest  JonEs. — Although  no  news  to  our  readers,  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  place  on  record,  the  fact  of  the  liberation  of  our 
friend,  Ernest  Jones,  on  the  9th  of  July.  He  having  suffered 
the  full  term  of  his  imprisonment,  certainly  he  owes  his  Shylock- 
like  persecutors  no  gratitude.  He  does,  however,  owe  them 
something,  and  we  trust  lie  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  pay 
them  in  full. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW 


SEPTEMBER,  1850. 


A  BIRD’S  EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  GLORIOUS  BRITISH 
CONSTITUTION. 

“  Not  to  know,”  says  Cicero,  “  what  happened  before  we  were 
born,  is  to  remain  always  children ;  for,  what  were  the  life  of 
man  did  he  not  combine  present  events  with  the  recollection  of 
past  ages !”  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  History 
is,  as  an  antidote  to  humbug.  The  study  of  history  is  a  specific, 
or  universal  medicine,  for  all  kinds  of  cant  and  twaddle  about 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  veneration  of  the  Past  with  its 
admirable  institutions,  and  the  like;  for  the  records  of  nations 
show  that  civilisation  is  by  no  means  an  invariable  quantity.  It 
is  a  fact  which  has  incessantly  changed  its  value  and  aspect  with 
the  lapse  of  time.  The  advocates  of  the  past,  therefore,  might 
justly  be  required  to  point  out  the  particular  pliasis  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  to  whicli  they  refer,  as  the  most  excellent  among  its  inces¬ 
sant  fluctuations.  The  whole  past  cannot  be  so  admirable  and 
venerable  as  they  pretend,  for  the  ages  that  have  vanished  con¬ 
tradict  each  other  quite  as  much  as  the  present  contradicts  them 
all.  In  what  particular  phasis  of  civilisation  were  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  man  so  explained  and  accomplished,  that  hence¬ 
forth  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  fold  his  hands  and  remain,  like 
the  Indian  Buddha,  in  a  state  of  eternal  repose?  If  this  ques¬ 
tion  cannot  be  answered  with  respect  to  mankind,  as  little  can  it 
be  answered  with  respect  to  any  particular  nation,  for  example, 
the  British.  Wisdom  of  our  ancestors?  No  doubt  they  were 
wise  in  their  day  and  generation,  but  their  day  was  not  ours, 
qq,0  wisdom  of  which  set  of  ancestors  ?  Of  the  Saxons  ? 
Then  we  shall  make  sad  havoc  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  whose  opinions  on  things  in  general  were  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  again  from  those  entertained  by  men  under  the  I  udors. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Puritans  ?  perhaps,  all  things  considered, 
the  most  logical  and  least  stupid  of  all  our  multifarious  ances¬ 
tors  ;  yet  I  shudder  to  think  what  would  then  become  of  the 
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Stuarts  and  their  adherents  :  not  to  mention  the  “  worldly  and 
profane”  wisdom  of  Dutch  William,  and  the  treacherous,  mean, 
sneaking,  rascally  aristocrats  who  placed  him  on  the  throne.  The 
wisdom  of  George  III.  and  Lord  North  ?  Such  wisdom  is 
questionable,  seeing  that  the  most  memorable  deed  accomplished 
by  these  respected  ancestors  was  the  loss  of  the  American 
colonies  through  an  amount  of  obstinacy  and  stupidity  unpa¬ 
ralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  Amid  this  chaos  of 
conflicting  “  ancestor- wisdom,”  one  is  lost  in  admiration  !  Ought 
it  not  to  be  made  law  that  every  “  true-hearted  Briton”  should 
adopt  the  maxims  of  his  respected  ancestors  by  turns,  and  give 
the  wisdom  of  each  epoch  a  fair  trial  ?  Seriously,  my  proleta¬ 
rian  brothers,  it  would  be  extremely  ludicrous  to  hear  the  up¬ 
holders  of  established  injustice  talk  of  the  “  glorious  British 
constitution,  admirable  institutions,  of  our  venerable  forefathers,” 
and  the  like,  were  it  not  that  all  this  sickening  twaddle  is  emitted 
with  a  purpose,  namely,  to  deceive  the  people  as  to  the  real  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  present  state  of  things.  It  may  suit  the  private  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  haughty  descendants  of  Norman  William  and  his 
horde  of  brigands  the  purposes  of  those  noble  offshoots  from 
royal  harlots,  whose  fingers  are  in  every  man’s  pocket — the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  coronetted  Shylocks  of  the  Stock  Exchange— to 
promulgate  endless  absurdities  on  this  subject ;  but  the  people 
would  do  well  to  think  twice  of  the  matter  before  believing 
whatever  is  told  them  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  them 
ignorant  of  the  truth.  \Vhen  did  this  boasted  constitution  make 
its  first  appearance  ?  Who  were  its  originators  ?  If  the  idea  of 
a  constitution  be  opposed  to  that  of  despotism,  I  presume  it  is 
so,  because  a  constitution  means  a  form  of  government  which  is 
based  upon  the  assent  of  the  governed ,  then  history  ought  to 
present  traces  of  this  assent  having  been  attained  :  in  other 
words,  the  whole  community ,  being  now  under  the  operation  of 
this  precious  constitution,  must  in  past  ages  have  concurred  in 
its  fabrication. 

British  history,  however,  on  being  interrogated,  gives  a  very 
different  account  of  the  matter  The  sacred  and  sacramental 
formula,  which  expresses  the  glorious  British  constitution,  is 

King,  Lords,  and  Commons.”  Let  us  tear  the  veil  from  this 
aristocratic  holy  of  holies,  and  look,  with  our  profane  and  ple¬ 
beian  eyes,  on  what  we  find  there.  Let  us  analyse  this  myste¬ 
rious  formula,  and  ascertain  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  it,  if 
indeed  it  has  any  rational  meaning.  Our  monarchy  and  aris- 
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tocracy  date  from  the  year  1066.  A  hostile  army  then  encamped 
on  the  soil  of  England  ;  its  chiefs  obtained  allotments  of  land 
proportionate  to  their  rank  and  services  (see  Doomsday  Book) 
on  military  tenures,  which  bound  them  together  in  one  vast  feudal 
system.  In  order  to  preserve  amicable  relations  amongst  these 
warrior-chiefs,  they  were  often  convoked  by  their  general,  whom 
they  styled  in  their  language  lioi,  to  hold  a  consultation  upon 
their  affairs,  which  affairs  were  chiefly  how  to  keep  “  these  base 
Saxon  dogs”  in  proper  subjection  to  their  rulers  and  feudal  supe¬ 
riors  by  divine  right,  and  to  wring  from  these  slaves  or  “  sul^ 
jecti"  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  The  lineal  descendants  of  these 
mail-claid  Norman  barbarians  are  the  hereditary  legislators  of 
England,  and  as  they  were  originally  the  companions  and  equals 
of  the  General,  they  are  now  the  peers  of  the  king,  and  have 
privileges.  The  bulk  of  the  nation,  namely,  the  Saxons,  were 
regarded  after  the  conquest  “  come  gens  taillable  et  corveahle 
a  mercie" — taxable,  and  forced  to  do  taskwork,  at  the  will  of 
their  masters.  There  is  almost  no  mention  of  the  vanquished 
for  some  time  after  the  Conquest,  except  in  Anglo-Norman  char¬ 
ters,  as  “serfs,  villains,  colons ,”  &c.,who  could  acquire  no  pro¬ 
perty,  and  were  sold  along  with  houses,  cattle,  and  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  as  belonging  to  the  ground — “  vetement  de  la  terre .”  In 
the  year  1295,  by  the  23rd  Edward  I.,  a  certain  number  of 
burghs,  arbitrarily  selected  as  the  most  wealthy,  were  required 
to  send  deputies  to  the  council  of  the  king  and  his  peers.  That 
is  the  first  appearance  of  the  English  Tiers  Etat,  or  Third  Es- 
state,  in  the  sacramental  and  sacred  formula,  “  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,”  which  so  well  expresses  the  spirit  of  our  admirable 
and  venerable  institutions  !  And  a  very  scurvy  and  scaly  appear¬ 
ance  it  was  too — one  of  the  scurviest  recorded  in  universal  his¬ 
tory  ;  for  these  burgher  deputies  were  summoned  before  the 
supreme  court  of  aristocracy  merely  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
how  much  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  townships  could 
pay  without  being  utterly  ruined.  Fiom  this  it  appears  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  hereditary  legislators  in  Anglo-Norman  times, 
actually  reached  the  sublime  height  of  not  killing  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg.  If  the  landowners  of  these  times  wmuld 
only  take  a  lesson  from  this  profound  wisdom  of  their  venerable 
forefathers,  and  refrain  from  utterly  ruining  the  agricultural 
population  !  But  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  men 
should  be  as  wise,  not  to  say  wiser,  than  their  respected  ances¬ 
tors  ;  and  the  notion  that  the  civilised  world  has  gained  anything 
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from  six  hundred  years  of  life  and  experience  is  quite  fallacious, 
not  to  say  atheistical,  seditious,  and  illegal !  After  settling  what 
their  constituents  were  to  pay,  the  deputies  were  dismissed, 
without  being  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  subsequent  legislative 
measures  of  the  Norman  king  and  his  peers,  or  equals.  The 
expense  attending  these  deputations  was  so  onerous  for  the  burghs 
selected  as  the  victims  of  royal  avarice,  that,  according  to  Hume, 
“  no  intelligence  could  be  more  disagreeable  to  any  borough  than 
to  find  that  they  must  elect,  or  to  any  individual  than  that  he  was 
elected.”  Statutes  were  repeatedly  enacted,  especially  by  Richard 
II.,  to  oblige  boroughs  to  send  deputies  to  parliament.  After 
this  first  scurvy  appearance  of  the  Commons  of  England,  in  the 
sacred  and  inviolable  formula  descriptive  of  our  glorious  consti¬ 
tution,  some  two  hundred  years  elapsed  before  they  took  courage 
to  express  an  independent  opinion,  even  on  the  money  matters 
they  were  convoked  to  arrange.  In  1509  the  Commons  first 
refused  a  subsidy  by  the  mouth  of  Thomas  Morus. 

Hitherto,  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  “  admirable  balance 
of  powers  which  forms  so  distinguishing  a  feature  in  our  vene¬ 
rable  constitution.”  In  itself  an  absurdity,  for  a  state  of  equili¬ 
brium  or  of  rest,  not  of  motion,  is  what  results  from  the  action 
of  “  equally  balanced  powers,”  and  at  this  rate  the  government 
of  the  country  would  stand  still.  Is  this  chimerical  characteristic 
of  our  glorious  constitution  to  be  found  later,  for  example  in 
the  17th  century,  when  the  Commons  cut  off  the  king’s  head, 
and  kicked  the  Lords  to  the  devil  ?  An  odd  balance  of  power, 
that  ! 

In  subsequent  centuries,  down  to  our  own  times,  I  can  find  no 
trace  whatever  ol  a  constitution ,  though  plenty  of  evidence 
exists  as  to  the  despotism  exercised  by  one  or  two  classes  of 
society  towards  the  mass  of  the  nation.  In  a  word,  the  “  glo¬ 
rious  British  constitution  ”  is  a  chimera,  a  nonentity,  existing 
only  in  the  fond  imaginations  of  those  brainless  gulls  who  take 
his  Grace  of  Richmond  to  be  a  new  fifth  evangelist,  and  whose 
wits  (if  ever  they  had  any)  have  .gone  a  wool  gathering  with 
Mr.  Ferrand  and  his  wopl  league. 

The  “glorious  British  constitution”  is  the  collective  epithet 
for  the  present  system  of  class  legislation,  and  it  simply  means 
the  glorious  British  Joint  Stock  Company  for  fleecing  the  starv¬ 
ing  producers  of  their  last  penny,  that  the  dominant  classes  may 
exist  in  luxury  and  idleness.  All  the  so-called  “  reforms”  have 
only  been  quarrels  between  the  two  ruling  classes — between  the 
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“  landed  and  manufacturing  interests” — as  to  who  should  have 
the  greater  share  of  the  plunder.  1  he  Reform  Bill  and  the 
League  were  nothing  else  than  battles  fought  by  a  set  of  hungry 
wolves  and  a  set  of  hungry  vultures  over  a  carcase — the  vultures, 
being  the  stronger  of  the  two,  prevailed.  Ihe  question  at  issue 
was,  which  party  should  have  the  picking  of  it.  The  propriety 
of  devouring  the  carcase  at  all  ?  Such  a  question  could  evi¬ 
dently  never  occur  to  wolves  or  vultures. 

From  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilisation,  from  the  first  formation 
of  society  among  the  Caucasian  races  of  man,  we  see  nothing 
else  going  on  than  the  struggles  between  classes  or  castes.  In 
Hindustan  and  Egypt— the  cradles  of  modern  culture— we  find 
class  domination  existing  as  a  prominent,  palpable,  unmistakeable 
fact.  It  has  continued  to  be  an  historical  fact  down  to  our  own 
times,  under  the  almost  infinite  variety,  obtaining  in  the  aspects 
and  degrees  of  civilisation  ;  and  the  battles  ot  the  social  castes 
form  the  narrative  of  history.  There  is  a  difference  between  the 
Paria  of  India,  or  the  embalmer,  swineherd,  and  other  hereditary 
outcasts  of  Egypt ;  or  the  slave,  whose  testimony  could  legally 
be  received  by  the  polished  Athenians  only  when  extorted  from 
him  by  the  rack  ;  or  the  slave  who  was  thrown  alive  into  fish¬ 
ponds  to  fatten  carp  for  the  supper  ot  his  Roman  master  ;  or 
the  serf  of  the  middle  ages,  who,  like  a  dog,  wore  a  collar  round 
his  neck  with  his  master’s  name  on  it.  I  here  is  a  difference 
between  these  men  and  that  of  the  modern  proletarian  in  civi¬ 
lised,  Christian,  enlightened  England.  But  the  position  of  the 
wages  slaves,  even  with  the  advantage  of  an  invisible  but 
glorious  constitution,  are,  in  reality,  no  better  than  that  of  any 
other  kind  of  slaves  who  preceded  them.  For  choice,  I  would 
prefer  being  thrown  into  a  pond  to  feed  carp,  on  the  Roman 
plan,  to  being  left  to  die  by  inches  of  starvation,  in  a  filthy  hole, 
unfit  for  a  beast  to  live  in — on  the  modern  plan  of  free  trade, 
supply  and  demand,  unlimited  competition,  commercial  crisis, 
slack  time,  reduction  of  wages,”  and  all  the  other  cant  of  middle- 
class  profitmongers  and  Malthusian  economists  of  the  Manchester 
school.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  trf  mste^  M0RT(m 


The  cost  of  divine  service  for  the  array  is  £16,500  per  annum.  The  cost  of 
books  for  barrack  libraries  and  regimental  schools  is  £2,700  per  annum. 
The  cost  for  administration  of  martial  law  is  £30,810. 
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TO  THE  PROLETARIANS. 

We  dive  for  pearls  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  descend  for  gold 
into  the  darksome  mine;  and  we  should  not  disdain  to  search  for  truths 
among  (so  called)  dreams  of  Utopia,  and  foreshadowings  of  the  Millen¬ 
nium. —  Chambers's  Papers  for  the  People. 

Brothers, — It  requires  but  an  ordinary  amount  of  intellect 
for  us  to  discern  that  we  have  now  entered  upon  a  most  eventful 
era — an  era  fraught  with  bright  hopes  and  golden  prospects,  of 
a  better,  a  happier  time  coming.  To  me  it  appears,  so  to  speak, 
an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Injustice  and  -Oppression,  inasmuch  as 
it  has  burst  upon  us  like  the  first  welcome  gleam  of  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  sun,  dissipating  the  night  clouds  of  Misery  and  Despair. 
That  ray  of  the  sunlight  of  Democracy  is  a  “  harbinger  of  joy  to 
struggling  humanity for  to  such  an  extent  are  its  principles 
spreading,  that  I  can  with  safety  affirm  we  are  making  the  most 
rapid  strides  towards  a  really  glorious  future.  Not  only  in 
Hungary,  where  the  noble  Kossuth  thundered  forth  his  soul- 
inspiring  appeal  to  his  patriotic  countrymen.  Not  only  in 
Rome,  where  the  brave  Maz.zini  won  such  glorious  laurels.  Not 
only  in  Paris  among  the  heroes  of  the  barricades.  But  in  Eng¬ 
land  also,  in 

“  This  our  much  loved  native  land,” 

it  is  evident.  Still  there  is  much  left  undone  that  might  be 
done  by  the  working  classes  to  hasten  the  day  of  their  redemp¬ 
tion.  Brother  Toilers,  you  have  a  noble  duty  to  perform.  You 
have  a  high  mission  to  undertake — the  working  out  of  your 
own  salvation.  You  must  benefit  by  your  past  experience; 
you  must  make  each  succeeding  rebuff  you  may  meet  with  in 
your  present  and  future  course  give  greater  force  and  perma¬ 
nence  to  your  character  as  men.  You  must  rise  superior  to 
your  difficulties,  with  the  fixed  determination  of  conquering  all 
obstacles.  Remember  the  advice  of  the  much-maligned,  the 
much-calumniated  Maximilian  Robespierre,  when  he  said  — • 
“  Observe  in  silence,  the  culpable  manoeuvres  of  tyrants  ;  let 
them  unmask  themselves,  and  become  lost  in  their  own  ex¬ 
cesses.  An  enlightened  and  intelligent  people  is  always  in  time 
to  reclaim  its  rights  and  revenge  its  injuries.  Enlighten  your¬ 
selves,  citizens,  as  much  as  lies  in  your  power;  dissolve  the 
illusion  upon  which  their  power  is  founded,  and  that  power 
exists  no  longer.”  There  is  a  lesson  for  a  whole  life  embodied 
in  those  few  remarks  of  that  truly  great  man,  “  Enlighten  your¬ 
selves.”  This  is  the  grand,  the  important  secret.  Union  gives 
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us  strength,  but  knowledge  supplies  us  with  the  power  of  using 
it.  Let  us  then  seek  to  attain  this  knowledge,  to  the  end  that 
when  we  gain  the  opportunity  we  may  know  how  to  use  it.  The 
axe  is  already  laid  at  the  root  of  the  Upas  tree — it  wants  but 
the  strong  arm  of  Union  and  Knowledge  to  cut  it  down,  root 
and  branch,  and  thereby  destroy  the  baneful  effect  which  it  has 
upon  all  who  come  within  its  desolating  influence.  We  must 
act  with  the  energy  of  men  who  are  convinced  that  upon  our¬ 
selves  alone  rests  the  attainment  of  a  happy  and  glorious  future. 
If  we  expect  assistance  from  those  who  consider  themselves 
above  us,  our  expectations  will  meet  with  disappointment. 
Everything  depends  upon  our  own  exertions,  and  upon  them 
only  must  we  rely  ;  therefore  I  again  exhort  you  to  incessant, 
untiring,  energetic  action. 

It  has  been  said  that  “  The  best  thing  when  evil  comes  upon 
us,  is  not  lamentation,  but  action.”  We  have  had  enough  of 
evil,  the  time  has  arrived  to  cure  it.  No  longer  must  we  sit 
quietly  down  bemoaning  our  sufferings.  Action !  must  now  be 
the  watchword.  Brother  Proletarians,  I  call  you  to  your  duty 

“  In  Freedom’s  name.  Awake  !  arise  ! 

Be  serfs  no  more,  but  men  l” 

Men  of  England !  our  apathy  is  a  disgrace  to  us ;  to  gain  our 
emancipation  we  must  work  for  it.  Too  long  have  we  been  to 
a  certain  extent  contented  with  our  lot;  too  long  have  we  per¬ 
mitted  our  tyrants  to  heap  upon  us  every  species  of  injustice 
and  oppression,  and  yet,  like  the  patient  ass,  still  we  go  plodd¬ 
ing  on  with  our  burthen  upon  our  backs,  grumbling  at  its 
weight,  but  using  no  effectual  efforts  to  remove  it.  Nil  Des- 
perandum  !  Once  make  the  people  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  their  just  claims,  and  my  word  for  it,  despite  their  love  of 
pomp  and  pageantry,  of  gingerbread  kings,  royal  puppets,  and 
aristocratic  flunkeydom,  there  is  a  smouldering  spark  of  the 
true  democratic  fire  lying  hidden  within  their  bosoms,  which, 
if  once  fanned  into  aflame  by  the  breath  of  fraternity,  will  set  the 
whole  rotten  fabric,  falsely  denominated  ‘‘  our  glorious  constitu¬ 
tion,”  into  such  an  all-devouring  blaze,  that  even  its  numerous 
aristocratic  pillars  will  be  powerless  to  support  the  tottering 
mass  and  prevent  its  utter  downfall.  Fellow-men,  the  seeds  of 
Red  Republicanism  have  been  sown  broad-cast,  and  are  even 
now  germinating.  Give  them  time  to  ripen,  and  we  shall  reap 
their  fruits  in  a  purely  democratic  government — a  government 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  people  shall  alone  be  studied ; 
when  merit  shall  be  estimated  at  its  intrinsic  value ;  when  the 
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true  nobility  of  the  soul  shall  be  proclaimed  superior  to  the 
false  nobility  of  mere  titular  dignity  ;  when  the  rights  of  labour 
shall  be  recognised,  and  a  just  distribution  of  its  fruits  result 
therefrom  ;  when  mankind,  becoming  to  each  other  as  brothers, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  shall  enjoy  a  pure  paradise  on  earth. 
To  hasten  the  coming  of  that)  happy  time  we  must  firmly  unite ; 
and  I  call  upon  you,  my  countrymen,  to  rally  around  the  red 
banner  of  liberty,  to  enrol  yourselves  in  the  ranks  of  her  sol¬ 
diers,  and  by  well-concerted  measures  crush  the  hydra-headed 
monster  which,  vampire-like,  feeds  upon  the  vitals  of  the  prole¬ 
tarians,  converting  their  labour  into  In  instrument  of  torture, 
and  giving,  instead  of  prosperity,  adversity — instead  of  eleva¬ 
tion,  degradation.  JOHN  ATHOL  WOOD. 


THE  HISTORICAL  COURSE  OF  REVOLUTIONS. 

Translated  from  the  “  Almnach  du  Nouveau  Monde”  for  1850.  Edited  by 

Louis  Blanc. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  work  called  “Ten  Years  in  the 
dungeons  of  Mount  St.  Michel  and  Doullens,”  by  Martin 
Bernard,  representative  of  the  people.  It  was  written  in  prison, 
a  year  before  the  revolution  of  February,  and  its  author  con¬ 
tinues,  in  exile,  his  career  of  devotedness  to  the  holy  cause  of 
the  people  and  of  humanity. 

“  If  we  contemplate  the  history  of  the  human  race  by  the 
light  of  philosophy,  we  acquire  the  certainty  of  a  beautiful  and 
consoling  truth — the  intervention  of  Providence  in  the  destiny 
of  humanity.  Of  a  Providence,  which — though  impressing  on 
the  mind  of  man  a  clear  conception  of  the  ends  immediately 
attainable  on  the  way  towards  the  final  goal  of  his  endeavours 
—  nevertheless,  leaves  him  free  to  choose  the  means  of  accomp¬ 
lishing  his  prescribed  task.  The  course  of  all  history — begin¬ 
ning  with  the  known  origin  of  the  hum'an  race,  continued 
through  the  varying  forms  of  civilisation  and  phases  of  human 
culture— presents  one  continuous  proof  of  this  eternal  truth. 
In  every  grade  of  its  development  humanity  pursue1-  a  relative 
end,  yet  a  consciousness,  more  or  less  vivid,  of  the  absolute,  or 
final  end,  exists  in  the  heart  of  man.  The  objection  that  a  long 
scries  of  crimes  and  errors  has  made  society  wretched,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  cannot  invalidate  this  incontestible  truth. 
Let  not  our  opponents  say  that  the  course  of  humanity  is  a 
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vicious  circle — for  the  facts  of  history  exist  to  confute  such 
absurd  and  atheistical  ravings.  Doubtless  the  unthinking  mas¬ 
ses  may  be  deceived  by  the  monotony  of  the  daily  stage ;  they 
may  forget  to  measure  the  distance  already  passed,  and  despair  of 
reaching  the  promised  land.  But  to  those  who  faint  not  by  the 
way,  to  those  who  have  looked  beyond  the  surface  of  things,  to 
those  whose  intellects  are  vigorous  enough  to  classify  this  appa¬ 
rent  chaos  of  events  and  ideas — the  progress  of  human  society 
is  a  fact  as  evident  as  sunlight.  It  is  an  incontestible  truth, 
that  the  absolute  aim  or  end  of  man  in  this  world  is  to  realise 
the  idea  of  universal  fraternity  and  solidarity.  The  physical 
organisation  and  wants,  the  sentiments,  the  ideas  of  man,  are 
all  stamped  with  an  impress  of  identity,  which  attests  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  complete  solidarity  between  all  the  members  of  the  great 
human  family.  And  through  how  many  phases,  seemingly 
contradictory  of  this  end,  has  not  humanity  passed!  Yet  each 
of  these  phases,  so  apparently  opposed  to  this  end,  was  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  division  of  labour — a  portion  of  that  task  of  elabo¬ 
rating  ideas  which  God  imposed  on  the  various  nations  com¬ 
posing  humanity.  Like  artisans  employed  on  different  parts  of 
the  same  work,  their  efforts  are  subordinate  to  a  common  end. 
The  contradiction,  therefore,  is  merely  apparent.  Was  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  man  to  attain  this  end  all  at  once  ?  W as  it  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  him,  first  of  all,  to  free  himself  from  the  absolute  do¬ 
minion  of  his  physical  wants,  of  instinct — for  fraternity  means 
also  liberty,  and  liberty  includes  the  rational  satisfaction  of 
those  intellectual  wants  which  form  part  of  human  nature  ? 
The  first  men  were  shepherds  and  hunters,  then  they  partly  laid 
aside  their  nomadic  habits  and  became  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
Then  followed  the  early  oriental  and  Egyptian  civilisation ; 
then  the  Greek  and  Roman  forms  of  society — manifestations,  at 
once  violent  and  pacific,  of  humanity  beginning  to  explore  the 
territory  of  thought,  with  two  beautiful  languages  for  its  instru¬ 
ments.  We  find  that  Rome,  having  absorbed  these  previous 
civilisations,  became  stationary.  But  humanity  did  not  stand 
still.  Rome  had  reduced  all  the  peoples  of  the  known  world  to 
the  same  level  by  means  of  her  admirable  principle  of  centralisa¬ 
tion  ;  she  had  ploughed  up  the  field  where  an  intrepid  sower 
was  to  sow  the  good  seed.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  came.  What 
aspect  did  the  world  present  to  him?  That  of  two  distinct  races 
of  men  ;  masters  and  slaves.  Gods  who  were  no  longer  sacred, 
and  a  few  patricians  who  gorged  with  the  plunder  of  the  world, 
and  not  knowing  what  to  invent  to  relieve  the  ennui  and  satiety 
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of  unbounded  luxury — drank  costly  pearls  dissolved  in  vinegar, 
sprinkled  their  food  with  gold  dust,  or  cast  living  slaves  into 
ponds  to  fatten  fish  for  their  luxurious  palates.  Everywhere 
we  find  oppression  and  debauchery,  violence  and  sensuality — in 
a  word,  the  most  evident  symptoms  of  social  decomposition. 
To  this  worn-out,  dying  society  Jesus  preached  the  doctrines  of 
human  fraternity,  contempt  of  life  and  of  riches  ;  he  anathema¬ 
tised  matter,  the  flesh,  and  its  pleasures — all  that  was  the  vital 
principle  of  that  effete  form  of  civilisation ;  and  Rome,  like  a 
sick  man  turning  away  from  the  physician  that  could  save  him, 
rejected  the  life-giving  doctrine.  But  in  vain  !  The  coura¬ 
geous  apostles,  the  intrepid  confessors  and  martyrs  of  the  new 
faith,  were  tortured  to  death ;  their  palpitating  bodies  were 
thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  Roman  amphitheatres  ;  but  the 
Word  of  Life  increased  and  spread  daily.  Not  only  did  it  reach 
the  throne  and  heart  of  Caesar,  but  was  adopted  by  the  barba¬ 
rians  who  rolled  in  upon  the  empire  like  a  flood,  and  swept 
away  the  very  debris  of  that  decrepid  civilisation.  The  antique 
world  disappeared,  but  there  was  no  cessation  of  continuity  in 
the  destiny  of  man,  for  humanity  was  physically  and  morally 
regenerated  by  the  influences  of  the  Christian  ideal,  and  the 
intermixture  of  healthy  and  vigorous  barbarian  blood.  When 
the  Teutonic  tribes  had  consolidated  their  conquests,  the  new 
world  began  its  work.  Its  immediate  mission  is  to  draw  all  the 
conclusions  possible  to  be  drawn  from  the  dogma  of  equality,  in 
the  moral  order  of  things.  It  is  certain  this  task  will  be  accomp¬ 
lished.  And  under  the  all-pervading  influence  of  this  benifi- 
cent  dogma,  humanity  has  made  immense  progress.  It  now 
aspires  to  a  nobler,  a  greater  ideal;  no  longer  content  with  the 
notion  of  a  merely  abstract  liberty  and  equality,  it  will  realise 
liberty  and  equality  in  a  concrete  form  here  on  earth.  But  of 
hatred  to  the  past,  the  Christian  and  the  Teutonic  elements  of 
modern  society  made  common  cause  against  the  religion,  the 
art,  and  philosophy,  derived  from  it. 

“  This  feeling  was  at  length  turned  against  these  medioeval  social 
forms  ;  for  the  revival  of  letters  with  its  miraculous  auxiliary — 
the  art  of  printing — was  a  protest  against  the  Christian  asceticism, 
and  a  manifest  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Christian  dogmata 
to  satisfy  human  intelligence.  When  this  new  path  was  opened 
up,  human  reason  entered  eagerly  upon  it,  and  nerved  itself  anew 
for  the  intellectual  struggle,  by  deep  draughts,  from  the  sources 
of  the  antique  culture.  Whom  did  it  first  attack  ?  Rome.  For 
Catholic  Rome,  like  Pagan  Rome,  wished  to  perpetuate  the  past; 
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and  an  apostate  from  the  precepts  of  the  Nazarean  had  made  an 
unholy  league  with  Caesar,  for  the  purpose  of  hindering  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  enlightenment  and  tyrannising  over  the  human  race. 
But  there  came  a  German  monk,  a  poor  brother  of  St.  Augustine, 
who  led  the  battle  by  calling  on  the  world  to  exercise  the  right 
of  free  inquiry  on  religious  topics.  At  the  voice  of  Luther  the 
Papacy  tottered  on  its  throne,  Europe  was  divided  into  two  hos¬ 
tile  camps ;  but  to  neither  was  the  victory.  Both  were  but  pas¬ 
sive  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God,  fighting  for  a  new  power 
which  now  appeared  on  the  horizon' — philosophy — whose  mission 
was  to  clear  the  battle-field,  and  make  a  blank  space  where  the 
past  had  been.  Then  came  the  league  in  Fiance.  What  a 
chaos  !  With  what  strange  irony  did  Providence  seem  to  mock 
the  combatants.  Here  the  adherents  of  the  past  borrowing  the 
colours  and  symbols  of  the  future  ;  there  the  partisans  of  the 
future  rallying  under  the  banners  of  the  past ;  and  yet  a  ray  of 
light  is  not  wanting  amidst  this  darkness.  Liberty  of  conscience 
is  a  fact  against  which  neither  the  logic  derived  from  the  policy 
of  Richelieu,  itor  the  superstitious  chagrins  of  Louis  XIV., 
adroitly  taken  advantage  of  by  a  heartless  woman,  avail  anything. 
Then  came  the  eighteenth  century.  This  -was  Rome  in  its 
decline  and  fall.  But  with  this  difference,  that  the  antique  civi¬ 
lisation  and  societies  being  based  upon  the  dogma  of  necessity 
and  fatality,  shared  in  the  fall  of  this  dogma  ;  but  modern  so¬ 
ciety,  based  upon  the  entirely  contrary  Christian  dogma,  was 
destined  to  be  purified  and  regenerated  by  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  all  the  consequences  legitimately  to  be  drawn  from  its 
fundamental  principle— liberty  and  equality  here  on  earth.  For 
which  principle  deadly  battle  was  shortly  to  be  given  by  a  re¬ 
doubtable  champion — the  revolution  of  ’89. 

“The  French  Revolution  !  These  words  comprise  the  drama 
of  human  life,  with  its  providential,  inevitable  events.  At  cer¬ 
tain  epochs  the  tendency  of  men  and  ideas  towards  a  given 
point  is  so  rapid  and  irresistible,  that  one  is  tempted  to  ask  if  the 
freedom  of  the  human  race  will  be  a  reality.  We  are  astonished 
at  the  blindness  of  those  who  oppose  the  accomplishment  of  such 
great  and  salutarv  cataclysms  !  We  remember  that  saying  of 
the  ancients — ‘  Whom  the  gods  devote  to  destruction  they  first 
drive  mad!’  A  saying  fully  justified  by  the  conduct  of  those 
who  tried  to  hinder  the  work  of  our  revolutionary  forefathers. 
The  fools — or,  let  me  say,  the  providential  instruments — who, 
in  trying  to  stop  the  chariot-wheels  of  the  revolution,  only 
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hastened  their  already  rapid  motion  !  I  confess  that  when  I 
think  of  the  benefits  of  the  revolution,  and  of  the  misery  of 
society  had  it  not  been  accomplished,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  be 
grateful  to  those  who  tried  to  arrest  it ;  for  I  am  convinced  that 
their  impotent  endeavours  contributed  towards  its  progress,  as 
much  as  the  efforts  of  those  the  most  conscientiously  devoted  to 
the  good  cause.  If  I  dared,  I  would  go  to  the  length  of  saying 
that  I  am  extremely  grateful  to  those  haughty  and  blinded  cour¬ 
tiers  who,  at  the  opening  of  the  States  General,  left  the  Tiers 
Etat  standing  in  the  rain  at  a  side  door  of  the  House,  while  the 
nobles  and  clergy  made  a  triumphal  entry  by  the  principal  door ; 
and  who,  a  few  days  later,  attempting  to  disperse  the  meeting  at 
the  Jeu  de  Paume,  provoked  Bailly’s  famous  motion  ;  and  who, 
yet  later,  instigated  the  insolent  message  of  Dreuex-Breze,  and 
thus  incited  the  memorable  reply  of  Mirabeau  ;  for  without  these 
abominable  and  absurd  outrages  the  revolution  had  perhaps 
miscarried.  But  pushed  by  the  hands  of  a  whole  nation  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  a  new  hope,  it  rushed  impetuously  onward  to  its 
resting  place.  After  having  conquered,  by  the  energetic  elo¬ 
quence  of  a  modern  Demosthenes,  a  place  on  the  tribune ; 
having  annihilated  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and 
abolished  the  royal  authority,  the  first  enemy  which  fell  before 
the  physical  force  of  the  revolution  was  the  Bastille — that  odious 
symbol  of  mysterious  despotic  revenge,  the  name  of  which  suf¬ 
fices  to  excite  a  shudder  of  terror.  Then  came  the  memorable 
night  of  the  4th  of  August;  a  night  which  proves  the  high- 
pressure  power  which  can  be  exerted  by  a  whole  people  enthu¬ 
siastic  for  equality,  but  which  also  proves  the  trutli  that  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  in  the  sincerity  of  a  caste  which  abne¬ 
gates  its  privileges.  But  what  matter  the  absurd  restrictions, 
the  vain  endeavours  of  some  individuals  to  return  towards  that 
past  which  was  now  an  empty  phantom  ?  Each  of  their  absurd 
attempts  was  a  triumph  for  the  revolution.  Against  whom  were 
the  reactionary  efforts  of  the  court  and  the  soldiery,  during  the 
fifth  and  sixth  of*  October,  in  reality  directed  !  Against  those 
who  were  the  promoters  of  those  ellorts ;  for,  from  that  time, 
the  throne  lost  the  prestige  and  the  few  prerogatives  which  had 
remained  to  it.  Royalty,  from  that  epoch,  lost  its  personal 
liberty,  and  was  a  fiction — that  was  its  first  punishment.  A 
memorable  lesson,  which,  far  from  correcting  the  king,  only 
hastened  his  total  ruin.  During  these  events  the  National 
Assembly  tranquilly  pursued  its  great  work;  solemnly  pro- 
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claiming  the  rights  of  man  ;  the  abolition  of  royal,  aristocratical, 
and  clerical  privileges ;  the  establishment  of  an  equitable  tax 
upon  all  the  participants  in  this  new  order  of  things  ;  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  criminal  jurisprudence  ;  trial  by  jury ;  the  abolition  of 
forced  labour,  and  other  scandalous  charges  which  oppressed 
the  agricultural  population  ;  a  new  territorial  division  of  France 
— everything,  in  short,  was  thrown  into  the  revolutionary  cruci¬ 
ble,  from  which  was  to  proceed  a  new  social,  political,  and 

economical  order  of  things . This  labour  once  accomplished, 

expect  nothing  more  from  these  men.  Their  mission  was  to 
destroy  .the  old  unity  of  the  past,  and  to  scatter  its  fragments 
into  infinite  space.  They  did  their  work  without  suspecting 
they  were  nothing  more  than  scavengers.  In  order  to  destroy 
the  old  principle  of  authority  in  religious  matters — an  old  for¬ 
mula  which,  having  become  worn  out,  served  but  to  benefit  the 
Papacy — Luther  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  called  the 
world  to  examine  for  itself  into  these  things.  Later,  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  generalising  Luther’s  principle, 
applied  it  to  politics  ;  and  in  this  way  society  found  itself  com¬ 
pletely  freed — theoretically  at  least — from  belief  in  the  Papacy 
and  in  royalty.  The  revolution  commenced  under  the  auspices 
ot  this  double  principle — of  this  double  dissolvant.  The  Consti¬ 
tuent  Assembly  was  not  wanting  to  this  work  ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  Assembly  never  went  beyond  the  realisation  of  the 
above  theories.  What  were  the  fundamental  elements  of  the 
social  arrangements  existing  before  the  revolution  ?  Royalty, 
clergy,  noblesse,  bourgeoisie,  and  the  people  or  proletarians. 
What  was  the  social  importance  of  these  classes,  and  how  were 
the  national  burdens  divided? 

“  The  crown,  the  clergy,  and  the  noblesse,  were  in  exclusive 
possession  of  all  the  power  and  benefits  derived  from  the  associ¬ 
ation  of  human  beings  together  as  society  ;  they  were  the  state, 
and  supported  no  burdens  whatever.  The  bourgeoisie,  which 
supported  very  nearly  the  entire  weight  of  the  public  burdens, 
had  no  political  or  social  importance.  The  middle  class  had  a 
certain  position  merely  by  virtue  of  its  wealth,  and  by  its  incon- 
testible  intelligence.  The  people  were  beasts  of  burden,  taxable 
at  the  will  of  their  feudal  lords.  What  ought  to  have  been  the 
logical  result  of  the  revolution,  which  inscribed  the  word 
equality  upon  its  standard  ?  Evidently  that  the  whole  of  the 
French  nation  should  share  in  the  advantages  of  those  reforms 
which  were  about  to  be  introduced  into  the  existing  system.  This 
was  not  the  case,  in  consequence  of  the  deceptions  attaching  to 
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the  progress  of  human  affairs ;  or,  to  speak  correctly,  the  ame¬ 
lioration  which  took  place,  affected  only  the  bourgeoisie.  All 
that  the  bourgeoisie  asked  was  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  crown 
within  certain  limits,  to  destroy  the  state  church,  and  to  reduce 
the  nobles  to  its  own  level,  by  abolishing  their  privileges  and 
titles.  In  a  word,  the  bourgeoisie,  not  being  able  to  share  in 
the  privileges  of  the  classes  above  it,  desired  to  be  included  with 
them  in  one  immense  corporation,  so  to  speak,  every  member  of 
which  should  have  equal  rights.  As  to  the  people,  they  were 
overlooked ;  or  if  mentioned  at  all,  it  was  merely  to  grant  them 
the  liberty  of — continuing  the  same  life  of  toil  and  wretchedness 
as  before,  if  they  did  not  prefer  becoming  bourgeoise  by  dint  of 
saving  money,  a  physical  impossibility  for  the  proletarians,  whose 
wages  were  reduced  by  competition  to  what  barely  sufficed  for 
their  daily  wants.  Such,  then,  was  the  foundation  of  the  new 
social  and  political  order  of  things,  consecrated  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  ’91,  which  was  merely  the  incarnation  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  legislative  assembly,  which 
succeeded  the  constituent  one,  legislated  on  the  foundation  laid 
down  by  the  latter.  Yet  the  rights  of  humanity  are  sacred  and 
imprescriptible.  As  the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
appealing  to  the  gospel,  protested  by  word  and  deed  in  favour  of 
human  fraternity,  against  the  inconsequences  of  the  reformation  ; 
as  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  personify¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  the  feeble  and  oppressed,  had  expounded  the 
rights  of  all  men  in  his  immortal  works,  especially  in  the  Social 
Contract ;  so  in  the  midst  of  the  constituent  assembly  itself  a 
grave  and  austere  voice,  whose  terrible  accents  were  destined  to 
resound  far  and  wide,  made  itself  heard.  It  said,  that  all 
human  institutions  ought  to  have  in  view  the  interest  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  entire  people,  and  not  that  of  a  caste  or  class. 
From  this  moment  that  voice  became  louder  and  louder.  A 
new  aim  for  human  activity  appeared.  The  caste  which  de¬ 
sired  to  profit  by  the  revolution  could  not  fail  to  see  this.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  bourgeoisie  tried  unceasingly  to  impede  the  move¬ 
ment  which  led  towards  this  end  or  aim.  It  was  against  the 
bourgeoisie  that  the  cannon  of  the  10th  August  were  pointed  ; 
it  was  in  despite  of  the  bourgeoisie  that,  a  few  months  later,  the 
defenders  of  the  popular  cause  threw  the  head  of  a  king,  as  a 
gage  of  defiance  to  the  coalition  of  European  monarchs,  as  a 
token  that  there  was  war  to  the  knife  between  the  two  principles 
which  divided  European  society.  A  war  that  was  holy  in  its 
principles  and  in  its  consequences ;  for  the  sword  suspended 
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over  the  head  of  France  kept  her  from  slumbering  in  fancied 
security,  and  necessitated  the  intervention  of  that  people,  who, 
in  giving  the  world  such  imperishable  examples  of  devotion,  of 
heroism  and  intelligence,  have  advanced  the  cause  of  human 
equality  more  than  would  centuries  of  preaching  and  expound¬ 
ing  upon  it.  Truly  a  holy  war,  for  it  was  there,  amidst  the 
gleam  of  lightning  and  the  noise  of  thunder  and  earthquakes, 
that  the  new  Moses  inscribed  on  tables  of  stone  the  prelimina¬ 
ries  of  the  peace,  the  compact  of  the  future  !  How  can  we 
avoid  being  inspired  with  gratitude  and  admiration  by  the  genius 
of  this  austere  philosopher,  this  eloquent  tribune,  who — calm 
amidst  a  social  tempest,  the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been 
seen — could  at  once  face  the  terrible  necessities  of  the  present, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  phasis  of  society.  This  great 
man  discussed  all  those  arduous  and  interesting  questions,  which 
at  present  occupy  the  most  advanced  intellects,  the  most 
generous  hearts,  of  the  age ;  and  his  views  have  never  been 
surpassed,  either  in  extent  or  depth,  after  fifty  years  of  intel¬ 
lectual  effort.  What  might  not  have  happened,  had  he  lived 
only  a  few  years  longer  !  The  germs  he  planted  in  the  national 
mind  of  France,  would  have  been  forced  into  maturity  by  the 
hot-bed  of  the  revolution,  and  attained  a  luxuriant  growth,  in¬ 
credible  to  us,  who  live  in  an  epoch  of  intellectual  pigmies.  But 
in  revolutionary  epochs,  humanity  knows  no  delay.  Onward  ! 
onward  !  were  it  into  an  abyss.  One  thing  only  was  wanting  to 
Robespierre — a  clear  conception  of  social  harmony.  Without 
doubt  he  had  the  instinct  of  it,  a  dim  anticipation  or  feeling  of 
it;  and  this  is  what  constitutes  his  greatness.  But  a  people 
cannot  be  organised  by  means  of  feeling  or  undefined  notions. 
Here,  more  than  in  human  perversity,  lies  the  cause  of  the  9th 
Thermidor.  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  and  you  —  shades  more 
obscure,  but  not  less  venerable — of  the  convention  and  the 
Jacobins,  be  comforted  !  If  it  were  not  decreed  that  you  should 
finish  the  social  edifice  destined  to  shelter  future  generations,  yet 
an  imperishable  glory  belongs  to  you — that  of  having  laid  its 
foundation.  To  the  mission  of  continuing  your  work.  And  if, 
for  us  captives,  Providence  has  not  reserved  the  glory  of  osten¬ 
sibly  fulfilling  this  task,  if  we  be  doomed  to  perish,  uselessly  for 
humanity,  within  these  gloomy  dungeons,  our  consolation  will 
be  that  memory  of  you,  and  of  your  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
human  fraternity,  which  is  enshrined  in  our  hearts.” 

MARTIN  BERNARD. 
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FRANCE.— WHAT  MUST  BE  DONE  AFTER  A  NEW 
REVOLUTION  ? 

All  persons  forsee  a  new  popular  revolution  in  France,  and 
every  one  may  therefore  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of 
directing  it,  so  that  it  shall  be  one  of  the  greatest  possible 
utility  to  humanity. 

As  I  have  been  signalled  by  the  governmental  press  of  France 
as  the  chief  of  the  most  advanced  party,  and  persecuted  as  such 
for  the  period  of  twenty  years  ;  and  also  signalled  as  having 
exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  people  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  in  February  1848,  and  as  having  rendered  an  im¬ 
mense  service  by  inclining  the  conquerors  to  moderation  ;  and 
having  moreover  been  recently  chosen,  in  my  absence,  by  the 
Socialists  of  the  city  of  Paris  as  the  first  candidate  for  the 
national  representation  on  occasion  of  the  election  of  April  28th 
last ; — I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  thought  guilty  of  temerity,  or 
of  too  great  presumption,  in  offering  my  opinion  with  the  rest. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

In  July  1830,  the  French  People — oppressed,  tyrannised, 
slaughtered  with  musket  and  grape  shot,  assassinated  by 
Charles  X. — had  exhibited  a  magnanimous  moderation  in  their 
victory. 

Deceived,  cheated,  oppressed  anew,  thrice  anew  visited  with 
grape  and  musketry,  and  assassinated  by  Louis  Philippe,  irri¬ 
tated  against  him  and  his  accomplices  even  more  than  against 
Charles  X.,  the  People,  in  their  victory  of  February  1848,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  moderation  and  generosity  even'  more  astonishing  and 
more  admirable. 

Deceived  again,  cheated  with  even  greater  perfidy,  tyrannised 
with  even  greater  ingratitude,  slaughtered  and  assassinated  with 
even  greater  cruelty,  reduced  to  despair  by  misery  and  slavery, 
it  may  be  considered  certain  that  sooner  or  later,  after  more  or 
less  of  endeavour  for  enfranchisement,  after  more  or  less  of 
sacrifice  and  suffering,  the  People  of  July  and  February  will 
once  more  be  victorious  and  triumphant. 

Who  will  then  be  able  to  put  a  bridle  to  their  indignation  ? 
Who  will  be  able  to  set  limits  to  the  precautions  and  the 
guarantees  that  the  past  will  indicate  as  necessary  against  the 
future  ?  And  whatever  happens,  who  will  have  the  right  to 
complain  if  their  vanquished  enemy  is  subjected  to  the  terrible 
law  of  retaliation  ? 

Nevertheless,  if  my  voice,  to  which  many  listened  even  in 
1830,  and  which  was  heard  by  the  masses  in  1848,  could  again 
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make  itself  audible,  I  would  cry  to  the  conquering  People — 
“  Suffer  yourselves  to  be  no  longer  deceived  and  duped ;  exact 
all  your  guarantees  ;  take  care  that  you  are  not  again  exposed 
to  the  terrible  necessity  of  new  insurrections,  which  always  cost 
you  so  dear  ;  do  not  leave  again  in  the  power  of  your  enemies 
the  possibility  of  doing  you  injury  ;  do  not  tolerate  any  resistance 
to  progress,  any  clandestine  conspiracy  against  democracy,  any 
hostility  against  the  Republic  ;  close  for  ever  the  abyss  of  revolu¬ 
tions  by  keeping  the  door  open  to  legal  ameliorations  and  pacific 
reforms.  But,  if  it  be  possible,  no  vengeance,  no  disorder,  no 
destruction,  no  anarchy — nothing  that  is  not  necessary  !”  This 
is  what  I  demanded  in  1830  and  1848,  and  notwithstanding  the 
ingratitude,  the  calumnies,  and  the  persecutions  of  governments 
hostile  to  the  People,  I  shall  not  cease  to  demand  it  now.  And 
I  demand  it  in  the  interest  of  the’People  themselves,  in  order  the 
better  to  assure  their  victory,  and  to  avoid  abuses  and  excesses, 
which  might  be  fatal. 

But  how  can  the  People  be  brought  to  be  moderate,  patient, 
without  vengeance,  and  without  anarchy  ? 

The  first  and  most  necessary  thing,  in  the  event  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  is  a  government  which  shall  inspire  such  confidence,  that 
by  general  consent  its  impulse,  its  direction,  and  its  orders  shall 
be  waited  for. 

And,  ih  order  that  a  government  should  inspire  such  confi¬ 
dence,  it  must  be  revolutionary,  energetic,  resolute,  democratic, 
popular,  devoted,  active,  rapid  in  execution.  The  People  must 
be  perfectly  convinced  that  it  will  render  them  justice,  and  will 
neglect  no  means  of  consolidating  their  victory,  and  assuring 
them  all  its  fruits  by  the  guarantee  of  all  their  rights  and  all 
their  interests.  And  that  government  must  show  itself  faithful 
to  all  its  promises  and  engagements,  and  all  its  acts  must  be 
merely  consequences  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded. 

In  order  that  suclTa  government  may  act,  direct,  command, 
without  losing  a  moment,  and  avoid  disorder  and  anarchy,  it 
must  be  temporarily  a  dictatorship,  in  the  hands  of  one  or  a  very 
few  individuals.  And,  in  case  there  are  more  than  one,  they 
must  be  homogeneous  and  inseparable,  that  they  may  act  with 
rapidity,  like  a  single  man. 

The  dictatorship  ought  to  do  everything  to  reassure  the 
People,  to  inspire  them  with  confidence,  to  excite  them  to  firm¬ 
ness  and  prudence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  order  and  discipline 
and  to  carry  to  the  highest  degree  the  enthusiasm  of  patriotic  as 
well  as  of  humane  virtues. 
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In  order  to  reassure  the  people  and  to  facilitate  rather  than 
hinder  all  measures  of  democratic  and  popular  organisation,  the 
government  should  begin  by  dismissing  all  office-holders,  espe¬ 
cially  those  engaged  in  municipal  administration,  and  filling 
their  places  with  popular,  devoted,  and  capable  citizens, 
taking  care  to  reject  selfish  men,  livers  for  their  own  pleasure, 
and  intriguers. 

The  National  Guard  must  at  once  be  reorganised,  and  the 
entire  People  enrolled  therein,  being  furnished  by  the  country 
with  arms,  and  uniforms  of  a  simple  and  democratic  fashion, 
not  expensive,  and  easy  to  make ;  they  should  elect  freely  all 
their  officers,  and  for  one  or  two  months  be  almost  exclusively 
occupied  in  drilling  and  in  military  duty.  By  this  means  all 
violence,  all  disorder,  and  all  anarchy  will  be  avoided,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  all  resistance,  all  struggles,  all  counter  revolu¬ 
tionary  violence  on  the  other.  By  this  means,  also,  the  dictator¬ 
ship,  supported  by  the  popular  force,  organised  and  disciplined, 
will  be  able  to  realise  all  the  reforms  and  all  the  ameliorations 
necessary,  and  to  avoid  every  excess. 

And  in  order  that  the  People  may  thus  devote  themselves  for 
one  or  two  months  to  drilling  and  military  duty,  they  must  be 
paid,  so  as  to  have  the  means  of  living  and  supporting  their 
families. 

In  order  to  inspire  the  People  with  greater  confidence  and 
greater  enthusiasm,  popular  meetings  must  he  regularly  or¬ 
ganised,  where  the  mass  of  citizens  will  come  to  be  enlightened 
and  instructed,  to  discuss  and  express  their  wishes  and  opinions 
by  voting.  By  this  means  the  dictatorship  will  know  public 
opinion,  and  will  be  able  to  rest  upon  it  while  giving  it  direc¬ 
tion,  and  will  avoid  all  partial  reunions,  which  would  be  only 
coteries  of  conspirators. 

At  the  same  time  the  army  should  be  reorganised,  doubled,  or 
even  trebled,  by  the  addition  of  National  Guards,  and  made 
to  choose  its  leaders.  It  should  be  regarded  as  the  active  part 
of  the  National  Guard,  made  to  fraternise  with  the  People,  and 
at  once  sent  to  the  frontiers. 

War  must  at  once  be  prepared  for,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
avoided  and  peace  preserved.  A  declaration  should  be  made 
that  France  desires  no  conquests,  and  aims  to  respect  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  all  nations  and  to  fraternise  with  them.  But  to  risk 
nothing,  a  demand  should  at  once  be  made  upon  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  for  a  prompt  explanation  of  their  purposes  on  the  question 
of  peace  or  war.  Guarantees  should  also  be  required  of  them,  such 
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as  the  recognition  of  the  French  Republic  and  of  its  indepen¬ 
dence,  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  existing  nations, 
the  proclamation  of  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  and  general 
disarming. 

In  case  of  refusal,  war  must  be  considered  as  threatened  and 
almost  declared  ;  let  it  be  bravely  accepted,  and  the  declaration 
of  national  war  prepared  for.  We  should  proclaim  that,  that 
war  being  once  commenced,  the  French  Republic  will  urge 
every  people  to  enter  upon  a  republican  organisation,  will  offer 
to  each  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  and  not  lay  down  its 
arms  till  it  has  nothing  more  to  fear  from  any  monarchy 
whatever. 

Independence  being  thus  assured,  and  peace  guaranteed  by  a 
general  disarming,  the  dictatorship  will  call  upon  the  People  to 
elect  a  National  Representation,  to  form  their  constitution  and 
laws,  organise  the  democratic  and  social  republic,  and  realise  all 
possible  ameliorations. 

The  republican  and  democratic  constitution  should  be  based 
upon  the  natural  rights  of  man,  and  have,  for  its  principles. 
Fraternity,  Equality,  and  Liberty. 

It  should  suppress  misery  by  the  guarantee  of  a  living  and  of 
comfort,  as  far  as  possible,  as  the  result  of  labour. 

It  should  assure  to  all  the  most  perfect  public  and  gratuitous 
education,  and  the  facility  of  marriage  and  of  bringing  up  a 
family. 

It  should  establish  all  necessary  taxes,  and  only  those  neces¬ 
sary — levying  them  upon  superfluous  wealth. 

As  for  the  different  systems  of  social  organisation,  they,  not 
being  as  yet  sufficiently  known  and  appreciated,  it  ought  not  to 
favour  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others ;  but  should  protcet 
and  facilitate  the  study,  examination,  and  practical  trial  of  them 
- — so  that  the  entire  People  may,  legally,  peacefully,  freely, 
voluntarily,  in  perfect  knowledge  of  the  matter,  choose  and 
adopt  that  which  shall  appear  most  just,  most  democratic,  most 
republican,  most  capable  of  realising  all  the  ameliorations,  all 
the  progress,  all  the  improvements,  and  all  the  happiness  possi¬ 
ble  for  Humanity. 

Nauvoo,  United  States.  CABET. 


France  now  possesses  a  population  of  nearly  thirty  six  millions, 
against  nineteen  and  a  half  millions  in  1700. 
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THE  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  NEWSPAPER 
PRESS  IN  1850. 

( Abridged  from  the  “New  York  Tribune'' ) 

In  Venice  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  government 
from  time  to  time  posted  up  written  accounts  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  war  then  going  on  with  the  Turks,  which 
persons  were  permitted  to  read  on  paying  a  small  piece  of  money 
called  gazeta,  from  which  the  word  gazette  has  its  origin.  It 
was  some  time  after  the  invention  of  printing  before  printed 
papers  were  introduced  at  Venice,  owing  to  the  jealousy  with 
which  the  government  regarded  any  expression  of  political 
opinion,  but  as  soon  as  they  began  there,  they  rapidly  spread 
over  Italy.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  who  reigned  from  1572  to 
1585,  issued  a  bull  against  newspaper  writers,  as  bad  and  sedi¬ 
tious  fellows.  In  Germany  the  first  regular  paper  ( Des 
Frankfurter  Journal)  was  founded  in  1615;  a  print  of  the 
same  name  is  still  published  in  Frankfort. 

In  France  the  first  paper  was  begun  in  1632  by  M.  Renaudot, 
a  physician,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  his  patients  with  news. 
It  was  published  weekly.  In  England  the  first  regular  weekly 
print  was  begun  in  August,  1622,  under  the  title  of  The  Certain 
News  of  the  Present  Week.  In  America  the  pioneer  was  The 
Poston  News-Letter,  which  first  appeared  in  1704.  There  is 
now  no  civilised  country,  anu  scarcely  a  province,  which  has 
not  its  journals.  Even  Russia  has  something  like  a  hundred, 
printed  in  Russian,  Polish,  Swedish,  Finnish,  German,  French, 
&c.;  at  Teflis,  the  capital  of  the  Russian  Caucasus,  there  is  a 
newspaper  in  the  Georgian  language.  One  of  the  freest  of  all 
national  presses  is  that  of  Norway.  The  Italian  journals  are 
remarkable  for  earnestness  and  ability  ;  those  which  sprang  up 
during  the  late  revolution  were  full  of  talent  and  noble  aspira¬ 
tions.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  journalism  cannot  be  placed 
very  high  in  the  scale  of  excellence.  Greek  newspapers  are  in¬ 
teresting.  The  papers  of  the  various  Slavonic  nations  have 
from  time  to  time  manifested  remarkable  ability,  and  the  fires  of 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  democratic  ideas.  After  the  revolution 
of  1848  had  temporarily  emancipated  the  press  in  the  Austrian 
Empire,  a  considerable  number  of  Polish  journals  at  once  made 
their  appearance  in  Gallicia,  advocating  the  broadest  and  most 
rational  freedom,  and  labouring,  not  altogether  in  vain,  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  hostile  nobility  and  peasantry,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Association  of  Interests.  The  democrats  among  the 
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Tschechs,  or  Slavons  of  Bohemia,  had  as  their  organ  the  Na~ 
rodny  Noviny  (News  of  the  Country ).  The  democrats  in  the 
Prussian-Polish  Province  of  Posen  had  five  or  six.  The  Ga- 
zeta  Polska  and  its  contemporaries  in  Prussian  Poland  still 
managed  to  exist  up  to  the  recent  law  on  the  press  ;  what  has 
since  become  of  them  we  do  not  know. 


The  French  Press. 

If  in  any  country  men  are  born  journalists  it  is  France  ;  if  any 
tongue  be  the  native  language  of  newspapers  it  is  the  French.  No¬ 
where  else  is  the  talent  of  writing  weli  so  innate  and  universal;  no 
other  idiom  so  possesses  the  clearness,  facility,  and  life  which  are  in¬ 
dispensable  requisites  in  newspaper  articles.  In  other  countries  jour¬ 
nalists  form  a  distinct  class  among  literary  men  ;  in  France  every 
literary  man  is  a  journalist.  Other  languages  not  only  tolerate  but 
require  different  styles  of  writing  for  history,  science,  philosophy,  and 
so  on;  the  French  admits  of  but  one  style,  and  that  the  journalist’s. 
Herein  lies  its  excellence  and  its  charm.  Let  a  Frenchman  write  on 
any  subject  and  he  is  graceful,  pointed,  lively,  and  above  all,  clear  as 
sunlight.  In  all  this  he  is  unapproachable,  and  puts  other  writers  to 
shame.  French  journals  are  not  so  much  newspapers  as  organs  of 
opinion.  Their  leading  articles  are  essays  imbued  with  all  the  fire  of 
controversy,  all  the  earnestness  which  belongs  to  the  warfare  of  prin¬ 
ciples  as  distinguished  from  mere  dispute  upon  measures. 

French  journals  succeed  according  to  the  excellence  of  their  writers. 
Their  first  requisite  is  editorial  ability.  For  this  they  pay  largely,  and 
endeavour  to  have  enough  of  it.  For  every  department  they  seek  to 
employ  men  of  special  talent,  while  they  employ  none  out  of  their 
proper  sphere.  A  well-established  journal  of  Paris  will  have  in  its 
editorial  corps  some  two  dozen  different  writers,  each  engaged  to  treat 
some  particular  range  of  topics  alone.  By  this  means  the  columns  of 
the  paper  exhibit  striking  mental  resources,  with  freshness,  vigour, 
and  thorough  study  of  the  subjects  discussed.  No  man  writes  with 
the  fatigue  resulting  from  too  constant  labour,  but  each  brings  to  his 
work  a  complete  preparation  and  a  mind  unexhausted.  Indeed  the 
French  as  a  nation  are  practically  wiser  than  the  English  and  Ameri¬ 
cans,  in  the  greater  moderation  with  which  they  pursue  both  labour 
and  amusement.  While  the  French  journals  are  inferior  to  the  Ger¬ 
man,  English,  and  American,  as  mere  newspapers,  they  are  nowhere 
equalled  in  ability,  earnestness,  and  depth  of  thought.  Talent  and 
power  in  writing  being  the  main  thing  in  French  journalism,  it  follows 
that  it  offers  a  most  attractive  sphere  to  personal  ambition.  The 
genius  and  energy  which  formerly  carved  out  a  career  with  the  sword, 
or  sought  for  honours  at  Court,  now  resort  to  the  newspapers  for  the 
same  purpose. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  in  France  the  liberty  of  the  press  has 
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been  enjoyed  only  at  short  remote  intervals,  the  French  journals 
should  have  gained  their  present  degree  of  intellectual  development. 
We  can  account  for  this  only  by  the  immense  impulsion  which  thought 
in  every  sphere  received  from  the  great  revolution.  During  that 
period  of  chaotic  fermentation  the  journals — countless  in  number — 
were  unrestrained  by  law  and  did  their  part  in  the  awful  yet  inevitable 
drama.  Under  Napoleon  the  license  of  the  press  was  stopped  ;  dur¬ 
ing  the  Empire  the  daily  journals  were,  in  respect  of  politics,  limited 
to  reprinting  the  articles  of  the  official  Moniteur.  It  was  not  till  1819 
that  the  Restoration  emancipated  the  press,  but  that  emancipation 
was  illusory;  in  March,  1820 — less  than  a  year  afterward — new  laws 
again  set  bounds  to  the  discussions  of  the  journals  whose  freedom  was 
becoming  “  dangerous  to  public  order.”  Under  the  inspiration  of  M. 
Villele  till  his  downfall  in  1828,  the  government  raged  against  the 
newspapers.  After  him  there  was  a  brief  period  of  repose  in  the 
warfare  on  the  press  till  the  famous  Ordonnances  aiming  at  new  and 
more  thorough  restrictions  on  the  right  of  printing,  roused  the  jour¬ 
nals  and  with  them  the  people  to  resistance  and  revolution.  After 
the  Days  of  July  Louis  Philippe  swore  to  a  Charter  guaranteeing 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  printing,  but  soon  found  the  old  pretence — 
“  danger  to  public  order” — convenient,  and  once  more  the  pre^s  was 
shackled,  not  through  a  direct  but  an  indirect  violation  of  the  Char¬ 
ter.  In  1831  the  stamp-tax  and  deposit  of  caution-money  were  in¬ 
troduced.  In  September,  1834,  M.  Thiers,  the  former  revolutionist, 
who  in  the  Constitutionnel  had  assailed  the  government  of  Charles  X. 
for  its  outrages  on  liberty,  who  had  afterward  founded  the  National  in 
order  more  effectually  to  provoke  the  people  to  overthrow  that  govern¬ 
ment,  himself  introduced  into  and  carried  through  the  legislature  the 
famous  laws  against  free  printing  known  as  the  laws  of  September. 
Under  the  laws  of  September  the  government  and  the  journals  lived 
on  until  February  1848.  Then  liberty  was  again  restored  to  the 
press,  and  maintained  without  restriction  till  June  following.  The 
insurrection  of  June  broke  out,  and  oue  of  the  first  acts  of  General 
Cavaignac  on  taking  command  of  the  city  now  under  martial  law, 
was  to  arrest  one  eminent  journalist,  and  suppress  some  six  or  eight 
papers.  It  is  said  that  this  insurrection  was  partially  a  fruit  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  but  we  utterly  repel  that  accusation.  The  insur¬ 
rection  took  place  because  the  people  had  been  cheated  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  middle  class  and  were  in  despair,  and  because  the 
speculators  and  intriguers  who  still  aspire  to  confiscate  the  honour 
and  glory  of  France  to  their  own  profit  were  bent  on  having  a  conflict 
in  order  that  they  might  finish  with  the  people,  and  smother  what 
they  termed  “the  insanity  of  Socialism”  for  ever.  Since  then  one 
restriction  after  another  has  been  put  upon  the  right  of  printing,  and 
the  government  has  been  incessant  in  the  persecution  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  and  socialist  journals.  Most  of  these  have  perished,  and  the 
law  just  passed  against  the  press  is  far  more  stringent  than  those  of 
September,  and  is  hardly  surpassed  in  Russia.  Thus  we  see  that  in 
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the  sixty  years  which  have  passed  since  the  French  press  began  to 
assume  its  present  importance,  it  has  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
liberty  hardly  one-fifth  of  the  time. 

The  Feuilleton  is  a  peculiarity  of  French  journals  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Spanish  and  Italian  press,  and  to  a  considerable  ex. 
tent  by  the  German,  but  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  English 
and  American.  The  meaning  of  the  word  Feuilleton  is  “little  sheet 
in  journalism  it  denotes  the  lower  part  of  the  paper,  separated  from 
the  rest  by  a  heavy  rule  running  across  from  one  margin  to  the 
other,  sometimes  extending  over  the  second  and  sometimes  the  third 
page  ;  it  is  devoted  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  The  feuilleton 
in  its  origin  was  occupied  with  criticisms  of  theatres  and  books. 
The  Abbe  Geoffroy,  who  first  gave  it  any  importance,  began  in  1800, 
in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  a  series  of  remarkable  articles  in  that 
part  of  the  paper,  on  art  and  literature,  which  were  so  brilliant  and 
taking,  that  notwithstanding  the  paper  no  longer  had  any  political 
interest,  it  had  30,000  subscribers,  mainly  on  account  of  the  feuille¬ 
ton.  Geoffroy  was  paid  for  his  services  at  the  rate  of  24,000  francs 
(4,800  dollars)  a-year.  Within  a  few  years  the  feuilleton  has  become 
the  vehicle  of  original  romances,  which  have  contributed  greatly  to 
enlarge  the  circulation  of  the  journals,  as  well  as  to  increase  the 
rates  paid  for  such  works.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  the 
custom  of  printing  novels  in  the  daily  press,  and  of  writing  them 
from  day  to  day  without  the  possibility  of  careful  revision,  has 
lowered  the  artistic  character  of  that  important  class  of  composi¬ 
tions. 

The  Parisian  press  is,  in  fact,  the  press  of  France,  all  the  rest  being 
secondary  in  influence  as  well  as  circulation.  3  he  oldest  of  them,  at 
least  in  name,  is  the  Gazette  de  France ,  which  dates  back  to  the  year 
1632.  It  was  published  weekly  till  1789,  when  it  began  to  appear 
daily  and  continued  through  the  Revolution.  After  the  restoration  it 
became  the  court  paper,  and  received  a  regular  subsidy  from  the 
government.  In  the  year  1827  it  failed,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  Etode ,  a  paper  of  the  same  colour,  which  was 
merged  with  it,  and  took  its  name.  When  Gen.  Cavaignac  suppressed 
the  Gazette,  in  the  summer  of  1848,  it  at  once  reappeared  under  the 
title  of  L’Etoile  de  la  France ,  which  was  continued  till  the  suppression 
was  removed,  when  the  old  name  was  resumed.  Since  the  revolution 
of  July,  this  paper  has  been  the  organ  of  that  respectable  portion  of 
the  Legitimist  party  which  has  combined  the  doctrine  of  Universal 
Suffrage  and  Democratic  Representation  with  the  divine  right  of  the 
legitimate  royal  family — a  very  great  departure  from  the  purity  of  the 
ancient  monarchical  ideas.  The  Gazette  was  conducted  with  signal 
ability  by  the  Abb<§  Genoude,  until  his  death  last  year.  The  bold¬ 
ness  and  freedom  with  which  he  sustained  his  opinions  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  his  paper  alone,  of  the  several  Legitimist  organs 
at  Paris,  was  stopped  during  the  temporary  despotism  of  Gen. 
Cavaignac.  Who  has  been  its  actual  conductor  since  the  death  of 
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M.  de  Genoude  we  do  not  know.  M.  de  Larochejaquelin  is  the  most 
prominent  name  in  that  section  of  the  party,  and  has  great  influence 
in  the  management  of  the  journal.  Of  course  it  sustains  strongly  the 
interests  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Its  daily  circulation  may  be 
estimated  at  15,000.* 

Another  and  a  more  decided  shade  of  Legitimacy  is  represented 
by  the  Opinion  Publique,  which  is  edited  by  M.  Alfred  Nettement, 
assisted  by  his  brother.  This  is  the  continuation  of  the  Quotidienne, 
to  which,  some  fifteen  years  since,  Michaud  the  historian  gave  an 
extensive  circulation.  Its  circulation  will  not  vary  much  from  6,000 
daily. 

The  extreme  right  of  Legitimacy  has  the  Union  as  its  organ.  Before 
the  February  revolution  this  paper  was  called  the  Union  Monarchique, 
but  dropped  the  adjective  on  the  incoming  of  the  republic.  At 
bottom,  the  Union  goes  as  nearly  for  the  old  absolutism  as  is  possible 
in  France  of  the  present  day  ;  but  it  is  conducted  with  tact,  and 
never  shows  the  whole  of  the  cloven  foot.  Its  circulation  is  limited, 
and  can  hardly  be  over  3,000.  It  is  a  large  sheet,  and  printed  more 
handsomely  than  most  of  the  Paris  papers.  Indeed  the  typography 
of  French  journals  generally  is  nothing  to  boast  of;  they  use  poor 
ink  and  paper  in  order  to  cheapness. 

The  section  of  French  Catholics  who  hold  fast  to  the  old  strictness 
of  spirit,  is  represented  by  the  Univers ,  which  was  formerly  conducted 
by  that  most  versatile  politician,  with  brilliant  but  not  profound 
talent,  Montalembert.  Under  Louis  Philippe,  this  paper  inclined 
iVkUiti  to  support  thau  oppose  the  government;  but,  since  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  l evolution,  it  has  become  more  and  more  hostile  to  liberty  and 
the  popular  spirit.  It  is,  we  think,  the  only  daily  in  which  religion 
is  professedly  made  more  prominent  than  any  other  subject.  Its  cir¬ 
culation  cannot  be  less  than  5,000,  and  is  probably  more. 

Next  in  age  to  the  Gazette  de  France  is  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
which  was  begun  Aug.  27,  1789.  After  the  18th  Brumaire  (Nov.  9, 
1799)  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Louis  Fraugois  Bertin,  known  as 
Bertin  the  Elder,  in  whose  family  it  still  remains  Bertin,  when  he 
began,  was  opposed  to  Napoleon,  and  soon  had  to  escape  to  Italy  in 
order  to  keep  out  of  prison.  He  came  back  in  1804,  and  resumed  the 
paper  under  the  title  of  Journal  de  V Empire.  He  was  forced  by  the 
police  to  receive  Fievee  as  an  editor,  in  whose  hands  the  paper  was 
little  more  than  an  official  organ.  It  was  during  this  time  that  Geof- 
froy’s  feuilletons  gave  it  so  large  a  circulation.  In  1814  Bertin  re¬ 
sumed  the  control(  and  the  old  title  was  restored,  along  with  the  mo¬ 
narchical  principles  which  the  proprietor  had  never  really  abandoned. 

*  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  estimated  circulation  of  this  and 
the  other  French  journals  is  based  upon  their  position  previous  to  the  reim¬ 
position  of  the  stamp-tax  ;  since  which  the  circulation  of  all  the  journals 
must  have  seriously  declined — the  Presse,  perhaps,  excepted,  that  journal 
being  still  published  at  its  old  price. 
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The  Debats  has  since  then  maintained  a  leading  place  in  the  French 
press,  not  only  through  the  tact  of  Berlin,  but  by  the  ability  engaged 
in  its  columns.  It  has  generally  been  on  the  side  of  the  Ministry ; 
before  the  downfall  of  Charles  X.,  however,  Chateaubriand  wrote  in 
it  some  able  and  eloquent  articles  against  the  censorship  of  the  press, 
and  occasionally  since  July,  1830,  it  has  failed  to  support  the  govern¬ 
ment,  though  in  no  very  serious  matters.  Under  the  Guizot  Ministry 
it  was  recognised  as  his  organ,  and  received  a  subsidy  from  his  Minis¬ 
try  ;  since  February  it  has  opposed  the  Republic  and  waged  constant 
war  on  Socialism.  The  slanders  against  Kossuth  and  olher  revolu¬ 
tionary  leaders  have  found  in  it  a  constant  echo  and  vehicle.  Its 
sv  mpathies  are  entirely  with  the  haute  bourgeoisie  or  more  wealthy 
bankers  and  commercial  men.  The  people  it  regards  only  with  dis¬ 
trust  or  contempt,  as  a  mob  to  be  restrained  and  kept  in  subjection. 
The  Debats  has  the  most  complete  Editorial  Corps  in  Paris.  At  its 
head  is  the  proprietor,  Aimand  Bertin,  who  has  conducted  it  since  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1841.  The  political  articles  are  furnished  by 
three  editors,  who  serve  in  turn  a  week  each.  They  are  (or  were  till 
recently)  Messrs.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  St.  Marc  Girardin,  and  Michel 
Chevalier.  Of  these  writers  the  second  is  perhaps  the  ablest.  M. 
Chevalier,  at  one  time  a  radical  and  a  St.  Simonian,  writes  more  than 
the  others  against  Socialism  and  on  questions  of  political  economy. 
The  Debats  generally  has  more  thorough  articles  on  foreign  politics 
than  its  competitors.  Each  of  the  above  editors  is  paid  12,000  francs 
a  year,  for  working  one-third  of  the  time.  Jules  Janin  writes  a 
feuilleton  once  a  week,  for  which  he  is  also  paid  12,000  francs  a  year. 
His  department  is  theatrical  criticism,  with  an  occasional  article  on 
other  subjects.  He  is  a  brilliant  but  shallow  writer,  and  repeats  him¬ 
self  without  end.  Messrs.  Cuvillier  Fleury,  Philarete  Chasles,  and 
Louis  Alioury,  write  also  in  the  feuilleton  reviews  both  of  new  aud 
old  books  ;  the  first  is,  we  believe,  paid  6,000  francs  a  year,  the  others 
so  much  for  each  article.  Hector  Berlioz,  the  composer,  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  musical  critic  of  the  Debats:  he  writes  only  on  music,  and  is 
paid  6,000  francs.  M.  Delescluze  writes  on  music  as  well  as  on  other 
fine  arts.  Articles  on  science,  also  published  in  the  feuilleton,  are 
furnished  weekly  by  Dr.  Foucault,  whose  salary  is  probably  6,000 
francs.  M.  F.  Barriere  writes  occasional  gossiping  articles  about 
Paris,  and  matters  in  general  there  going  forward.  The  Debats  pub¬ 
lishes  no  romances,  and  has  not  for  two  or  three  years,  though  for¬ 
merly  it  wa3  among  the  first  in  that  respect.  Both  Eugene  Sue’s 
“Mysteries  of  Paris,”  and  Alexander  Dumas’  “Monte  Christo," 
made  their  first  appearance  in  its  columns.  Its  circulation  is  some 
12,000. 

The  Moniteur  Universel  began  as  a  daily  Nov.  24,  1789.  It  has 
no  political  complexion,  but  is  the  organ  for  the  official  declaration  of 
the  government,  whatever  that  may  be.  It  has  an  official  part  con¬ 
taining  laws,  decrees,  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  &c.;  aud  an  un¬ 
official  part,  which  gives  the  general  news,  prepared  with  a  great  deal 
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of  care.  Its  circulation  is  at  least  10,000  ;  it  belongs  to  the  family  of 
its  founder,  Pankoucke,  and  must  be  a  valuable  property. 

The  Presse  was  founded  by  Emile  de  Girardin,  June  14,  1836,  as  a 
cheap  paper,  at  40  francs  a  year,  the  price  of  daily  papers  having  be¬ 
fore  been  80  francs.  The  remarkable  talents  and  enterprise  of  M. 
Girardin,  as  well  as  its  cheapness,  have  given  it  an  immense  circula¬ 
tion,  its  issues  sometimes  amounting  to  130,000  copies  daily.  Before 
February  its  regular  edition  was  80,000;  since  then  it  has  lost  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  editor  joining  the  Democratic  Socialist  party,  though 
it  can  hardly  now  be  less  than  60,000.  It  has  had  thousands  of  sub¬ 
scribers  for  the  sake  of  its  feuilletoos.  M.  Girardin  pays  heavy  prices 
for  works  of  interest,  and  finds  his  account  in  so  doing.  The  “  Me¬ 
moirs  from  beyond  the  Tomb”  of  Chateaubriand  cost  him  19,000 
dollars  (97,108  francs)  for  the  simple  right  of  first  publishing  them. 
This  work  was  equal  to  eleven  octavo  volumes,  occupied  192  feuille- 
tons,  and  made  in  type  92,719  lines.  Thus  each  feuilleton  cost  506 
francs,  and  each  line  1^  franc.  To  Lamartine  Girardin  gave  8,000 
dollars  for  his  “  Confidences.”  At  one  time  Alexander  Dumas  was 
engaged  to  furnish  him  what  should  equal  twenty-four  volumes  of 
novels  yearly,  for  the  sum  of  70,000  francs.  The  paper  has  depended 
on  Girardin  for  the  greater  part  of  its  editorial  matter,  and  has  not 
paid  its  other  contributors  very  well,  6,000  francs  being  the  highest 
price  received  by  any  of  them.  In  politics  it  has  been  independent, 
though  never  quite  free  from  the  accusation  of  insincerity,  arising 
from  the  ardent  ambition  of  its  conductor.  The  extent  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  may  be  judged  from  the  following  statement,  which  we  take 
from  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  government  by  its  workmen,  after 
its  suspension  in  1848.  That  document  represented  that  by  the  sus¬ 
pension  there  Were  thrown  out  of  employment  20  editors,  25  clerks, 
20  pressmen  and  assistants,  60  compositors,  64  folders,  500  carriers, 
while  the  post  office  was  deprived  of  2,200  francs  postage  daily,  and 
the  furnishers  of  paper,  ink,  and  type  of  a  consumption  of  4,000  francs 

day.  The  Presse  is  owned  by  a  joint  stock  company,  in  which  M. 
Girardin  holds  above  half  the  stock. — The  workmen  of  all  kinds  em¬ 
ployed  are  also  associated  in  the  profits  of  the  concern.  The  result 
of  this  arrangement  M.  Girardin  speaks  of  as  highly  satisfactory. 

The  Constitutionnel  is  the  property  of  M.  Veron,  the  present 
Director  of  the  Fine  Arts.  This  gentleman  made  a  fortune  by  the 
Pate  Pectoral,  a  medicine  for  colds  which  he  advertised  on  the 
American  system  ;  and  in  1844  bought  this  paper,  with  3,000  sub¬ 
scribers,  for  3,000fr.  Veron’s  management  soon  ran  up  his  paper  to 
25,000  ;  and  he  has  since  then  sold  it  out  to  a  great  manufacturing 
company,  to  advocate  a  tariff,  for  2,000,000fr.  It  is  now  in  his  hands 
again.  Politically,  it  has  supported  M.  Thiers,  who  wrote  for  it 
before  July  1830  ;  and  it  is  now,  of  course,  a  defender  of  ‘  order.’  Its 
principal  writer  is  now  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  a  literary  and 
political  speculator  of  notorious  character.  It  is  still  favoured  with  the 
first  publication  of  M.  Thiers’s  minor  works;  and  is,  in  respect  of 
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political  and  social  questions,  one  of  the  most  unprincipled  sheets  in 
the  world.  It  has  had  a  very  large  circulation  from  its  feuilleton 
having  published  Eugene  Sue’s  romances.  With  Sue,  M.  Veron, 
some  three  or  four  years  since,  made  a  contract  for  14  years,  but  is 
now  trying  to  get  rid  of  it.  Sue  was  paid  100, OOOfr.  for  the  10  volumes 
of  the  “  Wandering  Jew.”  This  is,  we  think,  the  largest  sheet  in 
Paris ;  its  circulation  is  40,000.  Its  price  is  32fr.  for  Paris,  and  44  for 
the  departments. 

The  Siecle  is  now  a  republican  journal,  having  decidedly  changed 
within  a  year.  It  formerly  supported  the  ideas  of  Odilon  Barrot,  but 
has  now  left  him.  Its  chief  editor  is  Louis  Perree,  a  man  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  talent.  It  has  Alexander  Dumas  among  its  feuilleton 
writers,  and  once  paid  70,000  a  year  for  24  volumes,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Presse. 

The  National  is  the  organ  of  the  republicans  of  the  veille,  aDd  when 
it  was  founded  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  revolution.  It  has  always  had 
able  writers.  At  one  time  Armand  Carrel’s  noble  soul  and  eloquent 
voice  were  heard  in  its  columns.  At  the  time  of  the  February  revo¬ 
lution  Marrast  was  its  editor:  it  now  has  Leopold  Duras  as  its  lead¬ 
ing  writer.  Cavaignac  used  occasionally  to  write  for  it  before  the 
revolution,  but  does  not  now.  Latterly  it  has  become  quite  Socialistic, 
but  is  not  liked  by  the  mas3  of  the  people.  To  the  coterie  of  the 
National  the  democrats,  not  without  justice,  attribute  the  failure  of 
the  Revolution.  The  men  of  that  paper  were  nothing  but  republican 
doctrinaires,  and  seekers  of  their  own  glory.  M.  E.  Littre,  of  the 
Institute,  a  disciple  of  Comte,  now  regularly  writes  Socialist  articles 
in  this  paper;  they  are  able  and  well-informed,  but  dry.  Paul  de 
Musset,  a  charming  critic,  furnishes  notices  of  the  theatres.  The 
foreign  correspondence  of  the  National  is  better  than  that  of  most  Paris 
journals.  This  paper  has  always  paid  its  writers  very  well,  consider¬ 
ing  that  its  proprietors  have  not  made  money.  Carrel  was  paid 
40,000  fr.a-year.  Marrast  had  6,000  as  chief  editor,  and  some  £0fr. 
a  column  for  whatever  he  might  choose  to  write  beside.  Its  circula¬ 
tion  Is  not  above  8,000.  This  small  number  is  owing  to  its  price 
always  having  been  high. 

The  only  remaining  Socialist  Democratic  journal  is  the  Republique, 
edited  by  M,  Barreste,  formerly  a  St.  Simonian.  It  is  a  penny  paper, 
and  had,  a  year  since,  a  circulation  of  40,000,  which  must  have  in¬ 
creased  with  the  suppression  of  the  other  papers  of  its  colour.  Its 
Socialism  is  not  of  any  special  school,  and  its  force  is  not  remarkable. 
Jules  Lechevalier  writes  for  it  from  London. 

I'he  Ordre  is  a  reactionary  journal,  established  recently  by  M. 
Chambolle,  who  left  the  Siecle,  because  M.  Perree  was  becoming  too 
republican. 

The  Pvenemenl  is  the  organ  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  is  republican  with  a 
sentimental  Socialism.  Paul  Meurice  is  its  chief  editor.  It  publishes 
a  small  morning  edition,  and  keeps  its  strength  for  that  of  the 
evening.  As  a  newspaper,  it  is  good ;  its  letters  from  the  Papal 
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court  are  excellent  and  genuine.  It  is  said  to  be,  in  great  part  at 
least,  the  property  of  Emile  Girardin.  Its  circulation  is  about  15,000. 

The  Patrie,  also  an  evening  paper,  though  with  a  cheap  morning 
edition,  is  published  by  M.  Delamarre,  a  thorough  aristocrat  in  feel¬ 
ing.  His  paper  does  him  no  injustice.  Nothing  can  be  more  hostile 
to  the  people.  Its  circulation  is  large,  ranging  about  35,000  daily. 
It  is  able,  false,  and  unfair.  This  is  the  only  paper  in  Paris  which 
has  one  of  Hoe’s  cylinder  presses.  Those  of  the  others  which  have  a 
large  circulation,  and  use  slower  presses,  have  to  set  up  each  day’s 
matter  twice  or  three  times  in  order  to  get  out  their  editions. 

The  Corsaire  contains  a  great  deal  of  wit,  a  great  deal  of  filth,  and 
lies  without  stint  against  the  popular  cause 

The  Charivari  is  also  a  comic  paper.  It  is  edited  by  M  Attaroche  ; 
its  caricature  makers  are  M  de  Noe  (Cham),  C.  Vernier,  M.  Beau¬ 
mont,  and  M.  Daumier.  Of  them  all  Cham  has  the  most  genius.  Its 
circulation  is  not  above  3,000.  It  is  a  small  sheet,  of  lour  octavo 
pages,  one  of  them  being  occupied  by  the  caricature  of  the  day. 

We  cannot  close  without  a  word  as  to  two  or  three  of  the  perished 
democratic  socialist  organs.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was 
Proudhon’s  Voix  du  Peuple.  All  the  editors  of  this  paper,  and  they 
were  many,  were,  with  only  one  exception  that  we  now  think  of, 
practical  printers.  That  exception  was  M.  Langlois,  who  was  once 
a  lieutenant  in  the  navy.  This  paper  was  full  of  a  warlike  spirit 
against  the  whole  system,  treated  its  opponents  with  neither  respect 
nor  mercy,  and  wielded  a  great  influence  among  the  working  classes, 
which  was  however  weakened  by  occasional  eccentricities  and  lack  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  Proudhon.  Its  circulation  long  stood  regu¬ 
larly  at  forty-five  thousand,  and  often  rose  to  one  hundred  thousand 
copies  daily.  The  Democratie  Paajique  advocated  the  social  theory 
of  Fourier  as  immediately  practicable,  and  never  attained  any  per¬ 
manent  popularity  because  it  adhered  too  eicclusively  to  the  doctrines 
and  policy  of  that  brilliant,  but  not  always  sure  and  safe  genius. 
The  people  felt  that  it  was  the  organ  of  a  school,  and  not  of  the 
universal  movement.  Still  its  sympathies  were  all  with  the  people 
and  with  the  democratic  cause.  The  chief  editor,  Victor  Conside- 
rant,  is  a  man  of  great  energy  and  fertility  of  mind,  and  had  he 
been  endowed  with  more  of  the  revolutionary  courage  and  less  of 
adherence  to  his  own  ideas,  would  have  made  a  greater  mark  on  his 
nation.  The  llrforme,  though  less  socialist,  was  older  in  the  field 
than  either  the  Voix  du  Peuple  or  the  Democratie.  In  it  the  impas¬ 
sioned  Godfrey  Oavaignac,  a  man  of  larger  and  sincerer  soul  than 
his  brother,  once  found  a  vehicle  of  expression,  and  its  last  editor 
was  Lamennais.  But  all  these  papers  have  done  their  work,  and 
that  work  can  never  be  undone,  let  governments  do  what  they  will. 

Printers  are  not  well  paid  in  Paris  ;  their  labour  is  estimated  by 
the  1,000  ens;  they  get  11  cents  a  thousand,  which  is  equal  to  about 
18  cents  for  the  thousand  ems,  or  a  little  more  than  half  what 
printers  earn  in  New  York. 
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We  had  designed  some  observations  upon  the  journalists  of  Paris 
but  must  forbear.  The  most  remarkable  are  Proudhon,  Girardin, 
and  Marrast  ;  the  first  for  originality  of  ideas  and  rough  power  of 
expression ;  the  second  for  industry,  fertility,  readiness  of  talent, 
and  force  of  will ;  the  third  for  the  elegance  of  his  style. 

The  German  Press. 

The  news  in  German  papers  is  almost  always  made  up  in  the  form 
of  correspondence  Every  journal  of  any  importance  has  its  corres¬ 
pondents  in  the  principal  cities  of  Germany,  and  the  more  solid 
establishments  employ  many  writers  in  other  countries.  In  print¬ 
ing  their  letters  the  initials  employed  by  way  of  signature  are  gene¬ 
rally  put  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  line,  so  that  the  reader  does 
not  have  to  look  to  the  end  to  know  whose  article  he  is  reading. 
Next  comes  the  date,  and  then  the  letter  follows  regularly  on.  All 
matter  relating  to  one  country  or  kingdom  is  put  carefully  together 
with  “America,”  “France,”  “Austria,”  as  the  case  may  be,  over 
the  whole.  Articles  taken  from  papers  where  the  journal  has  no 
correspondent  are  either  worked  over  into  the  form  of  letters  (a 
trick  not  unknown  in  other  countries)  or,  if  credited  to  those  papers, 
it  is  done  in  this  way  :  “  London,  June  15,  (Times)” — and  then  the 
article  is  given.  Sometimes,  however,  the  name  of  the  paper  is 
appended  at  the  end,  as  is  usual  elsewhere. 

The  German  press  was  the  first  to  be  regularly  established.  In 
some  respects  it  is  the  most  complete  of  any.  No  other  journals, 
perhaps,  give  so  great  an  amount  of  various  information  prepared 
with  so  great  care.  Take  a  well-educated  German  and  you  will  find 
him  the  best  informed  man  in  the  world.  Especially  is  he  well  in¬ 
structed  as  to  foreign  countries,  their  inhabitants,  language,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  geographical  divisions.  He  was  apparently  born  to  emi¬ 
grate,  and,  not  knowing  whither  fortune  might  direct  his  steps,  ha9 
prepared  himself  for  either  Tartary  or  Texas,  the  tropics  or  the 
poles.  German  papers  are  made  on  much  the  same  plan  as  German 
men.  They  are  incomparably  industriou9j  steady,  comfortable,  and 
monotonous.  As  a  general  thing  they  consider  this  piece  of  news  as 
important  as  that,  and  no  competition  spurs  one  paper  to  get  intel¬ 
ligence  in  advance  of  its  neighbours.  Of  what  use  are  telegraphs 
or  expresses  when  the  mail  will  arrive  duly  in  a  day  or  two  '(  The 
leading  article  of  the  German  as  well  as  of  a  French  journal  always 
occupies  the  first  columns  of  the  first  page,  and  thus  strikes  the  eye 
at  once  on  unfolding  the  paper.  This  leader,  also,  has  generally 
prefixed  the  sign  of  its  writer.  In  this  important  department  Ger¬ 
man  editors,  as  a  body,  must  be  pronounced  superior  to  all  others, 
though  there  are  among  them  no  single  names  which  can  match  the 
eminent  journalists  of  other  countries.  When  the  revolution  broke 
out,  although  a  great  intellectual  reaction  was  already  accomplished, 
every  German  of  Democratic  or  Socialist  tendencies,  and  there  were 
many  such,  was  a  doctrinaire  or  theorist,  and  nothing  else  The 
Frankfort  Assembly,  which  should  have  reorganised  the  nation,  was 
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merely  a  body  of  doctrinaires ,  and  so  came  to  nothing.  But  of 
schooling  the  German  Democrats  have  since  had  enough  to  beat 
mere  theorising  out  of  them.  At  any  rate,  it  has  rid  the  people 
of  it. 

The  last  Leipzig  Catalogue  gives  the  entire  number  of  daily  and 
weekly  political  and  miscellaneous  priodicals  (not  including  scientific 
and  literary)  published  in  Europe  in  the  German  language  at  1,558. 
The  number  of  German  papers  begun  since  1848  and  since  stopped 
is  269. 

In  most  cases  the  paper  has  few  editors  comparatively  ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Augsburgh  Allgemeine  Zeitung ,  the  best  known  in  foreign 
countries  of  German  papers,  has  only  three.  Most  of  its  matter  is 
furnished  by  correspondents,  and  requires  merely  to  be  revised,  so 
that  the  editors  have  comparatively  little  to  do.  Papers  which  are 
situated  where  there  are  legislative  bodies,  whose  proceedings  must 
be  reported,  employ  more  writers  ;  for  instance,  at  Berlin,  a  journal 
of  moderate  circulation  cannot  well  get  on  without  five  or  six  or 
more  editors. 

The  abundant  supply  of  literary  men  in  Germany,  and  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  living,  renders  the  pay  of  editors  and  correspondents 
smail,  compared  with  their  earnings  in  other  countries.  The  chief 
editor  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung ,  for  example,  has  a  yearly  salary 
equivalent  to  about  2,400  dollars.  His  two  assistants  get  each  a 
third  of  that  sum.  The  chief  editors  of  leading  papers  in  Prussia, 
such  as  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  or  National  Zeitung,  receive  from  2,000 
to  3,000  thalers  (1,400  dollars  to  2,200  dollars)  a-year.  Reporters 
and  assistants  are  not  paid  in  proportion,  their  salaries  being  rela¬ 
tively  quite  small.  A  usual  rate  for  an  ordinary  letter  containing 
the  current  daily  news  of  any  place  is  1  thaler,  or  72  cents,  our 
money.  The  prices  of  correspondence,  however,  naturally  varies 
according  to  circumstances.  An  elaborate  letter  from  a  long  estab¬ 
lished  correspondent  may  even  be  paid  as  high  as  Jive  thalers.  The 
correspondence  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  is  perhaps  better  paid 
than  that  of  any  other  paper.  That  journal  gives  from  one  to 
three  louis  d'ors  per  letter  (4  dollars  to  12  dollars),  and  some  of  its 
foreign  correspondents  are  even  better  paid  than  that.  Its  corres¬ 
pondence  is,  however,  more  generally  paid  by  the  quantity  of  matter 
furnished.  Its  corps  is  numerous  and  generally  able,  embracing  some 
of  the  most  eminent  German  savans  and  travellers. 

German  papers  are  printed  on  small  sheets.  If  there  is  not  much 
news  to  print,  a  single  sheet  suffices ;  for  a  crowd  of  matter  the 
paper  issues  one,  two,  or  three  supplements  on  the  same  day,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  necessity.  Some  papers  also  print  one  or  two  even¬ 
ing  editions  as  news  comes  in;  these  evening  editions  never  contain, 
anything  that  was  in  the  morning  paper. 

In  South  Germany  printers  earn  about  a  third  the  wages  paid  in 
New  York;  in  North  Germany,  half,  or  perhaps  a  little  more  than 
that.  The  rates  of  advertising  in  Germany  are  high. 
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The  journals  of  Prussia,  and  especially  of  Berlin,  are  the  ablest 
in  Germany.  First  among  them  we  may  name  the  Neue  Preussische 
Zeitung  ( New  Prussian  Gazette),  the  organ  of  the  ultra  feudal  and 
aristocratic  party,  edited  by  M.  Huber,  Professor  of  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Law  at  the  Berlin  University.  No  paper  in  the  language  is 
edited  with  more  talent  than  this,  and  none  is  troubled  with  fewer 
scruples  as  to  the  means  of  gaining  its  ends.  It  sighs  for  the  bles¬ 
sings  which  would  be  secured  by  returning  to  the  political  principles 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  tolerates  no  hue  of  modern  liberalism. 
It  despises  half-tvay  measures,  and  will  not  hear  of  compromise.  It 
believes  in  restoring  the  lost  institutions  of  its  love,  not  by  reason 
but  by  violence. 

Next  to  this  middle-age  party  is  that  now  holding  the  reigns  of 
government,  the  absolutist — bureaucratic,  which  believes  not  in  the 
government  of  a  king  and  feudal  aristocracy,  but.  of  a  king  and  office¬ 
holders.  Its  organ  is  the  Deutsche  Reform;  its  editorials  are  such 
as  the  ministers  desire,  and  its  circulation,  of  course,  large. 

The  party  which  goes  for  a  constitutional  monarchy,  has  in  Ber¬ 
lin  the  Constitutionelle  Zeitung.  Its  best  known  organ  is  at  Cologne, 
the  Kolnische  Zeitung.  The  British  constitution  is  the  political 
ideal  of  this  party,  and  its  papers  teach  a  moderate  liberalism.  The 
Kolnische  has  in  time  past  enjoyed  a  larger  circulation  than  perhaps 
any  other  journal  in  Germany,  its  regular  daily  editions  having 
stood  as  high  as  24,000  copies.  The  revolution  cut  it  down  to  about 
12,000.  Within  a  few  weeks  it  has  gained  a  good  deal  in  circulation 
by  its  opposition  to  the  new  law  on  the  press,  which  has  been  decided. 

Next  is  the  democratic  constitutional  party,  which  would  have  a 
hereditary  king,  with  no  veto  power,  and  a  legislature  democratically 
chosen— in  short,  the  Belgian  system.  Their  organ  is  the  National 
Zeitung.  Its  circulation  is  17,000,  of  which  8,000  copies  are  taken 
in  Berlin. 

The  democratic  party  proper  has  for  its  organs  at  Berlin  the 
Urwakler  Zeitung ,  circulation  11,000,  the  Abend  Post ,  circulation 
4,000,  and  the  Burger  und  Bauern  Zeitung,  circulation  3,000.  One 
of  the  best  papdrs  of  this  party  is  the  Triersche  Zeitung,  published 
at  Treves,  with  a  limited  circulation.  Tt  has  also  the  West  Deutsche, 
at  Cologne,  and  the  Neue  Oder  Zeitung,  at  Breslau ;  beside  these,  it 
has  a  little  paper  in  almost  every  county,  conducted  with  more  or 
less  tact,  and  propagating  its  principles  with  more  or  less  effect. 
These  journals  have  all  suffered  greatly  from  the  new  law,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  or  will  be  destroyed  by  it. 

In  Southern  Germany  the  most  widely  diffused  democratic  paper 
is  the  Neue  Deutsche  Zeitung,  at  Frankfort.  The  Frankfurter  Jour¬ 
nal,  which  is  democratic  constitutional  in  politics,  has  also  a  very 
large  circulation  ;  how  large  we  cannot  say,  though  some  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  it  employs  three  steam  presses  to  get 
off  its  three  daily  editions.  The  Allgemeine  Zeitung  has  lost  by  the 
revolution  in  point  of  circulation  ;  it  now  does  not  range  above  7,000 
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or  8,000.  Thi9  is  a  mean,  venal,  soulless,  Russian  and  Austrian 
paper  in  politics,  but  most  valuable  for  its  scientific  and  literary  ar¬ 
ticles.  The  Austrian  democratic  and  opposition  papers  are  either 
stopped  or  silenced.  C.  A.  D. 


P-O  E  T  R  Y . 


LIGHT  AND  DARKNESS. 


BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  JEFFREY. 


I. 

When  the  lord  of  German  Poesy  lay  wrapt  in  death’s  eclipse, 

Burst  the  panting  earnest  accents  from  his  clay-like  waxing  lips — 

“  Light,  more  light !” — Ah,  who  may  paint  the  world  of  boundless  meaning 
crushed 

Into  that  brief  burning  utt’rance,  as  from  Goethe’s  heart  it  gushed  ! 

ii. 

Fervent  was  the  wrestling  death-prayer  of  this  Great  One  of  our  race, 

But  its  deep  impassioned  meaning  through  creation  we  may  trace— 

From  the  bud  that  dimly  struggles  to  the  first  glad  kiss  of  day, 

Through  the  miry  mould  that  binds  it,  yearning  for  the  rosy  ray  ! 

in. 

From  that  folded  germ  of  beauty,  from  the  chrysalis  confined, 

Upwards  to  God’s  highest  human  child  that  wears  the  crown  of  mind — 

One  the  prayer  is,  one  the  agony  which  to  that  prayer  gives  birth  ; 

“More,  more  of  thy  Light,  O  Father,  more — to  bless  our  blackened  earth! 

IV. 

For  the  centuries  are  rolling  on  with  unimagined  power, 

And  the  round  grey  world  spins  through  its  course  from  hour  to  woeful  hour — 
Yet  all  o’er  the  weary  nations  hangs  their  ancient  cloud  of  gloom, 

With  its  vast  and  thunderous  canopy,  as  o’er  the  Planet’s  tomb. 

v. 

If  a  few  bright  rays  of  living  fire  flash  far  athwart  the  dark, 

Briefly  Europe’s  realms  and  cities  tinging  with  their  lustre — Hark  ! 

How  the  dotard  saw  is  racing  fast  from  dotard  tongue  to  tongue  ; 

“  Ah !  such  Will-o’-wisps  alone  befit  the  foolish  and  the  young. 

VI. 

“  We  will  shun  the  fatal  radiance,  we  will  keep  the  good  old  ways ; 

Did  not  our  wise  fathers  love  the  Dark — so  many  a  story  says — 

Are  we  better  then  than  they  were — sleepy  venerable  souls  ! — 

Are  not  beds  of  down  specifics  when  God’s  thunder  booms  and  rolls  ? 

VII. 

“  Nodding,  nodding  ever  onwards  through  the  shadowy  march  of  time— 
Nodding  almost  till  we  deem  our  sleep  the  highest  Moral  Sublime, 

Drowsily  through  storm  and  sunshine  doze  we  still  our  sauntering  road  ; 
Speak  not  of  Thought's  inspiration — it  would  add  but  to  our  load. 


Doctrine  of  Solidarity , 
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VIII. 

"  We  have  found  the  world  so  pleasant— rosy  coloured  to  our  eye  ; 

We  would  trample  not  the  millions,  save  when  in  our  path  they  lie  : 

Ours  the  land  where  milk  and  honey  flows,  in  tides  no  barrier  dams, 

And  true  wisdom’s  liege  lord  Mammon  has  begirt  us  with  his  shams. 

IX. 

“  What  have  we  to  do  with  light  then? — let  them  vaunt  it  as  they  may, 

Let  the  prophets  of  the  Peoples  dub  it  God's  own  dawning  day  ; 

Cleave  we  to  our  fathers’  darkness,  or  if  tapers  we  must  have, 

Let  our  own  sweet  Fashion  light  us  to  the  Rich  Man’s  gorgeous  grave  !” 

x. 

Light  them  to  Gehenna  bather! — Oh!  the  dreaming  dotards  base _ 

Traitors  they  to  all  things  sacred,  to  their  God  and  to  their  race  ; 

With  the  red  perrennial  radiance  streaming  glory  on  the  lands, 

They,  forsooth,  will  cower  with  muffled  face — eyes  crushed  by  wilful  bands. 

XI. 

Hearken,  eldest-born  of  folly,  tell  us  where  ye  find  your  prate 
Of  earth’s  darkness-loving  fathers  ? — mean  ye  here  the  Good  and  Great  t 
Mean  ye  here  those  god-like  spirits,  who  with  evil  men  and  things 
Battling  to  the  death,  unsealed  for  us  Light’s  everlasting  springs? 

XII, 

Is  then  history  like  yourselves  a  Lie,  ye  drowsy  grey-beards  sage  ? 

Read  ye  not  the  lesson  burned  with  fire  upon  its  every  page  ? 

Galileo  in  his  dungeon — Luther  in  the  Wartburg — all 
Teach  us  truth  is  aye  immortal  though  the  fiends  upon  it  fall. 

XIII. 

Teach  us,  too,  that  if  one  moment  it  should  droop  or  be  withdrawn, 

Yet  the  fair  celestial  splendour  soon  will  more  celestial  dawn, 

That  the  flaming  sword  cf  Day  will  chase  the  ghostly  shapes  of  Night — 
That  the  noblest  of  our  fathers  were  vicegerents  of  the  Light  1 

xiv. 

Then  away  with  those  who  wail  and  whine  from  out  their  mumbling  sleep, 

“  We  will  worship  good  old  Darkness — good  old  pathways  we  will  keep;’’ 
And  who  flush  with  life  their  idol  dear  into  angelic  form. 

And  who  plaster  gew-gaw  blazonry  on  Falsehood’s  back — the  worm  1 

xv. 

But  be  ours  the  road  of  radiant  life  and  fast  advancing  power, 

Let  us  grind  to  dust  the  hollow  saws  and  mockeries  of  the  hour, 

And  for  aye,  at  midnight  or  at  morn,  in  glory  or  despair, 

“  Light,  more  light,  O  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth !”  —be  that  our  battle-prayer  1 


DOCTRINE  OF  SOLIDARITY. 

“  A  lasting  Solidarity  connects  all  men,  as  by  a  chain  which 
cannot  be  broken.  God,  as  befitted  the  Creative  Spirit,  con¬ 
sidered  humanity  en  masse.  He  made  the  wellbeing  of  man 
dependant  upon  the  products  of  the  earth,  which  form  a  vast 
store  from  which  each  human  being  has  the  right  of  taking 
what  he  requires  for  his  private  wants.  He  who  takes  more 
than  his  share,  robs  his  brothers  of  a  part  of  theirs.  They  suf¬ 
fer  and  are  made  unhappy,  because  they  are  so  cowardly  and 
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indolent  as  to  allow  this  to  be  done.  Whatever  the  partisans  of 
egotism  may  say  against  this  doctrine,  it  is  certain  that  patriot¬ 
ism — which  has  made  so  many  heroes  and  victims — is  nothing 
else  than  the  instinct  of  Solidarity,  existing  in  man  as  a  dim  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  Truth,  because  he  had  not  yet  applied  it  to 
social  institutions.  The  love  of  country,  that  universal  senti¬ 
ment,  is  the  first  beginning,  the  germ,  of  the  conception  of  So¬ 
lidarity,  implanted  by  God  in  the  breast  of  man,  to  teach  him 
that  the  well  being  of  the  individual  depends  on  the  wellbeing 
of  the  great  family  which  constitutes  the  nation.  The  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  happiness,  for  which  the  human  race  was  created,  but 
which  has  eluded  its  grasp  since  the  days  of  Adam,  depends  on 
the  solution  of  a  single  problem  :  To  make  social  arrangements 
by  means  of  which  the  happiness  of  individuals  shall  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  sum  total  of  national  happiness — but  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  Slate  or  government ,  representing  the  entire 
people ,  shall  he  the  distributor  of  individual  reel /being  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  contribution  of  each  individual  towards  the  sum 
total  of  ihe  national  wellbeing .  The  solution  of  this  problem 
would  destroy  egotism,  that  cancer  which  eats  the  heart  of  so¬ 
ciety  ;  it  would  make  every  citizen  work  to  increase  the  riches 
and  happiness  and  glory  of  the  nation;  for  his  own  prosperity 
and  fame  would  be  directly  dependant  on  those  of  his  country. 
Thus,  the  talents  of  each  citizen  would  be  employed  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  not  of  castes,  but  of  the  whole  human  race.” — Fievet. 


Chartism. — It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Chartism  is  a  thingunheard  of, 
except  among  the  uneducated  masses,  and  that  its  advocates  are  merely  a  set 
of  illiterate  demagogues.  Jeremy  Bentham,  the  most  acute  and  logical  of 
British  thinkers,  except  perhaps  Hume,  distinctly  proved  the  necessity  of  at 
least  three  points  of  the  Charter.  In  his  “  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legis¬ 
lation,”  he  shows  that  Universal  Suffrage,  Annual  Parliaments,  and  Secret 
Voting,  or  the  Ballot,  are  all  particular  applications  of  his  general  principle 
— Utility.  “  The  incessant  aim  of  Bentham,”  says  Dr.  Bowring,  in  his  pre¬ 
face  to  the  above  work,  “  is  to  suggest  such  modes  of  procedure  and  such 
institutions,  as  shall  conduce  to  utility.  The  main  instrument  for  obtaining 
this  end  is  the  establishment  of  responsibility,  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
the  power  of  acting  for  society  is  entrusted,  to  the  whole  of  that  society. 
This  instrument  is  formed  of  three  parts.  I.  The  attribution  of  the  elective 
power  to  every  individual.  II.  The  renewal  of  the  tenure  of  delegated 
power,  at  brief  and  regularly  recurring  intervals.  III.  The  removal  of 
every  external  control  over  the  voter’s  individual  opinion.”—  MSS.nf  a  Radical. 
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To  Readers  and  Friends, 

This  is  the  closing  number  and  “last  appearance”  of  the 
Democratic  Review. 

It  was  only  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Red  Republican  would  injuriously  affect  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Democratic  Review.  Such"  has  been  the  case, 
although  not  to  the  extent  I  had  anticipated.  Had  the  “  Re¬ 
view”  occupied  a  flourishing  position,  the  decline  in  the 
monthly  sale  of  two  or  three  hundred  copies  would  have  been  a 
very  unimportant  matter,  and  would  not  have  caused  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  publication.  But  the  “ReviEw”  never  having 
been  “  a  paying  speculation,”  a  falling  off  in  the  circulation — 
however  trifling — forces  upon  me  the  alternative  of  carrying  it 
on  at  a  serious  loss — to  the  injury  of  myself  and  others— or  to 
forthwith  bring  its  existence  to  a  conclusion.  Honour  towards 
others,  to  say  nothing  of  self-preservation,  dictates  the  latter 
course. 

Although  not  the  man  to  make  a  loud  mouthing  concerning 
•either  my  “  services  ”  or  “  sacrifices  ”  in  the  People’s  cause,  it 
is  but  justice  to  myself  to  let  the  readers  of  the  Democratic 
Review  know  that  I  have  put  myself  to  serious  loss  in  the  en¬ 
deavour  to  establish  a  monthly  exponent  of  Democratic  princi¬ 
ples,  and  representative  of  the  Democratic  party.  From  the 
first  to  the  last  number  I  have  not  received  one  penny  of  profit 
or  reward  for  my  labour.  The  money  expended  in  bringing 
out  the  first  number,  together  with  subsequent  payments  for 
advertisements,  &c.}  cannot  be  set  down  at  less  than  fifty  pounds. 
A  debt  of  nearly  ten  pounds  was  incurred  on  the  first  seven 
numbers,  about  half  of  which  debt  I  have  discharged.  The 
receipts  on  the  numbers  published  since  the  appearance  of  the 
Red  Republican,  have  also  fallen  below  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Democratic  Review 
will  leave  me  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  at  least  ten  pounds.  In 
estimating  the  total  loss  at  Sixty  Pounds,  my  friends  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  that  estimate  is  under  rather  than  over  the 
mark.  Sixty  Pounds  >s,  doubtless,  an  insignificant  sum  to  the 
ordinary  run  of  literary  speculators  and  “  men  in  business ;” 
but  to  a  man  of  honour  who  desires  to  pay  every  man  his  due 
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— to  a  working  man  who,  having  lost  that  amount  has  lost  hi* 
all,  such  a  sum  is  a  very  important  consideration. 

Henceforth  the  Democratic  Review  will  be  incorporated 
with  the  Red  Republican.  The  writers  who  have  contributed 
to  the  pages  of  the  “  Review,”  will  occasionally  contribute  to 
the  columns  of  the  “  Red.” 

My  notice  to  leave  the  Northern  Star  having  expired,  and 
having  severed  all  connection  with  that  journal,  I  shall  devote 
all  my  Energies  to  making  the  Red  Republican  a  thoroughly 
efficient  champion  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  proletarians. 

A  great  Future  is  before  us.  On  the  Continent  the  reaction 
has  well  nigh  run  its  course  of  triumph,  and  ere  long  the  new, 
the  real  revolution,  will  complete  the  good  work  commenced  iu 
1848.  Louis  Philippe,  who  has  just  made  his  mortal  exit, 
must  have  died  with  the  conviction  that  he  had  been  the  last  of 
the  royal  pests  his  countrymen  will  ever  know.  The  tour  of 
the  Imperial  Pretender  has  made  evident  the  all-important 
truth  that  France  is  intensely  Republican ;  and  in  that  great 
fact  exists  the  surety  for  the  early  and  final  overthrow  of 
tyranny  in  every  land.  In  this  country  the  fast-growing  com¬ 
bination  of  the  bourgeoisie  to  beat  down  the  wages  of  toil,  will 
ere  long  force  the  proletarians  into  a  new  struggle  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  labour.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  struggle  will  be 
undertaken  for  nothing  short  of  the  political  emancipation  of  the 
unrepresented  classes ;  that  being  the  only  means  bv  which  those 
classes  will  be  able  to  redeem  themselves  from  social  bondage. 
Trades  organisations  may  mitigate  but  cannot  uproot  existing 
evils.  For  the  Working  Classes  there  is  but  one  way  of  righting 
their  wrongs,  that  of  obtaining  the  mastery  of  the  State.  To 
obtain  that  mastery  they  must  acquire  Universal  Suffrage 
— they  must  compel  the  enactment  of  The  People’s  Charter. 

I  will  not  say  “  Farewell  ”  to  the  readers  of  the  Democratic 
Review,  as  I  trust  that  they  will  permit  me  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  them  through  the  Red  Republican.  Instead  of 
an  “adieu”  I  give  them  a  “  cheer”  for  our  glorious  cause: — 
VIVE  LA  REPUBLIQUE  UNIVERSELLE,  DEMO- 
CRATIQUE  ET  SOCIALE  ! 


G.  JULIAN  HARNEY. 


London,  August  31,  1850. 
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